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PAUL  II.     1464-1471. 


VOL.  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Conclave  and  the  Election.— Capitulation  of   1464. 
— Paul  II. 's  character  and  mannej*  of  life. — His  care 

FOR    THE    CiTV     OF     ROME    AND    FOR     THE    STATES    OF    tHE 

Church. 


The  Cardma.ls  in  attendance  on.  Pius  II,  had  hastened  to 
Rome  as  soon  as  il  was  decided  that  the  election  should  be 
held  in  that  city.  The  period  of  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy 
See  was  one  of  great  disquiet,  as  it  had  often  been  before. 
The  Sienese  in  Rome  suffered  much,  and  were  assailed 
by  a  hostile  crowd  wherever  they  appeared.* 

Cardinal  Raverella  relumed  from  his  Mission  to  Naples 
on  the  23rd  August,  and  Cardinal  Gonzaga  reached  Rome 
on  the  24th.  The  Sacred  College  assembled  in  the  morning 
of  the  35th  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Scarampo.  In  this 
preliminary  meeting,  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the 
prudence  of  holding  a  Conclave  in  the  Vatican  while 
[Antonio  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfij  still  kept  possession 
of  the  Castle  of  St,  Angelo,  and  many  Cardinals  advised 

*  ♦*Le«er  from  CardiriaJ  (ionzaga  to  his  fM>ier,  dated  Rome,  1464, 
Aug,  75.  See  *De5patch  of  G.  P.  Arrivabenc,  dated  Rome,  1464, 
Aug.  27:  "Quelli  de  Fermo  hanno  brusalo  quello  castello  de  S. 
Petro  de  Laio,  viltiperato  le  donne,  menalo  via  li  fanciulli  et  usato 
mille  crudelLtate  eliam  contra  li  luochi  sacri,  che  6  uno  stupore  ad 
adire.  Li  Series!  dove  se  trovano  Hono  a  furia  perseguitad."  Jacobus 
de  Arelio  writes  on  iTic  27th  Aug.,  1464,  lo  Marquess  Lodovico  Goti- 
zaga ;  *"  Molti  latrocinii  et  correrie  se  fanno  %-acante  questa  benedetta 
sedia  et  maxime  per  ta  strada  de  Ancona  a  Roma,"  All  these  leitera 
are  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 
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that  the  Election  should  take  place  in  the  Minerva  or  aX  the 
Cap!  to!,* 

The  Duke  of  Amalfi,  who  was  at  this  time  absent  from 
Rome,  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  suspicion,  principally 
because  of  the  close  relations  which  existed  between  him, 
the  Orsini,  and  King  Ferrante  of  Naples,  Some  of  the 
Cardinals  feared  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Pope  being  chosen 
who  was  not  agreeable  to  the  King,  he  might  make  diffi- 
culties about  giving  up  St  Angelo.  On  the  other  side, 
it  was  maintained  that  Antonio  Piccolomini  had  given  the 
most  positive  assurances,  and  that  regard  for  his  brothers, 
one  of  whom  wa:s  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College,  would 
deter  him  from  doing  anything  that  could  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  Conclave.  This  consideration  prevailed,  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  Election  should  be  held  in  the 
Vatican.! 

On  the  evening  of  the  2Sth  August,J  the  Cardinals  went 

*  **Letter  from  Cardinal  Gonia^  on  the  25th  Aug.,  1464,  foe,  cit. 
For  Roverella'is  arriva],  see  *Acta  CoTisrst,,  f.  33b,  Secret  Archives 
of  the  Vatican. 

t  See  AmmaNaTI,  Coniment.  347  j  **Letter  of  the  3  5tli  Aug.,  fram 
Cardliial  Goilzaga  ;  and  a  **Despatch  of  J.  P.  Arrivabcne  of  tlie  27lh 
Aug.,  1464  (Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua);  also  the  ""Report  of  Jo.  An, 
FerrofiTius  to  Cecco  SimoneQ,  dated  Rome,  ex  palalio  S,  Petri  die 
?cxix.  AugustL,  1464.    State  Archives^  Milan,  Cart.  GcQ. 

t  Ammanati.  he,  cit.,  says  the  27th  August.  This  date,  which 
is  repeated  by  CanCELLIERI,  Stagioni,  15;  GREGOROVIUS,  VII,, 
206,  3rd  ed. ;  Reumont,  111.,  I,  153  ;  and  Rohrbacher-Knopfleb, 
333,  is  wrong)  as  is  also  that  given  by  PETRUCELU,  aSsj  the  26th 
August.  The  Cron.  Rom.,  30,  name  the  22nd  ;  the  Diario  Nepesino, 
141,  has  the  i3th  ;  Infessuni,  1139^  the  24th  August;  Creiohton,  III,, 
3,  follows  this  last.  The  3ijth  is  established  aa  the  day  of  entrance 
into  Conclave  by  the  following  authorities  :— (fl)  *Dcspalches  of  J.  P. 
Arrivabene  of  the  27th  Aug.  and  ist  Sept.,  1464;  (/')  *Despatch  of 
jacopo  de  Aretio  of  the  ist  Sept.,  1464  (Gonzaga  Archives);  {c) 
the  *Report  of  J.  A.  Ferrofiuus  of  the  agih  August :  "  Heri  sera  da 
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into  Conclave.  We  have  a  graphic  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  Duke  of  Mantua's  Envoy.  The  little 
Chapel  of  the  Palace  was  chosen  for  the  actual  Election. 
The  doors  and  windows  were  walled  up.  The  chambers  to 
be  occupied  during  the  election  were  like  monks'  cells ;  they 
were  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  were  so  dark  that  arti- 
ficial light  was  almost  constantly  necessaty.  The  cells  were 
marked  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  assigned  to  the 
different  Cardinals  by  lot.  Each  Cardinal  had  his  meals 
brought  to  him  at  regular  hours  by  his  servants,  in  a  coffer 
called  a  comuta,  adorned  with  his  coat  of  arms.  These 
coffers  had  to  pass  three  sets  of  guards  who  surrounded 
the  Conclave.  The  first  was  composed  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, the  second  of  Ambassadors,  and  the  third  of 
Prelates;  they  carefully  examined  the  contents  of  the 
coffere,  so  that  no  letters  should  be  introduced  with  the 
provisions.* 

Bessarion  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Deanj  and 
for  a  long  time  it  seemed  likely  that  the  tiara  would  fall 
to  his  share.f  After  him  the  most  notable  among  the 
Cardinals  were,  d'EstouteviUe,  the  head  of  the  French 
party  ;  Carvajal,  with  his  untiring  zeal ;  Torquemada,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  the  first  theologian  of  his  time ;  and 
the  two  antipodes,  Scarampo  and  Barbo,  Of  the  more 
youthful  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  Roderigo  Borgia 
was    distinguished    by   his    position    of    V ice-Chancellor. 

le  xxiii.  a  )e  xxiv.  hare  li  rev""  S"  cardinali  intrarono  in  conclave 
numero  xix.  che'l  rev,  card,  de  Theano  nondum  venii  et  S.  Sisto 
propter  infinnitalem  nondum  e  venuto  o  reciius  scato  portato  fin 
a.  queslo  niatina  si  che  adesso  sonno  xx""  (Stale  Archives,  Miian) ; 
{d)  Cronica  di  Bologrja,  758  ;  {e)  *Acta  Consist.,  f.  33b,  Secret  Archives 
of  the  Vatican. 

*  **RepoH  of  Arrivabene  of  the  1st  Sept.,  1464.    Gonaga  Archives. 

+  Vespasiano  da  BiSTicci,  [92  J  CoHTEEius,  Dc  cardinalatu, 
CXXlb. 
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His  private  life,  like  that  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  was  any- 
thing but  edifying.  Cardinals  Filippo  Calandrini,  Francesco 
Todeschini  Ficcolomini,  Juan  de  Mella,  Angelo  Capranicaj 
Lodovico  Libretto,  and  Barlolomeo  Roverella,*  by  their 
irreproachable  conduct  formed  a  great  contrast  to  Borgia 
and  Gonzaga.  In  Ancona,  Roverella  had,  like  Capranica, 
Carvajal,  and  Calandrfni,  been  named  as  a  candidate  for 
the  papacy.f  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  June,  1464, 
when  the  condition  of  Pius  II.  had  become  worse,  Cardinal 
Barbo's  prospects  had  been  highly  thought  of.  The 
Milanese  Ambassador  advised  his  master  at  that  time  to 
make  a  friend  of  this  Cardinal.^ 

On  the  27th  August,  one  of  the  Ambassadors  then  in 
Rome  wrote  as  follows :  "  The  negotiations  regarding  the 
Papal  Election  are  being  carried  on  in  every  direction  in 
secret,  and  with  great  zeal.  God  grant  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  not  human  passions,  may  preside !  Some  few 
persons  conclude,  from  certain  predictions,  that  Cardinal 
Torquemada  will  be  Pope,  but  he  13  very  suffering,  and 
this  morning  was  said  to  be  dead,  which,  however,  I  do  not 
believe.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  choice  will  fall  on 
one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College,  and,  in 
virtue  of  some  prophecies,  Battista  Pallavicini,  Bishop  of 
Rcggio,  is  named."  § 

♦  Ammanati,  Comment,  34Sb  sey.;  GaSPaR,  VeRONEx..  102S- 
1038 ;  GREGOROVIUS,  VII.,  i05-J06,  3rd  cd. ;  ClAMPI,  Forteguerri, 
17-fS. 

t  So  Raphael  Ca/mus  infonns  us  in  a  *Lettcr  of  Ihc  isth  August,. 
1464.    State  Archives,  Milan. 

J  *0.  de  Cairetto  to  Fr.  Sforza,  dated  Rome,  1464,  June  14th. 
Ambroaian.  Library. 

§  **Despaich  of  J.  P.  Amvabene,  dated  Rome,  1464,  Aug.  37th^ 
See  the  **Letler  of  Jacopo  de  Aretio,  dated  Rome,  1464,  Sept,  i. 
(Gonza^  Archives,  Mantua.)  At  Ancona  it  wss  believed  that 
d'Estouleviile's     Election    was     very    probable ;  see    ^Despatch    of 
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The  statements  regarding  Cardinal  Torquemada's  pros- 
pects of  election  are  confirmed  by  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan's  Envoys.  On  the  29th  August  he  informed  his 
master  of  the  general  impression  that  Cardinal  Torque- 
mada,  who  had  that  morning  been  carried  into  the  Con- 
clave, would  never  return  to  his  own  dwelhng,  but  would 
either  become  Pope  or  die,  as  he  was  so  old  and  feeble* 
After  Torquema-da,  Scarampo  was  thought  by  many  likely 
to  be  the  favoured  candidate.! 

The  discourse  pronounced  by  Domenico  de'  Domenichi, 
the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Torcello,  in  St.  Peter's,  before  the 
Conclave  began,  gives  a  picture  of  the  general  state  of 
affairs,  and  describes  the  disposition  of  the  Electors.J     The 

S.  Nardini  to  Fr.  Sforza,  dated  Ancona,  1464,  Aug.  1:6th.  (SQ,te 
Archives,  Milan.)  For  an  account  of  the  pious  and  learned  B.  Palla- 
vicini,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Vittorino  of  Feltre,  see  AffO,  Scritt. 
Parmiz.,  II.,  242  Sf^.  ;  MariNI,  IL,  i8r,  199. 

*  ""Communis  est  opinio  chel  rev.  Monsig.  S,  Sisto,  quale  questa 
macina  fu  portaco  al  conclave,  piu  non  debia  tom&re  ad  casa  essendo 
aut  crealo  pontifice  aut  posto  in  sepultura,  adeo  est  sene\  et  inJirmis." 
Despatch  of  J.  A.  Fermfinus  of  the  2gth  Aug.,  1464.  State  Archives, 
Milan. 

+  *Letier  from  Jacopo  de  Aretio  to  Marchioness  Barbara  of  Mantua, 
dated  Rome,  14&4,  Sept.  i.     Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

t  ■**Rev.  patris  Dominici  episcopi  TorceJlani  ad  rev""*'  domanos 
S.  K.  E.  cardinales  oratio  pro  electione  summi  pontificis  habita  Romae 
in  basilica  S,  Petri.  I  am  acquainted  with  four  MS.  copies  of  this 
Discourse,  three  of  which  are  in  the  Vatican  Library:  (i)  Cod.  Vat., 
3675 ;  (2)  Cod.  Vat.,  45Sg^  f.  25-4^  i  (3)  Ottab.,  lojSt  pp.  lo-iSb  ;  {4) 
Cod.  CXXXIV.,  f.  105  sff.,  of  the  Library  at  Turin.  The  last  MS. 
states  that  the  Discourse  was  pronounced  on  the  iv,  Cal.  Sept,  M33. 
N.  2  and  3,  give  viii.  Cal.  Sept.  =  25lh  Aug.,  N.  1,  v.  Cal.  SepL  =  l8th 
Aug.  As  the  Customary  Discourse  de  eligendo  3.  ponlifice  was 
pronounced  before  the  Cardinals  went  into  Conclave,  and  Cod.  Vat., 
45S9,  expressly  speaks  of  the  Discourse  as  *^habita  in  basilica  S.  Petri," 
the  last  named  date  must  be  the  correct  one.  On  the  sSth,  the 
Cardjj^als  heard  the  Mass  of  the   Holy  Ghost  in   St.  Peter's ;   *ee 
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preacher  took  for  his  text  the  words  of  JeremJas,  "  To 
what  shall  (  equal  thee,  O  virgin,  daughter  of  Sion  ?  For 
great  as  a  sea  is  thy  destruction:  who  .shall  heal  thee?" 
and  applied  them  to  the  state  of  Christendom.  He  re- 
called the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Christian  losses, 
in  the  East,  which  followed  on  that  deplorable  event. 
Things  had  now,  he  said,  reached  such  a  point  that  tidings 
of  defeat  were  frequently,  indeed  almost  daily,  received  ; 
and  yet  the  Princes  took  no  heed,  and  were,  as  had  been 
evident  during  the  life-time  of  Pius  II.,  deaf  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  Supreme  Head  of  Christendom.  After  an 
affecting  picture  of  the  dangers  from  without,  Domenichi 
turned  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ills  which  the  Church 
had  to  suffer  from  her  own  sons.  The  clergy,  he  said,  are 
slandered,  the  goods  of  the  Church  plundered,  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  impeded,  and  the  power  of  the  keys  despised. 
He  frankly  blamed  the  Popes  for  their  compliance  with 
the  unjust  demands  of  Princes,  and  attributed  the  sad 
condition  of  the  times  to  the  fact  that  those  in  authority 
had  sought  their  own  interests,  and  not  those  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Help,  he  maintained,  could  be  looked  for  only 
from  a  Chief  Pastor  who  would  give  back  to  the  Church 
her  former  liberty,  and  would  not  fear  the  power  of 
Princes.*  He  pointed  out  that  the  relations  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Bishops  had  also  been  impaired.  "  Burdened 
by  you,"  e.\claimed  the  Orator,  addressing  the  Cardinals. 
"  the  Bishops  favour  your  enemies ;  oppressed  by  the 
Princes,  they  turn,  not  to  the  Mother  who  appears  to  them 
in  the  guise  of  a  step-mother,  but  seek  the  favour  o{  those 
into  whose  power  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall."  Finally, 
Domenichi  declared  that  the  position  of  the  Sacred  Collie 

•■Report  of  J.  A.  Ferrofinus  of  the  29th  Augusi,  1464.  Slate  Archives, 
Milan. 

•  »Cod.  Vatic^  4SS9.  f  38b,  39- 
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itself  was  not  what  it  had  been.  "  Where,"  he  asked,  "  is 
the  former  splendour  of  your  authority  ?  where  is  the 
Majesty  of  your  College?  Once,  whatever  was  to  be  done, 
was  first  laid  before  your  Senate,  hardly  anything  was 
determined  without  your  counsel."  Domenichi  concluded 
by  lamenting  the  complete  change  that  had  taken  place, 
and  pronouncing  the  existing  state  of  things  to  be  insup- 
portable, inasmuch  as  the  authority,  dignity,  and  splendour 
of  the  Sacred  College  had  well-nigh  disappeared.* 

These  last  words  were  hailed  with  delight  by  those 
Cardinals  who  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  limit  the 
Papal  authority.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Conclave  this 
party  framed  an  Election  Capitulation,  which  all  the 
Cardinals,  except  Scarampo,  signed,  and  swore  to  observe.f 

The  provisions  of  this  document  would  necessarily  have 
involved  a  transformation  of  the  monarchical  character 
of  the  Church's  Constitution,  and  have  reduced  the  Pope 
to  the  position  of  the  mere  President  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals. 

The  Capitulation  heg'an  by  binding  the  future  Pope  to 
prosecute  the  Turkish  war,  and  to  devote  to  this  purpose 

*  *Codi  Vatic,  cii.  f.  40b,  42.  There  is  a  passage  on  this  subject  in 
Gregorovius,  VM.,  206-207,  3rd  ed. 

t  Despatch  of  Arrivabene  of  Sept,  I,  1464.  (Gotiiaga  Archives, 
Mantua.)  The  Election  Capitulation  is  in  AMMANATI,  Comment, 
350-51,  and  has  often  been  published  from  his  version,  as  in 
Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1464,  N.  55;  Ciaconius,  II.,  1071  ;  Qujrini, 
Vind.,  XXII.-XXIX.  ;  DoLLiNCER,  Beitriige,  111.,  344.  Hofler, 
Zut  Kritik  und  Quelknkunde  Karls  V.,  and  Abth,  (Wien,  i8?S), 
prints  it,  pp.  62-3,  from  a  very  incorrect  MS.  in  the  Court  Library  at 
Munich  {Cod.  Lat.,  IJi),  as  if  it  had  not  previously  been  published. 
Otto  de  Carretto  promises  soon  to  send  the  Duke  of  Milan  a  copy  of 
the  Election  Capiiulation,  which,  when  he  wrote,  he  had  not  himself 
seen.  'Despatch,  dated  Rome,  14&4,  Sept.  11.  Ambrosian  Library, 
Milan,  Cod.  Z.— 219,  Supp. 
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all  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Alum  quarries.  He  was, 
moreover,  to  reform  the  Roman  Court,  was  not  to  remove 
it  to  any  other  Italian  city  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  Cardinals,  nor  to  any  place  out  of  Italy 
without  the  consent  of  the  whole  body.  A  General  Council 
wa5  to  be  summoned  within  three  years'  time,  Tliis 
Council  was  to  reform  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  to  sumnuin 
the  temporal  Princes  to  defend  Christendom  against  the 
Turks.  It  was  further  decided  that  the  number  of  the 
Cardinals  should  never  exceed  four  and  twenty,  and  that 
one  only  should  be  of  the  Pope's  kindred  ;  no  one  was  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Sacred  College  under  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  also  no  one  who  did  not  possess  the  requisite  amount 
of  learning.  Creations  of  new  Cardinals,  and  nominations 
to  the  greater  benefices,  were  only  to  be  made  with  the 
express  consent  of  the  Sacred  College,  The  Pope  was 
further  to  bind  himself  not  to  alienate  any  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Church,  not  to  declare  war,  or  enter  into  any 
alliance  without  the  consent  of  the  Cardinals;  to  confer 
the  more  important  fortresses  in  the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter 
exclusively  on  Clerics,  who,  however,  were  not  to  be  his 
kinsmen  ;  no  relation  of  his  was  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Commander-in-Chief  of  his  troops.  In  State  documetitSi 
the  formula,  "  after  consultation  with  our  Brethren,"  was 
only  to  be  Used  when  the  Cardinals  bad  actually  been 
summoned  together  in  Council  Every  month  these  re- 
solutions were  to  be  read  to  the  Pope  in  Consistorj',  and 
twice  in  the  year  the  Cardinals  were  to  examine  whether 
he  had  faithfully  observed  them ;  should  this  not  be  the 
case  they  were,  "with  the  charity  due  from  sons  towards 
their  parents/'  to  remind  him  three  times  of  his  promise. 
What  was  to  take  place,  in  the  event  of  these  warnings 
being  unheeded,  is  not  stated.  Schism  was  the  only  course 
open. 


CARDINAL  GARBO  ELECTED  POPE. 


II 


The  arrangement  of  the  Election  Capitulation  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Election,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  very 
rapidly  concluded,  The  first  scrutiny  took  place  on  the 
30th  August,*  Scarampo  had  seven  votes,  d'EstoutevilIe 
nine,  and  Pietro  Barbo  eleven.  The  last-named  Cardinal, 
who,  six  years  before,  had  almost  obtained  the  tiara,f  now 
at  once  received  three  more  votes  by  way  o(  accessit.  His 
election  was  accordingly  secured.  The  other  Cardinals 
also  agreed,  invested  him  with  the  Papal  robes,  and  did 
him  homage.  Thus  the  high-born  but  needy  Sienese  Pope 
was  succeeded  by  a  rich  Venetian  noble.  The  populace 
assembled  in  front  of  the  Vatican  received  the  news  with 
joy.  The  Pope  was  then  carried  to  St  Peter's,  where  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  it  wa*  most  difficult  to  find  a 
passage  through  it. J 

*  The  [)rincip.tl  auihority  for  the  completely  n«\v  informalion  given 
above  is  **De3p3tch  of  Arrivabene  of  the  ist  Sept,  1464.  (Gonzaga 
Archives,  Mantua.)  See,  in  the  same  Archives,  ihe  *De5patch  of  Jacopo 
de  Arelio  io  Lodovico  Coniaga  of  the  ist  Sept,  and  Cardinal  Gopzaga's 
Letter  of  the  l_jthSepL,  1464. 

t  See  our  account,  Vol.  IL,  p.  322. 

t  Various  dates  are  given,  not  only  for  the  beeinning  of  the  Conclave 
hut  also  for  the  actual  Election  of  Paul  11.,  and  this  even  by  con- 
temporaries who  ought  to  have  been  well  informed.  In  a  *Letter  from 
.Albertirto  de  Cigognara  to  Marchioness  Barbara,  dated  Rome,  i4fi4i 
Sept.  I,  the  I'ope  is  said  to  Iiave  been  elected  on  the  38th  AugUsL 
(Gonzaga  Archives.)  Platina,  762,  and  the  Istoria  di  Chiusi^  994, 
name  the  31st  August,  and  are  followed  by  Chevalier,  1740,  and 
KraLfs,  S02,  while  L'^PINOIS,  43s,  mentions  the  39th.  The  3oih  August, 
however,  is  established  by  the  testimony  of  many  chroniclers  1  see 
Cronica  di  Bolo^a,  75S  ;  Diario  Nepcsino,  \^\  ;  NOTAR  GiacOMO, 
107  ;  Chron.  Eugub.,  lOoH  ;  Ph.  DE  LiCNAMlNE,  13IO  ;  *CiHIRARDACC[, 

Cron.  di  Uologna  (see  our  Vol  III.,  p,  354),  and  a  number  of  other  wclU 
informed  conlempomnes,  such  as  Caspar.  Veron.  in  Marini,  I L,  1 78  ;  F. 
Hanko,  Pqjit.  Corresp.  Breslati's,  I X.,  94  ;  *ArrivabenCi*Jacopo  deAretJo 
{see  preceding  note*) ;  and  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  in  a  Letter  of  the  30th 
August  to  hta  father  ;  also  by  the  Coilcge  of  Cardinals  itself  in  a  *Letter 
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The  unusual  rapidity  of  Cardfna!  Barbo's  Election  was 
looked  upon  by  many  as  a.  miracle,  for  an  Election 
preceded  by  less  than  three  scrutinies  had  not  occurred 
within  the  memorj'  of  man ;  but  a  little  consideration 
enables  us  to  understand  the  motives  for  the  haste  of  the 
Cardinals,*  The  first  of  these  was  the  anxious  state  of 
public  aflairs,  tojjether  with  fear  of  the  King  of  Naples 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Amalfi,  the  latter  of  whom  had  his 
troops  encamped  on  the  frontiers  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  ;f  moreover,  Torquemada,  Scarampo,  and  Barbo 
were  very  ailing,  and  Rodrigo  Borg"ia  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  illness  ;  he  appeared  in  the  Conclave  with  his 
head  bound  up.J  The  confinement  and  privations  of  the 
Conclave  must  necessarily  have  been  doubly  irksome  to 
these  invalids,  and  made  them  desirous  to  get  through 
the  Election  without  delay. 

Cardinal  Ammanati  says  that  Barbo  at  first  wished  to 
take  the  name  of  Formosus ;  the  Cardinals,  however, 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  seem  to  be  an 
allusion  to  his  good  looks,  Barbo,  who  had  been  Cardinal 
I'riest  of  St.  Mark'.s,  then  thought  of  selecting  Mark,  but  this 
was  the  war-cry  of  the  Venetians,  and  was  therefore  deemed 
unsuitable.     Finally,  he  decided  to  be  known  as  Paul  11. § 


to  Lodovico  Coniaga,  d,  A  Romae  die  sexta  Sepi.  A",  1464,  assumptionis 
dom.  nostri  pape  prefati  die  octava.  (Gonzaga  Archives.)  To  these 
may  be  added  ihe  statemeni  in  ihe  "Acta  Consist.,  /x.  cii.,  of  tlie  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Valican. 

*  Besides  Canensius,  32^  see  the  *Des.patch  of  Jacopo  de  Aretio 
of  Sept.  I,  1464:  "Facia  qiiesta  eleclione  al  mio  parer  mitaculosa- 
mence,  perho  che  (uui  dkono  non  esser  mai  fatto  mena  che  tre 
scruplinii."     Gotizaga  Archives. 

t  **Despatch  of  J.  P.  Arrivabene  to  Miirchioticss  Barbara,  dated 
Rome,  1464,  Aug.  27.    Goniaga  Archives. 

*  ♦♦Despatch  of  the  same,  ist  Sept.,  1464. 

^  Ammanati,  Commenl.  348.     This  historian,  who  certainly  was 


HE  TAKES  THE  NAME   OF   PAUI,  II.  13 

The  new  Pope  vvaSj  as  Ammanati  in  a  confidential 
autograph  letter  informed  the  Duke  of  Milan,  indebted 
for  his  elevation  to  the  elder  Cardinals,  that  is  to  say,  to 
those  who  had  been  members  of  the  Sacred  College  before 
the  time  of  Pius  II.;  they  were  of  opinioii  that  the 
late  Pope  had  shewn  so  little  regard  to  the  Cardinals, 
because  his  own  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Sacred 
College  had  been  very  short.  Some  of  the  younger  Car- 
dinals, and  amongst  them  Ammanati,  joined  the  party 
of  the  elders.* 

The  Prelate  so  quickly  elevated  to  the  Supreme  dignity 
of  Christendom  was  at  this  time  in  the  48th  year  of 
his   age.f     His  pious  mother  was  sister  to  Eugenius  IV., 

not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Paul  II,,  writes  ;  "  Indiderat  autem  stbl 
Fortn&si  potitifids  tiomen  secutus  credo  religionem  animi  quandam 
quahistoriam  eius  legens  innocentlam  adamarat."  It  is,  however,  not 
true  that  Paul  II,  wished  to  be  called  Formosus  on  account  of  his 
personal  beauty,  as  Palackv,  IV,,  2,  237,  and  others  have  stated.  This 
writer  charges  Paul  II.,  who  would  never  sillow  a  capital  sentence  to 
be  carried  out  (see  Platina  in  Vairant,  I.,  34)  with  cruelty  (p,  326),  and 
also  affirms  that  Ihe  Election  Capitulation  required  the  immediate 
summoning  of  a  Council.  Two  names  are  spoken  of  in  the  ^Despatch 
of  Jacopo  de  Aretio  lo  Marchioness  Barbam,  dated  Rome,  1464, 
Sept.  1  (Gon/aga  Archives),  which  is  unfortunately  mutilated.  Otto 
de  Carrello  and  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in  iheir  ""Letter  to  Fr,  Sforza, 
dated  Rome,  14&4,  Aug.  30,  only  mention  the  name  of  Mark,  State 
Archii^es,  Milafi. 

*  *Letter  of  CarcJ.  Ammanati  lo  Fr.  Sforza,  written  on  the  1st  SepL, 
1464  (Ambrosian  Library) ;  see  Appendix,  N,  i.  Gregorovius" 
Bssertioii,  VIL,  30S,  3rd  ed.,  that  "he  owed  the  tiara  to  the  aULance  of 
the  Roman  Cotirt  with  Venice  against  the  Turkish  war,"  lacks  proof, 

t  Ammanati,  34S,  expressly  says:  "Aniios  48  liatus."     Reuwont, 

IILj  I,  153;  Gregorovius,  VII.,  207,  3rd  ed. ;  Chevalier,  1740; 
ZoPFFELin  Henog-,  Real-EncyW,,  XL,  318.  2nd  ed, ;  MOntz,  IL,  tag; 
Rohrbacher-Knopflcr  and  oiheis  must  therefore  be  mistaken  in  giving 
1418  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  CanensiuS'  statement  (p,  9)  that  Barbq 
was  born  on  the  Jjrd  Februarj',  I417,  agrees  wilh  that  of  Ammanati. 
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and  the  youth,  originally  destined  for  a  mercantile  career, 
had  been  v^ty  carefully  brought  up,  and  owed  his  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  his  ecclesiastical  adva^cement^  to  that 
Pope.*  The  teachers  selected  by  Eugenius  IV.  for  his 
nephew  were  men  of  ability.f  yet  the  progress  of  the 
latter  was  but  &lo\v;  he  took  no  interest  in  Humanistic 
studies,  History  and  Caflon  Law  had  more  attraction  for 
him.  Barbo's  favourite  pursuit  at  that  time  was  the 
collection  of  coins^  gems/  and  other  antiquities.!^ 

As  early  as  1440,  Barbo  was,  together  with  his  rival 
Scarampo,  raised  to  the  purple;  he  also  became  Cardinal 
Deacon  of  S'"  Maria  Nuova  (now  S'*  Francesca  Romana), 
which  Church  he  afterwards  eicchanged  for  5-  Marco.§ 
Under  Nicholas  V.  and  Calixtus  IIL,  he  continued  to 
occupy  the  same   influential    position   as  he  had   enjoyed 

Re|i;ardin;g  his  family,  which,  of  course,  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Dornitii  AenobarbL,  sec  Litta,  146,  where  arc  given  engravings  of 
the  coat  of  amis,  of  a.  ring^,  and  of  a  Bust  of  Paul  IL,  now  in  a  PaJace 
in  Venice. 

*  Canensius,  9. 

+  Barbo,  when  Pope,  shewed  his  gratitude  to  them.  See  Platina, 
763;  Canensius,  II;  and  a  ♦Despatch  from  Otto  de  Carretto^  dated 
Rome,  Oct,  9,  fA^A-    State  Archives,  Milan,  Cart.  Gen. 

I  MuNTi,  II.,  2,  3,  I3g.  It  may  here  be  remarked  1h»t  the  Venetian 
nobles  as  a  class  were  indiffecent  towards  Humanism ;  sec  VoiGT,  1., 
416,  ind  ed. 

S  See  our  Vol.  I.,  302.  The  nomination  took  place  in  Florence,  and, 
on  the  Sch  Sfipt.,  1466,  Paul  II.  gratefully  alluded  to  it  in  writing  to  the 
Floreniine-s  :  "  Insuper  cum  in  minoribus  agebainus,  multum  famillariter 
in  ca  urbe  versati  suntus  ct  con  sue  tu  din  em  multoruin  habuimus  ibique 
dignitatem  cardinalattis  accepimus,  ut  profecto  cam  patriam  quasi 
nnstram  omni  dilectione  el  patema  caritate  complcctamur."  CI.  X. 
Dist.  IK,  N.  23,  f.  i4Sb-]49b.  In  a  "•'Brief  d.  d.  Rom.,  146&,  Man  tfi, 
Paul  II,  again  declares  his  affection  for  Florence :  "  ubi  adolescentiam 
summa  consolalione  et  bcnivolentia  omnium  baciQrum  civium  egimus 
ac  demum  cardinalatus  honorem  suscepinius  ;l'  /A/rf,,  f.  173,  State 
Archives,  Florence. 
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diirmg  tlhe  pontificate  of  his  uncle.*  His  relations  with 
Pius  II.  were  not  of  so  agreeable  a  character.  The 
Cardinal  of  S.  Marcof  derived  a  princely  income  from 
hii^  numerous  benefices,  and  made  a  most  generous  use 
of  it,  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  less  wealthy  colleagues, 
such  as  Cusa  and  >^neas  Sylvius,  A  lover  of  splendour,  like 
all  Venetians,  he  began  in  1455  ^*^  build  a  great  palace, 
and  in  1458  undertook  the  restoration  of  his  titular  Church. 
He  was  also  a  diligent  collector  of  antiques  and  artistic 
treasures,  and  in  this  respect,  rivalled  even  the  Medici.J 

The  Cardinal  of  Venice,  as  Barbo  was  also  styled,  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  personages  in  the  Court  and  City 
of  Rome.  His  generosity,  liberality,  affability,  and  gentle- 
ness, soon  won  all  hearts.  His  devotion  to  his  friends  was 
manifested  on  the  occasion  of  the  fall  of  the  Borgia.| 
Any  one  who  enjoyed  his  patronage  was  deemed  fortunate. 
He  used  to  visit  the  sick  in  his  neighbourhood  with  kindly 


J  episc.  Vicenlm. 


*  See  Platina,  764 ;  and  D.  Jt;stmiAKtJS  in  LlJNic,  Orat  I,  8. 
Barl>o's  Appointment  as  generalis  gubernator  in  prgv.  Campanie  et 
Maritime,  dat.  1456,  prid.  Non.  Jiilii  A°  2",  is  in  Regest.  458,  f.4b. 
Secret  Archi^'es  of  the  Vatican. 

+  His   contemporaries    g:eneraUy    called    liim    by    this    title.    The 
CardinaJ  in  his  *Letter5  used  to  sign  himself: 
P.  tit.  s.  Marci  presb. 
.  Car*'  Venetiar. 

1  found  ''Letters  with  this  heading-,  but  unimportant  in  their  contents, 
in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantia  (to  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  dat.  Rome, 
1456,  May  15  and  Dec  20),  and  in  the  Stale  Archives,  Milan  (to  Kr. 
Sfoiza,d.  d,  exurbe,  1454,  March  u,  1455,  Febr.  3.    Autogr.  pontif.  I.). 

t  Reumont,  111.,  1,  153  seg.  ;  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  II.,  131,  and  ed. 
Regarding  the  glorious  choir^hooks,  restored  by  Barbo,  and  now  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Papal  Chapel,  see  Haberl,  BausCcine  zur  Musik- 
gesch.,  Fasciculus  II. 

§  See  Dur  Vol.  IL,  p,  477,  The  great  "humanita"  of  Barbo  ja  parti- 
cularly praised  by  Jacopo  de  AretiO  in  a  letter  of  the  ist  Sept,,  1464, 
to  Marchiouess  ^rbara.     Gonzaga  Archives,  Maiituo. 
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solicitude,  and  had  a  little  pharmacy  from  which  he  dis- 
pensed medicines  gratis.  The  poor  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  open-handed  and  tender-hearted  Prince  of^ 
the  Church,  and  atrangcirs  were  delighted  with  the  kJndnesjB 
of  his  welcome  and  his  readiness  to  serve  them.  Any  one 
who  had  matters  of  business  at  the  Roman  Court,  might 
reckon  on  success  if  liarbo  took  an  interest  in  him.  Genial 
wit  and  good  humour  reigned  at  his  table,  and  he  used  to 
say  in  jest  that  when  he  became  Pope  each  Cardinal  should 
have  a  beautiful  villa,  to  which  he  might  retire  dunng^  the 
heat  of  summer.* 

Cardinal  Barbo  added  to  his  amiable  t^ualities  the  charr 
of  an  imposing  appearance  ;  he  was  tall,  well-made,  and  his 
bearing  was  dignified,  advantages  which  have  always  been 
greatly  valued  by  the  Italians,  For  half  a  century,  says 
a  chronicler,  a  handsomer  man  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Church,-)-  The  weak  points  in  his  character 
were  his  jealousy,  his  vanity,  and  an  overweening  love  of^ 
pomp,  which  betrayed  his  Venetian  and  mercantile  origin.™ 

According  to  the  rude  custom  of  the  age  the  Romans 
used  to  plunder  the  abode  of  a  new-made   Pontiff;  evei^f 
Cardinals  who  had  not  been  elected,  frequently  suffering  on 
these  occasions,  Barbu  and  Scarampo  had  taken  the  pre 
caution  of  placing  military  guards  in  their  Palaces.     At 
attack  made  on  Scarampo's  Palace,  when  a  report  of  hisj 
election  had  been  circulated,  was  repulsed.J     After  Barbo' 

*  VoiCT,  Enea  Silvio,  II].,  507;  CHR.1STOPHE,  uo-ng:  B*,lt6o'S 
"humanita,  amore  et  benivolentia"  cowards  his  friends  and  servants 
are  praised  by  Jacopo  de  Aretio  in  a  second  ■•Letter  of  the  1st  SepL^fl 
1464,  addressed  to  the  Marquess  of  Ma-nlua.     Gonzaga  Archives.  ■" 

t  N.  DELLA  TucciA,  «9,  sn  loo,  N.  1  ;  j^K.  SiLVius,  De  viris 
iUusir.,  2  (StuLtgan,  184a);  Caspar.  Veron,,  in  Marini,  II.,  187;  anc 
SCHIVENOGLIA,  (36. 

I  *Jacopo  de  Aretio  to  Marchioness  Barbara,  dated  Rome,   146^1 
Sept.  I.    Goniaga  Arc^hives. 
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elevation  became  known,  his  Palace,  which  was  full  of 
treasures  and  works  of  art,  was  besieged  by  the  rabble. 
Nothing  but  a  haystack,  however,  fe!l  into  their  hands. 
Some  of  the  marauders  then  rushed  tn  the  Convent  of  S'" 
Maria  Nuova,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  propierty 
belonging"  to  the  newly-elected  Pope  was  hidden  there. 
Defensive  preparations  had,  however,  been  made,  and  the 
mob  returned  to  the  Palace.  They  seemed  about  to  storm 
it,  but  were  pacified  by  a  present  of  13CXJ  ducats.* 

Extensive  preparations  for  the  Pope's  Coronation  were 
undertaken  by  three  Cardinals  chosen  for  the  purpose.^ 
Even  before  this  solemnity  took  places  he  was  delivered 
from  the  anxiety  which  had  beset  the  first  days  of  his  reign 
in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Amalfi.  After  the  Election,  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo  and  the  fortresses  of  Tivoli,  Spoleto, 
and  Ostta,  were  still  held  by  Siencse  captains  in  the  Duke's 
name ;  the  garrisons  declared  that  they  would  not  give 
up  these  strongholds  until  the  sum  of  30,000  ducats,  which 
he  said  he  had  advanced  to  the  Roman  Church,  had  been 
repaid.*  In  order  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  danger,  the  Pope  entru-'ited  St  Angelo,  which  was  finally 
given  up  to  him  on  the  14th  September,  to  the  learned 
Spaniard,  Roderigo  Sancio  de  Arevalo.  In  compliance 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  Election  Capitulation,  the  Pope 
also  arranged  that  for  the  future  the  governors  of  all  the 
fortresses  in  the  States  of  the  Church  should  be  Prelates.^ 

*  See  th«  *LetWr  cited  in  the  previous  note.  Paul  It  wa^,  Iiow- 
cver,  un.ible  to  hinder  the  plunder  of  his  chamber  in  the  Conclave  ; 
see  *AjTii'abene's  tetter  of  the  1st  Sept.,  1464.     GonKaga  Archives. 

t  See  the  two  *LetteR  already  died,  written  hy  jacapo  dt  Areiio, 
ist  Sept.,  E464  ;  and  a  *Despatch  of  this  Ambassador,  dated  Rome, 
1464,  Sept.  14. 

X  *D«patch  of  W.  Molitoris  of  9th  Sept.,  1464^  Gonzaga 
Archives. 

§  ^Report  of  J.  P,   Arrivabeue   of  the    16th   Sept.,    1464,   /of.  erf. 
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The  Pope's  Coronation  took  place  on  the  i6th  Sep- 
tember* Cardinal  Uorgia,  as  the  senior  of  the  Cardinal 
Deacons,  was  entitled  to  perform  the  ceremony,  but,  as  he 
was  indisposed,  Cardinal  Forteguerri  acted  in  his  stead-f 
The  ceremony  took  place  on  a  tribune  erected  in  front  of  SL 
Peter's,  It  was  observed  that  Paul  II.  did  not,  like  other 
Popes,  get  a  new  tiara  made  for  himself,  but  used  the  old 
one,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Pope  St.  Sylvester. 

After  his  Coronation  the  Pope  took  possession  of  the 
Lateran.  It  was  long  since  the  Romans  had  witnessed 
more  splendid  festivities.  More  than  23,000  florins  were 
spent  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Apostolic  Treasury-!  The  Pope  rode  from  Sl  Peter's  to 
S^  Maria  Nuova  on  a  palfrey  adorned  with  crimson  and 
silver,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Cardinal 
Gonzaga.  Ancient  custom  gave  the  Roman  populace  a 
claim  to  the  liorse  riddeu  by  the  Pope  to  the  Lateran; 
and,  after  the  Coronation  of  Pius  IL,  as  well  as  on  many 
other  occasions^  a  riot  had  been  the  result.     To  avoid  this, 

According  to  the  Diario  Nepesino,  142,  the  Castle  was  not  given  over 
until  Ihe  i6th  Sept. 

*  Hitherto  nothing  has  been  known  of  Paul  II.'s  Coronation  and 
llie  Posxesso,  save  the  date ;  see  Cancellieki,  Possessi,  44-5.  The 
description  we  give  is  founded  on  .A.rrivabene's  Report,  cited  in  pre- 
ceding note,  together  with  the  *Des]tatches  of  Jacopo  de  Aretio  and 
W.  Molitoi'is,  dated,  respectively,  the  17th  and  21st  l^ept.,  both  of 
which  :ire  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantu.i,  See  also  *Acla  Consist., 
f.  33b.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

+  The  statement  of  Ueumont  (IILv  i,  154}  and  HuFLER  (!Rod..de 
Borjfia,  24)  that  Card.  Dorgiia  crowned  the  Pope  is  mistaken.  Jacopo 
de  Areiio,  writing  on  the  ijih  Sept.,  enpi-essly  says:  *^'Et  perche  lo 
rev""  Monsig.  Vicccanccllierc,  a  ciii  spectava  porre  la  corfona]  in 
testa  a  N.  S**  come  a  piu  antiquo  diacono  cardinaie,  non  se  fientiva 
bene  perche  anfcora  non]  e  \xn  giiariio.  Monsig.  dc  Thyano  suppli  e 
fece  la  incomnatlone."  Goniaga  Archives. 
■  I  4MC-NTZ,  II.,  124-6. 
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Paul  II.  dismounted  at  the  Convetit  of  S'^  Maria  Nuova., 
leaving  the  palfrey  there,  and  having  himself  carried  in 
a  litter  the  rest  of  the  way,  The  functjon  in  the  Lateran 
was  followed  by  a  banquet.  The  Pope  spent  the  night 
in  the  Palace  of  S"  Maria  Maggiore,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  after  he  had  heard  Mass,  returned  to  the 
Vatican." 

Many  Embassies  soon  arrived  to  pay  homage  to  the 
new"  Pontiff,  The  first  was  from  the  King  of  Naples, 
which  was  admitted  to  an  audience  two  days  after  the 
Coronation,  when  Paul  II.  reminded  the  Envoys  of  the 
benefits  received  by  King  Ferrante  from  the  Apostolic 
See.-f  The  Neapolitan  Embassy  was  followed  by  others 
from  Lucca,  Siena,  Mantua,  Milan,  and  Florence,  this 
latter  being  remarkable  for  its  magnificence.  All  these 
were  received  in  public,  but  the  Embassies  from  the 
States  of  the  Church  in  Secret  Consistories ;  which 
furnished  an  opportunity  for  making  complaints  and 
asking  for  favours.  Paul  1 1.,  who,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  his  rtlgn,  appeared  to  think  a  good  deal  of 
his  own  importance, J  was  not  very  ready  to  comply  with 
these  requests,  and  disputes  with  the  Bolognese  arose 
in   consequence.|      Some   of  the   speeches    made   by   the 


*  "Acta  Consist.,  he,  di.    Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

t  *Despalch  of  W.  MoHtoris  of  2tst  Sept.,  1464.  See  Jacopo  de 
Aretio's  **LetIer  of  the  29ih  Oct.,  fifi^.    Goniraga  Archives. 

1  See  NOTAR  GiACOMO,  107. 

§  Besides  Jacopo  de  Aretio's  '•I-etler,  cited  in  note  t,  see  *LeUer 
wriUen  by  him  on  tlit  9th  Oct,,  1464  ;  Polit,  Corresp,  Breslau's,  IX.,  97  ; 
and  a  *Lctler  of  W.  Molitoris,  dated  RomCj  1464,  Oct  28.  (Gomaga 
Archives.)  Regarding  the  complaints  brought  forward  by  the  Ambas- 
sadors from  Ascoli,  see  the  'Lerter  of  the  .Archbishop  of  Milan  to 
Fr.  Sfonm,  dated  Roiue,  1464,  Dec.  14.  {Ambrosian  Llbtaiy,  ice.  cU,). 
The  *Oracio  of  Giulia  della  Mirandola's  Ambasssdor  ad  pontif,  snnim. 
Paulum,   II.,  1464,  is  to  be  found  in   tlic    Can>pori  Library,   Mqdena, 
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Ambassadors  were  masterpieces  of  Humanistic  eloquence, 
filled  with  quotations  from  the  ancient  authors.  That 
of  the  Jurist,  Francesco  Accoiti,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Milanese  Embassy,  was  specially  admired.*  On  the  2nd 
December  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
arrived  ;  they  were  commissioned  to  treat  also  of  the 
affairs  of  Bohemia.f 

Some  of  the  Articles  of  the  Election  Capitulation  were 
so  obnoxious  that  even  a  Pope  less  imbued  with  a  sense 


App.  Cod.  169  (saec, -15).  The  *Instruciion  far  the  Florentine 
Enib?»s>-,  daied  1464,  Oct.  fi,  is  in  the  State  Archives,  Florence, 
X.-I.-53,  f.  135.  GUlUIcmr,  Miscell.,  t6,  speaks  of  Ihe  relations 
betiveen  PanJ  II.  and  Bologna.  See  La  Mantia,  I.,  316;  Cipoi-LA, 
S4r. 

*  A  MS,  copy  of  Accolti's  discourse  is  in  the  Chapter  Library 
at  Lucca;  it  is  printed  in  BaLUj; K- MAfisi,  Miscell,,  III-,  166  seg. 
Sec  VaHLEN,  415-16;  and  MazZUCHELLI,  I.,  1,  68  seq.  Vahlcn 
makes  Accolli  arrive  in  Rome  al  the  end  of  1464.  This  is  incorrect. 
He  flehvered  his  discourse  in  the  October  of  that  year:  *"l]  nostro 
Misser  Francesco  d'Areio  ha  facto  ii  dovere  cum  yrande  comen- 
datiane  dogni  persona  che  ITw  udito."  OHo  de  Carretto  to  Fr, 
Sftiraa,  dated  Rome,  1464,  Oct.  32.  (Ambrosian  Library,  /pc.  .ci'/.) 
The  *Speeche5  of  the  Ambassadors  ofNaptcSf  Lucca,  Siena,  Ferrara, 
Venice,  and  Florence  are  in  Cod.  537  of  the  University  Libiary, 
Padua. 

t  Palackv,  IV.,  3,  328  j*y.  "^ To-day  the  EmperaHs  Ambassadors 
arrived,"  says  Jacopo  de  Arelio  in  a  *Despatch  of  ihe  2nd  Dec,  1464, 
{Goniaga  Archives.)  The  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in  n  *Le[ier  of  the 
I4tli  Dec,  1464,  Ambrosian  Library,  he.  at.,  mentions  a  nij^ht  attack 
upon  the  Imperial  Eniliassy.  which  yteatly  displeased  ihe  Pope. 
(The  war-cry  of  the  rioters  was  "Austria.")  In  November,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  at  Rhodes,  sent  an  Embasny  to  offer  their  homaj^e  ;  see 
BOBio,  228.  Regarding  a  French  Embassy  which,  perhaps,  was  con- 
nected with  this  occasion,  see  Jean  de  Reilhac,  I.,  TS3.  He  is 
mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  Acts  of  the  French  Nunciature  in 
the  Secret  Archives  only  begin  some  years  after  the  commencement 
of  Paul  ri.'s  Pontificate. 
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of  his  own  importance  than  Paul  II.  would  have  been 
driven  to  resist  this  fresh  attempt  to  introduce  an 
oligarchical  character  into  the  government  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  into  that 
of  the  Church  itself.  As  a  Venetian,  the  Pope  was  only 
too  well -acquainted  with  the  defects  of  this  system,  and 
was  firmly  resolved  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  reduced 
*'  to  the  helpless  position  of  a  Doge,  controlled  by  Com- 
mittees of  the  Nobles."*  He  was  encouraged  in  this 
resolve,  if  we  may  believe  Ammanati,  by  two  Bishops 
who  were  aspiring  to  the  purple."!- 

The  I'ope,  himself,  prepared  the  Ambassadors  for  an 
alteration  in  the  Election  Capitulation.  To  one  of  them 
he  bitterly  complained  that  its  stipulations  tied  his  hands 
so  that  he  could  hardly  do  anything  without  the  consent 
of  the  Cardinals.  "  I  perceive,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Milan's 
Ambassador  on  the  21  si  September,  "that  His  Holiness 
will  endeavour,  if  he  possibly  can,  to  mitigate  the  Election 
Capitulation. "J 

One  of  the  reasons  which,  from  Paul  IL's  point  of  view, 
compelled  him  to  take  this  course  was,  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  any  limitation  of  the  Monarcliical  power  of 
the  Pope  in  the  States  of  the  Church  would  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  that  power  in  matters 
pUfcly  ecclesiastical. 

*  Gregorovhjs,  VIL,  3rd  ed. ;  Creightok,  Ifl.,  6. 

t  Stefeno  Nardini^  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Teodoro  de  Lelli, 
Bishop  of  Trevtso.  Ammanati,  Comment.  351  ;  see  Epist.,  114. 
Nardini's  efforts  to  Iwcome  a  Cardinal  are  mentioned  in  a  '^Letter 
to  Fr.  Sforza  of  the  6th  Dec,  1464,  which  we  shall  ciie,  and  in  a 
■* Despatch  from  Otto  de  Carretto,  dated  Rome,  1464,  Sept.  21. 
Ambrosian  Library,  /ae,  af. 

X  **Le«er  of  Ouo  de  Carrello  to  Fr.  Sfoma,  dated  Rome,  1464, 
SepL  21.  (Ambrosian  Library,  /<«■,  cH.)  See  *Arri\'abene's  Letter  of 
1st  Sept.,  1464.     Gonaaga  Archives. 
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According  to  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  the  Constitution  of 
the  ChtiiL-iii  is,  by  Divine  appointment,  monarchical;  any 
attempt,  therefore,  to  alter  it  was  unlawfulj  and  the  oath  to 
observe  the  Election  Capitulation  invalid.  It  is,  moreover, 
an  article  of  Faith  that  each  Pope  receives  the  plenitude  of 
power  as  directly  from  God  as  when  it  was  first  conferred 
by  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Church.  Prescriptions  of 
limitation,  therefore,  whether  contained  in  an  Election 
Capitulation  or  In  the  enactments  of  a  predecessor,  can 
only  affect  the  new  Pope  as  counsels  or  directions,  not  as 
binding  obligations.* 

According  to  trustworthy  contemporaneous  testimony, 
the  intentions  of  many  of  the  Cardinals  in  framing  the 
Election  Capitulation  were  far  from  disinterested.  In 
reality,  their  aim  was,  not  the  removal  of  prevailing  abuses, 
but  an  unlawful  elevation  and  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  Sacred  College.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  the 
worldly-minded  Cardinal  d'Eslouteville,  who  would  have 
had  much  to  apprehend  from  a  genuine  reform.^     A  very 

*  See  our  Vol.  I.,  179  jcy.,  2S2.  Papa  subsequens  non  potest 
ligaci  COnsiitutiotiC:  praedieCeSSoris  sui.  See  Declaratio  Innoc,  II  I., 
c.  30,  de  clectione.  Bonif  V'llf.,  c.  fin.  dc  rescripiis  in  VI.— joncta 
glossa  nd  "nostris  success  on  bus  indicamus."  Eugen.  IV.,  Cunstit., 
"Quum  ad  nos"  an,  1433,  ap.  KAYKALDtfii.  The  I'opc  ought  not 
without  reason  to  neglect  such  indications,  accordingly,  some  Cano- 
nists hold  that  he  is  bound  honestatii  not  itecessifafi's  ettitsa  to  be 
guided  by  them  :  homstittis  causa,  thai  ia  to  say,  non  sine  rationabili 
causa  ab  illis  constitution ibus  recedere  potest ;  ita.  tamen  ut  penes 
ipsum  ponciticeni  (ct  non  penes  alios)  sit  judicare  de  cxistenlia  et 
Tationabilitafe  causae  recedendi  a  stamii^  praedeces&oruni.  If  this 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  enactments  of  a  predecessofi  far  tess  has 
the  College  of  Cardinals  power  to  establish  limitations.  See  RENE- 
DiCTUS  XIV.,  De  synod,  dioec,  XIII.,  c.  13,  N.  30.     Phillips,  v.,  900. 

+  **Report  of  Otto  de  Carretto  of  the  26th  Sept.,  1464.  (Amtrosian 
Libtmry.)  VAST(283)attri.butcs  the  origin  of  the  Election  Capitulation 
to  Be&sarion,  but  gives  iio  decisive  evidence  to  support  this  stat4;m«at. 
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well-informed  Ambassador,  writing  on  the  i  ith  September, 
1464,  says  that  the  stipulation  regardinfj  the  Council  was 
not  made  in  ^ood  faith  by  the  Cardinals,  but  adopted  by 
them  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Pope  in  fear,  and  induc- 
ing him  to  comply  with  their  demands.*  I'aul  11.,  who 
thoroughly  understood  these  designs,  soon  made  it  clear 
how  much  this  resolution  displeased  him. 

The  Pope  was  required  to  publish  a  Bull,  confirminjf  the 
Election  Capitulation,  on  the  third  day  after  his  Coroiia- 
tion ;  but  the  Bull  did  not  appear  and,  instead  of 
framing  it,  Paul  II.  was  occupying  himself  in  devising 
means  of  recovering  the  free  exercise  of  the  Monarchical 
power-t  He  caused  several  legal  authorities  to  draw  up 
opinions  on  the  question,  whether  the  articles  to  which  he 
had  sworn  in  the  Conclave  were  binding  on  him.  These 
authorities  answered  in  the  negative,!  ^""^  ^^^  Pope  then 

*  **Report  of  Olio  de  Carretto  of  the  1  ith  Sept.,  1464.  (Ajnbrosian 
Library.)  Fhantz,  SixtLis  IV.,  23,  is  therefore  mistaken  in  considering 
the  Election  CapiluLilion  as  an  e.^prcssion  of  Serious  pUrpas£s  of 
reform. 

t  **Report  of  Otio  de  Carretto  of  (he  26th  Sept.,  1464.  Ambrosian 
Library. 

t  See  Andreas  DE  HARBATIA,  Consilia,  1.,  c.  1  (see  SCHULTK,  11., 
306-311  :  and  Jahrb.  d.  preus§.  Kunsls.,  11^  37),  and  the  treatise  dedi- 
cated to  Paul  II.  in  the  MS.  Thcol.  LaL  quart.,  1S4,  of  the  RoyaJ 
Library,  Berlin;  *"Ad  beatiss.  Paulum  P,  M.  contra  supercilium 
eanim,  qui  pknitudinetn  pntestatis  Christ!  vicario  divinitus  attributam 
ita  cardinalibus  communicatam  censent,  ut  Romanum  pontificem  nee 
quae  sunt  fidd  terminare  nee  cardinales  creare  nec  ardua  quaeque 
sine  eorum  consllio  et  consensu  asserant  posse  disponerc  libellus." 
Lib.,  II.,  cap.  XIII.,  defends  the  principle:  "quod  nulla  piictio  facta 
sede  vacatice  etiam  si  voio  vcl  jurejui^ndo  ante  vel  post  electionem 
firmata  fuerit  Komani  pontificis  auctoritatcm  vel  circa  creation'cni 
cardinalium  vcl  regimen  universalis  ecclesiae  possit  ascringere."  The 
copy  in  the  Berlin  Library,  bound  in  red  veK'et  and  adorned  with 
Miniatures,,  and  with  the  arms  of  Paiil  II.,  is  the  one  presented  to  the 
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laid  a  document,  differing  very  essentially  from  the  Election 
Capitulation,  before  the  Cardinals,  and  persuaded,  or  con- 
strained, them  to  sign  it.  All  yielded,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aged  Carvajal,  who  was  immovable  in  his 
opposition.* 

The  excitement  in  the  Sacred  College  reached  such  a 
height  that  Cardinal  Alain,  brother  of  the  Admiral  of 
France,  told  the  Pope  to  his  face  that  his  whole  life  for 
twenty-four  years  had  been  nothing  but  a  plot  to  deceive 
them.f  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  whose  relations  with  Paul  II. 
Avere  in  general  friendly,  and  who  had  received  many 
favours  from  him,  wrote  word  to  his  father,  on  the  4th 
September,  that  the  Pope  was  very  much  taken  up  with 

Pope.  The  treatise  of  an  unknown  author  in  DOLLINGER,  DeiCragc, 
III.,  343-6,  is  directed  against  BafbatJa.  Dollmger  is  certainly  mis- 
taken in  ascribing  ihis  la  the  time  of  Paul  II.  :  Souchon  (Die 
Fapstivahlen,  Braunschweiy^,  18BS,  p.  16),  believes  Paris  de  Grassis, 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  Julius  1 1.,  to  have  been  its  author.  The 
*Di3ceptatlo  an  cspituJa  juraia  a  iiardinalibiis  scdc  vacante  obligent 
fulCuirum  poniificem  D.  Clemeniis  Tosii  monachi  ct  abbatis  Silvestrin! 
et  s.  congreg.  indicis  cotisu1tori:s  ad  Alexand-  VII.,  F.  O.  M.,  appeals 
to  Rarbatia,  Ccxl  J.-II.-36  (not  3!,  as  it  is  printed,  Vol.  !.,  p.  283), 
f.  425-443,  Chigi  Library,  Rome.  The  treatise  of  Dometiico  de' 
Dotnenichi  :  An  papa  Ligeiur  vinculis  suj  juramenii,  &c,,  also  belongs 
to  this  matter,  Turin  Library,  Cod.  134,  f.  m  seq.     See  Pasinius» 

*  AMMANATi,  ConmienL,  35J  ;  sw  Eplst.,  US'*  ^'^-  Ammanali's 
representation  rs  not  sine  ira  tl  Uudh,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  version  of  the  other  party  is  not  before  us.  The  following' 
passage  fram  an  Ambassadoi's  Report  is,  however,  interesting,  and 
gives  us  the  date  uf  the  abglition  of  the  Capitulation  (which  Ammanati 
does  not  mention);  *"Comc  per  I'altra  mia  {unfortunately  not  to  be 
found),  ho  diao  ad  V.  111.  S.  dopoy  se  sonno  toltl  in  parte  ci  in  parte 
modificati  quesii  capituli  dd  conclave,  che  c  stato  una  saluberrima 
cosa."  J-eder  from  Archbishop  S.  Nardlni  of  Milan  to  Fr.  Sfona, 
dated  Rome,  1464,  Dec.  6,    AmbrosLan  Library,  /or.  cH. 

t  Ammanati,  Epist.,  115. 
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his  dignity,  and  was  proceeding  in  a  most  dictatorial 
manner.  "Possibly,"  he  added,  "the  council  which  is  to 
take  place  in  three  years  may  humble  him."*  Even  in 
October,  it  was  reported  at  the  French  Court  that  a  schism 
had  begun. t 

Happily  this  danger  was  averted^  but  the  relations 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  continued  for  a  long 
time  far  from  friendly.  No  improvement  took  place,  even 
though  he  j_;ranted  pensions  to  the  poorer  members  of  the 
Sacred  Coltegej  and  to  all  Cardinals  in  general  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  the  red  biretta,  and  a  large  mitre  of  silk 
damask,  embroidered  with  pearls,  such  as  had  hitherto 
been  %voni  only  by  the  Popes-J 

Cardinal  Ammanati,  who  now  felt  into  complete  dis- 
grace, was  the  most  bitter  in  his  complaints  of  Paul  II. 
"All,''  he  wrote,  "is  suddenly  changed,  affability  has  given 
place  to  harshness,  friendliness  to  a  distant  and  repellent 
behaviour,  a  happy  commencement  to  an  evil  progress."! 

•  Cardinal  Gonzaga  to  his  father,  dated  Rome,  41I1  Sept.,  1464  ;  see 
Appendix,  N.  3.  Regarding  ihe  kindness  shewn  by  Paul  II.  luGonffiiga, 
see  Arrivabene's  Despatch  of  the  ist  Sept.,  cited  supra,  p.  r5,  note  §. 

t  **I)e5patch  of  the  Milanese  Ambassador  in  Fmnce  to  Fr.  Sforia, 
of  the  5th  Oct.,  1 644.     National  Libiary,  Paris. 

I  The  following  Reports  from  Ambassadors  which  I  lave  found,  have 
served  10  supplememi  the  former  acanmi  of  this  matter  (in  Phillips, 
VI.,  jygjiry.),  and  to  settle  its  date  :  (ci)*].  P.  Arrivabene  to  Marchioness 
Eafbara,  d.  d.  Roma,  1464,  Sett.  13  :  *'  Vole  el  papa  che  da  qui  inanii 
li  cardinal!  habbiano  !e  lor  mitre  bianche  raccamate  de  perle."  (_6) 
♦Jacopii  de  Aretio,  d,  d.  Roma,  1464,  Selt,.  rj. :  "Vole  N.  S"  che 
differentia  s>a  fra.  )e  mitre  de  i^uesti  S.  c.irdinah  et  altri  prclati  et  per 
tajito  ha  ordinato  quelle  de  ti  eardinrth  sicno  de  domaschitio  et  cum 
akunc  pcrle."  (1*)  *Car(!inal  Gonzrt^^a  to  his  inother,  1464J  Dec.  28  ; 
sec  Appendix,  N.  7  ;  (f^)  B.  Suardo  to  Marchioness  Darbaia,  dated 
Rome,  1465,  Jan,  7,  regarding  (he  Cardinals'  red  biretta.  All  these 
are  in  the   Gnnzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

g  AMMANATI,  Epist.,  [13b,  f.  93. 
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The  estrangement  was  aggravated  by  the  Pope's  inaccessi- 
bility, induced  by  his  peculiar  manner  of  life.  Changes, 
which  he  considered  necessary  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
were  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Court ;  day  was 
turned  into  night,  and  night  into  day.*  Audiences  were 
only  granted  at  night,  A  German  Ambassador  writes  ; 
'■His  Holiness  gives  no  more  audiences  by  day,  and,  as 
mine  was  the  first,  1  sat  all  night  in  the  Pope's  chamber 
until  3  o'clocl:  in  the  morning."  f  Other  accounts  say  that 
even  good  friends  of  the  Pope  had  to  wait  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days  before  they  could  see  him.J  To  obtain  an 
audience,  the  Envoy  from  Breslau  writes,  has  now  become 
quite  an  art.  He  had  recently  spent  as  mucli  as  five  hours 
in  the  Palace,  and  had  then  been  put  off  till  the  following 
evening.  "  Tt  has  now  become  three  times  as  difficult  to 
have  an  audience  as  it  was  under  Papa  Pio,"  says  this  same 
Ambassador,  adding  that  he  had  often  seen  even  Cardinals 
obliged  to  go  away,  after  waiting  two  hours,  without  having 
obtained  their  object§  It  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that 
business  was  greatly  delayed  and  continued  to  accumulate- 

*  Besides  Canensius,  48  and  69 ;  PLATiNA,  767-93 :  Amsianatj, 
Comm.,  350 ;  Cronica  di  Bologna,  7SS  ;  and  N.  della  TUCCIA,  loo,  n, 
I,  369;  see,  in  regard  to  the  nocturnal  habits  of  Pau!  II.,  *Otto  de 
Carrelto's  Letter  of  the  9tli  Oct,  1464,  and  a  *I)espatch  of  Augustinus 
de  Rubeis,  dated  Rorne,  146^,  June  i&.     Ambrosian  Library,  /ac,  cit. 

+  VoiGT,  Stimmen,  158.  See  Barrocius,  in  Atiecdot.  V'ertcla,  ed. 
ContarinI,  266. 

X  See  the  ^Despatch  of  the  Mila.nese  Ambassador  of  the  9t])  Oct., 
1464,  (AmbrosiaTi  Library.)  *J.  F.  Arrivabenc,  writing  on  the  5rd  Oct., 
1464,  sa>-s  that  the  old  Secretaries  of  the  Po]»  are  much  displeased, 
most  of  them  not  yet  having  had  an  audience.    Gonzaga  Archives. 

§  Poliit.  Corresp.  Bresku's,  IX.,  1  lo  ;  see  100-101.  See  ^Jacopo  de 
Aretio's  Despatch  of  the  31st  Jan.,  1465.  CGoniaga  Archives.)  See 
Appendix,  N.  la  Augustmiis  de  Rubeis  In  a  •Despatch,  dated  Rome, 
I466,  Dec  6,  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  obta.iikIn^  an  audience. 
State  Archives,  Mitan. 
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The  progress  of  affairs  was  further  hindered  by  the 
slowness,  indecision,  and  distrustfulness  which  were  natural 
tcT  Pope  Paul  II.*  In  many  cases  he  went  so  far  as  to 
in-'itnict  the  Chancery  not  to  accept  authentic  copies  of 
documents,  but  to  require  the  originals,f 

The  Amba.ssadors  also  lamented  the  difficulties  which 
the  Pope  made  in  granting  dispensations  and  important 
favoursj  All  these  causes  tended  seriously  to  diminish  the 
incomes  of  the  officials,  and  discontent  soon  prevailed 
amongst  them.§     This  dissatisfaction  led  to  the  expr<^sion 


*  All  the  Ambassadors  repeatedly  complain  of  these  hindrances. 
See,  amongst  others,  the  Repoits  of  Olio  de  Carretto  of  the  gih  Oct., 
1464  ;  of  Augustinus  de  Rutjeis,  dated  Rome,  1465,  May  i2(Ambrosian 
Library, /cc.  aV.) ;  of  jacobus  Trott us,  dated  Rome,  1467,  Dec.  3  (State 
Archives,  Modena) ;  of  W.  Molitoris,  dated  1464,  Dec.  10  (Goniaga 
Archives,  Mantua),  ""Augustinus  de  Rubeis  on  the  iSch  June,  1465, 
tells  Fr.  Sforza  that  the  Pope  is  "  longo,  tartlo  et  auspectuoso." 
(Ambroijian  Library.)  la  a  'Letter  of  the  22nd  Oct.,  1464,  Otto  de 
Carrelto  complains  of  the  inconstancy  of  Paul  IL  The  same  reproach 
is  made  by  Augustinus  de  Rubeis  in  a  *De3patch,  dated  Rome,  1466, 
Nov.  29,    Slate  Archives,  Milan, 

+  VoiGT,  Siimmen,  158,  In  a  "Letiet*  to  Fr.  Sforza,  dated  Rome, 
J465,  Oct,  24,  Otto  de  Carretto  ^p&4ks  of  the  "suspicion*  inirabjle  che 
ha  (Paul  U.)  quasi  do^iuno."  (Ambrosian  Library,  /or.  cif.)  JacObus 
Trotlus  in  a  *Despatch,  daled  Rome,  1467,  July  13,  says  the  Pope  is 
slow,  wishes  10  do  everything  himself,  and  trusts  no  one.  Slate 
Archives,  Modena, 

t  See  *De5patch  gf  Jacopo  de  Aretio  of  the  31st  Jan,,  1465  (Gonzaga 
Archives),  and  the  Milanese  Ambassador's  Reports,  especially  the 
♦Letter  of  Augusiinus  de  Rubeis,  dated  Rome,  1465,  May  12  (Am- 
brosian Library).  Jacobus  Trotlus  ivrhcs  on  the  3nd  Sept.,  1467,  to 
Fenata :  *"  Voglio  che  V.  Ex.  sapia  che  it  papa  (the  words  are  in  cipher) 
non  sen'e  ni  fa  cqnig  de  senire  ni  de  far  piacere  a  potenua  alcuna  de 
Italia  indifferenler."     He  gives  an  example.     Slate  Archives,  Modena, 

g  Polit.  Corresp.  Breslau's,  IX.,  103  ;  Cronica  di  Bologna,  788  ;  *Letter 
of  Augustinus  de  Rubets,  dated  Rome,  \\t%,  June  tS.  Ambrosian 
Library. 
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of  unfavourable  opinions  regarding  the  Pope,  which  have 
not  always  been  received  with  due  caution. 

There  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  the  charge  of  parsi- 
mony so  often  made  and  repeated  against  Paul  \  I.  Cardinal 
Ammanati,  who  originated  it.  must  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  Pope's  generosity.  He  granted 
lOo  florins  a  month  to  Cardinals  whose  income  was  under 
4000  golden  florins ;  he  was  most  liberal  in  assisting 
Bishops  who  were  poor  or  exiled  from  their  Sees.  Im- 
poverished nobles,  destitute  widows  and  orphans,  the  weak 
and  the  sick,  and  especially  the  members  of  the  dethroned 
families  from  the  East,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome, 
were  all  partakers  of  his  princely  beneficence.* 

Almost  every  page  of  the  account  books  of  his  reign 
furni;^hes  documentary  proof  of  his  magnificent  benevolence. 
Entry  after  entry  records  alms  bestowed  on  needy  widows 
and  maidens,  on  nobles,  On  invalids  or  fugitives  from  the 
countries  which  had  fallen  under  Turkish  domination,  from 
Hungary,  and  from  the  Kastf  He  made  admirable 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  poor  of  Rome,  and  by  his 
orders  the  Apostolic  Treasury,  every  month, "  for  the  love  of 
God"  (amore  Dei),  distributed  loO  florins  to  those  in  wantj 


*  A^iMAN.'^.Tt^  Comment,,  350 ;  CanensiuS,  66  seg. ;  Gaap.  Veron. 
in  MUEATOHi,  III.,  2,  roig,  1047,  See  Christophe,  II.,  177  j^^. ; 
MuNTZ,  II.,  12-    See  f'tf/'rt,  Chap.  HI. 

t  Stale  Archives,  Rome.  *Div.  Paul!  It.,  Vol.  I.,  1464-1466, 
Payments,  f.  104  ;  pro  duobus  paupertbus  Ungaris  fuyitivis  a  capti\'it 
Turcor.,  iSdi  Sept.  1465  ;  f-  113;  pro  honest  mulieri  Felicie  paupcrrime 
et  egrote,  Oct.,  1465;  f.  t^g:  pro  duobus  pauperibus  Indis,  5lh  Dec, 
1465  ;  f.  163  :  pro  pauperibus  Indis,  Mart.  1466  ;  pro  paupenbus  per- 
501115,  Mart.  1466;  f.  208  :  pro  pauperibus  Indis  (juihodieproieceruntse  ad 
pedes,  S.  D.  N.  papectindoad-S.  Petrum,  29  Junii,  1466,  *Ub.  II.,  Bulle- 
tar.PaulilL;  f.  80  :  looducpropauperibuspuellis,  ladiDec,,  14O6,  &c. 

I  These  100  florins  are  entered  every  month;  see  /ac.  cm/.,  *Vo1. 
I.,  f-  175.    199;    *i3ulle»-    ■'■.   f-  I.    '7b,  41,   75.    &C.;    *Bijllet.,    UK 
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Fixed  sums  were  also  received  at  regular  intervals  by  a 
number  of  poor  Convents  and  Churches  in  Rome  ;  as,  for 
example,  S.  Agostino,  S.  Marcello,  S""  Maria  sopra  Minerva, 
S"^  Maria  Ara  Ceti,  S«  Maria  del  Populo.  S'*  Sabina,  S, 
Martino  ai  Moriti.  S.  GiuJiano.  S,  Clernente,  £.  Onofrio, 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S'"  Susannaj  S.  Alessio,  S.  Francesco 
in  Trastevere,  S.  Cosimato  and  S.  Fietro  in  Vincoli;  but 
his  bounty  was  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
Eternal  City  ;  the  Hospital  of  S.  Matteo  at  Florence  looks 
upon  Taut  II.  as,  after  Leo  XI.,  one  of  its  chief  bene- 
factors,* 

From  the  b^inninj;  of  his  Pontificate,  Paul  If.  devoted 
much  care  to  the  concerns  of  the  City  of  RomB,-f  a  care 
rendered  all  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  series 
of  calamities,  floods,  tempests,  and  earthquakes  by  which 
it  had  then  been  visited.^  These  were  followed  by  pesti- 
lential epidemics,  which  raged  in  the  autumn  of  1464  to 
such  a  degree  that  one  of  the  Ambassadors  says  that  all 
the  Cardinals'  houses  had  become  hospitals.§     This  Plague 

{March  1468  to  March  1469);  *Lib.  quart.  Bullet,  (April  1469  to  July 
1470)  ;  *Lib.  V.  BulleL  (Aug.  1470  to  July  1471),  regularly  on  the  first 
of  each  month.  See  also  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 
♦IiHroit.  et  Ex.  466 ;  and  CanenstUS,  67. 

•  RiCHA,  VII.,  92.  Evidence  regarding  the  support  given  10  the- 
RDman  Convents  in  ihe  Slate  Archives,  Rome,  *Div.  Pauli  11.^ 
Vol.  I„  f,  175,  i85:  Hullet.,  []„  1467,  Jan.  n,  April  2,  &c, 

t  Arch.  d.  Soc.  Rom.,  IV.,  268  se^. ;  MUNTZ,  II.,  8. 

t  INFESSURA,  I  [41  ;  Amman.^ti,  Epist.,  49.  See  also  a  *Ivetter  from 
Jacnpo  dc  Aretio  to  Marchioness  liarlMra,  dated  Rome,  1465,  Jan.  20^ 
in  which  he  speaks  of  a  violent  siortn  which  had  visited  Rome  during 
the  previous  night,  and  goes  on  to  say;  "Casch6  ^ecoudo  intendo  la 
saetta  in  casa  de  Mons.  ViceCancelliere  (R,  Borgia),  ma.  non  ha  fatto 
danno."  (Gonifaga  Archives,  Mantua.)  An  account  of  an  earthquake 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  1 5th  Jan.,  1 466,  is  to  be  found  in 
Cod.  Ji.,  a.  XV.,  at  G roCiaferrata,     See  RoccHt,  Cod.  316, 

*J.   P.  Arrivabene  to   Marchioness   Barbai'a,  dated  Rome,    1464,. 
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lasted  on  into  the  colder  months,  and  returned  in  the 
following  years.*  Paul  II.  rightly  judged  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city  could  only  be  improved  by  a  greater 
attention  to  cleanliness  ;  he  accordingly  caused  the  streets 
to  be  purified,  and  sewers  and  aqueducts  to  be  repaired.-f 

A  great  benefit  was  conferred  on  Rome  by  Paul  11.,  in 
the  revision  of  its  Statutes,  which  was  completed  in  1490, 
and  had  for  its  object  the  better  and  more  rapid  adminiS' 
tration  of  justice.  The  revised  Statutes  were  printed  in 
the  time  of  this  Pope,  probably  in  the  year  1471.  They 
are  divided  into  three  books:    Civil  Law,  Criminal  Law, 

Oct.  3  ;  many  died  of  the  Plague ;  "  Quasi  in  ugni  casa  de  cardinali  e 
uno  hospitale."  See  the  ^Despatches  of  Jacopo  de  Aretio  of  the 
9th  Oct.  (Plague  and  fever  prevsulf  many  courtiers  are  dying)  and 
16th  Oct.,  1464.    Gonzaga  Archives, 

*  See  the  *Despa{ch  of  Jacopo  de  Aretio,  daied  Rome,  r464,  Nov. 
13,  and  Arrivabene's  of  the  i6th  Nov.  (Scatampa  fled  from  the  Plague 
10  Albano).  A  *Letter  from  Cardinal  Gonzaga  to  his  parents,  dated 
Rome,  1465,  Feb.  13,  speaks  of  ihe  coniinuance  of  ilie  Plague,  which, 
during  May  (see  the  *Despatch  of  Jacopo  de  Arefio  of  the  21st  May, 
Gonzaga  Archives)  and  June  (see  Ammanati,  Epist.,  69b,  70,  71,  72b), 
continually  claimed  fresh  victims.  It  again  visited  Rome  in  14&8  and 
1469;  see  Amaianati,  he.  cii.,  r45-6,  175.  The  question  whether 
it  was  right  to  flee  from  an  infectious  malady  was  then  discussed. 
It  is  dealt  with  in  the  *Epistola  Dominici  episcopi  Torcellanl  quod 
liceat  posttm  fu^fere  ad  rev.^  Ac,  Jacobum  5-  B.  E.  ra,rd.  3.  Criso- 
goni  Papien,  nunc  in  Cod.  B.-;i  of  the  Chapter  Library,  Padua, 
.\  little  work  against  the  Plague  was  also  written  in  the  lime  of 
Paul  II.:  It  begins  with  the  following  words;  "/.-jkj.  Questo  i  nn 
consiglio  opltmo  contra  lo  morbo  pcstilentiale,  Cioi  anguinaglie  j 
Carbunculi  antiacc  :  apostemie  :  et  altri  m^i  cativi  et  aposleiuosi. 
ConnpTisto  per  Mastro  Francesco  da  Siena  doctore  nell  arte  medicinalc. 
In  fine  :  Laus  omnipotenti  Ueo  Finis,  s.  L  eta."  A  copy  of  this  very 
rare  little  volume,  which  1  do  doc  find  mentioned  by  bibSiogiaphers, 
was  sold  in  1S88  in  Florence  by  the  HookscUer,  Franchi  (Cat.  66, 
N,  1006). 

+  CANENsrus,  99 :  MCntz,  II.,  96  seq. 
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and  Administrative  Law.  This  reform  did  not  materially 
alter  the  principles  of  the  Statutes  of  1363,  and  the 
external  and  internal  rights  of  the  city  remained 
unaltered.* 

Paul  11.  took  great  pains  to  win  the  affection  of  the 
Roman  people.  In  1466  he  gave  them  the  Golden  Rose, 
and  the  precious  gift  was  borne  in  triumph  through  the 
streets.!  But  they  appreciated  still  more  the  variety  and 
splendour  with  which  the  popular  festivals,  and  especially 
the  Carnival,  were  now  celebrated. 

Hitherto  the  Carnival  had  been  confined  to  the  Piaiza 
Navona,  the  Capitol,  and  Monte  Testaccio.  In  1466,  Paul 
II,  allowed  the  races  to  be  held  in  the  principal  street  of 
Rome,  which  from  that  time  came  to  be  called  the  Corso. 
The  triumphal  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  near  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina,  was  the  starting  point,  and  the  Palace  of  S, 
Marco  was  the  goal.:!:    Games  and  prizes  were  multiplied. 


*  LA  MaNTIA,  I.,  173-8;  GREGOROVIUS,  VU.,  213  seq.^  3rd  cd. 
The  ed.  princeps  of  the  Statutes  reformed  by  Paul  II,,  is,  however, 
nol  so  rare  as  CORVISIEHI,  Arch.  Rom.,  I.,  4844  suppcses ;  La 
Mantia,  I.,  17'6,  enumerates  eight  copies.  See  also  Riv.  Europ.^ 
XII.,  456(1879).  Regardiny^  the  form  orihe  oath  taken  by  the  Roman 
Senate  under  Paul  II-,  sec  Arch,  d,  Soc.  Rom.,  IV,,  268  seq, 

t  "*La  rosa  heri,  foe  data  al  populo  de  Roma  e  cii5si  tuto  hoggi 
cum  gran  triurapho  I'hanno  per  la  citade  ncconipagTi'ita ;  queste 
cose  molto  gratjficano  questo  populo,  el  quale  se  ne  piglia  piacerc 
assai."  J.  P.  Amvabene  to  Marchioness  Barbara,  d.  d.  Rom,  1466, 
Mart.  17.  (Gomag^  Archives.)  To  complete  the  account  of  the 
Golden  Rose,  given  In  Vol.  I.,  320  and  331,  note  i,  we  may  here 
observe  that  the  "Meisterwerke  Schwabischer  Kunst  aus  der  kunst- 
historiKhen  Ablheilung  der  Schwab! sch.  Krelsausslellung"  (Miinchen, 
1886),  Plate  XXI,,  N.  5,  gives  a  very  good  Photoiype  (a  quartet  the 
size  of  the  original)  of  the  Rose  presented  by  Nicholas  V,,  in  1454, 
to  Duke  Albrecht  of  Bavaria,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Benedictine  Priory  of  Andechs, 

X  Ademqllo,  II  Cameva!e  di  Roma,    i   (Roma,    18S3),  is  wrong- 
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"  In  ordef,"  writes  Canenslus,  in  his  Life  of  Paul  II.,  "that 
none  of  the  elements,  out  of  which  Roman  society  was 
formed,  mfght  be  left  out,  he  instituted  races  for  Jews,  for 
boys,  for  grown  men,  and,  finally,  for  old  people,  each  with 
its  suitable  prize.  The  palls  which  it  was  customary  to 
bestow  as  prizes  on  the  successful  race-horses  were,  by 
his  directions,  made  of  more  costly  materials."  The  great 
banquets,  in  the  Square  of  S.  Marco,  to  which  tlie  Pope 
invited  the  magistrates  and  the  people,  formed  a  new 
feature  in  the  festivities.  From  a  window  of  his  Palace, 
Paul  n.  looked  down  upon  these  entertainments,  and  at 
their  conclusion  money  was  distributed  amongst  the  people. 
To  give  greater  variety  to  the  scene,  donkey  and  buffalo 
races  were  added.*  Amusement  of  a  higher  g^rade  was 
provided  in  the  magnificent  processions  "which  represented 
the  triumphs  of  the  ancient  Roman  Emperors,  a  favourite 
theme  of  the  imagination  of  the  period."  No  doubt  these 
"  pictures  of  old  Roman  days  were,  in  all  afchjEological 
simplicity,  clad  in  the  brightest  colours  of  the  style  of  the 
early  Renaissance,  but  that  only  gave  more  life  and  variety 
to  the  scene,"f  These  worldly  proceedings  were  even  at 
tlie  time  condemned  by  some,  but  Paul  11.  paid  no  heed. 
He  counted  much  on  these  popular  amusements  for 
counteracting   the    evil   influences    of    the    revolutionary 

in  giving  the  year  1467  as  tlie  date  of  Paul  II.'s  regulation;  see 
the  lestimony  nf  the  contempordry,  Cron.  Rom.,  31  ;  see  Natali, 
11  Ghetto  di  Roma,  g8  seg.  (Roma,  1887).  Besides  the  materials 
collected  by  ♦Cancei.lieri,  II  CarnevaJe  di  Roma  (the  MS.  is  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Capitol),  I  fimnd  oilier  unpublished  Documents 
relating  to  th*  history  of  the  Rom-in  Carnival;  these  I  intend  to 
pubhsh  in  a  separate  work,  as  to  treat  this  subject  adequately  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  lolume. 

•  Canensius,  50  jcy.  I  Baver,  Aus  Italien,  158. 

t  BOUCKHARfiT,  I.,  230,  II.,  160,  163,  3rd  ed.  i  lUvER,  AuS. 
Italien,  I^r. 
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demagogues.*  How  much  the  festivities  were  generally 
appreciated  may  be  gathered  from  the  detailed  and 
enthusiastic  descriptions  given  by  different  chroniclers,-f- 

The  care  with  which  Paul  II.  promoted  the  belter  supply 
of  provisions  for  the  City,  arid  his  measures  against  the 
robbers  who  infested  its  neighbourhood,  gave  him  a 
further  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Romans.^  The  Pope 
likewise  endeavoured  to  check  the  vendettas  and  blood- 
feuds,  to  which  so  many  lives  were  sacrificed  in  Rome 
and  in  all  the  Italian  cities.§ 

Paul  n.  hated  violence,  and  made  it  his  special  object  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  City.  His  govern- 
ment displayed  a  happy  combination  of  firmness  and 
gentleness.  No  malefactor  escaped  punishment,  but  the 
sentence  of  death  was  hardly  ever  carried  out.  The  Pope 
met  remonstrances  against  this  threat  leniency  by  asking 
whether  it  were  indeed  a  small  thing  to  take  the  life  of  so 
wonderful  a  work  of  God  as  is  mani^-^and  a  being  upon 
whom  Society  has  for  many  years  expended  so  much 
pains.  Criminals  who  had  deserved  death  were  generally 
sent  to  the  galleys,  but  he  gave  express  orders  that  they 
should  not  be  treated  with  cruelty.  The  Pope  was  so 
tender-hearted  and  compassionate  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  beasts  led  to  the  slaufrhter,  and  often  bought  them 
back  from  the  butchers.  It  is  said  that  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in   refusing-  any  request,  and   was  obliged   to  shun 

*  Rohrbacher-Knopfler,  235. 

t  Cron.  Rom.,  31-4  ;  see  N.  DELljl  TucGlA,  90. 

I  N.  BELLA  TucciA,  89,  N.  2  ;  Canensius,  35  ;  Gasp.  Veronen.  in 
MuRATOR],  III.,  2,  1006  stg.  In  3  poem  of  the  year  14&S,  ptebliahcd 
by  P.  L.  GalLETtJ,  Verona,  17S7,  D.  GaJIetti  celebrates  the  restaratioci 
of  peace,  both  in   Kome  »nd  outside  it. 

g  L'tpmots,  436;  BuRCKHARDT,  II.,  307,  3rd  ed.  From  Chmel, 
Matena]ien,  II.,  30G,  we  learn  thai  P»u1  It.  insisted  also  on  the 
Jews  being  justly  treated. 
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doubtful  petitioners  lest  he  should,  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  grant  what  they  asked.* 

Paul  II.  was  a  true  friend  and  benefactor,  not  only  to  the 
Romans,  but  to  all  hi?  other  subjects.  He  was  zealous  in 
the  promotion  of  all  useful  public  works,  In  poor  places 
such  as  Cesenaf  and  Serra  San  Quirico^  he  contributed 
towards  the  repair" of  the  harbours  and  the  city  walls. 
He  repeatedly  took  measures  to  protect  the  Bolc^nese 
territory  from  being  flooded  by  the  Reno.§  In  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  he  issued  very  salutary  r^ulations  for 
the  better  oi^anisatlon  of  the  Mint  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.  For  a  long  time  the  rule  prevailed  that  money 
should  be  coined  nowhere  but  in  Rome ;  nftenvards.  however, 
the  privil^e  was  extended  to  the  cities  of  Feniio,  Ancona, 
Ascoli,  and  Recanati,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  condi- 
tions previously  laid  down  should  be  exactly  observed.ll 
In  1471  the  Senate  of  the  City  of  Rome  was  strictly 
enjoined  to  be  diligent  in  proceeding  against  all  who  coined 
false  money,  or  clipped  the  silver  from  the  Papal  minL^ 

•  CAKENSmS,  39-40  ;  COHTESIUS,  LIH  I. 

+  *Bricf  to  Cesena  of  Ihe  29th  April,  1471,  Lib,  brev.  12,  f.  139- 139b. 
Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

J  *Docuiiient  in  the  Archives  of  the  place.  The  people  of  Ancona 
also  received  a  grant  "in  reparation  em  murortim  vestrorura" ;  se« 
••Brief  of  PmiI  II.,  dated  Rome,  1464,  Sept.  25.  Arch:vi  Coinin. 
at  Ancona- 

g  See  the  *Briefs  of  the  39th  Aprilj  1466,  and  6th  March,  1469 
(Bologna  Archives) ;  see  Appendix,  N,  13  and  N.  27. 

II  For  the  subject  in  general^  see  PERUrzr.  Ancona.  371  x<y.  The 
*Pennissi'»n  for  Fermo  and  the  other  cities  is  dated  Vthr-  4  and 
July  4,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  Archives  of  Venice.  Re- 
garding the  erection  of  a  Mint  in  Rome,  see  AMMANATI.  Ep.,  fit; 
and,  in  relation  to  the  great  number  of  coins  of  ihe  reign  of  Paul  II., 
see  ClKAGLt,  42  se^. ;  and  MOntz,  II.,  6, 

y.  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  Lib.  bre*-.  12,  f.  90.  *Sen»tori 
urbis,  dat.    Romae,    1471,    Febr.    i;   see   lA/rf.,   foL    180:     *Brief  for 
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A  very  wholesome  Decree  of  this  Pontiff"  forbade  all 
Legates,  Governors,  and  Judges  to  receive  presents,  and 
their  conduct  in  this  matter  was  closely  watched.*  In 
grateful  recognition  of  his  excellent  government  the 
inhabitants  of  Perugia  determined,  in  the  year  1466,  to 
erect  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Pope  in  their  city.f 

Job.  Bapt  de  Sabdlis  prov.  Marchie  gubematori,  dat.  Romae,  1471, 
Febr.  7.  Similar  ^Orders  concerning  the  exact  observance  of  the 
ordinances  for  the  coinage  were  sent  on  the  25th  July,  1471,  to 
all  Rectors  and  Legates  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 

*  See  Appendix,  N.  34.  Bull  to  the  Governor  of  Spdeto  of  the 
5th  April,  1471.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

f  Peluni,  690;  and  BONAZZI,  682.  A  *Brief  from  Paul  II., 
dated  15th  Dec,  1466,  thanking  the  people  of  Perugia  for  their 
proposal  to  erect  the  statue,  is  preserved  in  the  Municipal  Archives 
of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Paul  II.  and  the  Renaissance. — The  Conspiracy  of   1468, 
AND  THE   Abolition   of   the   Roman   Academy. — PLATiNAi 

AMD  PomPOMUS  LaETUS. — -ThE  ArT  OF  PRINTING  IN  ROmE, 

The  Pope's  Collection  of  VVorks  of  Art  in  the  Palace 
of  S.  Marco,  and  his  care  for  Ancjsnt  Monuments, 


The  great  intellectual  movement  of  the  Renaissance  was 
at  the  time  of  Paul  11.,  still  expanding  and  developing. 
Through  each  one  of  its  phases  the  two  currents  of  heathen 
and  Christian  tendency  are  always  clearly  di.'jcernible,  but 
the  attentive  observer  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  consider- 
able difference  between  its  condition  under  Nicholas  V.  and 
under  Paul  11. 

In  the  time  of  Nicholas  V.  the  genuine  and  noble  Renais- 
sance, which  had  grown  up  on  Christian  principles,  and, 
white  embracing  classical  studies  with  enthusiasm,  had 
made  them  subordinate  and  subservient  to  Christian  aims 
and  ideas,  still  thoroughly  held  its  own  against  the  other 
tendency.  Subsequently,  a  change  took  place,  and  the 
school  which  inclined  to  substitute  the  heathen  ideal  of 
beauty  for  the  central  sun  oF  Christianity,  became  pre- 
dominant In  the  second  generation  of  Humanists  that 
one-sided  devotion  to  classical  antiquity,  which  led  to  a 
completely  heathen  view  of  life,  gained  considerably  in 
extent  and  importance. 

Opposition  on  the  part  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  inevitable.  Even  before  the  accession  of 
Paul  II.  the  Church  and  the  heathen  Renaissd-Uce  would 
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already  have  come  into  collision,  had  h  not  been  so 
extremely  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  this  tendency  by  any 
external  measures.  A  formal  heresy  might  be  condemned, 
but  it  ;^■a^  much  harder  to  discern  the  many  byways  into 
which  this  new.  and,  iti  itself,  lawful  and  salutary  form  of 
culture  had  strayed,  and  any  interference  with  its  course 
would  almost  necessarily  have  destroyed  not  only  that 
which  was  evil,  but  also  much  that  was  excellent.  More- 
over, the  partisans  of  the  heathen  Renaissance  carefully 
avoided  any  appearance  of  conflict  between  their  learning 
and  theology,  and  altogether  contrived  to  assume  such  an 
innocent  air  of  dilettanteism  that  it  would  have  seemed 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  deal  seriously  with  them. 

If,  however,  a  case  arose  which  did  not  admit  of  being 
excused  as  mere  harmless  classicism,  the  Humanists  at 
once  made  the  strongest  professions  of  submission  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Churchy  and  either  altered  or  abandoned  the 
theories  which  had  been  called  in  question.  Thus,  by  their 
very  frivolity  and  utter  want  of  principle,  the  Literati  were 
able  to  avoid  any  serious  conflict  with  authority." 

But  however  complaisant  the  Literati  might  be  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  it  was  quite  another  affair  wherever 
their  material  interests  were  concerned.  Any  one  who 
failed  to  treat  them  in  this  respect  with  the  greatest  indul- 
gence and  consideration  must  be  prepared  for  the  most 
violent  attacks.  Neither  age  nor  rank  were  any  protection 
against  the  envenomed  tongues  and  pens  of  the  disciples 
of  Cicero.  Lies  and  slanders  pursued  CaHxtus  HI.  and 
Pius  II.,  even  to  their  graves.  And  tlie  same  fate  in  a 
yet  greater  d^ree  befell  Paul  U. 

A  measure  passed  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  Pontifi- 
cate gave  occasion  to  a  calumny  which  has  not  even 
yet  completely  died  out.  and  which   represents  him  as  a 

*  See  our  Vol.  I.,  pp.  li  and  38. 
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barbarous  enemy  of  classical  studies  and  of  all  intellectual 
activity,  in  fact  a  "  hater  of  learning/'  • 

The  measure  in  question  affected  the  College  of  the 
Abbreviators  of  the  Chancery,  In  November,  1463,  Pius  II. 
had  made  a  Decree  that  this  body  should  be  composed 
of  seventy  members,  of  whom  only  twelve  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Vice -Chancellor.  The  work  and  the 
pay  were  to  tie  distributed  only  amongst  these  seventy, 
and  not  directly  by  the  Vke-Chancellor,  In  May,  1464, 
Pius  II.  reorganised  the  College;  the  former  officials 
were  suppressed,  and  a  number  of  Sienese,  chosen  from 
the  Humanist  party,  were  appointed,  some  by  favour  and 
others  by  purchas&f  Paul  II.,  who  had  always  kept  up 
friendly  relations  with  the  Cardinal  Vice-Chancellor,  re- 
instated him  in  his  former  powers,  and  reversed  the 
arrangements    made     by    his     predecessor.J       Thus     the 


*  GEtOEb,  149,  Similar  unjust  judgcnents  on  the  pa.tr1  gf  other 
modem    historians   have  been  collected   by   L'EPtNOIS,   Paul   II,,  378 

t  CiAMPrNr,  25  jf-^f, ;  VoiGT,  Enea  Silvio,  III.,  553  ;  Vahlen,  411. 
See  in  Appendi.t,  N.  5,  Ihe  *De9patch  of  Jacopo  dc  Aretio  of  the 
9th  Oct.,  1464,  (Gonzaga  Archives.)  Hcgarding  the  Abbrev^atora, 
sec  PHrLLiPS,  IV.,  394  se^. :  Ottekthau  Bullenregister,  49  sfq.  (Inns- 
bruck, 1885) ;  Bresslau,  Urkundenlehre,  I.,  235  (1889). 

X  The  Decree  of  Paul  II.,  dated  1464,  Dec.  3,  is  in  Ciampini^  31, 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  dale  of  "Dec.  3"  is  correct,  for 
the  **LflneR  of  J.  P,  Arrivabene  and  Jacopo  de  Aretio  qf  the  15th 
and  i6th  October,  1464  (Goniaga  Archives),  speak  of  the  change 
is  having  already  taken  place.  The  time  mentioned  by  Platina, 
766,  (sCitim  tibi  mayistralum  iniil),  accords  with  October  rather 
than  December.  To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  the 
♦Despatch  of  Jacopo  de  Aretiq  of  the  gth  Oct,,  1464  (Gonzaga 
Archives),  which  we  print  in  Appendix,  N.  5,  It  is  much  to  be 
legretted  that  we  have  not  the  key  to  the  *CTpher  Leiters  of  Otto 
de  Carretto  of  the  t5th  and  21SI,  1464,  in  the  State  Archives  at 
Milan,  Cart.  Gen.      Gaegorovivs,  VII.,  210,  3rd  ed.  j    REVMONT, 
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Abbreviators,  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Pius  IL,  lost 
both  their  places  and  their  means  of  living.  This  was 
undoubtedly  a  haidship  to  those  who  had  bought  their 
positions,  although  an  order  was  given  that  the  purchase 
money  should  be  refunded.' 

The  indignation  of  those  affected  by  this  change  was 
extreme.  The  secretaries,  poets,  and  Humanists  at  the 
K'jman  Court  really  considered  themselves  the  most 
important  persona  in  the  world  ;  the}-  seriously  believed 
that  they  "conferred  on  the  Papal  Court  as  much  honour 
as  they  received  from  it."  and  were  firmly  persuaded  that 
"  men  of  their  stamp  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  he  must  seek  them  out  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  attach  them  to  himself  by  the  promise 
of  rich  rewards. "t 

The  distress  of  these  self-important  men  was  equal  to 
their  astonishment.  They  resolved,  in  the  firsE  instance, 
to  have  recourse  to  friendly  representations ;  and  even 
the  lowest  members  of  the  Papal  Court  were  importuned 
for  assistance  to  obtain  them  an  audience.  For  twenty 
consecutive  nights  they  besieged  the  entrance  to  the  Palace 
without  gaining  access  to  the  presence  of  Paul  II. 

One  of  their  number,  Bartolomeo  Sacchi  da  Piadena 
(a  small  place  bet^veen  Cremona  and  Mantua),  known  as 
an  author  by  the  name  of  Platina,  the  Latin  form  of 
Piadena,    then    resolved    on    a    desperate    measure.^     He 

lIL,    I,    IS5;  ZbPFFEL,  in  Herzoc,  Reat-Enc^  XI,,  318,  and  ed. ; 

Ruhrbacher-Knopfler,  2J4;  L'^PiNOis,  435,  &c.,  are  undoubtedly 
wron^  in  placing  ihis  event  in  the  yea.r  1466.  This  error  may  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  Raynaldua  reblgs  the  matter  under  Uiat 
year  (N.  3i}. 

*  See  in  Appendix,  N.  5,  the  record  of  this  order, 

t  Platina,  766  ;  Burckhardt,  1.,  373,  jrd  cd. 

X  See  in  CHHVALtEEt,  iS^o,  a  notice  of  the  literature  le^rdin^ 
Platina  ;    the   important  work  of  Vairani   is  here   omitted.      See  also 
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wrote  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and,  by  his  own 
confession,  addressed  the  Pope  in  the  followir^  terms : — 
"  If  it  is  permissible  for  you  to  despot!  us,  without  a  hear- 
ing, of  that  which  we  had  justly  and  fairly  purchased,  it 
must  be  allowable  for  us  to  complain  of  so  undesen'^ecf  an 
injury.  Since  we  find  ourselves  contemptuously  repulsed 
by  you,  vre  will  address  ourselves  to  the  Kings  and  Princes, 
and  urge  them  to  assemble  a  Council,  before  which  you 
will  be  constraitwd  to  justify  yourself  for  having  robbed 
us  of  our  lawfiil  |KJssession."  The  letter  concluded  with 
the  subscription : — "  Servants  of  Your  Holiness,  if  the  new 
regulations  are  cancelled."* 

Platina  ga^'e  this  letter  Fiealed  to  the  Bishop  of  Tre\'Lso, 
ttw  Pope'*  most  confidential  Counsellor,  remarking  that  it 
was  written  by  the  Humanist,  Ognibene  da  Lonigo.f 

Hitherto  Paul  11.  had  kept  silence;  now  he  acted. 
Platina  w-as  summoned  to  the  Papal  Palace,  where  he 
ftppeued  with  a  defiant  air,  and.  when  the  Bishop  of 
Treviso  called  him  to  account  for  his  conduct,  ans%vered 
very  insolently.  He  was  committed  to  St  Angelo,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  Gonzaga.  he  had 
that  same  e\'emng  to  undergo  an  examination  by  torture, 
*  I  un  v«j'  an.xious  un  his  account,"  wrote  one  of  the 
Ambassftdor^  then  in  Rome,  on  the  tsth  of  October,  "  for 
llie  l\>pe  has  spoken  very  violently  about  him  to  many, 
and  no  one  ventures  to  take  the  part  of  a  man  guilty  of  so 

ScHMARSOW^  35  «#.,  J3»  wf.  The  tccouac  gnea  by  Bissoun, 
1  s  stf.^  \%  vrry  uuMtliikctoty.. 

•  Platina,  747.  and  **AnraUM^  Dwp«b  of  the  16th  Oct., 
I4^*'  <G«inMtia  .\Khivn.)  Accoritaf  to  TlMtea,  it  was  on  Ehis 
on-ftiiun  llAt  I'ftiAl  tl.  mkI:  *^Oiiiiiia  nuft  ta  scrayo  pcctqm  nosoi 
cttUocsttk  MM."  Tti«  vtMreLtvi  kif  the  nporttr  makes  it  v^r^-  ud- 
cviuun  whwHvt  ihM*  wunh  wtrr  rwr  imUy  uttcr«<L 

*  **J.  V*,  AntYKbMv'k  Utt*r  tiT  the  tph  <Xx.  14^  Goiuaca 
AtcUv**,  M«MML 
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great  a  crime."*  On  the  following,'  day  another  writer 
mentions  that  Paul  II.  had  talked  of  having  him 
beheaded.  "As  Platlna  Js  an  excellent  author,"  he  adds, 
"every  one  laments  this  mischance,  more  particularly 
Cardinal  Gonzaga,  in  whose  service  he  was  at  one  time; 
but  he  is  unable  to  help  him  in  this  matter.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  when  the  Pope  spoke  to  the  Cardinal,  he 
excused  Platina  as  a  madman.  This  deed  of  folly,  indeed, 
proves  him  to  be  such."t 

In  the  cold  solitude  of  St.  Angelo,  Platina  had  full  time 
for  reflection.  When,  after  four  months  of  confinement. 
Cardinal  Gonzag'a's  persevering  intercession  procured  his 
release,  he  could  hardly  stand.  He  was  obliged  to  promise 
that  he  vvould  not  leave  Rome.J  The  Papal  enactment 
was  never  repealed,  and  the  ejected  Literati,  and  more 
especially,  their  ill-starred  leader  continued  to  meditate 
vengeance. 

The  meeting  of  these  malcontents,  and  of  the  heathen- 
minded  Humanists,  took  place  in  the  house  of  a  scholar 
well  known  throughout  Rome  for  his  intellectual  gifts  and 
for  his  eccentricity.     Julius  Pomponius  Laetus|was  an  i!Ie- 


*  See  the  **Letter  cited  in  preceding  note. 

t  **Letter  of  Jacopo  de  Areiio,  of  the  i6lh  Oct.,  1464.  Gonzaj^ 
Archives, 

I  Platina,  768 ;  Gbegorovius,  Vll.,  211,  3rd  ed,,  wrongly  refers 
to  Card.  Ganznga  the  words  "  admonec  no  ab  urbe,  &c." 

g  Re^rdiny  P,  Laelus  and  his  studies,  see  Ap.  Zeno,  Diss.  Voss,, 
Hi,  333  f^g.;  TiR^BoScHJ,  VI.,  i,  92  seg.,  185  i£g,  ;  A.  Zavarromi, 
BM  Calabra,  59  seg.  (Neapoli,  1753) ;  TAFURI,  Scritt.  Nap,,  II.,  2,  364 
se^. ;  TOPPI,  Bibl.  Nap,,  zx$  sfq.  ;  Haeke,  De  Julio  Pomponto  Sabino, 
Virgilli  interprele  (Bonn.,  1824);  Villari,  I.,  12S  ;  Nolhac^  in  M^I. 
d'Arch,  et  d'Hial.,  VI.,  139  seg.  <i886);  De  ROssi,  Inscript.,  II.,  401 
seg. ;  and  in  Studi  e  Doc,  HI.,  49  seg.,  VII.,  129  seg. ;  also  Arch.  d. 
Soc.  Rom.,  X,,  63;  ifg.,  696  seg.  A  critical  Biography  of  P.  Laetus, 
drawn  from  original  sources,  would  be  a  great  boon.     1  have  been  dis- 
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g'itimate  scion  of  the  princely  house  of  Sanseverino,  had 
ccme  to  Rome  at  an  early  ^e  from  his  home  In  Calabria, 
and  had  become  Valla's  disciple,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
him  as  Professor  in  the  University.  "  Of  all  the  worshippers 
of  antiquity,  whose  exclusive  ideal  vva5  ancient  Home 
and  the  oldest  words  of  the  Latin  tongue,"  he  was  the  most 
extreme.*  No  scholar,  perhaps,  ever  lived  so  completely  in 
the  heathenism  of  the  past ;  "  the  present  wa:s  to  him  a  mere 
phantom ;  the  ■world  of  antiquity  was  the  reality  in  which 
he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being."t 

Pomponius  Laetus  lived  in  antique  style,  in  haughty 
poverty,  like  a  second  Cato,  In  the  cultivation  of  his  vine- 
yard he  followed  the  rules  of  Varro  and  Columella.  He 
would  often  come  down,  with  buskined  feet,  before  day- 
break to  the  University,  where  the  hall  could  hardly  contain 
the  crowd  of  his  eaijer  scholars.  The  xivacious  little  man 
might  frequently  be  seen  wandering  alone  through  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  suddenly  arrested,  as  if  in  a  rapture, 
before  some  heap  of  stones,  or  even  bursting  into  tears. 
He  despised  the  Christian  religion,  and  passionately 
inveighed  against  its  adherents.  As  a  deist,  Pomponius 
believed  in  a  Creator,  but,  as  one  of  his  most  devoted 
•disciples  tells  us,  as  an  antiquarian  he  revered  the  "  Genius 
of  the  City  of  Rome,"  or  what  would,  in  modern  language,. 
be  called  "  the  Spirit  of  Antiquity."J 

appointed  with  the  M&morie  di  P.  Leio  in  the  Cod.  C,  3S5,  Inf^  of  the 
AmbrosiaQ  Library,  dted  by  De  Rossi,  Ronia  Sott,  1.^  7  ;  ihey  cont^n 
nothing  new. 

*  VOIGT,  II.,  239,  ind  ed. 

t  HOBSCHELMANN,  I  JO-;  I  ;  Se*  SCHWARSOW,  a6. 

Z  "Fuit  ab  initio  contempior  religionis,  sed  ingravescenCe  aetaie 
coepit  res  ipsa,  ul  mihi  dititur,  cutue  esse,"  says  Sabelllcus.  See 
V.  CORTESIUS,  De  Cardinalatu,  LXXXVH. ;  Creichtok.  ill..  42  i 
GkEOOROVIUS,  Vll^  566  «y.,  3rd  ed. ;  CiEroER,  158.  "Even  from  a 
by  no  means  rigorous  point  of  view,  P.  Laeius  cad  hardly  be  a&y 
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His  house  on  the  Quirinal  was  filled  with  fragments  of 
ancient  Architecture  and  sculpture,  inscriptions  and  coins.* 
Here,  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the  spirit  of  heathen 
Rume,  he  assembled  his  disciples  and  friends.  Disputa- 
tions were  held  on  ancient  authors,  and  philosophical 
quesiians,  discourses  and  prjems  u-ere  read,  Comedies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  were  sometimes  performed,  and  an 
infatuated  admiration  for  the  old  Republic  was  cherished. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  "  literary  sodality,"  called  the 
Roman  Academy,  whose  object  was  the  cultivation  of  pure 
Latinity,  and  of  the  ancient  national  life  of  Rome.  "  i*om- 
ponius,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  went  so  far  as  to  refuse 
to  learn  Greeks  le.st  he  should  injure  the  perfection  of  his 
Latin  pronunciation/'f 

Around  Pomponius,  the  representative  of  pagan  Hu- 
manism, soon  gathered  a  number  of  young  freethinkers, 
semi-heathen  in  their  views  and  morals,  who  ^ouy^ht  to 
make  up  for  their  lost  faith  by  a  hoUuw  worship  of 
antiquity. 

The  members  of  the  Academy  looked  upon  themselves 
as  a  Confraternity;  they  laid  aside  their  ordinary  names, 
and  adopted  ancient  ones  instead.  The  original  name  of 
Pomponius,  who  was  venerated  by  all  as  their  leader  and 
teacher,  is  not  even  known.  Bartolomeo  Platina  and 
Filippo  Buonaccorsi,  who  was  called  CalUmachus,  are  the 
most  noted  of  the  other  members.  We  also  hear  of 
Marcantonio  Coccio  of  the  Sabine  country,  called  Sabel- 
licus  ;  Marcus  Romanus,  or  Asclepiades  ;  Marinus  Venetus, 

longer  considered  a  Christian,"  according  to  GESHARDTk  Adrian  of 
Comclo,  79;  Janitschek,  19,  is  of  the  saine  opinion. 

*  ""Leto's  chjef  merit,  in  the  judy^inent  of  posterity,  is  The  initiation 
of  a  practical  interest  in  antiquityf"  says  REUMONT,  III.,  i,  341  ; 
V1LI.ARI,  L,  129,  expresses  a  similar  opinion. 

+    HoRSCHELMANN^  J51. 
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Or  Glaucus ;  a  certain  Fetrus  or  Petrejus ;  Marsus  Demet- 
rius, Augustinus  Campantis.  &c.* 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  use  of  heathen  names  was 
a  mere  fancy,  for  which  a  parallel  may  be  found  in  the 
increasing  preference  for  such  names,  and  even  those  which 
were  of  evil  repute,  In  baptism.  But  other  practices  of  the 
Academicians  cannot  be  thus  explained.  The  fantastic 
"enthusiasm  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  Calabrian  heathen" 
found  vent  in  religious  practices  which  seemed  like  a  parody 
of  Christian  worship.  The  initiated  constituted  their  learned 
Society  into  "a  formal  Antiquarian  College  of  Priests  of 
the  ancient  rite,  presided  over  by  a  pontifex  maximus,  in 
the  person  of  Fomponius  Laetus."  The  sentiments  and 
the  conduct  of  these  "pantheistic  votaries  of  Antiquity" 
were  certainly  more  heathen  than  Christian. f  Raphael 
Volaterranus,  in  his  Roman  Commentaries,  dedicated  to 
Julius  II.,  plainly  declared  that  the  meetings  of  these  men, 
their  antique  festivities  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  the 
City  of  Rome  and  of  Romulus,  were  "  the  first  step  towards 
doing  away  with  the  Faith" t 

There  was  certainly  some  ground  for  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Academicians  of  contempt  for  the  Christian 
religion,  its  servants   and    its  precepts,  of  the  worship  of 

*  Papencordt,  513  i  CoRSiGNAKi,  II.j  494  ]  and  Nolhac  in  M^l. 
d'Arch.,  VI.,  140  sfq. 

t  See  ScKMARSOW,  36;  ReuMONT,  III.,  1,  343;  CanTU,  1„  187. 
GrECOROviuS,  Vll.,  568,  3rd  ed.,  writes:  "Among  Ihc  Academicians 
there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  Christianity  ,  ,  .  They  despised  the 
dogmas  and  the  hierarchical  conslitulion  of  the  Church,  for  ihey  were 
of  the  School  of  Vails  and  Poj^^io."  In  another  passat^e  he  speaks 
0/  the  Academy  "as  a  classical  Freemasons'  lodge,"  Regarding 
Platina's  immont]ity,  see  in/rri.  SabeLliois  died  in  1^06,  leaving  an 
illegitimate  son  ;  see  COR^lGNANl,  IL^  494-5< 

i  Commentorti,  KXl^  E^>  346 ;  see  Gebhardt,  Adrian  of  Cometo, 
79. 
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heathen  divinities  and  the  practice  of  the  most  repulsive 
vices  of  ancient  times.  Fomponius  Laetus  was  the 
disciple  of  Valla,  and  was  certainly  an  adherent  and  dis- 
seminator of  the  destructive  doctrines  of  his  master.  A 
heathen  idea  of  the  State,  hostility  to  the  clergy,  and  the  * 
dream  of  substituting  for  the  existing  government  of  Rome 
a  Republic  of  the  ancient  type,  prevailed  in  this  circle, 
together  with  Epicurean  and  materialistic  views  of  life. 
"'  Experience  had  already  sufficiently  shewn  that  the 
enthusiastic  veneration  of  the  old  Roman  commonwealth 
was  not  unlikely  to  have  practical  Consequences."* 

This  heathen  and  republican  secret  societj'  seemed  all  the 
more  dangerous  in  the  increasingly  excited  state  of  the 
Roman  populace.  Many  of  the  youths  of  the  city  were 
ready  for  any  sort  of  mtschiefj  and  numerous  exiles  lurked 
on  the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  In  the  June  of  1465,  %vhen 
Paul  II.  went  to  war  with  Count  Everso  of  Anguillara, 
there  was  a  decided  movement  in  favour  of  the  tyrant.f  A 
year  later,  many  adherents  of  the  Fraticelli  were  dis- 
covered ;  their  trial  revealed  the  opposition  of  their  rites 
and  doctrines  to  those  of  the  Church,  Further  inquiry 
shewed  that  the  partisans  of  this  sect  were  at  work  not 
only  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  but  also  in  the  Roman 
Campagna  and  in  Rome  itself  There  is  no  proof  of 
any  connection  between  these  heretics  and  the  Roman 
Academy.^  It  is,  however,  certain  that  various  fanatical 
demagogues,  and   some  of  the   angry    Abbreviators,  held 

*  Rohkbacher-Kncjpfler,  321;  VoicT,  11.,  239,  snd  ed,  also 
(hliiks  il  very  probable  that  F.  Laetus  and  his  disciples  may  ihave  lud 
their  heads  full  of  heathen  and  republican  aspirations.  Re^fardinij' 
Valla's  doctrine,  see  our  Vol.  ].,  p.  12  seg. 

t  Canensius,  56-9;  see  also  Ammanati,  Epist.,  54b. 

X  It  is  even  improbable  thai  such  exisied.  Platina  only  condemns 
Ihe  excesjiive  pomp  of  the  Church  "ecdsiae  pompani."  Regarding 
the  Fraiicelli.  see  infra. 
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intimate  relations  with  the  Academicians,  and  that  in  their 
assemblies  strong  Ianguay;e  against  the  Pope  was  freely 
indulged  in,  Thus  "  all  the  hostile  elements  of  Heathenism, 
Republicanism  and  Heresy  seemed  to  have  their  cei^lre  in 
the  Academy."* 

In  the  last  days  of  Fcbruar}-',  l46S,t  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  suddenly  learned  that  the  police  had  discovered 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Pope,  and  had  made  numerous 
arrests,  chiefly  among  the  Literati  and  members  of  the 
Romsn  Academy.^ 

Disquieting  reports  of  various  kinds  had,  for  some  time, 
been  prevalent  in  the  city,  aiid  predictions  of  the  Pope's 
Speedy  death  had  been  circulated.§     Paul  H.  had  attached 

*  GtlECOROVms,  VII.,  570,  3rd  ed.  ;  CREIGHTON,  in.,  44  ; 
SCHMAR&OW,  i7.  It  need  not  surprise  us,  REUMONT  observes  (III., 
It  345  and  509);  that  the  Academy  ivas  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
when  wc  sec  how,  subsequently,  in  the  16th  centur)',  the  Academy 
sided  with  ihc  party  of  opposition  in  poiiiics.  In  that  of  Florence,  for 
example,  a  jaig<3n,  known  only  to  the  initiated,  was  framed  for  party 
purposes.  See  also  Reumont,  Gesch.  Toskana's,  1.,  25S  «^.  (Gotha, 
1876). 

t  Not  14S7,  as  ClAMPl,  1.,  27,  and  Zopffel  in  Herzog,  Real-Enc, 
Xi;.,  318,  jndcd.,  state;  nor  in  [469,  as  Reumui^t.  III.,  t,  3^4  i  Mar- 
celling, III.,  78;  L'EPINOtS,  Paul  IL,  27;  CHRtSTOPHE,  152  ; 
ROHRiUCHER-IvNOPFLER,  330  ;  SCHMARSOW,  37,  and  Others  have  il. 

X  The  chief  authorities  for  the  following  details  are  the  Despatches 
of  the  Mikne^G  .^mbassadois.  Hitherto  none  was  known  but:  thai  of 
J.  Blanchus  of  28th  Febr.,  1468,  which  Motta  published  in  the  Arch, 
della  Soc.  Ram.,  VIL,  555-9.  I  succeeded  in  finding  two  other  'Re- 
ports of  J.  Blanchus  of  2Bth  and  29th  Febr.,  as  well  as  .\ug.  de  Rubeis* 
Despatches  of  the  36lh  Febr.  and  4[h  March,  in  the  State  Archives, 
Milan.    See  Appendix,  N.  19-22. 

Ji  A  •Frojjnoslic  of  Gistoldus  de  Melodia,  for  the  year  1469,  speaks  of 
"mundi  cvacuacio,  Cleri  dbrislo,  christian itatis  deposicio,  &c"  Cod. 
4764,  f.  igi3b,  of  the  Court  Library,  Vienna.  A  lon^  *frognostk  for 
1470,  by  a  Seri'ite,  Paulus  Venetus,  is  pieserved  in  the  Sute  Archives^ 
Milan,  Astrologia. 
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no  importance  to  these  rumours,  but,  after  receiving  a 
warning  letter  from  a  temporal  Prince,  he  looked  on  the 
matter  m  a  more  serious  light.  His  anxiety  increased, 
and  his  determination  to  act  was  confirmed,  when  some  of 
the  Cardinals  also  made  communications  of  an  alarming 
character.  On  the  same  night  an  order  was  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  Conspiracy.  Four 
members  of  the  Roman  Academy,  viz.,  CalHmachus^ 
Glaucus,  Petrejus,  and  Platina,  had  been,  named  to  the 
Pope  as  the  chiefs.  The  first  three,  having  received  inti- 
mation of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape.  Callimachus,  himself,  in  a  letter 
subsequently  written  for  his  own  justification,  declares  that 
lie  had  at  first  remained  hidden  in  Rome,  and  then  fled 
secretly  to  Apulia.* 

Others  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Academicians 
were,  together  with  Platina,  incarcerated  Jn  St.  Angclo, 
and  afterwards  examined  by  torture.  "Every  night  some 
one  is  arrested,"  wrote  the  Milanese  Ambassador.  Johannes 
Blanchus,  on  the  28th  February,  "and  every  day  the 
matter  is  better  understood;  it  is  not,  as  Cardinal 
Ammanati  supposed,  a  dream,  but  a  reality,  The  plan 
would  have  succeeded  if  God  had  not  protected  the 
Pope."t 

It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
Paul  11-  himself  took  the  whole  affair.  Hitherto,  we  have 
had  little  save  the  somewhat  scanty  account  of  his 
biographer,  Canensius,  to  guide  Us.  He  informs  us  that 
the  pope  had  taken  measures  to  make  an  example 
of    an    infamous    band    of    young    Romans    of    corrupt 

•  Zeissberg,  351  Pomponius  Laetus  was  in  Venice  at  the  time 
when  the  conspiraci'  was  discovered. 

+  Arch,  della  Soc.  Rom.,  VII.  557.  Pi^tina,  J-St,  saj-s  that  about 
twenty  persons  in  all  were  iiiiprisotied. 
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morals  and  insolent  behaviour.  They  had  maintained 
that  the  Christian  reh'gion  was  a  fraud,  trumped  up  by 
a  few  Saints,  without  any  foundation  in  facts.  Hence,  it 
was  allowable  to  copy  the  Cynics,  and  give  themselves  up 
to  the  gratification  of  their  passions.  "These  persons." 
Canenstus  goes  on  to  say,  "despise  our  religion  so  much 
that  they  consider  it  disgraceful  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  a  Saint,  aild  take  pains  to  substitute  heathen  names  for 
those  conferred  on  them  in  baptism.  The  leader  of  this 
Sect,  whom  1  will  not  here  name,  was  awell-known  teacher 
of  Grammar  in  Rome,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  changed 
his  own  name,  and  tlien  those  of  his  friends  and  disciples  in 
this  manner.  Some  abandoned  men  associated  themselves 
■with  him :  as,  for  example,  the  Roman,  Marcus,  who  is 
called  Asclepiades ;  the  Venetian,  Marinus,  who  is  called 
Glaucus  i  a  certain  Pctrus,  who  has  styled  himseEf  Petrejus ; 
and  Damian,  a  Tuscan,  who  is  known  as  Callimachus. 
These  had  bound  themselves  to  murder  the  Pope."* 

This  account  enables  us  to  look  at  tlie  afTsir  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Pope's  position  as  *'  Guardian  of  Faith 
and  Morals,"  and  recently  discovered  Reports  of  the 
Milanese  Ambassadors  serve  yet  niore  clearly  to  eluci- 
date its  significance  In  this  respect  Their  independent 
character,  and  the  direct  nature  of  their  testirnony,  entitle 
them  to  be  considered  as  documents  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.f 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  Ambassadors  of  the  League, 


*  Canensius,  78-^9.  VoiGT,  II.,  340  j#f.,  2nd  ed.,  observes  that 
this  account  is  all  the  mqne  upprejudked,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  deeper  significan-ce  of  these  events. 

t  The  Milanese  Ambassadors  were  by  no  means  prejudiced  against 
Plating,  and  Platina,  himself,  says  (789)  thai  the  Venetian  and 
Milanese  Ambassadors  afleruards  made  icicerest  on  his   behalf  with 

i-aui  n. 
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then  in  Rome,  to  obtain  really  authentic  information 
regarding  the  events  which  had  just  taken  place  there, 
for  the  most  varied  and  fantastic  accounts  were  circulated.* 
Many  different  staten:ients  were  made  as  to  the  day 
fixed  upon  for  carr>'ing  the  plot  into  effect.  Some  said 
that  Pau]  II.  was  to  have  been  murdered  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  at  the  Papal  Mass,  others  that  the  crime  was 
to  have  been  perpetrated  on  Carnival  Sunday,  when  all 
the  people,  and  even  the  Papal  Guards,  would  have  gone 
to  Monte  Testaccio  for  the  accustomed  festivities.  Others 
again  declared  Palm  Sunday  to  be  the  day  selected.  It 
was  further  reported  that  the  conspirators  had,  with  a  view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose,  associated  with 
themselves  Luca  de  Tocio,  a  banished  Roman,  belonging  to 
the  party  of  the  Orsini,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
at  the  Court  of  Ferrante  I.  at  Naples,  This  man  was 
believed  to  be  in  league  with  other  banished  persons. 
Four  or  five  hundred  of  them  were  to  enter  the  city 
secretly,  and  to  hide  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
which  had  been  pulled  down  in  order  to  enlarge  the  Papal 
Palace.  On  the  other  side,  forty  or  fifty  partisans  were  to 
join  the  conspirators,  and  begin  an  attack  on  the  attendants 
of  the  Cardinals  and  Prelates^  who  would  be  waiting  in  the 
Square  in  front  of  the  Palace.  By  this  means  the  Pope's 
small  Guard  would  be  occupied,  and  the  conflict  was  to 
serve  as  a  signal  to  the  hidden  outlaws,  who  would  then 
make  their  way  into  the  Church  and  murder  the  Pope  and 
those  about  hira.  General  pillage  was  to  ensue,  and  Luca 
de  Tocio  was  to  establish  a  new  ConstituEion.f 

*  Tlie  following  description  is  from  the  *Reports  of  A.  de  Rubeis 
and  Jok  Blanchus  of  the  aSlh  and  29th  Febr.,  J468,  given  in  Appendix, 
loc.  cit.    State  Archives,  Milan. 

t  The  resemblance  between  this  plot  and  th^t  of  Porcaro  is  obvious  ; 
see  our  Vol.  1 1.,  p,  1^4  seq. 
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Even  more  alarming  than  the  plot  itself  was  the  reported 
extent  of  its  ramifications.  The  King  of  Naples  was 
accused  of  taking  part  in  it,  and  some  were  of  opinion 
that  the  King  of  France  was  also  engaged,  while  others 
declared  Slgismondo  Malatesta  to  be  cne  of  the  con- 
spirators.* 

These  varied  accounts  led  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
League  to  seek  from  the  Pope  himself  more  accurate  infor- 
mation, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  their  sympathy 
and  otTer  assistance  on  behalf  of  their  several  masters.  An 
account  of  the  Audience  was  drau'n  up  hy  the  Milanese 
Ambassadors  personally,  and  in  duplicate.f  This  document 
makes  it  perfectly  evident  that,  from  the  very  first,  the  Pope 
dearly  distinguished  between  the  Anti-Christian  and  im- 
moral life  of  many  Academicians,  or  their  "  heresy,"  as  the 
Ambassadors  shortly  style  it,  and  the  Conspiracy  against 
his  person. I 

On  the  first  of  these  points  Paul  II.  made  some  very 
important  statements,  representing  the  Academicians  as 
complete  heathens  and  Materialists.  They  deny,  he  said. 
the  existence  of  God,  thej'  declare  that  there  is  no  other 
world  than  this,  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and  that, 
accordingly,  man  may  t»ive  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  passions  without  any  regard  to  the  law  of  God ;  all  that  is 

*  J.  BLANCHUS  in  Ihc  Arch,  della  Soc.  Rom.,  VU.,  559. 

t  See  Appendix,  N.  20  and  31  (SiHie  Archives,  Milan).  The 
Penigians,  accordmg  to  Pellini,  695.  also  sent  an  Ambassador  10 
Rome  to  oB^cr  Paul  II.  assistance  agninsC  the  conspirators,  and 
to  invite  him  to  come  to  Pen.ig"ia,  This  Ambassador  ntusl,  no 
doubt,  have  written  home,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
Letters  in  The  Perugian  Archives  ;  another  may.  perhaps,  be  more 
fortunate. 

X  F^vil  II.  did  not  alter  the  acctisaiion  in  the  tcniEi  month  after  the 
imprisonment  of  the  conspirators,  as  Platina,  785,  nould  have  us 
believe. 
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needed  is  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  the  temporal 
power.* 

Paul  II.  had  much  more  to  tell  of  the  evil  deeds  of  these 
Epicureans,  who  seem,  indeed,  to  have  adopted  the  doC' 
trines  promulgated  by  Valla  in  his  book  "on  pleasure." 
They  despised  the  commands  of  the  Church,  he  said,  ate 
meat  on  fast-days,  and  reviled  the  Pope  and  the  Clergy. 
They  said  that  the  priests  were  the  enemies  of  the  laity^ 
that  they  had  invented  fasting  and  forbidden  men  to  have 
more  than  one  wife,-|(-  Moses,  they  taught,  deceived  the 
Jews,  his  law  was  a  forgery,  Christ  was  a  deceiver,  Mahomet 
a  great  intellect,  but  also  an  impostor.^  They  were 
ashamed  of  their  Christian  names  and  preferred  those 
■which  were  heathen,  and  they  practised  the  most  shameful 
vices  of  antiquity.  Some  of  these  free-thinkers  are  said 
to  have  contemplated  an  alliance  with  the  Turks.  Predic- 
tions of  the  speedy  death  of  the  Pope  were  circulated  by 
them  ;  then  there  would  be  a  new  Election  and  a  complete 
change  in  the  state  of  affairs. 

Paul  II.  named  Callimachus,  Petrejus,  Glaucus,  and 
Platina  as  the  ringleaders  of  the  Conspiracy.  He  deeply 
regretted  that  the  first  three  had  escaped  beyond  the  reach 
of  justice.  He  evidently  considered  the  matter  to  be  most 
important,  and  e,xpressed  to  the  Ambassadors  his  deter- 
mination to  root  out  this  "  heresy,"  and  his  regret  that  he 
had  not  sooner  become  aware  of  its  existence, 

In  r^ard  to  the  Conspiracy  against  his  person,  the  Pope 
said  he  had  heard  the  prevalent  reports,  but  added  that  he 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  this  account  agrees  with  that  of  Canensius, 
mentioned  p.  48, 

t  It  is  known  ttiat,  in  the  above-mentioned  work,  V&lla  advocated  the 
community  of  women  desired  by  Plato  ;  ace  our  Vol  I.,  p.  r6. 

X  This  teaching  is  concealed  beneath  the  leading-  idea  of  the  work  : 
De  tribus  iinpostoribus.    See  Waller's  edition,  Heilbronnj  1S76. 
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could  form  no  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were 

well-founded  or  not,  because  those  believed  to  be  the  leaders 
in  the  plot  had  escaped.  According  to  the  report  of  one  of 
the  Ambassadors,  Paul  II.  had,  at  first,  a  suspicion  that 
Podiebrad,  the  Hussite  King  of  Bohemia,  might  hf.  impli- 
cated ;  it  appeared  to  him  not  improbable  that  one  heretic 
might  help  iinother.* 

The  Pope  was  particularly  disquieted  by  the  rumour 
about  Luca  de  Tocio,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  troubles 
in  the  time  of  Pius  II.  He  at  once  sent  a  courier  to 
Naples  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  really  left  that  cit)'. 
As  it  was  also  affirmed  that  Tocio  had  given  looo  ducats 
to  the  guards  of  St,  Angelo,  as  a  bribe  to  induce  them 
to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  the  Pope  caused  searching 
enquiries  to  be  made,  but  very  little  information  was 
obtained.  Even  at  the  time,  it  was  suspected  that  these 
reports  had  been  set  afloat  by  persons  whose  Interest  it 
was  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust  as  a  stratagem  to  escape 
punish  me nt.f 

A  reward  of  300  ducats  was  offered  for  the  discoveiy  of 
the  whereabouts  of  Callimachus,  Glaucus,  and  Petrejus,  and 
500  for  that  of  Luca  de  Tocio.  The  Pope  hoped  to  get 
hold  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  conspirators-J  On  the  29th 
February,  it  was  believed  that  a  clue  to  Callimachus'  abode 
had  been  found;  he  was  considered  next  in  importance 
to  Luca  de  Tocio.§ 

The  houses  of  the  fugitives  were,  of  course,  searched,  and 


*  *DespatchofJoh.  Blanchus  of  the  39th  Febr.,  1468.  (Siate  Archives, 
Milan.)    See  Appendix,  N.ai. 

t  Lffc.  (it. 

X  •Report  of  Augustinus  de  Rubcis  of  the  28th  Febr.,  146S.  (State 
Archives,  Milan.)    See  Appendix,  N.  20* 

§  *Report  of  Joh.  Blanchus  of  the  a^ih  Febr,  146S.  (Stale  Archives, 
Milan.)    See  Appendix,  N.  31. 
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the  licentious  poems  which  were  found  furnished  fresh 
proof  of  the  immoraHty  of  the  Academicians,* 

"  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Pope  did  not  consider 
the  existence  of  such  a  Conspiracy  as  in  itself  incredible. 
He  had  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  aggrieved 
Abbreviators.  Stefano  Porcaro,  the  head  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Nicholas  V.,  had  also  been  a  Humanist,  and  had 
dreamed  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Republic.  The 
Ghibelline  bands  in  Rome  were  still  in  existence,  and  their 
alliance  with  the  party-chiefs  of  the  ctty,  and  vvith  the 
fugitives  and  exiles  beyond  its  limits,  constituted  an 
abiding  danger.  Again,  in  the  days  of  Pius  II.,  young 
Tiburzio,  at  the  head  of  a  similar  Catiline  band,  had  stirred 
the  people  up  to  cast  off  the  priestly  yoke,  and  revive  the 
ancient  liberty  of  Rome,  By  his  decided  action,  Paul  11., 
at  any  rate,  repressed  disorder,  and  provided  himself  with 
material  for  investigation."j- 

Until  the  official  documents  are  brought  to  light,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  give  an  exact  account  of  these 
proceedings,  which  were  conducted  by  Cardinal  Barbo,  and 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by  Paul  II.  They 
would  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  checking;  the  detailed 
relation  of  Platina,  whose  participation  in  the  events 
renders  it  necessary  to  receive  his  statements  with  the 
greatest  caution.J  In  many  cases  they  are.  moreover,  at 
variance  with  facts  otherwise  establi5hed.§ 

He  certainly  is  guilty  of  gross  misrepresentation  in  his 


*  See  the  *Report  cited  in  preceding  note. 

+  VoiCT,  II.,  240,  :nd  ed. 

I  For  critical  observations  on  Plalirta,  see  ZeiS5!1ERG,3,s  I  ji^y.;  VOIGT, 
II.,  237  s^f.,  and  ed.  -,  Burckhardi%  H.,  277  Jty.,  5th  ed. ;  Gregoro- 
vius,  VII.,  57r,  3rd  ed. ;  L'^PINOIS,  Paul  II.,  27S  seq. ;  Creiohton 
III.,  274  seg.  ;  Trifepi,  Religione  e  Storia,  RomOt  1872. 

§  See  especially  Zeissberg,  351. 
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Life  of  Paul  II.,  when  he  affirms  that,  in  his  exa.mi nation, 
he  had  shewn  the  indolent  Callimachus  to  be  incapable 

of  independently  originating  a  Conspiracy.  In  Platina's 
letters,  written  during  his  imprisonment,  we  find  him,  on 
the  contrary,  laying  the  whole  blame  on  the  blustering 
folly  af  Callimachus.  "Who,"  he  asks,  in  one  of  these 
letters,  "  would  believe  that  the  drunken  dreams  of  this  man, 
whom  we  mocked  at  and  despised,  could  have  brought  us 
into  such  trouble?  Alas  !  for  us,  poor  wretches,  who  must 
pay  for  the  silly  temerity  of  another  t  That  crazy 
bestower  of  treasures  and  kingdoms  roams  about  freely, 
drunk  with  wine  and  glutted  with  food,  while  we,  for  being 
imprudent  enough  not  to  reveal  his  mad  dreams,  are 
tortured  and  shut  up  in  dungeons."  In  almost  all  the 
other  letters  of  this  period  Platina  reiterates  these  accu- 
sations,* 

The  constancy  with  which  Platina  claims  to  have 
undergone  examination  and  endured  torture  must  also 
be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  fiction. 

The  letters  written  during  his  imprisonment  also  testify 
against  him.  Anything  more  abject  than  his  petitions 
addressed  to  the  Pope  can  hardly  be  imagined.  His  error, 
in  not  shewing  up  the  drunken  Callimachus,  had  been  one 
of  negligence,  not  of  malice.  For  the  future,  however,  he 
promised,  whenever  he  hears  anything  against  the  name 
or  the  welfare  of  the  Pope,  even  from  a  bird  of  the  air,  at 
once  to  report  it  to  His  Holiness.  He  approves  of  the 
measures  taken  for  the  repression  of  Humanistic  license, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  shepherd  to  preserve 
his  flock  from  contagion.  He  confesses  that,  when  turned 
out  of  his  office,  he  accused  God  and  man  ;  he  repents  of 
this,  and  will  not  again  so  far  forget  himself  Finally,  he 
promises,  if  restored  to  liberty  and  secured  from  want,  to 

•  VaIRANI,  I.,  30,  J3,  33,  37. 
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become  the  Pope's  most  ardent  panegyrist^  to  celebrate 
in  prose  and  verse  "the  gotden  age  of  his  most  happy 
Pontificate"  ;  he  is  even  ready  to  abandon  classical  studies 
and  devote  himself  entirely  to  Holy  Scripture  and 
Theology.  The  Humanist,  however,  again  comes  out  when 
he  reminds  the  Pope  that  poets  and  orators  confer  im- 
mortality on  Princes :  Christ  was  made  known  by  the 
Evangelists,  and  Achilles  by  Homer.  The  prevailing  tone 
of  the  letter  is  expressed  in  its  concluding  words:  "Only 
give  hope  to  us  who,  with  clasped  hands  and  bended  knees 
humbly  awatt  your  mercy,"* 

Utterly  broken  and  crushed,  Platina  in  his  distress 
built  much  on  the  assistance  of  Rodrigo  Sanchez  de 
Arevalo,  Bishop  of  Calahorra  and  Prefect  of  St  Angelo, 
and  besieged  him  with  elegant  letters.  Rodrigo  had  the 
courtesy  to  grant  Platina's  request  that  he  would  refresh 
him  with  a  letter.  This  led  to  a  brisk  correspondence 
between  the  two  Humanists,  one  of  whom  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Christian  and  the  other  of  the  heathen 
Renaissance.  Rodrigo  sought  to  calm  and  elevate  Platina's 
mind  by  presenting  to  him  religious  motives  of  consolation. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  difficult  the  latter  found  it  to 
respond  to  the  Bishop's  thoughts.  In  spite  of  some 
convulsive  snatches  after  Christian  reminiscences,  the 
antique  element  is  the  one  that  predominates  in  hia  letters^ 
and  certain  fatalistic  observations  which  escaped  from  his 
pen,  induced  Rodrigo  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  manner 
in   which  a  Catholic  ought  to  speak   of  Fortune  and   of 

Fate.f 

The  letters  in  which  Platina    invoked  the  intercession 


*  See  the  Original  text  of  this  Letter  in  Vairani,  I^  so-jZh 

t  See  Vairani,  I,,  45-66.     Concemicig  Rodrigo  Sancheis  de  Arevalo, 

see,  besides  the  works  cited  in  our  Vol,  II,,  p,  44,  SAXit;s,  Onom,, 

III,  460;  ChkvaLIER,  2036,  and  jn/r.i,  p,  17. 
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of  a  number  of  the  Cardinals  and  Prelates  are  as 
deplorable  as  the  *' abject  and  fulsome  flatteries"  with 
which  he  overwhelmed  his  gaoler.  A13  these  letters  are 
full  of  the  praises  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
and  of  Paul  II.  and  Sanchez  de  Arevalo.  In  one  of  them 
Platiua  confesses  that  he  contemplated  suicide.  In  answer 
to  the  accusation  of  irreHgion,  he  maintains  that,  as  far 
as  human  frailty  permitted,  he  had  always  fuifilled  his 
religious  duties,  and  denies:  that  he  had  ever  impugned 
any  article  of  Faith.  He  is  conscious  of  no  crime  save 
his  silence  regarding  the  babble  of  Callimachus.* 

Pomponius  Laetus,  who  was  delivered  up  to  the  Pope  by 
Venice,  during  his  detention  at  St.  Angelo's  shewed  little 
of  the  ancient  Roman  stoicism  which  he  had  so  ostenta- 
tiously professed.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  given  some 
sharp  answers  to  his  examiners  ;  f  but  he  soon  followed  the 
example  of  his  friend  PJatina,  and  sought  by  obsequious 
flattery  to  win  the  favour  of  his  gaoler  and  of  the  Pope-J 
He  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  that  he  was  innocent. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  begged  for  some  books  to  read  in 
his  solitude.  Instead  of  Lactantius  and  Macrobius,  for 
which  Pomponius  asked,  Rodrigo  de  Are\-a!o  sent  him  his 
treatise  on  the  errors  of  the  Council  of  Baste.  Pomponius 
was  little  gratified  by  the  substitution,  but  thanked  him 
in  an  offensively  fulsome  letter.  This  was  meant  to  pave 
the  way  for  another  petition,  and,  on  the  same  day,  he 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  cheerful  companion,  with  whom  he 


*  S«e  especially  the  Letter  to  Cardinal  Ammanati  in  Vairani,  I., 

+  This  appeatB  from  a  Letter  of  Platina's  to  P.  Laetus,  in  VAIKAHt, 

X  Creighton,  IIL,  44-5,  276-284;  here  the  original  text  of  the 
letters  is  given  from  Cod,  i6l,ofthe  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge. 
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might  interchange  ideas.  In  support  of  his  request,  he 
quoted  the  words  of  Scripture  :  "  Bear  ye  one  another*s 
burthens,  and  so  you  shall  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  This 
application  was  granted. 

The  Apology  drawn  up  by  Pomponiua  Laetus,  while  in 
prison,  is  also  a  pitiful  production.*  He  meets  an  accusa- 
tion, in  regard  to  his  relations  with  a  young  Venetian,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  example  of  Socrates.  He  had  withdrawn 
from  all  intimate  intercourse  with  Callimachus  from  the 
time  he  had  become  aware  of  his  wickedness.  Every- 
where, and  especially  in  Venice,  he  had  extolled  Paul  11. 
He  confesses  with  regret  that  he  had  spoken  strongly 
against  the  clergy;  he  had  said  these  things  in  anger 
because  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  maintenance ;  he  begs 
to  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  He 
brings  forward  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  had  fulfilled  his 
Easter  duties,  e.vplains  his  disregard  of  the  law  of  fasting  by 
the  state  of  his  health,  and  declares  that  he  had  received 
the  necessary  dispensation.  Finally,  in  evidence  of  his 
Christian  sentiments,  he  refers  to  the  verses  which  he  had 
composed  on  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  to  his  discourse 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  his  treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  He  concludes  by  a  penitent 
admission  that  he  has  done  wrong,  and  prays  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  mercj"^  ni3-y  prevail  over  justice. 

This  pitiful  document  seems  to  have  decided  the  fate 
q{  Pomponius.     Paul   II.  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


*  **Defensio  Pomponii  Laeti  in  carceribus  el  confessio.  Cod, 
Vatic^  2934,  P.  I,  p.  305-3oSb.  (Vatican  Library.)  This  DoctUneot 
was  not,  as  Geiger,  150,  supposes,  discovered  by  Gregorovius ;  De 
Rossi  first  drew  attention  to  it  (Roma  Sott.,  I.,  7}.  G regorovius' 
extracts,  VU.,  571-2,  3rd  ed.,  are  more  perfectly  accurate  ;  the  correct 
reading  must  be  "  tffusissimQ  ore  lauda'vi,"  and  "  ignoscale  "  should  be 
"ignoscitc." 
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writer  of  such  a  letter  was  incapable  of  origmating'  a  Con- 
spiracy, and,  with  regard  to  the  other  charges  against  him, 
he  probably  considered  that  the  severe  lesson  which  he 
had  received  was  sufficient  to  reform  him.  The  reason  of 
Platina's  far  longer  detention  in  prison  was  evidently  that 
the  suspicions  against  him  were  stronger,  owing  to  his 
former  conduct.* 

iPaul  11.  still  hoped  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  Con- 
spiracy would  fall  into  his  hands,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Platina,  Fetrejus  was  actually  apprehended,  but  confessed 
nothing.! 

That  the  affair  had  a  political  side  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  the  Pope 
transferred  his  residence  from  St-  Peter's  to  S,  Marco,  "in 
order  to  remove  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Orsini  and 
place  himself  near  the  Cotonna."  "  But,"  as  the  Ambassador, 
from  whom  we  learn  of  this  change,  remarks,  "danger  is 
everywhere.":!: 

Things,  however,  did  not  now  seem  so  alarming.  The 
report  of  the  departure  from  Naples  of  Luca  de  Tocio,  the 
partisan  of  the  Orsini,  and  of  his  participation  in  the  Con- 
spiracy, proved  to  be  mistaken.  Paul  II.,  nevertheless,  con- 
sidered it  well  to  surround  himself  with  a  strong  guard. 
The  Carnival  amusements,  as  Augustii^us  de  Rubeis,  on 
the  4th  March,  informed  the  Duke  of  Milan,  took  place  just 
as  usual.  "  Regarding  the  Conspiracy  against  the  Pope's 
person,''  writes  the  same  Ambassador, "'  enquiries  have  been 
most  carefully  made,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  dis- 
covered but  some  blustering  talk  of  murdering  the  Pope, 
which  may  easily  have  arisen  in  the  way  I  have  already 


*  Creighton,  III.,  46  ;  VoiGT,  II.,  240,  2nd  ed. 
t  Platina,  784. 

J  *Repon  of  Joh.  Elanchus  of  the  iBih  F«br,,  146S ;  see  Append!) 
N.  19,     State  Archives,  Milan. 
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tlescribed.  As  the  populace  and  the  whole  Court  are  dis- 
contented, it  was  only  necessary  for  some  one  to  make  a 
beginning  in  order  to  carry  all  with  him."* 

The  obscurity  in  which  this  Conspiracy  is  involved  will 
never  be  completely  cleared  away,  Platina  and  Pomponius 
Laetus, "  with  touching  unanimity  concur  in  laying  all  the 
blame  on  the  cunning  of  the  fugitive  who  was  not  there  to 
defend  himself."  Even  in  distant  Poland,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  sure  refuge  with  Paul  II/s  enemy^  King  Casimir, 
Callimachus  had  good  cause  to  guard  his  lips,  for  the  Pope 
made  great,  though  ineffectual,  efforts  to  get  him  into  his 
power.  Again,  in  the  year  1470,  the  Papal  Legate,  Alex- 
ander, Bishop  of  Forli,  urged  the  General  Diet  at  Fetrikau 
to  deliver  up  the  conspirator,  who  only  escaped  through  a 
combination  of  favourable  circumstances.f 

Although  enquiries  regarding  this  Conspiracy  were  finally 
abandoned  in  Rome  for  want  of  evidence,  yet  the  prose- 
cution of  what  was  designated  as  the  "  heresy "  of  the 
Academicians,  was  carried  on,  and  this  with  aU  the  more 
reason,  inasmuch  as  Platina  himself  had  not  ventured  to 
deny  the  charge  of  heathen  practices.  Unfortunately, 
trustworthy  information  on  this  subject  is  but  scanty. 
From  many  sources,  however,  we  5eam  that  Paul  IL  medi- 
tated measures  of  extreme  severity  against  the  heathen 
and  philosophical  extravagances  of  the  Professors  and 
Literati. 

"  If  God  preserves  my  life,"  said  the  Pope  to  one  of  the 
Ambassadors  very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  "  I 
will  do  two  things  ;  in  the  first  place,  I  will  forbid  the  study 
of  these  senseless  histories  and  poems,  which  are  full  of 
heresies  and  blasphemies,  and,  secondly,  I  will  prohibit  the 

*  See  Appendix,  N.  21. 

f  See  Zeisederg,  354  and  se^.;  Acta  Tomk.,  I„  Appendix;  and 

CARO,  v.,   I,  322  S£ff. 
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teaching  and  practice  of  Astrology,  since  so  many  errors 
arise  thence,"  "  Children,"  continued  the  Pope.  '■  when 
hardly  ten  years  old,  even  without  going  to  school,  know  a 
thousand  villanies.  What,  then,  must  they  become  when, 
later  on,  they  read  Juvenal,  Terence,  Fiautus,  and  Ovid? 
Juvenal  certainly  makes  a  shew  of  blaming  vice,  but  he 
leads  his  readers  to  the  knowledge  of  it."  *  There  are 
many  other  books,  he  added,  through  which  a  sufficient 
amount  of  learning  may  be  attained  ;  it  is  better  to  call 
things  by  their  true  names  and  to  avoid  poetical  circum- 
locution. These  Academician^  are  worse  than  the  heathen, 
for  they  believed  in  God,  while  these  deny  Him.  The 
Ambassadors  expressed  their  agreement  with  the  Pope, 
especially  Lorenzo  of  Pesaro,  who  delighted  him  by 
demonstrating  the  faith  of  the  ancients  with  a  great  dis- 
play of  learning.  The  Ambassadors  also  considered  it 
very  advisable  to  forbid  Ecclesla-stics  to  study  Poetry  and 
Astrology,  The  Pope  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  also 
meant  to  take  measures  against  the  Roman  habit  of 
spreading  false  reports-f 

*  This  admirable  discourse  furnishes  a  fresh  proof  that  Paul  II. 
was  nol  so  untcamcd  ss  Plalma  represents  him, 

+  For  the  above,  see  the  interesting  •Report  of  Joh,  ELanchus  of  aglh 
Febi.,  1468,  (Slate  Archives,  Milan.)  See  Appendix,  N.  3[.  Among« 
other  reproaches  brought  by  Ammanati  (see  Friedrich,  Astrolt^e 
u.  Kef,  20  se^.,  Miinchen,  1864)  against  Paul  II.,  is  tliat  of  having, 
in  1465,  firmly  believed  in  Astrological  predictions.  1  bsve  not  yet 
(bund  any  confirmalion  of  the  statement  of  this  witness,  who  is  cert^nly 
open  to  suspicion  :  the  assertion,  however,  cannot  be  an  ahsoSute  in- 
veniion,  and  the  general  pre\*alencc  of  Astrology  in  the  Renaissance 
age  must  be  borne  in  mind.  See  BURCKHARDT,  II.,  279  and  346,  3rd 
ed,  concerning  Sixtus  IV.  ;  see  also  COTHEJN,  446,  and  Pastor  in 
the  Freib.  Kirchen  lex  ikon,  I.,  1 525  sr^.,  2nd  ed.  In  144 1,  Domenicode 
Domenichi  even  pronounced  a  *Discoiirse  in  Umdcm  astrologiae  et 
confulationem  opimonum  ei  adv-ersantium.  (Manuscript  in  the  Mantua 
Librarj- ;  see  Zacharias,  Iter,  135.) 
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In  the  Consultations,  which  were  held  during  this  time,  to 
devise  the  best  means  of  attacking  the  false  Renaissance, 
the  Pope  may  have  had  in  his  mind  a  treatise  which 
Ermolao  Barbaro,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Verona,  had 
dedicated  to  him  in  I4SS'  This  author,  looking  at  the 
matter  exclusively  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  vehemently 
protests  against  the  undue  estimation  in  which  the  ancient 
poets  were  commonly  held,  and  in  some  places  altogether 
condemns  the  whole  of  the  old  heathen  poetr>'.  He  goes 
through  the  whole  series,  first  of  the  Greek,  and  then  of 
the  Latin  poets,  and  cites  a  number  of  extracts  ffom 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  in  which  immoral  poets  are 
condemned.  In  his  opposition  to  the  fanatical  admirers 
of  ancient  poetry,  Barbaro  sometimes  flies  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  completely  condemns  the  art  in  itself.  The 
conclusion  which  he  deduces  is,  that  if  the  study  of  these 
heathen  writers,  even  by  the  laity,  requires  much  circum- 
spection, this  must  be  still  more  necessary  in  the  case  of 
religious  and  priests.* 

One  of  the  Ambassadors  expressly  states  that,  in  the 
middle  of  March,  J468,  all  the  teachers  in  Rome  were, 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  heresy,  forbidden  to  make 
use  of  the  old  poets;  further  details  are  wanting.^      It  is, 

*  Ad  rev.  in  Chnsto  patrem  et  dommum  dom.  Petrum  tit  S,  Marci 
presbitenim  card,  dignissimum  Hermolai  dei  paciencUi  episcopi  Veron- 
ensis  otaHo  contra  poetas.  The  pre&ce  is  dated :  ex  Vemaa,  CaL 
April.  1455.  1  found  this  remarkable  (realise  in  Cod.  Reg.,  313,  f  167- 
192,  of  ihe  Vatican  Library.  Barbaro  looks  only  at  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  his  adversaries  at  Che  (ither,  the  former  blaming,  and  the 
latler  praising,  the  poets.  He  dwells  almost  exclusively  on  the  bad 
poets,  and  iht  evil  contained  in  the  wrilinj^  of  the  good  ones,  while- 
his  opponents  only  mention  the  good.  Barbaro  died  in  1471  ;  see 
Okqlogio,  Canonici,  3> 

t  The  *Despalch  of  "  Laurentius  de  PetiSaUro"  to  Fr.  Sforza,  unfor- 
tunately A  very  short  one,  which,   in   accordance   with  the   Pope's 
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however,  probable  that  the  Papal  prohibition  was  confined 
to  the  schools.  At  any  rate,  it  did  not  apply  to  all  poets, 
but  only,  as  the  Pope  clearly  explained  to  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  League,  to  those  who  were  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  morals.  Every  one  must  admit  that  the  moral  aspect 
was  the  one  which  a  Pope  was  bound  to  consider  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  on  the  Classics.  The  vindication  of  the 
Christian  moral  law  in  this  domain  was>  therefore,  a  most 
salutary  act.  Poison  is  poison  still,  even  if  contained  in 
crystal  vials. 

As  regards  the  issue  of  the  trial,  we  have  only  Platina's 
report,  and  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  trustworthy. 
According  to  him^  the  Academicians  were  acquitted  from 
the  charge  of  actual  heresy,  nothing  more  than  flippancy 
and  undue  licence  in  language  being  proved  against  them. 
Accordinglj',  the  prisoners  were  now  no  longer  shut  up, 
but  merely  detained  in  the  Papal  Palace,  then  ivithin  the 
precincts  of  the  Vatican,  and  finally,  at  the  intercession 
of  some  of  the  Cardinals,  especially  Bessarion,  only  in  the 
City  of  Rome;*  but  the  Academy  was  dissolved,  and 
certain  limitations  were  imposed  upon  classical  studies. 

The  severe  lesson  given  by  Paul  II.  to  the  wanton 
insolence  of  the  Humanists,  was  no  doubt  a  salutary 
one.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Pope  was  acting  within 
his  rights  when  he  took  measures  against  the  practical 
heathenism  of  the  Academicians.  Platina,  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  Fomponius  Laetus,  confessed  that  the  heathenish 
practices  of  the  Academy  must,  necessarily,  give  offence. 


explanaeion,  must  refer  to  the  immoral  poets  only,  runs  as  follow^ : 
"11  papa  ha  prohibito  a  ttirti  li  maestri  de  scole  cfie  non  vole  S.  Si«  che 
legano  poeii  per  la  heresia  era  iniraa  in  certi  che  se  ddectavano  de 
quest!  pocti-  Dat.  Komae,  xvi,  Manii,  J468,"  State  Archives,  Milan. 
Cart  Gen. 

*  Platina,  788. 
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"And  so,"  he  adds,  "we  must  not  complain  if  the  Pope 
defends  himself  and  the  Christian  religion."* 

The  action  of  Paul  II.  towards  the  Roman  Academy 
has  received  a  remarkable  justification  from  recent  investi- 
gations in  the  Catacombs. 

Until  the  rgth  century  the  subterranean  necropolis 
of  the  early  Christians  had,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Catacomb  of  St  Sebastian,  been  completely  forgotten. 
Traces  of  visitors  begin  to  reappear  from  the  year  1433. 
First,  we  have  names  of  Monks  and  Pilgrims,  led  there  by 
devotion.  "  1  came  here/'  writes  Brother  Laurentius  of 
Sicily,  "to  visit  this  holy  place,  with  twent;'  companions 
of  the  Order  of  the  Friars  Minor,  on  the  r^th  January, 
1451."  Then,  suddenly,  we  come  upon  the  autograph 
scratches  {Graffiti)  of  Humanists  and  Roman  Academt' 
cians :  of  Fomponius,  Platina,  Volscus,  Campanus,  Panta- 
gathus,  Ruffus,  Histrius,  Partenopaeus,  Perillus.  Calpurnius, 
&c.  They  call  themselves  "  a  company  of  venerators  and 
students  of  Roman  antiquity,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  Pomponlus."  Pantagathus  describes 
himself  as  *' Priest  of  the  Roman  Academy. "f  These  men 
were  in  search,  not  of  Christian,  but  of  heathen,  antiquity. 
In  his  Urge  collection  of  inscriptions  Pomponius  inserted  but 

*'  "Justus  full  ponlificis  dolor;  honesta  tania  suspicione  questio, 
Proinde  et  nos  ferre  aequo  animo  debemus,  si  saluti  suae,  si  chris- 
tianae  rdigloni  cavit."  Vaibani,  L,  38.  See  Gehhardt,  A.  of 
ComeiOf  79  ;  FRrEJ>HiCH,  J.  Wessel,  63  «f,,  and  Janitschek,  19. 
The  last-named  author  5a>'s  :  "  1  do  nol  believe  the  charge  to  be  felse, 
that  the  Academicians  were  enemies  of  ihe  Christian  religion  and  in- 
tended to  bring  back  the  heathen  worship." 

t  De  Rossi,  Roma  Soil.,  I.,  3  jfy. ;  Reumont,  lir.,  I,  342  Jiry.  "The 
date  1475,"  observes  Reumont,  "points  to  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  when, 
the  meaning  of  these  things  being  known,  the  danger  was  at  an  end. 
But,  undoubtedly,  this  was.  a  repetition,  in  a  more  public  manner,  of 
wTiai  had  fonnerly  been  connected  wilh  a  sort  of  secret  society," 
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one  which  \s  Christian,  and  this  one  because  it  was  metrical, 
and  its  polished  form  had  a  flavour  of  heathenism.*  Even 
more  characteristic  is  the  fact  that  these  *'  modern  heathens  " 
ventured,  in  the  venerable  vaults  of  the  Catacombs,  where 
the  very  stones  preach  the  Gospel,  to  scrawl  flippant  inscrip- 
tions on  the  walls !  f  With  this  evidence  before  us,  therefore, 
we  cannot  wonder  that,  even  after  their  liberation  from 
prison,  the  contemporaries  of  the  Academicians  should 
persist  in  maintaining  that  they  were  heathens  rather  than 
Christ  ians.:J 

Of  all  the  Academicians  no  one  had  been  treated  with 
more  severity  than  Platina.  After  his  release  he  cherished 
the  hope  that  his  cringing  flattery  would,  at  least,  have 
secured  him  some  appointment  from  the  Pope.§  Paul  I!, 
however,  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  employing  the  pen 
of  this  violent  and  immoral  man-||      This  disappointment 


*  De  Rossi,  Inscripi.,  I[.,  402. 

t  De  Riksi,  Roma  SotL,  1.,  6.  The  inscripitons  have  no  itiduidua! 
character,  and  are  written  in  the  ordinary  capitals. 

I  Kravs,  Roma  Son.,  3  (Freiburg,  1879). 

§  Balan,  v.,  196,  concludes  from  a  letter  of  Platina's  that  he  had 
been  SCI  at  liberty  some  time  before  the  September  of  1469.  A  *Letter 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Ravenna's  of  the  7lh  JiiSy,  1469,  in  the  Goniaga 
Archives,  pro\es  this  UDforiuoaie  man  To  have  been  at  liberty  at  thai 
Aaxe, 

\\  At  ihis  time  Platina  intended  to  dedicate  to  Paul  II.  his  work,  "  De 
falso  ac  vero  bono.''  In  the  printed  version,  however,  it  i^  dedicated 
to  Sixlus  IV.  (see  ARISIUS,  I.,  Jl?  ;  and  SCHMARSOW,  338  i^.),  but 
Cod.  S05  of  the  Tri^'uliio  Librai)-,  Milan,  shews  that  Platina  ori^nally 
offered  or  intended  to  offer  it  "diva  Paulo  II.,  P.  M."  Testimony  as 
to  Platcna's  immoraliry  is  furnished  by  the  •Letter  of  ihe  Bishop  of 
Ventitniglia,  from  which  DE  Rossi,  I.,  3-4^  has  only  given  the  passage 
cited  above-  The  Bishop  here  cgmpUins  that  Platina  had  recently 
loaded  htm  Uiith  abuse  in  his  own  house.  The  cause  of  the  quatrel 
was  Plalinas  jealousy  of  a  member  of  the  Bishop's  household,  who 
was,  he  feared,  likely  to  turn  away  his  mistress  from  him  :  "  vueris  ne 


platina's  revengeful  spirit. 
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intensified  the  hatred  of  the  Hunianist.  He  swore  that 
he  would  have  his  revenge,  and  took  it,  after  the  death  of 
Paul  II.,  in  his  wide-spread  "Lives  of  the  Popes." 

In  this  work  he  describes  his  enemy  as  a  monster  of 
cruelty,  and  a  barbarian  who  detested  all  learning.  This 
"biographical  caricature "' •  has  for  centuries  imposed  itself 
on  history.  Even  scholars,  well  aware  of  Platina's  bias, 
have  not  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  influence  of  the 
portrait,  drawn  with  undeniable  skill  and  in  a  bright  and 
elegant  style.  Some  few  over-partial  attempts  to  vindicate 
his  character  have  only  served  to  increase  the  confusion, 
until,  at  length,  recent  critical  investigation  of  the  Archives 
has  brought  the  truth  to  Hght.f 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  Paul  II.  was  not  an 


iQa  tua  adolescentula  a  t«i&  amoribus  abdwcutur,"  The  young  person 
in  question  is  then  ch^jracterised  as  "'puellam  turpissimam  monstroque 
similem,"  and  Plalina  is  reminded  that  he  is  no  longer  young.  Cod, 
Vatic,  9020,  f.  11.    Vatican  Library. 

'*  BuRCKHARDT,  IL,  50,  3rd  ed. ;   Bayer,  Aus  Itailien,   160,  catts 
Platina's.  Biography  of  Paul  II.  'a  pamphlet.' 

t  The  merit  of  this  investigation  is  due  to  E.  MUNTZ,  II.,  1  rf^., 
where  the  new  literature  on  the  subject  is  quoted.  See  also  GEOFFROy, 
383  «y.  "Platina,"  obseives  Creighton,  III.,  374,  "without  saying 
anything  that  is  obviously  untrue,  has  connived  to  suggest  a  concep- 
tion of  Paul  n.  which  is  entirely  contrary  Co  known  facts,  yet  which 
is  so  vivid,  so  definite,  so  intelligible,  that  it  bears  the  stamp  of  reality." 
The  influeBCe  of  this  Work  on  Gregorovius  is,  therefore,  quite  compre- 
hensible, especiatSy  as  its  sentiments  accord  with  the  prejudice  against 
the  Popes  which  even  the  Sybels'ehen  Zeitschr.,  N.  F.,  XXI.,  35S, 
admits  to  exist  in  his  mind.  The  great  authority  of  Platina  and  Pom- 
ponius  Laetus  with  their  contemporaries  has  also  had  its  eflect,  and  so 
has  the  uiifavoura.ble  opinion  of  Ammanati  and  of  Che  author  of  the 
Cronica  di  Bologna,  in  regard  to  Paul  IL  The  pany  feeling,  which 
colours  the  writings  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  chmnicler,  has  not  been 
duly  taken  into  account.  See  CkEichTON,  373  se^.  The  disputes 
between  Paul  II.  and  Bologna  warped  the  mind  of  the  chronicler, 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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Opponent  of  the  Renaissance  in  itself,  yet  he  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  Humanist,  like  Nicholas  V.  The  boast- 
fulness  and  conceit  of  its  adherents  repelled  him :  he  pre- 
ferred men  of  practical  knowledge  and  practical  tendencies. 
Poetasters  had  little  to  expect  from  him,  and,  in  view  of  the 
pseudo-classical  rhymes  of  a  Forcello  or  a  Montagna,  this 
was  not  much  to  be  regretted.* 

The  favours  which  Paul  II.  granted  to  the  Roman  and 
other  High  Schools,f  as  well  as  his  generosity  to  a  number 
of  learned  men,  prove  him  to  have  been  no  enemy  of  culture 
and  learning.  While  still  a  Cardinal  he  repeatedly  visited 
Flavio  Biondo  in  his  last  sickness,  gave  him  assistance,  and 
promised  to  provide  for  his  children.  As  Pope,  he  fulfilled 
this  promise  by  giving  the  charge  of  the  Registers  to  Gas- 
paro  Biondo,  in  recognition  of  his  father's  deserts.^  When  the 
pious  and  enthusiastic  scholar,  Timoteo  Maffei,  fell  ill,  Paul 
II,  sent  him  a  present  of  money  and  a  skilful  physician, 
and,  on  his  recovery,  he  conferred  on  him  the  Bishopric  of 
Ragusa,  Bishoprics  were  also  bestowed  on  the  three 
former  preceptors  of  the  Pope,  and  one  of  them>  Amicus 
Agnifilus,  was  even  raised  to  the  purple.     Learned  men, 


*  MuNTZf  II.,  3,  where  there  is  proof  from  the  *Epigtams  of  L. 
MonUgna.     Cod.  103  of  the  BJbl.  tie  rinstitul,  Paris, 

t  Renazzi,  I.,  175,  185,  193  J  Papencordt,  515.  In  regard  to  the 
other  Univereities,  see  DeniFLE,  I.,  514;  Prantl,  I.,  15-18;  FROM- 
MANN,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Buchh.,  II.,  23  ;  BULAEUS,  V.,  674  seq.  ;  Ungar. 
Revue,  iSSi,  p.  503.  "Hatred  of  teaming"  is  not  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Paul  II.  excommiuiiLcated  those  who  removed  the  books 
from  the  Library  of  S.  Spirito  in  Florence  [RiCHA,  IX.,  58),  or,  by  his 
cgmniand,  that  the  Bishop  of  Modena  should  take  care  that  the  MSS, 
to  be  transferred  from  Motite  Cassino  to  Rome  suffered  no  injury  on 
the  way  from  rain  or  from  any  other  cause,  *Brief  of  the  20th  March, 
1471,  in  the  Slate  Archives,  Venice. 

J  G6tt  Gel,  Anz.,  1879,  p.  1501  seg.  Regarding  Atti  canieiali  rogati 
dai  notaro  G.  Biondo,  see  Studi  c  Doc,  t8&6,  VXI-,  $9  ?fq. 
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like  Perotti,  were  promoted  to  positions  of  some  importance 
in  the  States  of  the  Church.  Niccolo  Gallo,  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence,  when  seriously  ill,  asked  for  a  Confessor 
furnished  with  faculties  to  absolve  from  every  sin  ;  the 
Pope  granted  his  request,  and  added  a  present  of  20 
ducats.*  He  summoned  to  Rome  many  scholars  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  while  a  Cardinal ;  for  example, 
Domizio  da  Caldiero  and  Gasparo  da  Verona,  who  was  sub- 
sequently his  biographer.f  The  Florentine,  Lionardo  Dati, 
was  made  Bishop  of  Massa,  and  Sigismondo  de'  Conti  and 
Vespasiano  da  fiisticci  bear  witness  to  the  Pope's  affection 
for  him  ;  the  latter  declares  that,  if  the  life  of  Paul  II.  had 
been  prolonged,  Dati  would  have  been  a  Cardinal.:!:  In  the 
year  1470,  Paul  II.  shewed  the  interest  he  took  in  historical 
studies  by  causing  some  Chronicles  to  be  copied  for  him,§ 

Among  the  scholars  advanced  by  Paul  II.  to  the  Epis- 
copal dignitj',  was  Cardinal  Cusa's  intimate  friend,  Giovan 
Andrea  Bussi  of  Vigevano,  a  man  who  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  his  labours  in  the  diffusion  of  printing  throughout 
Italy.  The  numerous  books  dedicated  by  this  Prelate  to 
the   Pope   prove   the   interest   taken   by    Paul    II.   in  the 


»  Canensius,  66-7;  QumiN[,  XIII.  See  also  MUTius  Phoe- 
Bowrus,  Hist.  Marsorum  cum  catal-  episcop.,  p.  35  (Neapol.  1678); 
and  CoRSJGNANi,  U.,  559.  Regarding  Mafiei,  see,  besides  the  account 
in  our  Vol-  l„  S,  note  i,  and  Vol,  II.,  205  se^.,  GiULlARl,  39^  163, 
167  se^.;  MONTFAUCON,  Bjbl.  btbl.,  I.,  98;  and  Encel,  Gesch.  von 
Ragusa,  184  seg. 

1-  Renazzi,  I^  234;  5ee  211,  and  Ciuliari,  40-44. 

I  Mai,  Spic,  I.,  275.  Siyismondo  de'  Conli,  in  his  ^Treatise  pro 
secrctariis  addressed  to  Sixtus  IV.,  wrote:  *"Gt*atus  jocundusque 
fuit  l^ulo  11.^  pontifici  sapientissimo  Leonardus  Dathus  Massanus 
praesul  vir  suimna  innocentJa,  summa  prudentia^  summa  in  rebus 
omnibus  tempeiamia,  slilo  praeterea  erudilo  et  gravi  pzaeditus." 
Vatic,  3934,  P.  Jl.,  [.600,  Vatican  Library. 

g  MuNTZ,  Bib].,  133,  134  ;  see  Cakensius,  97-8, 
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introduction  of  the  newly  discovered  "divine  art."  "Your 
pontificate,  most  glorious  already,  will  never  be  forgotten" 
says  Bussi,  "  because  this  art  has  been  taken  up  to  your 
Throne."* 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  with  certainty,  who  it  was  that 
summoned  the  first  German  printers — Conrad  Schweinheinn 
from  Schwanheim,  opposite  Hochst  on  the  Maine,  Arnold 
Pannartz  from  Prague,  and  Ulrich  Hahn  from  Ingolstadt — 
to  Italy.  Cusa  was  deeply  interested  in  the  important 
discovery,  but  he  died  before  these  Germans  arrived  in 
Italy.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  Subiaco,  "  the  Mother 


*  QUIRINI,  IJ5  ;  see  MUNTZ,  Bibl^  he.  rt/.,  who,  like  Papemcordt, 
515,  and  Falkenste[N,  sog,  mainlains  that  the  Pope  patronised  the 
new  discovery.  It  is  evident  thai  Bussi's  dedications  were  acceptable 
to  the  Pope,  as  the  Bishopric  of  AJeria  w3£  conferred  upon  hint  in 
1469  (regarding  which,  compare  Mazzuchelli,  I.,  2,  701  seq.  ;  MOTTA, 
P.  Castaldi  .  -  .  ed.  il  vesc.  d'AIeria,  Torino,  1884 ;  and  Riv.  St.  Ital., 
I.) ;  and,  moreover,  a  dedication  to  the  Pope  always  implies  his  consetit ; 
it  is,  therefore,  somewhat  surprising  to  find  H.  v.  D.  Limde,  I.,  165, 
assert  that  "Paul  II.  was  by  no  means  a  friend  to  the  inno\ation ;" 
and  that  Bnss^i  had  provided  his  editions  with  letters  of  dedication 
to  the  Pope  in  order  lo  convince  him  of  the  Utility  of  typography. 
Tiraboschi's  account  of  the  Pope's  proceedings  against  the  heathen 
Academicians  is  quoted  by  H.  v.  d.  Linde  in  support  of  his  theory. 
Those  proceedings  cannot  be  upderstood  Lo  imply  any  aversion  on 
the  part  of  Paul  U.  to  the  art  of  printing-,  for  Bussi,  in  one  of  his 
dedicatory  epistles  (QuiRINI,  134),  speaks  of  the  humbling  of  these 
restiess  men  as  favouring  his  efforts.  A  great  many  other  passages 
in  these  epistles  (QuiRiKi,  115,  133,  194,  196,  233)  not  only  exclude 
the  idea  of  Paul's  aversion  to  printing,  btit  shew  it  to  be  absolutely  at 
variance  with  facts.  FaLK,  Die  DruckkunsC,  &c.,  dt:a.w$  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  manifold  encouragements  affiirded  hy  the  Church,  in  all  European 
countries,  to  Gutenberg's  invention  during  its  fire^t  decades.  His  work 
is  founded  on  materials  gathered  from  a  very  wide  field,  many  of  which 
have  as  yet  been  hardiy,  if  at  all,  turned  to  account.  This  view  has 
since  prevailed,  even  on  the  Protestant  side,  over  the  prejudices  of 
former  days  ;  see,  e^g^  B,  Kase,  Die  Koberfcr,  Leipzig',  laBj,  2nd  ed 
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House  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  cause  of  learning,  is  due  the  honour  of  having  given 
a  home  to  the  first  German  printers."*  Constant  relations 
between  this  great  seat  of  Western  culture  and  Germany 
had  been  maintained  ever  since  the  days  of  the  excellent 
Abbot  Bartholomaus  III.  (1362,  i&c,),  who.  in  his  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  monastic  spirit,  had  invited  from 
beyond  the  Alps  many  German  monks,  remarkable  alike 
for  their  learning  and  their  austerity  of  life.f  Again,  also, 
in  the  middle  of  the  isth  century  there  were  many  German 
Benedictines  at  St.  Scholastica. 

In  the  retirement  of  Subiaco,  SchweJnheim  and  Pannartz 
printed,  first  the  Latin  Grammar  of  Donatus,  which  was 
extensively  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  then  Cicero'5  work 
on  Orators,  and  the  Instructions  of  Lactantius  against  the 
Heathen.  The  last  of  these  books  was  completed  on  the 
29th  October,  1465.  Two  years  later,  an  edition  of  St. 
Augustine's  "City  of  God  "  issued  from  the  Convent  printing 
press  at  Subiaco.J  The  States  of  the  Church  may  therefore 
claim,  after  Germany,  the  honour  of  first  producing  printed 
books. 


*  Cregorovius,  Vll.,  515,  3rd  ed. 

+  Cronaca  SubU  394i  39&-?-  The  holy  life  of  the  monks  in  their 
solitude  is  described  by  PlUS  11.  CommenL  16S.  Cod.  211,  Juvenal, 
wiilten  in  14$$  by  Peter  Paul  Dominici  de  Subiaco,  bears  witHcss  to 
the  cultivation  of  ctassical  studies  iti  the  motiastery  of  Subiaco. 

X  See  C.  FUUAGALLI,  Dei  primi  hbri  a  stampa  s  specialmente 
di  un  Codice  Sublicense  impresso  a^'anti  il  Lattaniio  e  Minora  credulo 
posteriore,  Lugano,  1875;  see  FalKENSTEIN,  2og ;  LaiRE,  Specimen 
Hist.  Tj-pogf.  Rom.,  Romae,  1778  ;  AUDIFFREDI,  Cat.  Rom.  edit  saec, 
XV.,  Romae,  1783;  and  Ottino  in  the  review,  L'Ane  della  Stampa, 
1870-71.  Of  the  fint  edition  of  Lactantius  but  one  copy  now 
exists  at  Subiaco  (before  the  French  Revolution  there  was,  according 
to  BlUME,  il,  i4l,  a  second);  see  the  description  in  GOBr,  IL,  325. 
The  eopy  in  the  Casanalense  Librar>',  valued  at  15,000  francs,  dis- 
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Of  Ulfich  Hahn's  labours  at  Subiaco  no  trace  now  re- 
mains. The  learned  Cardinal  Torquemada  induced  him  to 
come  to  Rome,  and  here,  in  1467.  Hahn,  who  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Gallus,  finished  printing  the 
"  Contemplations  "on  the  picture  in  the  Court  of  S"  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  which  his  patron  had  composed.*  In  the 
September  of  the  same  year,  1467,  Schweinheim  and 
Fannartz  had  also  migrated  to  the  Eternal  City.f     Here 


appeared  in  iSSj.  The  theft  was,  according  to  ihc  "Frankf.  2lg."  sup^ 
posed  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  library, 
and  thej*  were  all  severely  punished;  the  last  of  the  Dominicans  had 
a  short  time  previously  been  removed.  Be^rlan'S  opinion  (La.  in- 
venzione  della  stampa  a  tipo  mobik  revendicata  all'  Italia,  Fimue, 
1882),  that  Italy  was  the  first  country  to  make  use  of  moveable 
type,  is  briefly  refuted  in  the  Jahresberichten  dcr  Geschichtswissen- 
schaft,  VI.,  2,  26S. 
*  Thirtj'-four  folio  pages  wilh  ihirljMhree  woodcuts.     LiNDE,  III., 

715.  S«e  FALK.EN5Tr.IP,  311  ;  and  SCHMABSOW,  57.  FROMMANN.Zur 
(je&ch.  d.  Buchh.,  IL,  ^,  says :  "With  the  aid  of  the  German  monks, 
Torquemada  caused  the  German  printers,  Schweinheim  atid  Pannartz, 
to  come  to  Subiaco  and  set  up  a  printing  press  in  the  monastery," 
This  is  a  conjecture  for  which  evidence  is  wanting.  Moveover, 
Falkenstein  ought  not  to  have  confounded  Cardinal  Torquemada 
with  the  Spanish   Inquisitor. 

+  The  time  when  the  German  printers  arrived  at  Subiaco  cannot 
exactly  be  determined  {^ROMMANN,  II.,  5,  tl\inks  it  was  about  ihe  be- 
ginning of  1464,  and  so  does  Villari,  I.,  130,  but  Ph.  de  Lignamine 
does  not  agree  with  ihem) :;  1  can,  however,  coniidemly  give  1467  as 
the  date  when  they  settled  in  Rome,  GasP.  VERONEiJf,  Paulus  II., 
104G,  adds  lo  his  account  of  Carvajal's  return  from  his  mission  to 
Venice,  the  remark:  "Mac  tempestate  ad  sanct.  Romam  quidam 
juvenes  accesserunt  et  ii  quidem  Teutanici  qui  Lactantiunt  Firmianum 
de  houiinis  opilicio,  de  Dei  Ira  necnon  contnn  gentiles  mense  uno 
fbrrmrverunt  et  ducentos  hujusmodi  libros.  quoque  mense  gtliciebant." 
Carvajal's  return  look  place  on  the  17th  Sept.,  1467,  as  we  leam 
from  the  *Acia  Consist.,  f.  3Sb.  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.) 
Ph.  SK  Lighauine,  /ec.  a't.,  relates  the  airival  of  Scliwelnheim  and 
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in  the  Massimi  Palace,  near  the  German  National  Hospice^ 
they  established  their  printing  press.  Its  first  production 
was  the  '*  Letters  of  Cicero  to  his  Friends."  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  this  was  followed  by  two  editions  of  Lac- 
tantius,  a  second  edition  of  Cicero's  Letters,  St,  Augustine's 
City  of  God,  the  worlds  of  St.  Jerome,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
St  Cyprian's  Letters,  the  Catena  of  St.  Thomas,  and, 
amongst  other  classical  works,  those  of  C^sar,  Livy,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Fliny,  Quintilian.  Suetonius,  Gellius  and  Apulius.* 

The  corrector,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  the  editor,  of 
these  works  was  the  indefatigable  classical  scholar,  Bussi. 
Almost  all  the  books  we  have  mentioned  had  fervid  dedi- 
cations to  the  Pope  from  his  pen,  and  contained  verses 
written  by  him.  On  one  occasion  he  thus  alludes  to  the 
names  of  his  typographers,  which  had  to  the  ears  of  his 
countrymen  a  barbarous  sound  :— 

The  harah-soLLtidmg  Gercnan  names  aw^en  a  smile  : 
Let  the  admirable  art  sott^n.  the  unmelodious  lqnes.+ 

The  friendly  attitude  of  the  Pope  towards  the  new  art 
and  the  extraordinary  liberality  with  which  he  allowed 
Bussi  to  make  use  of  the  precious  Manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  greatly  contributed  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Bishop's  efforts,  + 

The  important  post  of  Corrector — with  whom  scientific 
textual  criticism  had  its  beginning'— was  also  filled  at 
Hahn's  printing-house  by  a  Bishop,  Giantonio  Campano,  a 


Pannarti  in  Rome,  in  June,  1465,  but  this  must  aUude  to  their  first 
visit,  after  lA'iiich  they  went  to  Subiaco. 

*  QuiKlNI,  107  seq.  The  Roman  types  were  not  so  fin*  as  the 
older  ones  employed  at  Subiaco. 

t  Reumom,  I  [I.,  I,  347,  510.  Most  of  Eussi's  prefaces  are  in 
QtriRiNi,  !oc.  cit.  See  BOTfield,  Prefaces  ta  the  first  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  London,  t86i, 

X   QUIRINI,  iSS. 
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fact  which  shews  the  esteem  In  which  typography  was  held 
at  this  period." 

After  the  death  of  Torquemada,  CarafTa  became  a  warm 
patron  of  the  art  of  printing  ;  nor  did  he  stand  alone  among- 
his  colleagues  in  this  respect.  In  1469  Bussi  writes/' We 
have  as  yet  found  no  one  in  the  Sacred  College  of 
Cardinals  who  has  not  been  favourable  to  our  efforts,  so 
that  the  higher  the  dignity  the  greater  has  been  their  zeal 
in  learning.  Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  for  other 
orders/'f  As  time  went  on,  the  Roman  clergy  maintained 
an  unflagging  interest  in  the  "sacred  art"  which,  in  the 
dedication  to  Paul  II.  prefixed  to  the  letters  of  St.  Jerome, 
is  said  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  auspicious  of  all  the  Divine 
gifts  bestowed  during  his  pontificate  on  the  Christian  world, 
enabling  even  quite  poor  men  at  small  cost  to  procure 
books."  J 

The  account-books  of  Paul  II.'s  pontificate,  which  have 
lately  been  brought  to  light,  shew  how  little  he  can  be 
charged  with  systematic  hostility  towards  classical  anti- 
quity. They  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  so-called 
barbarian  watched  over  the  preservation  of  ancient  remains 
even  more  carefully  than  the  scholarly  Pius  II.  The 
triumphal  arches  of  Titus  and  Septimius  Severus,  the 
Colossus  of  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  were  restored  by  his  desire,  and  many 
forgotten  and  neglected  relics  of  antiquity  were  brought 
to  the  Palace  of  S.  Marco.  § 

The  magnificent  collection  of  antiquities  and  works  of 
art,  which  Paul  11.  had  brought  t<^ether  in  this  Palace 
while  yet  a  Cardinal,  contained  the  most  important  treasures 

»  FALBENSTEm,  211  ;  Falk,  i8  ;  Gregorovius,  VII.,  517,  3rd  e«L 

f   QUIRIMJ,  302. 

t   QUIMNI,  13;  ;   FALK,  19-20;   UNDE,  III.,  ^05. 

§    MUMTZ,  II.,4,Q2-S. 
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of  this  kind  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  contained  numerous  rare  and  most  precious 
examples  of  antique  Cameos  and  engraved  gems,  medals,  and 
bronzes.  From  Byzantium  there  were  pictures  with  golden 
backgrounds,  Httle  domestic  altars  with  mosaics,  reliquaries, 
ivory  carvings,  and  gorgeously  embroidered  vestments,  To 
these  objects.whose  value  was  enhanced  by  their  age  or  their 
origin,  was  added  a  splendid  selection  of  more  recent  works 
of  art,  such  as  Flemish  tapestries,  Florentine  work  in  gold, 
vases  and  jewels.  An  inventory  of  this  collection,  taken  in 
J457i  while  Barbo  was  still  a  Cardinal,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  documents  in  the  Roman  State  Archives,*  and 
is  of  great  value  in  connection  with  the  history  of  art  and 
civilisation  in  the  Renaissance  period.  A  comparison  of 
the  objects  here  mentioned  with  those  in  the  Museums  of 
the  present  day,  enables  us  to  realise  the  wealth  of  the 
Collection  at  S.  Marco's.  The  Museum  of  Vienna  contains 
about  200  ancient  Cameos,  and  the  Paris  Library  about 
260 ;  the  inventory  of  Barbo's  collection  mentions  227, 
The  Cardinal  collected  about  a  hundred  ancient  gold, 
and  a  thousand  ancient  silver,  coins.  He  had  twenty-five 
domestic  altars  with  mosaics,  a  number  greater  than  that 
now  possessed  by  alt  the  Museums  of  Europe  together.j- 
But  all  these  ancient,  modern,  and  Eastern  treasures 
were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  a  collector  like 
Paul  11.  On  the  contrary,  now  that  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal were  greater,  his  schemes  assumed  yet  larger  propor- 


•  Published  with  some  later  additions  by  MuNTZ,  II.,  181-287. 
Regarding  Paul  II.  as  a  collector,  see  iiS/rf.,  128  sef.;  and  MtJNTZ, 
Prdcurseuts,  1 59, 1 70,  1S4,  193.  His  long  sojourn  in  Florence,  of  which 
Paul  IE.  speaks  with  so  much  enthusiasm  in  his  *LeUer  of  Sept,  8, 
1466,  cited  on  p.  14,  must  have  had  an  important  influence  on  his 
taste  for  collecting, 

t  MUNTZ.,  II.,  140,  143. 
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tions.  He  seems  to  have  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of 
transferring  the  whole  of  the  library  of  Monte  Cassioo  to 
his  palace,  and  he  is  said  to  have  offered  to  construct  a 
new  bridge  for  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse  in  exchange  for 
a  Cameo.* 

The  Pope,  however,  was  not  merely  an  enthusiastic 
collector,  but  also  an  expert  in  matters  of  art  His  memory 
was  so  extraordinary  that  he  never  forg^ot  the  name  of  a 
person  or  a  thin^,  and  he  was  able  at  a  glance  to  tell  where 
an  ancient  coin  came  from,  and  give  the  name  of  the  Prince 
whose  image  it  bore.f 

The  Churches  of  the  Eternal  City  shared  the  care  whicb 
he  bestowed  on  the  ancient  monuments  ;  works  of  restora- 
tion, of  a  more  or  less  extensive  character,  were  carried  on 
at  the  Lateran,  S.  Lorenzo  in  Piscibtis,  S"  Lucia  in 
Septemviis,  S'"  Maria  in  Araceli,  S'"  Maria  Maggiore, 
S"  Maria  sopra  Minerva  and  the  Pantheon.  The  bridges, 
^tes,  walls,  and  many  of  the  public  buildings  in  Rome  were 
repaired  by  his  command.  Similar  benefits  were  conferred 
upon  Tivoli,  Ostia,  Civitavecchia,  Terracina,  Viterbo  and 
Monte  Cassino.J 

The  progress  of  Architecture,  under  Paul  IL,  was  most 


•  Proof  of  Ehis  statement  is  to  be  found  in  MUNTZ,  11^  I33. 

t  Gasp.  Veroncn.  in  MARINI,  11.,  179 ;  CANENSIUS,  3C-2. 

t  MCntz,  IL,  85-90,  94,  96,  gS-107.  See  MiJNTZ,  Lcs  Andeimes 
Basiliques,  S,  17,  18,  ig,  20-21,  and  Rev.  Arch^ol,  VII.,  339,  IX.,  171. 
FORCELLA,  XIII.,  6.  RegardinE  the  Artists  employed  by  Paul  II., 
see  also  the  Doc,  e  Stud,,  published  by  the  Dcpul.  di  SL  Patria,  I. 
{Bologna,  (886),  Studi,  p.  4  sey-  On  one  of  the  doorsoflhe  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  at  Viterbo,  I  saw  the  arms  of  Paul  II.,  with  the  inscription  : 
Fa  PP  It.  1465.  Paul  II.  also  contributed  lo  the  rebuilding'  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Lorelo  ;  see  TurSei-unuS,  E33  sff,  {SchsUrSoW,  132), 
and  the  *Brief  of  this  Pope  to  (he  "episcop.  Parcntmus,  eccl.  Racfaa< 
luUen.  vicarius,"  dated  Romae,  i  Mattii,  T471.  Lib.  bre^'.  12,  f.  12. 
Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 
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remarkable,*  and  in  this  branch  of  creative  art  the  Pope 
appears  as  the  champion  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  erec- 
tion of  the  magnificent  Palace  of  S,  Marco  he  was  the  first 
to  apply  the  theories  of  Vitruvius  and  definitely  to  break 
with  the  Gothic  style.  The  splendid  and  extensive  buildings 
at  the  Vatican  secured  the  triumph  of  the  new  style  in 
Rome-t  The  fact  that  Paul  II,  reverted  to  Nicholas  V/s- 
grand  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
proceeded  with  the  erection  of  the  Tribune,  is  of  the  higest 
interest  A  medal  and  a  couple  of  lines  in  Canensius' 
Biography  of  the  Pope  were,  until  lately,  our  only  sourcea 
of  information  on  this  subject,  and,  accordingly,  it  came  to 
be  supposed  that  only  works  of  restora-tion  were  alluded  to. 
The  accounts  preserved  in  the  Roman  State  Archives, 
however,  furnish  absolute  proof  of  the  magnificent  projects 
entertained  by  the  Pope.  A  passage,  unfortunately  very 
laconic,  in  a  letter  from  Gentile  Becchi  to  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  confirms  this  statement* 

The  transportation  of  the  Obelisk  on  St  Peter's  square — 
another  scheme  of  his  great  predecessor's — was  also  taken 
in  hand  by  Paul  II.  The  distinguished  architect,  Ridolfo 
Fioravante  degli  Alberti,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  day, 


•  Fainting  was  not  at  this  lime  very  flouriiihiiigr.  See  MtJNTZ,  II,, 
30  seg.,  33,  107-108,  and  JANITSCHEK'S  Repert.,  Vl^  215  seq. 

t  MC'NT2,  II.,  8,  32=43. 

%  "*Sam  Marco  si  sta.  La  Cnbuna.  di  Sam  Plero  diseguita." 
Gentile  Becchi  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  1470  (stil.  Aor.),  da  Roma  a 
di  in,  di  Gennaio  (Bicevula  a  di  V,  detto).  The  Original  is  in  the 
State  Archives  at  Florence.  Av.  il  princ.  fiha  6r,  fol.  1 19.  This 
recently  discovered  information  perfectly  agrees  *iih  the  extracts 
from  accounts  given  by  MuNTZ^  II.,  45  «^.,  and  with  his  conjecture 
regarding  the  date  of  the  medals  given  by  Litta  (note  11),  The 
juxtapo-sition  in  these  of  the  works  at  S,  Marco  and  S.  Peter's,  leads  us 
10  conclude  thai  a  great  new  building  had  also  been  in  contemplation 
on  the  site  of  the  latter. 
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had  prepared  the  plans,  and  the  work   had  already  been 
commenced  when  the  Pope  died.* 

The  Palazzo  di  S.  Marco,  now  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  is  the 
most  magnificent  creation  of  Paul  It.  Recent  investiga-, 
tions  of  the  Archives  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  history 
of  this  gigantic  work,  but  many  questions  regarding  it  are 
still  unanswered.f  Medals  struck  on  this  occasion,  and 
frequently  found  during  restorations  in  earthenware  caskets, 
together  with  an  inscription  on  the  facade,  bear  witness  that 
these  extensive  works  were  begun  in  the  year  1455.*  This 
magnificent  building  was  designed  in  truly  Roman  pro- 
portions. A  whole  quarter  had  to  be  pulled  down  in  order 
to  make  room  for  it,  and,  although  the  works  went  on  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  Paul  II.'s  pontificate,  the  Palace  '*  within 
which  the  newly  decorated  Basilica  of  St.  Mark  was 
contained  like  a  chapel "  was  not  completed  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  But  even  in  its  unfinished  state  it  i^  one  of 
the  grandest  of  Roman  Monuments,^  and,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  exhibits  the  transition   from  the    medieval 


*  MuNTZ,  ri.i  4,  24-5.  See  our  Vol.  II.,  p.  1S4.  To  the  works  con- 
cerning Fiotavante,  cited  by  Muntz,  I.,  S3,  may  be  added  the  Arch. 
St  Lorab.,  1882,  and  the  Giomale  dell'  Ingegnere  ArchiteUo  of  1872. 

+  Here  again  the  investig^ti-ons  gf  MuNTZ,  li.,  49  stq.,  are  our 
principal  ailtborjiy  ;  they  are  supplemented  by  his  articles  in  L'Art 
(1884},  and  in  Gli  Studi  in  Italia,  A',  VII.,  i,  fasc  1  (which  also 
appeared  separately  at  Rome  in  18.84].  S^c  also  Schmarsow,  63. 
seq.j  and  Sludi  e  Doa,  VII.,  67  seq.  (iS86>. 

X  BoNANNi,  ].,  71.  The  inscription  is  as  follows;  "  Pelrus  Barbus 
Venetus  cardiiialis  S.  Marci  has  aedes  condidit  A°  Chr.,  1455." 

§  All  contemporary  writers  mention  [his  building  with  admiration. 
Fr.  Ariostua,  in  his  »De5cription  of  Eorso's  elevation  to  the  dukedom 
of  Fernira,  which  we  shall  hereafter  quote,  says,  in  regard  to  the 
passage  of  this  Prince  through  Rome,  that  he  came  "per  queIJa 
reginne  dgve  si  fabiica  quello  alto  e  superbo  palla^o  pontificale  a 
S.  Marco  cum  tanta  mcompatabile  speaa,  cum  tanto  maraveglioso 
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fortress  to  the  modem  Palace,  and  from  the  Gothic  to  the- 
Renaissance  style.  In  the  Palace  proper,  the  character 
of  a  fortress  predominates.  "  It  is,"  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
gifted  historian  of  art,  "  a  speaking  monument  of  an  age 
of  violence,  presenting  to  the  mob  a  stem  and  imposmg" 
aspect,  devoid  of  all  grace  or  charm,  jealously  concealing 
all  the  beauty  of  its  spacious  and  decorated  halls,  destined 
to  be  the  home  of  a  luxurious  life,  and  the  scene  of  many  a 
gorgeous  spectacle."  *  The  grand  unfinished  court,  with  its 
portico  ornamented  with  pilasters  in  the  Doric-Tuacan 
style  below  and  Corinthian  above,  the  Palazzctto,  begun 
in  1466.  joining  it  at  the  right-hand  corner^  and  the  vestibule 
of  5.  Marco,  connected  with  the  Palace,  are  all  in  the 
Renaissance  style. 

From  1466,  Paul  II.  had,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year^ 
taken  up  his  abode  in  this  stupendous  Palace,  which  was 


artificio,  cum  piy  ingegno,  cum  piu  tnagnificenCia  che  per  adrieda 
si  sia  usitado  edificarc  in  Roma."  Cod.  J,,  VII.j  261.  Chigi  Library, 
Rome. 

*  SCHMARSOW,  63,  who  conjectures  that  the  purpose  of  ihis  edifice 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  baDishment  of  tlie  Popes  to  the  Leonine 
Ci^.  Thai  political  motives  actually  induced  Paul  II.  frequently 
to  dwell  in  the  new  Palace,  is  evident  from  the  *De3patch  in  the 
Archives  at  Milan,  cited  supra,  p.  58.  See  Papencordt,  \\()  stq.\ 
Gsell-Fels,  iSSj  BuRCKHARDT-BODE,  g8 ;  Redtenbacher,  155; 
BURCKHARDT,  Cesch.  der  Renaiss.,  55,  160.  Regarding  S.  Marco, 
see  ARMELLmr,  327,  Calixtus  IlL,  in  1458,  lertio  Non.  Malt 
A"  4°,  granted  an  Indulgence  to  promote  the  restoration  of  S.  Marco, 
and,  on  ihis  occasion,  mentioned  the  care  and  expense  bestowed  by 
Card  Barbo  on  this  Church.  Regest,  452,  f.  40.  (Secret  Archives 
of  the  Vatican.)  Compare  also  Stevenson's  remarkable  treatise,  "Sur 
les  tuiIes  de  plomb  de  Ca  basilique  de  S.  Marc,  orn^es  des  armoiries 
de  Paul  IL  et  des  m^daillons  de  la  Renaissance,"  in  the  MSL  d'Arch., 
p.  439  seq.  (18SS).  The  area  of  the  Palace,  tog^ether  with  the  Church 
and  the  PalaiiKelio,  is  (as  the  Architect,  F.  Pokomy,  kindly  informs  tne). 
12,174  square  metres.    The  Ecdesialogist,  XXIX^  I'fio. 
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situated  in  the  middle  of  the  City,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol 
and  in  the  domain  of  the  friendly  Colonna  family.  The 
Apostolic  Treasury  was  also  transferred  there.*  Subse- 
quent Popes  frequently,  as  their  Bulls  bear  evidence,  lived 
there.  Just  a  century  after  the  Election  of  Paul  II.,  this 
grand  building  was  given  by  Pius  IV.  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice.f  Afterwards,  when  Venice  fell  into  (he  hands  of 
Austria,  it  became  the  property  of  that  Empire,  whose 
Ambassadors  now  occupy  It 


•  See  GOTTLOB,  Cam.  Aftost,  Especially  in  summer,  when  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Vatican  is  infested  with  fever,  the  Pope  hved 
at  S.  Marco,  i\-hich  is  accordLng^ly  called  by  Fr.  AHostiLS  in  the  MS. 
cited  SFf/rra,  p.  76,  the  'stanlia  estiva  de  la  S**  de  N.  S.'  His  sojourn 
there  was  often  prolonyed  into  the  winter  montlia  ;  in  1464,  Paul  II, 
was  still  at  S.  Marco  on  the  i6th  November,  as  appears  from  the 
*Acta  Consist.,  f.  34a.  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.)  The  investi- 
gaiions  of  Muntz  (Arts,  II.,  13,  15,  16,  53;  Palais,  9)  shew  that 
Giacomo  da  Pietrasania,  who  first  came  into  notice  in  the  time  of 
Nicholas  V.^  may  justly  claim  to  be  considered  the  architect  qf  this 
Palace.  See  Redteneacher,  146.  Gitillano  da  San  Gallo,  then 
a  youth,  Meo  del  Caprino,  and  Giovannino  de'  Dolci,  were  all  fellow- 
workers  ivith  him.  Blocks  o(  Travenine  freestone,,  uken  from  the 
Colosseum,  were  employed  in  the  building.  See  MiJWT^  II.,  7.  Over 
and  over  again,  valuable  ancient  stones  were  also  sent  out  of  Kome. 
On  the  l6lh  Sept.,  T464,  *Cardinal  Gonxaga  writes  from  Rome  to 
his  mother,  Barbara :  "  Mando  etiam  per  (jucsto  mestiere  alctini 
peiEi  de  alabastri  ei  altre  andquitale  tuolce  qui."  (Gon;;aga  Archives, 
Maatua.)  A  meuical  inscription  on  the  Church  and  Palace  of  S. 
Marco,  which  has  not  prev^iously  been  published,  will  be  found  in 
Appendix,  N.  9. 

t  See  Cecchetti,  1.,  333,  note.  The  transfer  was  symbolised  by  the 
shutting  and  opening  of  the  gates  ;  see  (he  *Act  regarding  the  Ttaditio 
of  the  Palace  by  Card  Guido  Ascanius  Sforza,  Procurator  of  Pius  IV., 
to  the  Orator  Jacobus.  Superantius,  dated  15&4,  2,  VII.,  in  the  State 
Archives,  Venice,    (Kindly  cotnmunicated  by  Prof.  F.  Kalienbrunner.) 


CHAPTER  in. 


The  War  against  the  Turks,— Skanuer beg  in  Rome. 


The  death  of  Pius  II.  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon  the 
Church,  more  especially  because  its  effect  was  to  arrest  the 
movement  for  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  Islam, 
which  had  then  just  commenced.  Cardinal  Bessarion,  one 
of  Greece's  noblest  sons,  gave  expression  to  his  sorrow  in 
touching  words,*  The  Crusade  was,  for  the  time,  at  a  stand- 
still, but  the  idea  lived  on  in  the  minds  of  the  Popes.  Paul 
II,  had,  even  while  a  Cardinal,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Turkish  question^  and  his  friends  hoped  great  things  from 
him.t 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  new  Pope  in  no  way  dis- 
appointed these  expectations.  In  the  letters  by  which  he 
informed  the  Italian  Princes  of  his  election,  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  zeal  for  "  the  defence  of  the  Christian  Faith 
against  the  fury  of  the  Turks."  J     One   of  the  principal 

*  Report  of  the  Milanese  A-mba$sador  of  the  33rd  Oct.,  1464- 
AEnbrOsiftn  Library. 

t  JAGER,  n.,  438,  The  letter  of  Paul  Morizeno,  of  the  4th  Sept., 
1464,  here  cited^  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Government  Archives 
of  lanabmck. 

J  CONTELOmUS,  57-9  (see  RayNALDDS,  ad  aji.  1464,  N.  JQ),  The 
Letters  to  Florence  (of  which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Archives  of  that 
city)  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  (Original  in  the  Gonzag'a  Archives) 
are  similar  to  that  here  published.  In  a  '•Erief  to  Bologna,  dated 
Rofiie,  1464,  Sept.  20,.  Pay!  11.  also  asserts  his  intention  qf  carrying 
oil  Hie  war  against  the  Turks  which  Pius  IL  had  begun.  (State 
Archives,  Bologna,  Q.  3.)    See  also  Theiner,  Mon.  Hung.,  IL,  39S. 
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hindrances  in  the  way  of  Pius  II. 's  magnificent  schemes 
had  been  his  constant  financial  difficulties.  Paul  II.,  the 
practical  Venetian,  sought  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
by  removing  the  charge  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
Aium  monopoly,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  Election  Capitu- 
lation, destined  for  the  Holy  War,  from  the  Apostolic 
Treasury  to  a  Commission  composed  of  Cardinals  Bessarion, 
d'Estouteville  and  Carvajal.*  These  Cardinals,  who  were 
styled  "  Commissaries  General  of  the  Holy  Crusade,"  were 
to  deliberate  on  all  measures  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  to  report  accordingly.  "  Also  the  income 
from  Indulgences  and  from  the  tithes  paid  by  the  clergy 
for  this  purpose,  as  far  as  it  had  hitherto  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  '  Camera  ApostoHca,'  was  no^iv,  for  the  most 
part,  directly  handed  over  to  the  Commission,  or  expended 
according  to  its  decision.''^  The  magnificent  support 
afforded  by  the  Commission  to  the  brave  Hungarians  has 
won  for  it  an  abiding  and  honourable  remembrance.+ 

In  the  autumn  of  1464,  when  the  Envoys  of  the  Italian 
States  came  to  Rome  to  do  homage,  the  Pope  took  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward   the   Turkish    question.§ 

*  Letter  of  Cardiaal  Goniaga  to  his  Mother,  dated  Rome,  1464,  Nov. 
33,  (Gonjaga  Archives,  Mantua.)  See  ibid.^  "Letter  of  Jacopo  de 
Aretio  of  the  ist  Sept^  1464;  Amhanati,  Epist.,  f.  a6,  60  j  and 
Cameinsius,  47. 

+  GoTTLOB,  Cam.  Ap. 

t  Further  particulars  will  be  found,  infra,  p,  83,  A  Papal  Bull,  "  Ad 
sacram,"  dated  Rotnae,  1465,  III,  Id.  April  (  =  11  April),  renews  the 
prohibition  of  trade  with  the  tnMels  and  of  any  interference  with 
Ehe  alum  tiade.  (Regest.,  519,  f.  153,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 
Copy  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.)  Gottlob,  Cam.  Ap.,  shews  that 
Paul  n.  called  upon  the;  other  powers  to  protect  the  Papal  monopoly 
of  Alum. 

§  See  Paul  ll.'s  Brief  to  Louis  XI.  in  d'Acherv,  III.,  S24,  and 
the  ''Letter  of  the  Milane&e  Ambassadors  of  the  141})  Oct.,  1461. 
Ambrosian  Libiary. 
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Special  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the  splendid 
Embassy  of  the  Venetian  Republic*  They  proceeded  to 
treat  with  the  Commission  of  Cardinals,  and  a  fresh  schen^e 
was  proposed  for  the  Italian  States,  according  to  \\'hich  the 
Pope  and  Venice  were  each  to  contribute  100,000  ducats, 
Naples  So,ooo,  Milan  70,000,  F'lorence  50,000,  Modena 
2o,ooo,  Siena  15,000,  Mantua  10,000,  Lucca  8,000  and 
Montferrat.  5,000.t 

The  plan  was  by  no  means  well  received  by  the  Italian 
powers.  The  Pope,  who  declared  himself  ready  to  pay 
the  100,000  ducats,  even  if  he  should  have  to  take  it 
out  of  his  household  expenditure.^  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  promise  to  let  the  matter  be  again  brought 
under  discussion  in  Rome.  The  deliberations  lasted  for  six 
months.  No  one  was  prepared  to  pay  the  appointed  con- 
tributions,  which  the  Pope  intended  to  devote  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Hungarians,  Each  sought  to  diminish  his  own 
share,  and  the  more  powerful  States  attached  onerous  con- 
ditions to  their  compliance.  Venice,  Florence  and  Milan 
demanded  the  remission  of  the  Papal  tax  of  the  tenth, 
twentieth  and  thirtieth,  and  the  King  of  Naples  the 
complete  remission  of  the  tribute  which  he  owed  to  the 
Holy  See.  In  order  to  enforce  his  request,  Ferrante 
informed  the  Pope  that  the  Sultan  had  made  offers  of 
alliance  to  him,  with  a  sum  of  yo,ooo  ducats,  if  he  would 
stir  up  a  war  in  Italy.  Subsequently,  when  the  relations 
between    Rome   and    Naples   had    become   still  more  un- 

*  Regarding  this  Embassy,  see  ROMANtN,  ]V.,  33!, 
■f  Ammanati,    Epist.,    41.     See    Mon.   HuHg.,   II.,  234,   where   the 
documcnl  on  the  subject  is  wron^jSy  assigned  to  the  year  147^,  instead 
of  ihe  autumn  of  1464.    The  proposal  is  aJso  interesting  as  giving*  an 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  Italian  Scales^    See  the  Table  of  1455  in 
MOntz,  Renaiss^  Jo, 
I  Mon.  Hung.,  II.,  234, , 
VOL.  IV.  G 
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friendly,  he  openly  thfeatened  to  ally  himself  xvith  tlie 
Turks.* 

The  Ambassadors  assembled  in  Rome  displayed  a  true 
Italian  talent  for  evasion  and  procrastination.  It  was 
evident  that  not  one  amongst  them  would  do  anythiiig".-f- 
This  '■  hopeless  state  of  things  "  induced  F&ul  1 1,  to  lift  the 
veil,  and  let  all  the  world  know  whose  fault  it  was  that,  after 
six  months  of  deliberation,  not  a  single  step  in  advance  had 
been  made.  The  just  displeasure  of  Paul  II.  found  vent 
in  bitter  complaints.  "The  outcry  against  the  burdens 
imposed  is  only  raised  in  order  to  avoid  giving  support  to 
the  Venetians.  May  it  not  prove  that,  in  thus  forsaking  the 
Venetians,  people  are  forsaking  themselves  and  all  the 
faithful."  They  desire  to  discharge  their  obligations  with 
the  money  of  the  Church,  and  thus  to  render  it  impossible 
for  her  to  assist  the  Hungarians.  The  consequence  will  be 
thai  Hungary  will  be  compelled  to  make  peace  with  the 
Turks.  What  is  left  for  the  Venetians  but  to  take  the  same 
course,  especially  as  Mahomet  has  offered  them  tolerably 
favourable  conditions  ?  When  both  these  champions,  are 
removed,  the  way  tu  Italy  by  land  and  sea  lies  open  to  the 
enemies  of  Christendom.:^ 

These  complaints  were  as  powerless  to  rouse  the  Italian 
powers  from  their  Icthai^y  as  the  tidings  of  the  immense 


*  Besides  the  authorities  cited  by  Christopher  II.,  120  My.,  152 
se^.,  see  the  *Lelter  of  Auigustinus  de  Rubeis  to  Fr.  Sfbna,  dated 
Rome.  1465,  Febr.  20.  (Ambrosjan  Librari'.)  Particulars  regarding- 
lh«  conflicl  betiveen  Rome  and  Naples  will  l^e  found  in  Chapter  V'E, 

+  Jacopo  de  Aretio,  one  of  the  Ambassadors,  writes  (dnl.  Roma, 
[465,  Marzo  18),  regarding  the  negotiations  with  the  Commission  of 
Cardinals;  '•"Secondo  a  mi  parse  comprendere  in  quelle  volte  cht 
me  so  ritrovato  rn  simil  congregatione  non  compresi  alcuno  cbe  vollese 
ufierire  alcutia  cosa."     Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

X  AmmaNATI^  Epist.,  f.  60b  ;  ZiNKEISEN,  II.,  309  sgg, 
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naval  preparations  of  the  Turks,  which  reached  Rome  in 
May,  1465,  denoted  immediate  danger  to  Italy.*  Yet  at 
this  very  time  Florence  refused  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
contribution  for  Hungary  demanded  by  the  Pope.f 

Even  in  the  States  of  the  Church  the  Pope  encountered 
obstinate  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the  Turkish  tithes. 
Not  only  the  smaller  towns,  like  Viterbo,  Toscanella  and 
Soriano,  but  even  the  wealthy  city  of  Bologna  had  to  be 
seriously  admonished  to  fulfil  the  obligation.J  Tivoli  and 
Foligno  begged  for  a  remission  of  the  tax  ;  Ferentino 
lay  for  a  long  time  under  an  Interdict  for  resiisting  the 
claims  of  the  Apostolic  Treasury  ;  the  Counts  of  Conti 
in  the  Campagna  were  utterly  recalcitrant.  Ecclesiastical 
penalties  proved  useless,  and  in  the  end  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  force.§ 

Meanwhile,  Paul  II.  maintained  the  war  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Faith  as  well  as  his  own  resources  permitted, 
making  great  sacrifices,  especially  on  behalf  of  Hungary. 
A  modem  historianjl  after  mentioning  42,500  (or  40,000) 
ducats  given  to  Matthias  Corvinus  at  Ancona,  .speaks  of 
"some  smaller"  sums  of  money  sent  by  Paul  to  Hungary, 
This  statement  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Pope's  contemporary,  Vespasiano  da  Histicci,  who  says 
that  Paul  II.  sent  about  80,000  ducats  to  Hungary  in 
1465,   and   also   promised    an  annual  contribution.li     The 

*  *Lctter  of  J.  R  Arrivabenc  of  the  2ist  May,  1465.  Goiuaga. 
Archives,  Mantua. 

+  MuLLER.,  Dociam.,  202-3. 

X  ■•Brief  to  Bologna,  dated  Rome,  1464,  Sept,  20.  (State  Archives, 
Bologna,  Q,  3,)  Reyarding  the  other  cities,  see  *Cruciata  Pauli  U., 
f.  lob.    Slate  Archives,  Rome. 

§  GOTTl.on,  Cam.  Ap. 

II  HUBEii.  Gesch.  Oeslerr.,  II[.,2ir. 

II  Mai,  Spic,  L,  297. 
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account-books  preserved  in  the  Roman  State  Archives 
shew  that  on  the  23rd  May,  1465,  the  Commissaries 
General  of  the  Crusade  paid  57,500  golden  florins  to  the 
Ambassadors  of  King'  Matthias  of  Hungary  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  Alum  monopoly  alone,  and,  on  the  28th 
April,  1466,  a  further  sum  of  10,000  Hungarian  ducats.* 
The  expense  of  the  mercenaries  meanwhile  was  so  heavy 
that  the  Hungarian  Monarch  felt  obliged  to  give  up  all 
ofTensive  warfare  against  the  Turks,  Venice,  also,  at  this 
time  thought  of  making  peace  with  the  enemy.  The  de- 
plorable policy  of  the  Italian  States,  which  Paul  11.  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  gain  to  the  common  cause,  explains 
this  Universal  discouragement.  "  Naples  and  Milan  kept 
on  good  terms  with  the  Porte,  Genoa  and  Florence 
hankered  after  ttie  reversion  of  the  commerce  of  Venice  in 
the  Levant."  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  well  that 
the  heroic  Skandcrbeg  and  the  war  in  Asia  Minor,  "  by 
which  the  feudatory  kingdom  of  Caramania  was  annexed 
in  1466,"  fully  occupied  the  Turkish  forces.f 

To  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  Turks, 
Paul  1 1,  made  large  offers  of  money,  and  resolved  to  send 
Cardinal  Car\'ajal,  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the 


*  ♦Cfuciata  Patili  11.  Set  GoTTLOB,  Cam.  Ap,  and  GORl,  Arch., 
11!.,  39.  I  will  not  blame  Ruber  for  having  cn'crlookcd  Che  la^t 
mentioned  treatise,  but  1  ask  why  he  has  completely  ignored  tbe 
statements  of  Vespa^Laua  da  Bisticci  in  a.  work  wlilch  h  ^enecally 
accessible.  It  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  that  HU8EH,  /pt.  oV:, 
should  speak  of  "some  few  snnaller  sums  of  money  also  sent"  by  Paul 
II.,  while  he  Juniself  cites  Ihe  Brief  of  ihal  Pope  of  May  26th,  1465, 
published  by  TeleKI,  XL,  124  sr^.^  in  which  the  transmission  of  57,500 
florins  is  expressly  mentioned.  The  zeal  of  Paul  II.  in  resisting  the 
Turks  lias  been  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Venetians,  who 
were  not  favourably  disposed  towards  him.  See  Mon.  Hung.,  I.,  ju  ; 
j*/<f.,324,  332^339,  343,  375. 

t  Hertzberg,  Griechenland,  II,,  591.     See  Romanin,  IV^  534  sef^. 
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Sacred  College,  to  Venice.  This  prelate,  who  had  through 
life  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ho5y  War,  was  of 
aJI  others  the  best  fitted  to  accomplish  so  difficult  a  mission. 
His  appointment  as  Legate  for  Venice  took  place  on  the 
30th  July,  1466  ;  he  left  Rome  on  the  20th  August,  and  did 
not  return  till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year." 

In  November,  1466,  a  Diet,  energetically  promoted  by 
Paul  II.,  was  held  at  Nuremberg!  ^^  consider  the  Turkish 
question.  The  despatch  of  an  army  to  the  a'^sistance  of 
Hungary  was  discussed  at  great  length,  but  neither  this 
Assembly  nor  those  which  followed  had  any  definite  result.^ 

*  GasI'.  Veronen,,  1046,  expresses  himself  in  a  very  mysterious 
manner  regarding  Canajal's  Mission,  but  declares  that  the  Cardinal 
accomplished  the  object  in  view.  Malitmero,  38,  says  even  more. 
The  above  dates,  which  have  hitherto  been  unknown,  are  from  the 
•Acta  Consist,  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  t.  34b-3S  1  the 
purpose  of  the  journey  is  Jiere  mentioned  in  the  following  terms ; 
"  sollicitaturus  aliqua  contra  nephandissimumTurciim  et  alia  etc."  Con- 
cerning his  return,  see  i»/ni,  p.  1,40,  note  t.  From  a*Letter  of  Card. 
Gon^aea's,  dated  Rome,  1466,  July  31,  in  which  the  30th  July  is  men- 
tioned as  the  day  of  his  appointment,  we  learn  that  Carvajal  was  to 
enter  into  neyotiatlons  not  only  about  the  Turkish  War,  but  also 
Concerning  Ihc  other  matters  then  in  dispute  between  Rome  and 
Venice.  fGonzaga  Archives,  Maniua.)  See  infra.  Chap.  IV.  Carvajal 
had  also  to  treat  of  the  entry  of  Venice  into  the  Italian  League  ;  see 
•Repon  of  A.  de  Rubeis,  dated  Rome,  1466^  December  6.  Slate 
Archives,  Milan. 

+  The  Cardinal  of  AnfTsbyrg  sent  out  the  Papal  Bri-cfs,  in  which  the 
"great  peri]  of  the  Christian  Faith"  was  laid  before  the  States,  and 
they  were  called  upon  to  send  delegates  to  Nuremberg,  The  Original 
ofa*"Letier  lo  Frankfort-on-Maine  (dated  DilUnyen,  1466,  Oct.  15) 
is  in  the  Archives  of  that  Cit)',  Reichssachen,  5537.  Paul  11.  himself 
also  ejihorted  the  powers  to  attend  the  Diet  appointed,  also  to  meet  at 
Nuremberg  on  the  tjth  June,  14&7.  See  JANSSEN,  Keichscorr.,  ].,35i. 
and  Cod.  Dipl.  Sax.,  170-171,  A  list  of  those  who  at  this  time  received 
these  Papal  Briefs  is  in  the  City  Archives  of  Strasbur^f  AA.  205. 

I  See  RElsSEftMAYER,  I-j  20  «?.,  where  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  is 
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In  July,  1466.  the  Pope  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
European  Princes  on  behalfof  Skanderbeg.  For  two  years 
had  this  hero  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Turk^,  who  had 
been  repeatedly  defeated  by  him,*  To  avenge  this  disgrace, 
the  Sultan  determined  on  an  expedition  against  Albania. 
In  the  spring  of  1466  a  Turkish  force,  200,000,  or,  as  some 
few  writers  say,  300,000  strong,"!"  began  its  march  against 
Croja,  the  capital  citj'.  At  the  end  of  May  a  messenger 
reached  Ragusa  with  the  news  that  Skanderbeg  had  been 
defeated  by  treachery,  and  that  a  number  of  Christians  had 
been  slain ;  a  second  Turkish  army  was  also  said  to 
threaten  Hungary.^  The  Italians  were  panic-stricken. 
Piero  de'  Medici  shed  tears  over  the  fate  of  Albania  and 
promised  lielp.§  The  Pope,  who  had  already  aided  Skan- 
derbeg, again  sent  moneyjl  and  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  the 
Christian  powers  to  bestir  themselves,  He  spoke  in  moving 
terms  of  the  affliction  of  Christendom,  of  the  terror  of  the 
nations  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  of  the  fugitives  who  were 
constantly  arriving  from  the  East.  "  One  cannot  without 
tears  behold  those  ships  that  flee  from  the  Albanian  shore 

wrongly  ascribed  to  Fantinus.  Besides  the  Acis  of  the  Electoral 
Chancery  in  the  State  Archives  of  Vienna,  the  *Hande]ung  auf  dem 
papsilichcn  und  kaiserlichen  Ta^'c  zu  Niimberg,  A°  66,  in  Uie  City 
Archives  at  Oberehenheiin,  may  be  consulted  in  regard  lo  this  Diet. 

*  Pacanel,  337  jry.,  349  sf<?, 

f  **Lette]-  from  the  Ambassador  of  Mantua  to  Rome,  31st  May, 
1466,     Gonaga  Archives. 

I  **Letter  of  Bartol.  de  Maraschia  to  the  Marchioness  of  Mantua, 
dated  Rome,  1466,  May  31.     Gonzaga  Archives, 

§  *Lctter  of  T,  MalTei  of  the  iSth  May,  1466,  according  lo  ibe 
Florentine  SCACe  Archives,  in  Appendix,  N.  14.  See  the  complaints  of 
the  Venetians  in  Makuscev,  Staven  in  Albanian,  108. 

II  Documentary  evidence  of  this  fact,  Caken  from  the  Roman  State 
Archives  (^Cruciata  Paul!  II.),  is  given  l>y  Bertoloiti  in  GoRi, 
Archivio,  III.,  39,  and  also  by  GOTtLO^  who  was  unacquainted  with 
Benolotli's  work,  in  Hist.  Jahrb.j  VI.,  443. 
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I0  take  refuge  in  Italian  harbours  ;  those  naked,  wretched 
families,  driven  from  their  dwelUngs,  who  sit  by  the  sea, 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  heaven  and  filling  the  air  with 
lamentations  uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue."  The  account- 
books  of  his  pontificate  bear  witness  to  the  magnificent 
liberality  with  which  Paul  II.  succoured  these  unhappy 
creatures.  The  Pope  might  indeed  say  that  he  had  done 
what  lay  in  his  power;  the  Hungarians  alone  had  in  the 
preceding  year  received  100,000  golden  florins,  but  he  could 
not  do  everything;  effectual  support  from  the  Christian 
powers  was  more  than  ever  a  necessity.* 

Happily  the  apprehensions  r^arding  the  fate  of  Albania 
were  not  realised.  The  heroic  valour  of  its  champion  ren- 
dered Croja  invincibJe.  "Skanderbeg  pursued  his  ancient, 
well-tried  tactics,  and  from  the  woodlands  of  Tumeni-stos 
he  ceaselessly  harassed  the  besiegers,  inflicting  so  much  loss 
and  disgrace  on  the  Turkish  army,  that  the  Sultan,  finding 
corruption  and  force  alike  useless,  left  Balaban  with  8o,00o 
men  to  continue  the  siege  of  Croja  and  starve  it  into  sub- 
mission, and  himself  retired  with  the  bulk  of  hi.s  troops  into 
winter  quarters,  at  Cotistantinop]e,"f 

The  fate  of  Albania  depended  on  the  deliverance  of  Crojaj 
which  Balaban  had  encircled  with  a  girdle  of  fortresses,  and 
the  task  was  beyond  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  Albanians 
and  Venetians.     Skanderbeg,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  in 

*  Papa!  Letter  lo  the  Duke  of  Durgundy  in  Ammanati,  Epist,,  joab- 
104,  and  in  RavnalDUS,  ad  an.  1466,  N.  2-6.  The  dale,  July  1466, 
wanting  in  Cipolla,  535,  may  be  gathered  from  the  contents,  and 
froni  a  comparison  with  the  Brief  cited  by  LiCHNOWSKv,  Urkunden, 
p.  ccCLXViti.,  addressed  to  Duke  Sigismund  of  the  Tyrol  I  have, 
bowever,  vatnly  soug^lit  for  this  document  in  the  Ferdinandeum  at 
Innsbruck. 

t  FALL.MERAVER,  87.  See  HOPF,  156,  and  Makuscev,  Slaven, 
log. 
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person  to  Italy  to  b^  for  money  and  arms  from  Rome  and 
Naples.* 

In  the  middle  of  December,  1466.  the  Albanian  champion 
reached  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  honours.  "  He 
is,"  lo  quote  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  "an  old  man  in 
his  sixtieth  year ;  he  came  with  but  few  horses,  in  poverty  ; 
I  hear  that  he  will  ask  for  help."+ 

It  has  been  again  arsd  again  falsely  asserted  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  "  too  Venetian  sympathies,"  Skanderbeg 
obtained  nothing  from  the  Pope  beyond  the  Indulgence 
and  the  Proclamations  addressed  to  the  deaf  ears  of  Western 
Christendom,  together  with  some  pious  exhortations  and 
the  renewal  of  the  never  fulfilled  promise  of  the  crown  of  ^ 
Epirus  and  Macedonia.^ 

His  biographer,  on  the  contrary,  not  onJy  relates  the 
honourable  and  friendly  reception  of  the  hero  in  Rome, 
but  expressly  observes  that  the  Pope,  like  the  Cardinals, 
had  generously  responded  to  his  requests.     "  With  many 

♦  MALIPIEKO,  38  ;  BARLETmS,  1.,  XII.,  p.  355. 

+  Paganel,  356,  gives  1465  as  the  date  of  Skanderbeg's  journey 
to  Rome;  ZiNKErSEN,  II.,  393,  places  it  in  the  beginning  of  r466  ; 
Fallmeraver,  87,  and  Hopf,  1 56,  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  They 
are  all  mistaken.  The  Cron.  Rom-,  32,  expressly  mention  his  arrival 
in  the  December  of  1466,  and  tlie  *  Account-books  of  Paul  II.  in  the 
Roman  Stale  Archives,  as  well  as  a  *Letier  of  Card.  Gonzaga's  of  the 
ijlh  Dec.,  1466  (Goniaga  Archives),  concur  in  the  statement.  In  the 
Gonzaga  Archives  a  *Leticr  from  J.  P.  Arrivabene,  dated  Ronie^  xiv, 
Uecemb.,  1466,  contains  the  following  words: — *"E1  S.  Scanderbeo 
gionse  qui  veneri  ^=  13  Dec]  et  incontra  U  forono  mandate  le  famiglie 
de'  cardinali.  fc  homo  molto  de  tempo  passa  li  60  anni  ;  cum  puochi 
cavalli  i  venuto  e  da  povero  homo.  Sento  vorr^i  subsidio."  Beneath 
the  Quirinal,  VicO'lo  di  Scanderbeg  No.  ir6-ii7,  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
house  where  he  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  his  image  with  the  inscription  : 
"Geor.  Cagiriou  a  Scanderbeg  princeps  Epiri||ad  fidem  iconis  rest. 
an.  dom.  MDCCCXLIII."     See  BELLI,  Case,  58. 

X  Fallmeraver,  88,  whert  the  Pope  is  twice  called  Paul  III,  I 
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presents,  and  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,"  saya 
Bartetiiis,  "  Skanderbeg  returned  cheered  and  encouraged 
to  his  people,"*  Other  authentic  documents  give  fuller 
particulars  as  to  the  results  of  the  journey  to  Rome,  In 
the  account-books  of  Paul  II,  we  find  that  first  of  all 
Skanderbeg  received  for  his  maintenance  on  one  occasion 
250,  and  on  another,  200  ducats,  and  that  furthermore  on 
the  rgth  April,  1467,  2700,  and  on  the  1st  September 
1 100  ducats  were  paid  to  him.f  Regarding  the  Secret 
Consistory  of  January  ylh,  1467,  in  which  the  assistance  to 
be  given  to  the  Albanian  hero  was  considered,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  who  took  part  in  itj 
He  says  tliat  the  Pope  at  once  declared  his  readiness  to 
pay  5000  ducats ;  the  necessity  of  protecting  his  own 
country  was  his  reason  for  not  contributing  yet  more 
largely  ;  Cardinal  Orsini,  who  was  hostile  to  Paul  IL, 
ventured  to  observe  that  the  Pope  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  any  quarter  This  remark  greatly  angered  the 
Pope,  and  provoked  some  interesting  disclosures  as  to  his 
relations  with  Naples.  He  said  that  he  knew  with  cer- 
tainty that  Ferrante  was  eager  to  attack  the  States  of  the 
Church.  One  of  the  King's  five  confidants  on  this  matter 
had  given  information  to  Rome.  It  is  evident  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  Holy  See  could  not  do  more  for 
the  champion  of  Albania.  A  Secret  Consistory  of  the  I3th 
January,  1467,  determined  that  in  any  case  Skanderbeg 
should   have    5000   ducats^     Not    only   Venice,   but   also 

*  Barletius,  I.j  XII.,  p,  3;S.  The  speech  of  Skanderbeg  here 
reLited  is  no  more  genuine  than  that  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have 
made  on  his  death- bed. 

t  Authorities  are  given  in  the  articles  by  BlRTOLOTTI  and  GOTT- 
LOE,  cited  p.  86,  iuprit.     See  aiao  Canensius,  74. 

I  See  in  AppendiXj  N,  ig,  the  text  of  this  *Document,  which  I  found 
in  the  Gonzaga  Archives. 

S  *"Que&ta  matina  de  novo  foe  l^avuto  ruKionameato  in  con&istorio 
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Ferrante,  whose  relations  with  Skanderbeg  had  long  been 
of  an  intimate  character,  received  him  and  sent  money, 
provisions  and  munitions.*  On  his  return  to  his  beloved 
country  he  soon  won  fresh  laurels  ;  in  Aprif,  1467.  the 
Turks  were  defeated  and  Balaban's  brother  taken  prisoner. 
A  second  victory  quickly  followed,  in  which  Balaban  fell 
and  his  troops  took  to  flight.|  Croja  was  saved.  The 
danger,  however,  was  not  at  an  end  ;  a  second  Turkish 
army  appeared,  and  Skanderbeg  had  to  keep  the  field 
throughout  the  whole  year.  In  the  midst  of  these  con- 
flictSf  death  overtook  the  Albanian  champion  ;  on  the  17th 
January,  146S,  Skanderbeg  succumbed  at  Alessio  to  the 
effects  of  a  fever.J 

No  greater  loss  had  befallen  Christendom  since  the 
death  of  Hunyadi  and  St.  Jolin  Capistran.  This  was  but 
too  plain  to  the  enemies  of  the  Faith.  It  is  said  that  wheo 
the  Sultan  heard  the  news,  he  exclaimed,  "At  last  Europe 
and  Asia  are  mine.  Woe  to  Christendom  !  she  has  lost 
her  sword  and  her  shield!" 


secf  [elo  circa]  li  fatti  de  Scandarbeo  al  qual  St  daranno  pur  li  cinque- 
milia  ducali."  Letter  (mm  Card,  tionzaga  to  his  father,  daled  Rome, 
J2  Januarii,  1467.    Gonzaga  Archives,  Maniua. 

*  Trincheka,  1.,  9Q. 

t  This  is  related  by  Zacharius  Uarbarus,  writing  on  the  10th  May, 
1467,  from  Letters  from  Alcssio.     See  MakI'SCEV,  Skven,  no. 

I  Hammer,  II.,  91,  94,  makes  Skanderbeg  die  im466 ;  Pacanel, 
377;  Ron R BACH er-Kn6pfler,  227,  and  Cipolla,  539,  fi.x  1467 
as  the  dale;  and  Reumont,  HI.,  i,  i8g,  Februar>-,  1468.  The  dale 
we  have  g^^en  above,  to  which  Fallmerayer,  95,  also  adheres,  is 
confirmed  by  the  Lelttr  of  Condolence  in  TrjNCHERA,  I^  439,  and 
the  Milanese  Report  in  the  Mon.  Hung.,  IL,  93.  See  also  HoPF, 
Criechenland,  1^7,  SkanderlK^s  helm.et,  with  a  guat's  head  erect 
embossed,  and  his  sword,  with  the  JnscriplJon  in  Arabic,  "  ^^od's  hero, 
Iskender  Beg,"  are  presen-ed  in  the  Ambras  Cotlecljon  at  Vienna  ; 
see  von  Sacken,  Ambras  Sammlung,  2ti-2t2  {Wien,  1S55). 
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The  effect  of  the  blow  was  felt  at  once  by  the  hard-pressed 
Albanians,  The  Turks  overran  their  country — "  in  the  whple 
of  Albania  we  saw  nothing  but  Turks,"  says  a  contem- 
porary account — 8000  unhappy  creatures  were  sent  away 
as  slaves  within  a  few  weeks.*  But  Albania  was  not  yet 
completely  vanquished  i  Scutari  and  Croja,  whose  garrisons 
were  strengthened  by  Venetian  troops,  continued  to  hold 
out.  The  enthusiastic  honour  paid  by  the  afflicted  people 
to  the  memory  of  their  departed  chief  was  most  touching. 
"  Choirs  of  Albanian  maidens,"  Sabellicus  informs  us, 
"  though  surrounded  with  the  din  of  battle  and  the  clang 
of  barbarian  arms,  assembled  regularly  every  eighth  day 
in  the  public  squares  of  the  cities  of  the  principaiity  to 
sing  hymns  En  praise  of  their  departed  hero."t  The  valour 
with  which  the  little  nation  resisted  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Mahomet  for  more  than  a  decade  is  a  proof  that 
the  spirit  of  Skanderbeg  still  survived  amongst  them, 
though  he  himself  had  passed  away. 

■•  HoPF,  Griechenland,  LXXXVI.,  157. 

+  Sabellicus,  Decad,  111,,  568;  Fallmeraver,  too. 
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Struggle  AGAINST  THE  Domineering  Policy  of  theVenetians 

AND  Louis  XI,  OF  France.— EFroRTs  to  civa  GsEAXeR 
External  Splendour  to  the  Holy  See.— Reforms. — 
Punishment  of  thk  Fraticklli. — Regulations  Regarding 
THE  Jubilee.  —  Attempt  to  Unite  Russia  with  the 
Church. 


Tnii  independent  attitude  which  the  island  city  of  Venice 
maintained  towards  the  othef  Ita.|ian  States  Is  equally 
marked  in  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  politics.  In  no 
portion  of  the  Appeiiine  Peninsula  do  we  meet  with  such 
early  and  persistent  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  State  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Church.  The  Popes  were  the  natural  opponents  of  these 
efforts,  and  more  than  once  found  themselves  under  the 
sad  necessity  of  inflicting  the  sharpest  ecclesiastical 
penalties  on  the  proud  Republic* 

The  great  piety  of  the  Venetians,  to  which  their  numerous 
churches  stili  bear  silent  witness,  seems  to  contrast  strangely 
with  these  efforts  to  subjugate  the  Church  to  the  State. 
A  deeply  religious  spirit  no  doubt  existed  among  the 
people,  and  of  this  the  rulers  of  the  Republic,  who  loved 
to  call  it  by  the  name  of  St.  Mark,  were  obliged  to  take 
some  account.     Yet  this  St.  Mark  was  almost  constantly 

*  See  ^Collect.  Scripturar.  spcctatitium  ad  inierdictum  reiptibL 
Venetae  inftlctum  a  variis  summis  pontificibus.  Cod.  L.  27  of  the 
ValliccU.  Libraryt  Rome. 
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in  conflict  wfth  the  Holy  See,  because  it  strove  in  every- 
way to  degrade  the  freeborn  Church  into  the  position  of 
handmaid  to  the  State.  Further  contests  with  Rome 
were  also  occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  the  Republic  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Romagna.  In  1441  the  Venetians 
had  gained  a  footing  in  Ravenna,  and  ever  since  that 
period  they  had  been  constantly  bent  on  the  extension  of 
their  dominion  to  the  detriment  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  These  more  external  disputes,  however,  were 
driven  into  the  background,  by  the  contests  which  arose 
from  the  pretensions  of  the  Venetian  oh'garchy  to  absolute 
dominion  over  the  whole  life  of  its  subjects,  even  En  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  matters.* 

Even  while  a  Cardinal,  Paul  II.  had  come  into  collision 
with  the  government  of  his  native  city.  In  1459,  on  the 
death  of  Fantin  Dandolo,  Bishop  of  Padua,  Pius  II.  had 
conferred  the  See  on  Cardinal  Barbo.f  By  this  appoint- 
ment he  intended  to  please  both  the  Cardinal  and  the 
Republic,];  which  had  always  been  glad  to  see  her  Bishoprics 
occupied  by  the  sons  of  her  noble  families.  The  Venetian 
government  had,  however,  on  this  occasion  selected  another 
candidate,  Gregorio  Correr,  and  now  made  everj'  effort  to 
give  effect  to  their  choice.  It  was  resolved  that,  unless  the 
Cardinal  should  within  twenty  days  renounce  hfs  Bishopric, 
all  his  revenues  derived  from  Venetian  territory  should  be 
sequestrated.     Moreover,  Paul  Barbo  was  to  put  pressure 

*  FRIEDSERG,  II.,  688  ssg.,  follows  almost  exclusively  (he  unsatis- 
factory article  of  SAGREDO,  Lei  Arch.  Si.  Ital.,  3  Serie,  II.,  92  sf^. 
See  also  Lebret,  11.,  3,  668  seg.  Many  fresh  details  are  given  by 
Cecchetti,  v.,  e  la  C.  di  Roma,  2  vols,,  but  ill-arranged  and  very 
defective, 

t  May,  1459  ;  see  DONtil  Orologio,  Canonici,  24.. 

I  PII  n.  CommieiiL  44.  Sec  DONDI  OrologIO,  Dissert,  nona  s. 
I'lsioria  EccL  Padovana,  50  s^.    (Padovaj  1S17.) 
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on  his  brother  in  the  same  direction,  and  if  he  failed  to 
induce  him  to  resign,  was  to  be  banished  from  the  Venetian 
territory  and  deprived  of  his  possessions!*  Soon  afcenvards. 
the  Signoria  wrote  many  urgent  letters  on  the  matter  to 
the  Pope  and  to  variou-'^  Cardinals.^  As  Cardinal  Barbo 
did  not  yield,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  was  strtclly 
charged  not  to  visit  him.^  So  firmly  did  the  Signoria 
adhere  to  their  purpose  §  that  the  Cardinal  was  at  last 
obliged  to  give  way.  Jacopo  Zeno,  however,  not  Gregorio 
Correr,  became  Bishop  of  Padua.  He  was  required  to  pay 
2OO0  ducats  yearly  to  Cardinal  Barbo,  and  the  resolutions 
against  Paul  Barbo  were  rescinded.il 

Great  was  the  ernbarrassmcnt  of  the  Venetian  statesmen 
when,  a  few  years  later,  the  Cardinal  who  had  been  treated 
in  this  manner  was  elevated  to  the  Papal  throne.     No  clec- 


*  *Decision  of  the  5th  March,  1459.  Sen.  Seer.  XX.,  f.  t77b-i7a. 
Slate  Archives,  Venice. 

+  •■Letters  to  Plus  II.,  dated  1459,  March  8  and  27,  and  to  Card. 
Scaranipo,  dated  i459i  M.-irch  27.     Sen,  Seer.  XX.,  f.  173-9,  /ec.  di. 

X  *^'Bene  autem  COmmemoramiis  el  mandamus  vobis,  quod  dcsis- 
tftre  debeaCis  a  visitatione  r'"'  card,  S.  Marcii  ex  causis  et  respectibus 
vobis  notis."  ■*lnstruction  for  the  Envoys  for  Mantua,  17th  Sept., 
J459.  Sen.  Sccr.  XX.,  f,  190.  Uaru,  iind  after  him  Voigt,  HI.,  70, 
are  mistaken  in  speakiny  of  a  prohibition  to  speak  to  the  Pope  or  to 
salute  him. 

§  See  especially  the  tJiscourteoLis  *Leiter  to  the  Envoys  to  (he  Pope 
of  the  4th  January,  1459  (st.  fl.},  in  Sen.  .Seer.  XX.,  f.  203. 

II  See  Sanudo,  1167;  Canensius,  g?.  The  resolution  against 
P.  Barbo  was  repealed  on  the  5th  March,  1460 ;  see  ♦Sen.  Seer.  XX., 
f.  177b.  Memmo's  Memoir  of  1709,  printed  in  Arch.  St,  Ital.,  3  Serie, 
II.,  120  itq.^  incorreclly  gives  IJ43  as  Ihe  date,  and  speaks  of  a 
Cardinal  of  Mantua  instead  of  S.  Marco,  Fbiedberg,  ll.,  692,  has 
simply  adopted  the  chronological  error,  although  any  list  of  Bishops, 
e.g.,  UCHELLI,  v.,  456,  might  have  sened  So  correct  it.  Cavacivs' 
opinion  (Hisl.  coenobii  D.  Juslinae  Patav.,  p.  228,  \'cnetiis,  1606)  that 
Barbo  was  Bishop  of  Padua  for  a  year  is  a  mistake. 
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tion  could  have  been  less  agreeable  to  them.  They  were, 
however,  prudent  enough  carefully  to  conceal  their  vexation. 
Arrangements  for  public  rejoicings  were  made  immediately, 
and  an  Embassy  of  surpassing  splendour  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  proffer  obedience  to  Paul  11,  The  usual  number  of 
Envoys  on  such  occasions  was  four.  In  the  case  of  Eugenius 
IV.,  who  was  a  Venetian,  this  number  was  doubled;  but 
now  ten  were  sent.*  The  Pope  perfectly  understood  the 
value  of  these  outward  tokens  of  honour.  Even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Mission  he  spoke  in  bitter  terms  to  the 
Milanese  Ambassador  about  the  arrogance  and  the  personal 
hostility  of  certain  Venetian  statesmen,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  before  the  Envoys  had  been  a  fortnight  in 
Rome,  disputes  would  break  outf  In  fact,  unpleasant 
explanations  began  almost  immediately,^  and  the  tension 
kept  on  growing  from  day  to  day,  for  no  European  power 
was  viewed  in  Venice  with  such  jealousy  as  the  Roman 
See.§  At  the  end  of  1465,  Paul  II.  poured  forth  a  whole 
list  to  the  Milanese  Ambassador  of  charges  against  his 
fellow-countrymen.  In  the  Turkish  matter,  he  said,  they 
had,  by  a  simple  act  of  arbitrary'  power,  imposed  a  tithe  on 
the  clergy.  They  claimed  tribute  from  Cardinals  visiting 
Venice,  a  thing  which  no  Christian  Prince  had  ever  done. 
They  were  perpetually  incurring  reprimands,  for  contemp- 
tuous conduct  towards  their  Bishops.     They  had  forbidden 

•  Malipiero,  33  ;  Sanuoo,  i  181  ;  Ut.  Eresc,  900,  The  Pope  knew 
that  the  festivities  in  Venice  were  intended  to  ol)litera,te  the  memory  of 
former  itijuiies ;  sec  Carretto's  *Leltcr  to  Fr.  Sforza,  dated  Rome, 
1464,  Oct.  24,  (Ambrosian  Llbritry.)  Regarding  ihe  Embassy  10  do 
homage,  see  also  *Ghira.rd.4CCI,  ad  an.  Cod.  768  of  the  Library  at 
Bclo^na. 

t  See  Appendix,  N.  6.     Ambrosian  Library. 

X  *Lfrtter  of  S.  Nardini  to  Fr.  Sfona,  dated  Rome,  1464,  Dec.  6. 
Ambrosian  Library. 

S  Lebret,  1L,  2,  6701  Gesch.  d.  Republik  Venedig. 
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the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro  to  enter  bis  See,  They  were 
seeking  to  take  possession  of  the  Morea,  which  belony;ed  to 
Thomas  PaliEologus.  The  Venetian  Merchants,  by  buying 
alum  from  the  Turks,  put  Christian  money  in  the  pockets 
of  their  enemies.  The  penalty  of  Kxcommunication  would 
have  to  be  pronounced  against  them.  Assuming  the  posi- 
tion of  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  Venice  oppresses  Ancona  ; 
she  holds  UTong"ful  possession  of  Cer\n'a  and  Ravenna. 
The  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes,  and  the  Emperor, 
complain  of  the  Republic,  and  indeed  ever>'  one  has  some 
grievance  against  her.  The  law  which  prohibits  any  one 
who  has  a  relation  among  the  clergy  from  being  a  member 
of  the  Council  is  absolutely  intolerable;  the  infidels  them- 
selves could  not  do  worse ;  this  measure  must  be  repealed.* 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  contemplated  in  Venice  ;  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Pope  were  utterly  unheeded.f  In 
the  following  sprii^g  the  appointment  to  the  Patriarchal 
Throne  gave  occasion  for  further  conflicts  with  Rome, 
which  were  aggravated  in  the  summer,  when  the  Signoria 
took  advantage  of  the  scare  about  the  Turks  again  arbi- 
traril}'  to  impose  taxes  on  ecclesiastical  property.  Many 
in  Rome  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  done  with  the  object 
of  concealing  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Sultan. J  It 
is  quite  certain  that  a  powerful  party  in  Venice  favoured 
a  peace  with  the  Porte ;  some  few  Venetians,  according  to 

+  **ReportofS.  Nardini,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  to  Fr.  Sfor^  dated 
Rome,  1465,  Dec.  11.  (.■^.mbrosi^n  Library.)  Concerning  the  dispute 
about  the  tithes,  see  Navagiero,  1135;  the  notice  in  CkCCHEIti,  I^ 
154  ;  and  also  ROSMINI,  Milano,  IV,,  67. 

t  See  in  Appendix,  N.  8,  the  undated  *Brief  to  ihe  Doge.  Co4. 
Oltob.  of  the  Vatican  Library. 

X  Cardinal  Gonza^  mentions  this  on  the  5lh  July,  1466.  (Gonzaga 
Archives,  Mantua.)  Sec  Appendix,  N.  ig.  For  farther  paTticuIare 
relating  to  the  qiaeation  of  the  Patriarchate,  see  Ariih.  St,  Ital^ 
/m.  at.,  121  seg. 
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the  report  of  the  Milanese  Ambassador,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  would  be  well,  not  merely  to  make  peace 
with  the  Turk,  but  also  to  open  the  way  to  Rome  for  him, 
that  he  may  punish  these  priests  I  *  In  the  summer  of 
1466  the  Republic  raised  the  question  of  the  Council. 
This  so  incensed  Paul  II.  that  he  spoke  of  excommuni- 
cating them,  and  laying  them  under  Interdict. f  Several 
Consistories  took  place,  in  which  these  extreme  measures 
were  seriously  considered.  Two  grave  motives  weighed 
against  a  breach  with  Venice:  in  the  first  place,  the 
necessity  of  previously  securing  the  support  of  an  Italian 
Power,J  and  secondly,  the  fear  that  the  Signoria  might 
actually  conclude  peace  with  the  Infidels.  Even  in  July 
the  Milanese  Ambassador  was  persuaded  that,  notwith- 
standing the  threats  which  had  been  pronounced,  the  Pope 
would  in  the  end  endeavour  to  come  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing.§  This  difficult  undertaking  was  entrusted  to 
Cardinal  Carvajal,  who,  however,  was  empowered,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  pronounce  the  Interdict.  Whait  has  trans- 
pired of  the  instructions  given  to  him,  makes  it  evident 
that  the  Pope  sincerely  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  understanding.  Cardinal  Gonzaga  believed 
Paul  II.  to  have  contemplated  an  alliance  with  Venice,  as 

♦  Mon.  Hung".,  II.,  14. 

t  *ReporC  of  the  Milanese  Ambassador,  dated  Rome,  1466,  Aug-.  4, 
Paul  II.,  he  says,  fears  the  Council  "'piii  che  rinfemo,"  Fonds  Ita.t., 
Ijgi,  f.  362-3,  of  the  Ka-tional  Library,  Paris. 

X  See  in  Appendix,  N.  16,  Card.  G&nraga'a  *Letcer  of  July  19^ 
1466. 

§  ''"-Questi  signori  preti  faranno  ognt  cosa  per  abonisaie  dicta  sig- 
noria." *Letter  of  A.  de  Kubeis  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Milan^ 
dated  Rome,  1466,  July  20.  (Fonds  ItaL,  tS^trf-  i$S  of  tbc  National 
Library,  Paris.)  The  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Ucbino,  who  is  spoketi  of 
in  the  *Report  of  4lh  August,  cited  above,  was  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  Venetian  dispute. 
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A  protection  against  the  animosity  of  the  King  of  Naples.* 
Details  regarding  the  protracted  negotiations  carried  on 
by  the  distinguished  Cardinal  are  unfortunately  wanting. 
He  is,  however,  said  to  have  admirably  discharged  his 
arduous  mission.  If  he  was  not  successful  in  bringing  all 
questions  between  Rome  and  Venice  to  a  solution,  he  at 
any  rate  prevented  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the 
Porte,  and  prepared  the  way  for  better  relations  between 
Paul  II.  and  the  Rcpuhlic.f  The  question  of  the  tithes 
having  been  settled  in  1468,  in  a  manner  which  contented 
the  Venetians,  in  the  May  of  the  following  year  the  Pofw. 
and  the  Signoria  entered  into  an  alliance  directed  chiefly 
against  the  treacherous  Roberto  Malatesta.  The  double 
garne  which  the  Venetians  subsequently  played, J  and  fresh 
disputes  regarding  the  Turkish  tithes,  again  caused  discord, 
between  the  allies.  When  Paul  II.  died,  things  had  reached 
such  a  pass  that  there  was  no  Venetian  Ambassador  at  the 
Roman  Court.§ 

Paul  II.  had  repeated  differences  with  Florence  on 
matters  connected  with  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  and  in 

*  *Lelter  of  Card.  Conzaga.  to  his  lather,  dated  Rome,  1466,  July 
31.  (GonMga.  Archives,  Maiitua,)  The  Milanese  Ambassador,  In  the 
•Report  of  AtigUst  4th,  1466,  which  we  have  already  cited,  expresses 
his  belief  that  Carvajal  was  charged  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Republic  and  the  Holy  See, 

t  See  supra.  Chap.  III.,  and  also  the  two  very  short  notices  in 
CficcHETTi,  I.,  154,  regarding  the  s-olution  of  the  tithe  question.  See 
also  Mon.  Hung^  II.,  33,  35,  63. 

1  Set  infra.  Chap.  VI. 

§  MALIPIERO,  239.  Regarding  the  joy  of  the  Venetians  at  the  death 
of  Paul  II.,  sec  Arch.  d.  Soc.  Roin.,  XL,  354.  In  the  year  147:,  Paul's 
sister,  Isabella  Zeno,  mother  of  the  Cardinal,  was  imprisoned  and 
banished  becaiise  she  was  said  to  have  revealed  State  secrets  10  the 
Roman  Court.  Isabella  subsequently  canie  to  Rome.  Her  last  resling- 
pLace  was  in  St.  Peter^s  ;  see  R.EUM0NT,  111.,  1,  494^  and  Cecchettt, 
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1465*  and  1469  about  the  arbitrary  taxation  of  ecclesias- 
tical property.  The  obstinacy  of  the  opposition  encoun- 
tered by  the  Pope  may  be  estimated  by  the  frequency  of 
his  remonstrances.^  One  was  pubUshed  but  a  few  days 
before  hi^  death.J  Beyond  the  Italian  frontier  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  See  of  Brixen  also  gave  rise  to  a  conflict^ 

The  omnipotence  claimed  by  the  State  was  also  the 
occasion  of  considerable  tension  in  the  relations  between 
the  Pope  and  the  French  King.  Louis  XI.  wished  to  reign 
alone,  alike  in  State  and  Churcli  ;  his  will  was  to  be  in  all 
things  supreme.]]  Even  in  the  begfnningof  November,  1464, 
fresh  anti-Roman  measures  of  the  King  were  reported  in 
Rome.     It  was  said  that  Louis  XI.  had  announced  that  the 


*  *Paul  ir.'s  Brief  to  Florence,  dated  1466,  March  25.  State 
Archives,  Florence,  X.,  It.,  23  f.,   141  seg> 

t  *Paiil  n.'a  Brief  10  FlorencCj  dated  1469,  Aug.  25,  lot.  £(/.,  X.,  It., 
35,  f.  r4b-is. 

I  Paulus  II.,  Florentinis,  dat.  1471,  Julii  23,  Lib.  brev.  t2,  f.  iSo. 
(Stcrel  Archives  of  the  Vatican.)  Ibid.,  f.  4Sbj  is  a  '•Hrief  which  must 
here  he  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  il  treats  of  the  proteciiort  df  ecclesi- 
astical rights  :  *  "  Regi  Aragonum.  Non  absque  magna  admiratione 
inieUeJcimus  quod  adhuc  possessionem  monasterii  S.  Victoriani  ac 
prioratus  d>e  Roda  Herd.  dioc.  dO.  fil,  noster  L-fudovicus]  tit  s.  4 
CQronatOr.  S.  R-  E.  prcsh.  cardiJ*  assequi  non  potuit"  Threats  follow, 
Dat  1470,  Dec.  5. 

g  The  account  given  of  this  matter  by  Ecgeh,  I.,  555,  is  very  imper- 
feet ;  the  author's  attack  on  his  own  fellow-countrymen  speaks  for 
itself.  Regarding  Paul  11. 's  measures  for  the  protection  or  ecclesiastical 
liberty  in  Hyngary,  see  Teleki,  XI.,  133  seg.,  139  seg.,  141  seg.  1  am. 
indebted  (o  the  kindness  of  Dr.  FrakniJ,  Vice-President  of  the 
HLingarian  Academy,  for  having  made  known  to  me  a  ♦Brief  of  Paul 
It.  to  the  Abbot  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Maximiani  extra  muros  Tnev., 
in  which  the  latter  is  blamed  for  having  invoked  the  assistance  of  a 
layman  in  a  dispute  ;  "  Hoc  enim  non  vidctur  in?  stium  vdle  defendere, 
sed  nionasterium  et  ccclesiam  laicis  ipsis  quodammodo  subicere." 
See  FIERVILLE,  137. 
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publication  of  Apostolic  Bulls  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
kingdom  must  depend  on  his  permission,  and  had  also  pro- 
hibited expectances.  "These  things,"  wrote  the  Milanese 
Ambassador, "  are  poor  tokens  of  obedience  ;  these  measures 
are  worse  than  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  France."  Ko  wonder  that  Paul  II.  distrusted 
the  French  Monarch,  whose  tyrannical  and  ambitious  dis- 
position was  well  known  to  him.* 

A  treatise,  written  by  Thomas  Basin  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1464,  shews  the  state  of  feeling  which  then  prevailed 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XI,  He  twisted  the  words  in  which 
homage  was  paid  to  Louis  XI.  50  as  to  deduce  from  them 
that  this  document  only  bound  the  King  to  Pius  11.  person- 
ally. By  the  death  of  that  Pope,  Louis  XI.  was  freed  from 
all  further  obligation.  Basin  also  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  speedily  convening  a  French  National  Synod.f 

Evil  counsels  of  other  kinds  came  to  the  French  Kin^ 
from  Milan.  In  March,  1466,  an  Envoy  from  that  State 
wa.-i  charged  to  advise  Louis  XI.  to  defer  his  profession 
of  obedience  as  long  as  possible,  on  the  ground  that,  while 
this  matter  was  in  suspense,  the  Pope  would  be  obliged  to 
shew  himself  pliable.^  The  French  Monarch,  however, 
did  not  take  this  view  ;  his  honour,  he  thought,  allowed  of 
no  further  delay,  and  that  which  had  already  taken  place 
had  been  injurious  to  him.|  When,  however,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Milan  again  brought  forward  his  request,  the 

•  **Lietil«r  from  O.  de  Carretto  [o  Fr.  Sforsa,  dated  Rome,  1464^ 
Nov.  6.  (Anibrosian  Library.)  See  also  BULAEUS,  V.,  671  St-q. ; 
Ordonnat,,  XVI.,  244  ;  GUETT^E,  VIII.,  24. 

+  Basin-Quicherat,  IV.,  69,  73-90. 

X  See  in  .Appendix,  N.  12,  ihe  'Instruction  of  the  3rd  March,  14.1^ 
to  the  Milanese  Envoys.     National  Library,  Paris. 

§  Paul  11.  had  iiot  grftnlcd  the  concessions  asked  by  the  French 
Ambassador,  Pierre  Gniei,  in  the  name  of  Louis  Xi, ;  see  Fierville^ 
136. 
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King  consented  to  procrastinate  as  long  as  possible.  "As 
the  French  fear  the  heat  and  the  Ptague,"  adds  the 
Milanese  Envoy,  "the  Embassy  which  is  to  do  homage 
in  the  usual  form  will  not  start  before  September,  The 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  Charles  of  Bourbon,  will  be  its 
leader ;  Cardinal  JoufTroy^  who  is  to  accompany  and 
support  the  Envoys,  will  not,  his  people  $ay,  begin  his 
journey  before  September."  *  This  last  piece  of  news 
was  untrue,  for  JoufTroy  reached  Rome  on  the  4th  October. 
1466. f  The  great  Embassy,  however,  did  not  leave  Lyons 
until  the  end  of  the  month.|  In  a  letter  to  the  Pope 
the  King  excused  his  tardiness  on  the  plea  of  the  troubles 
in  his  kingdom.  The  instructions  given  to  the  Envoys 
seemed  to  promise  a  favourable  change  in  the  ecclesiastical 
poliQ/  of  France.  They  were  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to 
express  the  sincere  devotion  of  the  King  to  the  Holy 
See,  of  which  the  decree  abrogating  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion^  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  almost  all  the  kingdom, 
■was  a  token.  Besides  making  the  profession  of  obedience 
in  the  form  which,  since  the  days  of  Martin  V.^  had  been 


♦  ♦Letter  of  Joh.  Peirus  Panicharolla  to  the  Duke  and  Duchicss  of 
Milan,  dated  Montargis,  1466,  June  25.  Foods  Ital.,  ifiir,  of  the 
National  Libnir>',  Paris. 

t  *Acta  Consist,  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.  Jouffroy's 
Biographer,  Flerville,  fails  to  give  us  any  infonnaiion  regarding  these 
dates. 

J  "*Li  rev^i  arcivescovo  di  Lione,  fiatello  del  duca  di  Borbon  et 
monsig.  da  Mans,  fralello  del  come  San  Polio  et  li  altri  ambassatori 
che  vatino  a  Roma  di  presente  sono  per  partire  da  Lione."  Emanuet 
de  Jacopo  and  J.  P.  Panicharolla  to  the  Dulte  and  Duchess  of  Milan, 
dated  Orleans,  1466,  Oct.  26.  {Cod.  i5ti  of  the  Fonds  Ital.  of  the 
National  Library,  Paiis.)  FiERvnxE,  137,  is  mistaken  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  Embassy  started  as  early  as  "  towards  the  end  of  1465, 
or  beginning  of  1466."  See  also  LeCtre^  de  Louis  XL,  III,  99,  ia-;seg., 
1 12  seq. 
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in  use,  the  Ambassadors  were  charged  to  apologise  in 
Louis's  name  for  the  anti- Roman  ordinances  of  1464;  and 
to  explain  that  they  were  not  the  act  of  the  King,  but  tlue 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
The  King  would  be  an  obedient  son  of  the  Holy  See; 
in  return  he  asked  few  the  right  of  appointing  to  twenty- 
five  Bishoprics.* 

Paul  11.  was  not  deluded  by  these  fair  words,  for  he  was 
well  aware  that  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  had  acted  by  the 
directions  of  the  King.  The  Ambassadors  obtained  nothing. 
At  this  time,  Jean  de  La  Balue,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  and 
afterwards  of  Angers,  another  favourite  of  Louis,  took  part 
with  Cardinal  Jouifroy  in  the  negotiations  concerning 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Franccf  This  designing  man^ 
who  was  exactly  of  the  same  stamp  as  Jouffroy  and  his 
apt  pupil,  sought,  like  him,  to  win  the  purple  by  means 
of  the  question  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.J  For  a  while 
Paul  IL  resisted  the  admission  of  such  a  man  into  the 
Senate  of  the  Church,  but  the  hope  that  Louis  XI.  would 
now  really  suppress  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  induced  him 
at  last  to  yield.  "I  know  the  faults  of  this  priest,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  but  I  was  constrained  to  cover  them 
with  this  hat" 

In  return  for  the  red  hat  conferred  upon  his  favourite,§ 

*  Rayhalous,  ad  an.  1466,  N.  15-16,  and  Fiekville.  he.  cit. 
t  For  the  liTeratiire  regarding  La  Ualue,  see  Chevaueh,  314  and 
2439.     Abo  Leures  de  Louis  XL,  III.,  225,-6. 
I   GUETTfeE,  VIII.,  37, 

§  ifLth  Sept.,  1467,  according  to  the  *Acta  Consist  of  the  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Valicin,  Frizon,  517,  is  mistaken  in  making  Balue 
Cardinal  as  early  as  14O4.  For  satires  concerning  this  nominatioa, 
see  Bibl.  de  I'fecolc  d.  Charles,  Series  IV.,  I.,  565.  The  Harenga  facta 
per  rev.  card,  Albiensem  in  cccl.  Paris,,  A°  1468,^03  die  caj'dinalatus 
dignitatem  recepit  dom.  card.  Ajidegavens.  in  d'Acherv,  nav.  edit., 
III.,  S25  to  630.    See  Fi&RVILLE,  141-^,    Cardinal  Alain  took  part  in 
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Louis  XI,  issued  a  declaration  against  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  a  more  stringent  nature  than  those  which 
had  preceded  it.  When  La  Baluc,  on  the  ist  October,  1467, 
appeared  in  Parliament  with  this  document,  the  Procurator- 
Genera]  refused  to  register  it.  In  order  to  work  upon  the 
mind  of  the  King,  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  abuse  of 
commeruiams,*  and  the  lar£"e  sums  of  money  sent  to  Rome 
from  Franccf 

The  University  of  Paris,  like  the  Parliament,  declared 
against  the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  An 
appeal  to  a  future  Council  was  even  Issued.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Procurator- General  resigned  his  post,  and  the 
Royal  Declaration  remained  in  full  force,  although  not 
registered.J  The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  France,  neverthe- 
lessj  remained  as  unsatisfactory  and  disquieting  as  ever, 
for  the  King  never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  bind  the  Church 
fast  within  the  toils  of  the  State.  His  favourites,  Jouffroy 
and  La  Balue,  turned  the  position  of  affairs  to  their  own 
advantage.  His  acceptance  of  the  anti-Roman  project  of 
a  Council,  put  forward  by  the  Hussite  King  of  Bohemia, 
enables  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  the ''  fiUal  obedience  "  to 
the  Holy  See  so  often  spoken  of  by  his  Envoys  in  Rome. 
In  1468^  when  the  French  demand  for  a  general  Council 
was  again  mentioned  to  Paul  II.,  he  said  that  he  would 
hold  one  that  very  year,  but  that  it  should  be  in  Rome.§ 

the  ceremony  of  tfiving  the  red  ha.L  His  Rec&ssus  versus  Galllam  Is 
noted  in  the  *AcU.  Consist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  as  taking 
place  on  the  12th  /une,  146S. 

*  Paul   II.  looked   into  this  abusti,  and  gave  advice  regarding   its 
aboUlion.     It  was  not,  however,  thoroughly  remedied.    See  Ammanati, 

Epist.,  f.  59  T   FlERVlLLE,  iS. 

t  PiCQT,  1.,  426,  note  2,  consLdets  tbe  statements  respecting  the 
money  made  by  the  excited  Parliament  of  1467  to  be  exaggerated. 
I  GUETT^E,  VIII.,  29^32. 
§  This  b  slated  by  the  Milanese  Ambassador,  Job.  Blanchus,  in  the 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  person  of  the  new  Duke  of  Burgurldy, 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  King  encountered  so  dangerous  a 
political  adversary,  that  eccksiasttcal  affairs  were  again  for 
a  time  completely  in  abeyance.  Ever  since  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Lifege,  Charles  had  reigned  more  absolutely  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  immense  financial  resources 
gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  the  French  King.  Louis 
fought  his  enemy  with  the  weapons  of  treachery  and 
corruption.  He  had  an  interview  with  him  at  Peronne, 
during  which  tidings  arrived  of  a  fresh  rising  of  the  Liegeois, 
excited  by  the  agents  of  Louis.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  furious,  and,  it  is  said,  contemplated  the  murder  of  the 
King,  who  was  in  his  power,  The  demands  which  the 
Duke  now  made  would  have  appeared  to  a  high-minded 
man  worse  than  death ;  Louis  was  to  proceed  in  person 
against  Liege,  which  he  had  himself  incited  to  revolt. 
Utterly  destitute  of  every  feeling  of  honour,  he  made  no 
difficulty,  and  at  once  consented  to  join  the  Duke  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Netherlands,  and  thus  witness  with 
his  own  eyes  the  barbarous  sack  of  Li^ge,* 

The  immediate  consequence  of  these  events  was  the 
downfall  of  La  Balue,  by  whose  advice  the  meeting  at 
Peronne  had  taken  place.     His  good    fortune  was   short- 


Postscript  to  a '^Despa.tch,  dated  Rome,  14&S,  M&rch(ihe  date  ef&ccd), 
State  Archives,  Milan,  Cart.  Geo.  Regardiilg  the  Bohemian  project 
of  a  Council^  see  the  next  Chapter. 

*  See  Schmidt,  Gesch.  Frankr.,  II,,  432  sef.;  Henrard,  L« 
Campagnes  de  Charles -leT^mc^rai re  conCre  les  Liegeois  (Bnixelles, 
1867).  Paul  EI-  had,  in  1468,  sent  Onofrius  de  S.  Cmcc,  Bishop  of 
Tricarico,  as  Legate  to  Li^ge  to  appease  the  discord  between  Bishop 
Louis  of  Bourbon  and  his  subjects,  and  to  prevent  Charles  the  Bold 
from  turning  his  victory  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church  ; 
this  mission  (ailed.  The  Legate  wrote  a  Mcmoranditm  in  his  own 
ju!it  tipcat  ion.  It  is  published  in  BOBMANS,  M^m.  du  Ldgat  Onofiius 
3ur  les  at&ires  de  Li^ge  en  1468  (Bni^elles,  1886}. 
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lived,  and  the  King  thought  that  he  had  before  him 
evidence  of  a  treacherous  understanding  between  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  resolved  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  the  man  whom  he  had  raised 
from  nothing  to  be  the  first  of  his  subjects.  La  Balue  was 
despoiled  of  his  possessions  and  imprisoned.  A  like  fate 
befell  the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  who  was  believed  to  be  in 
league  with  him.  Even  a  tyrant  like  Louis  XI.  saw  that 
a  Cardinal  could  not  be  tried  without  the  Pope,  and  two 
Envoys,  were  charged  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  this 
subject  with  Rome.  The  conditions  which  the  Pope  laid 
down  for  the  trial  were  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Canon  law,  but  they  were  not  to  the 
King's  taste.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deferred, 
and  La  Balue  remained  in  prison.* 

The  hostility  of  Louis  XI.  to  the  Holy  See  was  further 
evinced  by  the  efforts  which  he  made,  in  the  year  1470, 
to  induce  the  Pyrenean  Princes,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
Appenine  Peninsula,  to  support  his  ConciUar  projects, 
which  were  aimed  directly  against  Paul  11. f  All  these  anti- 
Roman  machinations,  however,  led  to  no  definite  result 


•  Details  are  gfven  in  AMManatj,  Comment,  I.,  VII,;  GUETTtE, 
VIII.,  33,;  Legeav,  II.,  8-9,  Rcg^rditiif  the  canonical  prescriptions, 
see  Phillips,  VI.,  283  scq. 

t  See  Mariana  in  FrERVlLLE,  19S  ;  and  MOUFFLET,  ttude  sur  une 
n^gociat.  dipl.  de  Louis  XI.  (Marseilles,  r8S4).  Here  is  given  the  text 
of  the  Speech  addressed  to  the  J>uke  of  Milan  and  other  Italian 
Princes  by  Guillaume  Fichat  on  the  question  of  the  Council.  Correc- 
tions and  additions  to  Moufflei's  work  were  furnished  by  GHINZONI 
(G.  Maria  Sforza  e  Luigi  XL,  in  Arch.  Sc.  Lomb.,  Series  II.,  part  i, 
1885).  It  IS  evident,  from  a  *Report  of  the  Milanese  Envoys,  dated 
Rome,  1468,  April  37,  that  even  at  tliat  period  Louis  XL  was  seeking, 
by  threats  of  a  Council,  to  extort  concessions  from  Paul  11.  The 
same  Report  informs  us  that  similar  threats  were  used  by  Charles  tlic 
'Bidd.    State  Archives,  Milan. 
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Paul  II.  was  a  steadfast  defender  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Holy  See,  not  only  against  the  temporal  power,  but  also 
against  ecclesiastical  encroachments.  On  the  ist  June, 
1466,  he  strictly  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Tiara*  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Benevento,  and  reserved  the  right  of  con- 
secrating the  Agnus  Dei  to  the  Holy  See.f  In  '469 
a  stop  was  put  to  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  ApostoHc 
Treasury  by  the  frequent  practice  of  uniting  benefices  to 
each  other  which  were  subject  to  Annates.  It  was  decided 
that  henceforth  all  ecclesiastical  Corporations  were,  every 
fifteenth  year,  to  contribute  what  were  called  "  Qutn- 
dennium,"  instead  of  Annates,  for  the  benefices  united 
by  them.;J 

This  last  measure,  and  the  great  delight  which  the 
Pope  took  in  pomp  and  splendour,  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  severe  strictures.  It  cannot  fae  said  that  these 
reproaches  are  altogether  unfounded  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  surrounding  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
account.  In  a  time  of  such  general  magnificence  as  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Papacy  could  not^  without  a. 
loss  of  dignity,  be  clothed  in  Apostolical  simplictty,  Paul 
II.  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  Pope  ought  to  appear 
in  a  style  befitting  the  highest  position  on  earth.  His 
private  life  I  was  as  simple  as   his   appearance   in   public 

*  Marini,  11.,  t6j. 

t  Bull.  V,,  199-200.  The  Agnus  Dei,  which  hold  the  first  place 
amongsi  all  Sacramentals,  are  lictle  lablets  of  wax  with  the  itna^e  of 
the  Lamb  of  God  imprinted.  Their  use  is  extremely  ancient.  See 
Breve  notizia  dell'  origitie,  uso  e  virlu  degli  AgnUs  Dei  (Roma, 
iBzg);  Freib.  KirchcnleKikon,  1,,  344  se^.^  2nd  ed.;  Moroni,  I^ 
127  jf?. 

X  Phillips,  V.,  3,  581  j^y. 

S  Paui  II.,  as  a  rule,  ate  only  plain  dishes;  he  always  mixed  water 
wilh  the  wine  he  drank.  See  Canensius,  98-9  j  CHRISTOPHE,  I L,  1 79  ; 
Gebhart,  1:83. 
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was  sumptuous.  He  always  went  in  state  from  the 
Vatican  to  his  Palace  at  S.  Marco,  scattering  money 
amongst  thiC  crowd.*  All  Church  Festivals  in  which  he 
took  part  were  celebrated  with  exceptional  magnificence. 
His  coronation  and  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of 
the  Lateran  had  given  the  Romans  a  foretaste  of  future 
glories.t  The  following  Christmas  the  Pope  appeared  in 
gorgeous  vestments  and  wore  the  Tiara.J  It  was  then 
reported  that  a  new  Tiara,  more  costly  and  splendid  than 
any  that  bad  yet  been  seen,  was  to  be  made.  At  the 
Easter  of  1465  the  Pope  wore  this  work  of  art,  which  was 
the  wonder  of  his  con  tern  poraries.§  Holy  Week  and 
Easter  were  always  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity.  Thousands  of  foreigners  crowded  on  these 
occasions  to  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,[|  The  Pope  had 
a  new  litter  made  for  the  Christmas  of  1466,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  marvel  of  workmanship.  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  more  than  a  palace.1I 

*  See  the  *Description  given  by  Augustinus  de  Rubeis  in  a  *Letter, 
dated  Rome,  1465,  Ocl.  aS.     AmWosian  Library. 

+  See  *LeUeT  of  Jacobus  de  Arctio,  dated  Rome,  1464,  Nov.  13. 
Gonza^  Archives,  Mantua. 

t  *Letcer  of  J.  P.  Arrivabene- to  Marchioness  Barbara,  daied  Rome, 

1464,  Dec.  26.     Gonzaga  .Archives. 

§  See  Appendix,  N,  11  :  LeLier  of  A.  de  R'ubeiA  of  the  21st  April, 

1465.  Ambrosian  Library. 

II  Bart.  Marasca,  writing  from  Rome,  1467,  May  3,0,  mentions  this  to 
Marchioness  Barbara,  and  adds:  ^''lo  officio  d'heri  fu  tnoico  iiolenne 
cum  quello  regno  in  modo  che  a  hoia  20  fu  Anito."  (Goazag^  Archives, 
Mantua.)  The  importance  attached  to  great  functions  by  Paul  II. 
and  also  by  Sixtus  IV.  (BURCKHARDT,  1.,  149,  3rded.)cinnot  be  deem- 
ed surprising'  by  a  Catholic.  If  the  tnagnificent  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
is  the  mantle  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  its  worthy  celebration  is  an 
efficacious  means  of  promoting  the  honour  that  is  due  lo  her. 

l^"'*Ha  similiter  facto  fare  una  cadrega  da  farse  portare  a  questo 
natale  che  es   dice   costa   piu   che   non    faria  uno   bono  pala^o,     "E-t 
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At  these  great  festivals  all  beholders  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  noble  figure  and  countenance  of  the  Pope, 
the  magnificence  oThis  vestments,  and  his  majestic  bearing. 
Even  on  the  lesser  festivals  the  ceremonial  was  very  care* 
fully  carried  out*  The  love  of  splendouf  which  belonged 
to  his  artistic  temperament  led  him  to  surround  the  person 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  with  corresponding  magnificence. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  measures  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  to  give  greater  externa!  dignity  to 
the  Cardinals-f  Another  change  was  made  at  the  same 
time.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  Papal  leaden  seals  will 
be  able  to  recall  the  ancient  type  ;  the  heads  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of 
the  Pope  of  the  day.  In  the  time  of  Paul  II.,  we  nnd  on 
the  face  of  the  seal  the  Pope  himself  enthroned  and 
dispensing  graces,  with  two  Cardinals  by  his  side,  and 
in  the  foreground  a  number  of  other  persons;  on  the 
reverse  are  the  full-length  figures  of  the  Princes  of 
the    Apostles,    seated.J      This    alteration,    however,   was 

demum  Sua  S"  t!  tutta  plena  de  magnatiimita  et  magnificeniia  quetnad- 
modum  se  po  intendete  per  le  cose  grande  chel  fa/'  Augustinus  de 
Rubeis  from  Rome,  1466,  December  6.     Slaie  Archives,  Mil<in. 

*  See  the  ^Letter  of  GiacotiiQ  d'Arezzo  (.0  Marchioness  Barbara, 
describing  the  distribuiion,  of  candles  by  the  Pope,  of  whom  he 
observes;  "molto  e  ceremonioso."  This  letter  is  dated  Rome,  1465, 
Febr.  13.  (Gomaga  Archives.)  Sec  Gasp.  Vcroneo.  in  MariNI,  II^ 
T78,  and  In  Muratohi,  ML,  3,  1009. 

+  See  supra,  p.  35. 

X  COMTE  DE  Mas-Latrie,  Les  elements  de  la  dip],  pontificale,  in  the 
Rev.  d.  Quest.  Hist,  XL[.,  434  (April,  1887),  considers  these  leaden  seals 
of  Paul  Il.'s  to  be  "sccaux  sp^ciaux  soit  pour  cOnfirmer  les  decisions 
des  conciles  soit  pour  d'autr-es  usages  moins  d^ficiis,"  and  cites  the 
Bull  of  i3ih  June,  r468,  cotiftrming  the  privileges  of  the  University  of 
Paris  as  an  example  "de  ce  rure  type."  (Archives  Nat.  Paris,  BulL  L., 
334.  N'  3.)  All  the  seals  of  Paul  1 1,  are,  however,  of  this  design,  as,  for 
instance,  that  affixed  to  a  Bull  of  17th  Sept.,   14^1  '>^  the  Innsbruck 
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not  maintained,  and  the  ancient  type  reappears  under 
Sixtus  IV* 

The  necessity  of  reforms,  especially  in  Rome,  had  been 
insisted  on  by  Pau!  II.,  immediately  after  his  electbn.f  and 
soon  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tiiey  were  to 
be  accomplished  arose.  In  the  very  first  Consistory  the 
matter  was  seriously  considered,  and  a  number  of  whole- 
some regulations  were  framed.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  several  Cardinals  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  reservations;  no  less  a  personage,  however, 
than  the  excellent  Carvajal  adduced  such  weighty  rea.'ions 
against  this  measure  that  it  was  abandoned.+  It  is  certain 
that  Paul  II.  was  anxious  to  introduce  a  thorough  reform 
amongst  the  officials  of  the  Court,  and  also  that,  at  the  "very 
outset  of  his  reign,  he  opposed  the  simoniacal  and  corrupt 
practices  which  prevailed  there.§ 

Archives  (L.  3,  16  A).  That  the  measure  -was  a  general  one,  adopted 
by  ihe  Pope  immediate])'  after  his  Election,  is  evident  from  J.  P.  Ai-ri- 
\'abene'5  *Report  of  Ihe  3rd  Oct.,  ?4^4i  >"  Appendix,  N.  4,  Gonzaga 
Archives,  Mantua. 

*  See,  e.^.,  the  *Buli  of  Sixtus  IV.  regarding'  the  appoititmcnt  of 
Georgiua  Golsert  deeretor.  doctor,  et  canonicus  Bris.,  to  the  Episcop. 
ecdcsiae  Brix.,  dated  Romae,  I47'i  '7  Cal,  Jan,  A"  3°,  from  the  Brixen 
Archives  in  the  Government  Archives,  Innsbruck,  L.  3,  2id. 

t  *Letter  of  J.  P.  Arrivabene,  dated  Romej  1464,  Sept.  i.  Gonzaga 
Archives,  Mantua. 

X  AMMANATt,  Epist.,  58b-59  ;  PHILLIPS,  v.,  530. 

§  In  the  Corp.  jur.  can.  (C.  3,  de  simonia)  p.  ;  lit.  1]  Paul  II.'s  Con- 
stitution of  the  year  [464  against  simoniacal  persons  was  adopted.  See 
also  Rod,  SANCIDS,  Hist,  Hispaniae,  IV.,  c  40  ;  see  FRANTZ,  Sixtus  IV., 

18,  and  GREGORovitis,  VIL,  ill  j.??-.,  3rd  ed.  Regarding  the  corrup- 
tion which  prevailed  amcing  the  Roman  officials,  see  SS.  rcr.  Siles-, 
IX.,  97,  lot,  103,  104,  i[[,  114,  [15,  ..^IGIDIUS  of  Viterbo,  in  his. 
*Hi£t.,  XX-  secul,  gready  praises  Paul  II.  for  the  strict  morality  which 
he  tried  lo  enforce  amongst  those  immediately  around  him.     Cod.  C,  8,, 

19,  f.  3oab.    Angelica  Librarj-,  Rome. 
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If,  m  the  sequel,  the  Venetian  Pope  did  not  prove  such 
a  zealous  reformer  as  the  sad  state  of  affairs  perhaps 
required,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  absolute  inaction. 
"  The  abuse  of  the  commendams  and  expectances  was,  if 
not  removed,  yet  practically  much  restrained  ;  simoniacal 
practices  were  combated,  the  receiving"  of  gifts  by  Legates, 
Governors  and  Judges  was  forbidden,  and  also  the  aliena- 
tion of  Church  property,  or  leasing  It  for  more  than  three 
years  ;  and  the  interests  of  benevolent  foundations  were 
protected."*  In  the  matter  of  refusing  presents,  the  Pope 
himself  set  a  good  example.  When  the  Ambassadors 
who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  etevation  offered  the 
customary  gifts,  he  steadfastly  declined  them  all,  whatever 
their  value  might  be.  He  desired  nothing,  he  said,  but 
perfect  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See.f  During  the  whole  of  his 
reign  he  adhered  to  this  practice.  In  the  spring  of  1471, 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  sent  him  an  ornament  composed 
of  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  the  Pope,  who  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  refuse  the  present,  at  once  sent  in  retunt  a  cross 
adorned  with  similar  stones,  adding  that  it  was  not  his 
habit  to  receive  gifts-J 

The  high  and  fixed  principles  on  which  Paul  II.  acted  in 
making  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  offices  was  greatly 
calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Church.  In 
other  matters,  he  is  reported  to  have  saidj  the  Pope  may  be 
a  man,  but  in  the  choice  of  Bishops  he  must  be  an  Angel, 
and  in  that  of  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  God.§ 
Canensius  cxpressJy  informs  us  that  he  conferred  ecclesi' 


*  Reumont,  II].,  I,  155.  See  Bidl.  V,,  183-6,  194-5,  and  Bull  Ord. 
Pracd.,  111,458. 

t  Canensius,  31. 

I  See  the  *Bfief  of  the  19th  April,  1471,  in  Appendix,  N,  j6.  Venice 
Archives. 

§  ^gidius  of  Viterbo  In  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  1471,  K.  63. 
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astical  dignities  only  after  mature  and  impartial  delibera- 
tion, having  strict  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  recipients, 
and  he  adds  that  many  excellent  men  were  appointed 
Bishops  without  their  previous  cognisance  and  in  their 
absence.* 

Paul  II.  did  much  to  promote  monastic  reform,  particu- 
larly in  Lombardy,  Modena,  Ferrara  and  Venice  jj-  as  also 
in  Western  and  Sduthem  Germany,  especially  in  Colog^ne, 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg.J  In  1469  he  issued  a  Bull  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  Augustinian  Congregation  in 
Lombardy,§  A  few  months  before  his  death  the  Pope 
exhorted  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  to  proceed  against  all 
clergy  and  monks  who  led  irregular  lives,  without  respect 
of  personsji  and  also  took  measures  for  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  education  amongst  the  clergy  in  the  Diocese  of 
Valencia.11  The  evil  star  which  presided  over  the  Briefs 
of  Paul  II.  has  consigned  much  interesting  information  on 
this  subject  to  unmerited  oblivion. 

The  fact  that  Paul  11.  was  always  surrounded  by  men  of 
worth  is  one  that  speaks  well  for  his  own  character.  In  the 
autumn  of  1466  the  Milanese  Ambassador  mentions  the 
Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  Lorenzo  Zane,  who  became  Treas- 
urer; StefanoNardini,  Archbishop  of  Milan;  and  Teodorode' 
LelH,  Bishop  of  Feltre  and,  after  the  17th  September,  1466, 

*  CaNENSIUS,  48,  99. 

t  RlCHA,  JX.,  187  ;  Bull.  Ord.  Praedic,  III.,  469;  "Lib,  brev.  12, 
t  I !  lb  ;  sec  below,  Bole  1 1. 

I  Bull.  Ord.  Praed.,  III.,  449  ;  Anal.  Francisc.,  413,  4t7  «?.,  whert  is 
also  information  regarding  ihe  reform  of  the  Convents  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Clare  at  Eger,     See  also  Deutsche  ChroniVeo  nvs  Bohmen, 

IlUi;,277«?- 
§  KOLDE,  Augustiner  Congregation,  106  se^. 

II  *Patriarehae  Venetiarum,  VI.  Martii,  1471.  Lib.  btev,  12,  C  iiib. 
Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

1  *ErLef  daied  Romac,  1471,  28  Martii,  loc.  «/,  25  r. 
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of  Treviso,  as  possessing  much  influence  with  the  new  Pope. 
The  Bishop  of  Aquila,  who  had  been  his  preceptor,  is  also 
named  amongst  those  who  occupied  positions  immediately 
about  him.  Lelli,  as  it  was  at  once  surmised,  took  the  first 
place.*  No  letter,  or  decree  of  importance,  was  issued  untiL 
it  had  been  examined  by  this  excellent  man.f  On  his 
death  in  1466,  the  Pope  took  his  nephew  Marco  Barbo,  and 
Bessarion  into  his  confidence.  Agapito  Cenci  de'  Rustici, 
Bishop  of  Camerino,  who  had  been  greatly  valued  by  both 
Pius  II.  and  Paul  1!.,  had  passed  away  in  October,  1464.^ 
Giovanni  Barozzi,  Patriarch  of  Venice  from  the  year  1465  ; 
the  learned  Angelus  Faseolus,  Lelli's  successor  in  the  See 
of  Feltre;  Valerius  Calderina,  Bishop  of  Savona ;  Pictfo 
Ferrici,  Bishop  of  Tarasona,  afterwards  a  Cardinal ; 
and   Corrado   Capece,  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Bene- 


*  *Letter  of  O.  de  Catrctto  to  Fr.  Sfona,  dated  Rome,  1464,  October 
9.  (State  Archives,  Milan,  Cart  Gen.)  Nardini  was  at  once  g"iven  a 
lodging  in  the  Papal  Palace  ;  see  the  ♦Despatch  of  J.  P.  Arrivabene, 
dated  Rome,  1464,  Sept.  1.  In  this  Ambassador's  *Report5  of  the  nth 
Sept,  and  3rd  Oct.,  1464,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Pope's  relaliofls  with 
Lelli  were  of  a  very  intimate  character.  These  three  documents  are 
in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.  Fr  Sforza,  writing  from  Rome 
on  the  nth  Sept..  1464.  informs  Jo.  Jacobus  de  Flumbo  Fannen.  that 
Lelli  is  one  of  the  'prtncipali  homini '  about  the  new  Pope.  (Stat« 
Archives,  Milan,)  Regarding  Lelli's  appointment  as  Bishop  of 
Treviso,  see  *  Reg.  BuJL  Pauli  II.,  A.  2,  torn.  U.,  f.  203.  (Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican.)     See  Appendix,  K.  4. 

t  Ammanati,  Epiat.,  logb.  See  also,  regarding  Lelli,  A.  M. 
QuiRlNI,  Ad.  S.  D,  N.  Benedictum  XiV.  Monum.  lit.  episc  Venetor. 
ditionis,  1743, 

I  "♦A  quest)  di  mori  lo  fcv.  iiioiis.  vescovo  de  Camerino  noiabiUs- 
airao  prelato  pianto  da  ttilta  la  corte  per  ta  integrita  et  virtu  sue  .  .  .  f u 
in  somma  gratia  di  papaPio"  [see  VoL  II I., p.  41],  who  entrusted  10 him 
the  Signatura  delle  supplicationi.  Paul  II.  also  loved  him  and  visited 
him  during  his  illness.  *Jacopo  de  Aretio,  dated  Rome,  I464,  Oct  9. 
(Gon/aga  Archives.)    See  also  MARIMt,  II.,  157. 
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vento,*  were  also  in  the  Pope's  confidence.  Most  of  the 
Sienese  had  left  Rome  ;  many  of  them  were  called  to  account 
}3y  the  Pope  for  extortion  or  embezzlement-f  Even  Plalina 
bears  witness  to  the  strict  order  and  discipline  which  he 
maintained  in  his  Court  and  among  his  dependents.^  More- 
over, at  the  very  beginning  of  his  pontificate  it  was  observed 
that  Paul  IL  engaged  no  Venetians  among  his  guards.§ 

The  disorders  of  the  Fraticelli  (fraticelH  de  opinione) 
were,  like  the  abuses  at  the  Court,  energetically  repressed 
by  Paul  IK  In  the  summer  of  1466  it  became  evident 
that  the  partisans  of  this  sect  had  gained  a  footing,  not 
only  in  the  March  of  Ancona  and  the  adjacent  district  of 
Romagna,  but  also  in  the  Campagna,  and  even  in  Rome 
itself.il  The  headquarters  of  these  dangerous  heretics  were 
Assisi  and  the  little  town  of  Foli  near  Palestrina,  where 
Stefano  de'  Cunti  was  accused  of  being  in  league  with 
them.t    The   Pope  caused   this  Baron  and  all  the  rest 

*  Gasp.  Veroneo.  in  Makini,  11.,  192  se^.  See  Christophe,  II., 
205  j^, 

+  SeeVoiGT,  III.,  ss6'  t  Platina,  754. 

§  ]n  Carretto's  Letter  of  the  9th  Oct.,  1464,  cited  supra^  p.  irz,  he 
observes:  '*"Scuden  ce  sono  Mllanesi,  Alexandrini,  Monfeirini,  Man- 
tuani  e  daltre  natione.  Fina  qui  non  ce  nullo  Venetiano  bence  nc  sono 
de  Friuoli  e  Vicentini."     Slate  Archives,  Milan, 

II  DRESSEL,  DocLimente,  IV.;  INFESSURA  (1140-1141)  wrongly 
assigns  the  prosecution  of  the  Fraticelli  to  the  year  14G7.  So  does 
Lea,  [IE.,  17S,  who  is  unacquainted  with  Dressel's  Documents  and 
with  Cancnsius  !  Besides  Che  pieces  published  by  Drcssel,  may  be 
cited  for  the  year  1466  the  ♦Letter  of  0.  de  Maraschis  of  Sept.  i,  1466, 
inAppendix,  N.  i?.  J  Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua.)  It  isp  however,  true 
that  some  of  these  heretics  were  punished  in  1467;  this  appears  from 
*LJb.  II.,  Bullet  Pauli  II.,  where,  on  the  6th  July,  1467,  are  entered 
payments  for  "  xii.  vesdbus,  fenam.  lijfnts  et  aliis  oportunis  rebus  ,  ,  . 
emendis  in  faciendo  cert,  act  nonnullor.  hereticor,"  State  Archives, 
Rome. 

H  CANENSIUS,  7S,  and  DreSSEL,  Documente,  9. 
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of  the  accused  to  be  confined  in  St.  Angelo,  where  they 
were  tried.  Five  Bishops  were  appointed  to  conduct  theen- 
quiry.*  Many  statements  made  by  the  accused  are  extant, 
but  as  most  of  them  were  extorted  by  the  rack  their  vaiue 
may  be  questioned.  One  of  their  principal  doctrines  seems 
to  have  been,  that  of  all  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  no  one 
had  really  been  the  Vicar  of  Christ  who  had  not  imitated 
the  poverty  of  his  Chief;  from  the  time  of  John  XXII., 
who  spoke  against  the  poverty  of  Christ,  in  particular,  all 
Popes  had  been  heretics  and  excommunicate,  as  also  had  all 
Cardinals,  Bishops  and  Priests  consecrated  by  them.  Paul 
II.  was  no  true  Pope.  These  heretics  were,  moreover, 
charged  with  immoral  practices  in  their  assemblies,  and 
other  crimes.  In  the  record  of  the  trial,  mention  is  made 
of  a  small  codex  found  in  the  possession  of  a  priest  of  this 
sect,  which  confirmed  the  truth  of  these  allegations.  A 
Fraticelli  bishop  is  named  in  this,  thus  a  formal  Church 
must  have  been  contemplated.  The  Hussite  principle,  that 
unworthy  priests  lose  their  powers,-f  was  also  a  part  of  their 
teaching.  It  is  certain,  at  an}'  rate,  that  the  movement  was 
one  which  threatened  great  danger  to  the  Papacy,  and 
which  had  for  a  long  time  been  making  progress  in  the 
locality  we  have  named.  One  of  the  women  accused  said 
that  St.  Jacopo  della  Marca  had  converted  her,  and  that  she 


•  ""-Cuin  apud  Asisium  plures  deprensi  fucrint  fraticelli  della 
oppinione  vulg-aritcr  nuncupati,  ii  autem  ad  urbem  vincti  ducii  sunt 
ct  in  casiro  s.  Angeli  duris  careeribus  mancipiiti  per  sumintim  pon- 
tificem  Paulum  II.,  causa  Mediolanen.  archie  pi  sen  po,  Zanioretisi, 
Farecisi,  Tarraconensi  et  iiiihi  Oitaiio  episcopi  commissa,  Sec,"  Nrc. 
pAl.aj£KiUS,  De  pauperiatc  Chrisd.  (Cod,  Vatic,  4158,  f.  r.,  Vaticau. 
Library.)    See  Drehsel,  Doc  24. 

t  Processus  contra  liaereticos  de  opinioiie  dampnaia  A"  t^&b,  from 
Cod.  Vatic,  4012,  in  Dre^ssel,  Docuinetite,  7,  [3,  17,  20-23,  ay,  31 ; 
see  NtEPNER'sZeitschr.,  i«s9,  III,,  436  Je?- 
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had  again  relapsed  into  error.*  All  these  heretics, 
Flatina  says,  were  punished:  those  who  continued  obsti- 
nate, with  the  greatest  severity.  Such  as  acknowledged 
their  errors,  and  sought  for  pardon,  were  treated  more 
leniently.f 

The  extent  to  which  these  doctrines  had  spread,  and  the 
serious  manner  En  which  they  were  viewed  in  Rome,  may 
be  esitimated  from  the  numerous  refutations  which  at  once 
appeared,  although  the  Franciscan,  St.  Jacopo  della  Marca, 
had  already  published  a  work  dealing  thoroughly  with  the 
subject.^  Nicholas  Falmerius,  Bishop  of  Orte,  one  of  the 
prelates  who  took  part  in  the  enquiry,  composed  a  treatise  on 
the  poverty  of  Christ,  and  dedicated  it  to  Cardinal  Jou(Troy.§ 
Rodericus  Sancius  of  Arevalo  offered  his  work  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  Pope  himself;  in  this  treatise  he 
shews  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  state- 
ments of  Nicholas  III.  and  John  XXII.  in  regard  to  the 
poverty  of  Christ.ll     There  are  also  treatises  on  this  sub- 

*  Lot.  Hi.,  p.  46. 

f  Platina,  776;  Canensius,  78.  In  1471  the  FratjceUi  reappeared 
on  the  Coast  of  Tuscany. 

-  Dialogs  contra  fraticeltos  in  Mansi,  MiscelLj  IV,,  595-610,  See 
Jeiler  in  the  Freiburg  Kirchenlexikon,  [V,,  1930  Jty.,  and  ed.,  who, 
however,  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  after  3449  (he  name  of  the  FraLi- 
celli  vani&hes  from  history. 

g  Rdo  J[«!n,]  tit.  5,  {Stephani  in  moinie  Coelio]  presb.  card.  Albiensi 
Titincupato  de  pauperlate  Christi.  (Cod.  Vatic,  4158. — 70  pages). 
This  beautifully  adorned  copy  is  evidently  the  one  presented  to  the 
Cardinal. 

II  In  the  Vatiican  Library,  ♦Cod.  Vatic,  969,  I  found  the  copy  pre- 
sented to  Paul  n.,  adorned  with  bis  arms  and  with  miniatures:  Ad 
sanct.  et  clem.  patrCm  el  dotn,  d.  Paulum  papam  II.  pont.  max.  libelltis 
incipit  de  paupertate  Christi  creatoris  ct  doniinatoris  oit^nium  nee 
non  aposlolor.  eiug  .  .  .  editua  a  Roderico  episc,  Zamoren.  dusdem 
SancC'^'^  in  castro  suo  5.  Angeli  de  urbe  fidelisstmo  castellano  et 
tefereadaho. 
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ject  from  the  pens  of  Torquemada*  and  of  Fernando  of 
Cordova,-!- 

At  this  time  tidings  reached  Rome  of  the  discovery  in 
Germany  of  a  sect  similar  to  that  of  the  FraticellL*  The 
copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Bishop  Henry  of  Ratisbon 
by  Rudolf  of  Riidesheim,  Bishop  of  Lavant  and  the  Papal 
Legate,  on  the  nth  June,  1466,  contains  details  regarding 
these  dreamy  fanatics,  whose  chiefs  were  Brothers  John 
and  Livin  of  Wirsberg.  A  member  of  this  sect  called 
himself  John  of  the  East;  He  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  anointed  Redeemer,  the  One  Shepherd  of  whom  Christ 
had  spoken.  These  heretics  declared  the  Pope  to  be  Anti- 
christ^  and  all  Catholics  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
"  anointed  Redeemer  "  to  be  members  of  Antichrist.  "  John 
of  Wirsberg  promulgated  his  doctrines  in  Eger  as  well  as 
in  the  countrj',  and  even  in  the  Bishopric  ofEichstatt;  his 
most  zealous  adherent,  however,  was  his  brother  Livin," 
who  died  in  prison  in  1467,  after  having  abjured  his 
errors.  § 

It  is  very  probable   that    Paul    II.    also   took   measures 


*  ^Libellus  velociter  composltus  ct  editus  contra  certos  haercticos 
noviler  impiignantes  paupertatem  Christi  tt  suorutn  apostolonim. 
(Cod.  Vatic,  974,  f.  55  seg.)  MONTFAUCON,  Bibl.,  II.,  1383,  saw  this 
work  also  in  the  Library  at  Met!,  where  it  is  no  longer  W  be  found. 

t  Femandi  Cordubensis  (see  regarding  hlni,  Havet  in  the  Mem. 
de  la  Soc.  d'Hlsl.  de  Paris,  IX.,  193  s/q.),  adversus  haereticos  qui 
fraterculi  dela  oplnione  vulyo  appellanlur  ad  rev.  in  Christo  patrem 
et  111.  dom.  G.  episcop.  Hostiensem  S.  R.  E.  card.  Roton^agens.  vulgo 
appell.  tractatus.  1  found  this  work,  which  FabriciUS,  I.,  570,  does  not 
cite,  in  the  Cod.  Vatic,  1127;  it  occupies  166  pages. 

X  See  in  Appendiic,  N.  17,  the  *Letiei-  of  13,  de  Maraschis  of  the  ist 
Seplembcr,  1466.     GOnia^  Archives,  Manilla. 

^  JANNER  111.,  564-71,  and  Gradl,,  Die  Irdelire  der  Wirsperger, 
in  the  Mittheilungen  des  V'ereins  fiir  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  in  BdhmcD 
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against  these  sectaries.  Direct  evidence,  howe\'er,  is  want- 
ing, for  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  only  contain 
Briefs  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  year 
of  his  pontificate.  These  Briefs  shew  that  he  proceeded 
against  heretics  in  the  Diocese  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards 
in  Bologna.* 

The  solicitude  of  Paul  II.  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
faithful  committed  to  his  charge  is  manifested  by  his 
decision  that  the  Jubilee  should,  for  the  future,  be  celebrated 
once  in  every  twenty-five  years.  The  Bull  on  this  subject 
was  published  on  the  rgth  April,  1470.  "  The  thought  of 
all  that  the  Church  had  suffered  from  schism  at  two 
periods,  and  all  that  it  had  cost  her  to  end  it  ;  the  terror  of 
Western  Christendom  when,  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
the  Turks  gained  a  footing  in  Europe ;  the  alarming  out- 
breaks of  devastating  maladies;  finally,  the  ruin  which 
ceaseless  wars  had  wrought  in  the  very  life  of  the  Western 
kingdoms,  led  men  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  and 
shewed  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  strokes  of  the  chasten- 
ing hand  of  God,  it  was  needful  that  all  should  tread  the 
paths  of  penance."  Moved  by  considerations  such  as 
these,  and  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  farmer  regulations, 
but  few  could  partake  of  the  Jubilee  Indulgence,  the  Pope 
made  the  Decree  we  have  mentioned,  which  was  at  once 
solemnly  announced  throughout  Christendom.f     But  Paul 


*  Lib.  brev.  12,  f.aS ;  *heret.  pravit.  inquisitori  in  prov.  Remen.  et  in 
dJOC,  Ambianen.,  dat.  Komae,  x-i-iii.  Oct.,  1470,  A*  VI1%  f.  tai :  *Simoni 
dc  Novaria  OrcL  Piaed,  prof,  heret.  pravil.  inquisitori,  dat.  xiij.  Martii, 
1471.  Here  is  also  mentioned  a  tetter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bologna, 
which  has  not  been  preserv'ed.  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.)  See 
also  Annal.  Bonon.,  Sg/. 

t  Bull,  v.,  200-203  (in  RAVNALDUSjadan.  ]470,  N.  55,  the  beginning 
is  wanting,  and  there  is  an  error  in  the  date).  See  NoTHEN,  65  seq,, 
and  FE5SLEB,  Schriften,  23,  Regarding  the  publication,  see  N. 
BELLA  TUCCIA.,  g8,  and  Istoria  di  Cbius-i,  995-6.    The  Bull  Is  to  be 
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II.   was   not  destined   to   see   the  beginning  of   the  new 
Jubilee  year. 

Towards  the  end  of  thfs  pontificate  a  remarkable  effort 
was  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  union  of  the  Russian 
with  the  Roman  Church,  and  also  to  gain  the  Grand 
Duke  Iwan  III.  as  a  champion  against  the  Turks.  The 
idea  orig^inated  with  Bessarion,  and  found  great  favour 
with  Paul  II.,  who  had  just  at  that  time  expressed  to  the 
Maronites  his  wish  that  they  should  conform  more  closely 
to  the  Roman  ritual. *  An  Ambassador  was  sent  to 
Moscow  to  propose  a  marriage  betvveen  the  Grand  Duke 
and  Zoe  (Sophia),  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Thomas 
Pa!:Eologus.  Iwan  entered  into  the  project,  and  the 
Ambassadors  were  at  once  sent  back  to  Rome  to  bring 
a  portrait  of  the  bride.  After  a  time  things  were  so  far 
settled  that  a  Russian  Embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  to  con- 
duct Zoe  to  her  new  home.  When  this  Embassy,  bearing 
letters  to  Bessarion  and  to  the  Pope,  reached  Italy,  Pan! 
II.  had  ceased  to  live.  His  successor,  however,  took  up  the 
matter  with  equal  zeaLf 

found  in  many  Manuscripts,  as,  e.g.,  in  Cod  12,262  of  the  State 
LiTjnTy,  Munich  (see  Catal.,  IV.,  2,  63};  Cod.  3496,  f.  6a-8b,  Court 
Library,  Vienna ;  and  in  Cod.  LXXVL,  f.  iS9a-i6ob,  of  the  Cathedral 
Library,  Zeitz;. 

*  Ravnaldus,  ad  an,  1469,  N.  38  Sfg. 

t  See  Fr.  PIERLING'S  remarkable  article,  "  Le  Mariage  d'un  Tsar," 
3S3  «?-,  which  is  much  better  than  the  account  of  FiedlEr. 
(Siizungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  XL.,  29  uq.\  or  PiCHLEit, 
IL,  54,  and  Fel&sz,  L,  261. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  Naw  and  the  Old  Cardinals. — Church 
Questions  iw  Bohemia. 

The  appointment  of  new  Cardinals  was  spoken  of  in 
the  earliest  months  of  Paul  II.'s  pontificate.  At  the 
Christmas  of  1464,  or,  at  the  latest,  in  the  following  Lent^ 
he  seems  to  have  contemplated  an  increase  of  the  members 
of  the  Sacred  College.  Marco  Barbo,  Bishop  of  Vicenza, 
and  Stefa.no  Nardini,  Archbishop  of  Milan,*  were  named 
as  candidates.  No  nomination,  however,  according  to 
Canensius^  actually  took  place  until  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  and  Teodoro  de'  Lelli,  Bishop  of  Treviso,  and  Giovanni 
Barozzt,  Patriarch  of  Venice,  the  only  Prelates  then 
elevated  to  the  purple,  both  died  before  their  publica- 
tion.-f  A  creation  of  Cardinals  was  positively  announced  for 
December,  1466  ;*  but  it  did  not  take  place.     The  consent 

*  *Leuer  of  Stefano  Kardini  10  Fr.  Sfonsi,  dated  Rome,  1464,  Dec. 
6,  in  which  he  asks  Tor  his  good  offices  with  Paul  II.  Ambrosiaa 
Library. 

+  Canensius,  100.  Although  the  *Acta  Consist  are  silent  regard- 
ing this  nomination,  we  cannot,  itlce  CoNTELORius,  63,  complelely 
reject  SL  Canensios  was  in  aU  matter?  very  welj-iqfonned.  Pan. 
VtHnjS,  3I  ^,  Ls  mistaken  in  assigning  the  fint  nDtuination  Id  the  year 
1464.  Regarding  the  death  of  the  two  who  were  created,  3ee  Gams, 
792  and  ^04. 

X  *De5patch  of  J.  P.  Arrivabene>  dated  Rome,  1466,  Dec.  ig,  who 
says  it  wzs.  believed  tliat  L.  Zane,  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  woutd  be 
made  Cardinal.     Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 
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of  the  Sacred  College  probably  could  not  be  obtained. 
At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
on  the  rSth  September,  1467,  Paul  II.  was  able  to  create 
a  large  number  of  Cardinals.*  Three  of  the  eight  then 
admitted  to  the  Sacred  College  were  foreigners:  Thomas 
Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Stephan  de  Varda, 
Archbishop  of  Colocsa.t  and  Jean  de  La  Balue,  Bishop  of 
Angers.  The  last-named  prelate,  who,  "by  his  cleverness 
and  cunning,"  had  risen  from  a  very  obscure  position,  was 
at  this  time  Louis  XL's  Ambassador  to  Rome,  arid  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  regarding  the  repeal  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  ;  this  explains  his  appointment. 

Of  the  five  Italians  promoted,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Olivieri  Carafa,  Archbishop  of  Naples. 
'*  He  was  a  jurist,  a  theologian,  an  antiquarian,  and  a 
statesman;  he  had  even  taken  part  in  warfare  as  Admiral 
against  the  Turks.  Highly  esteemed  and  influential  in  his 
own  country,  he  was  remarkably  popular  in  Rome,  His 
popularity  was  due  to  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  ample 
income  and  to  his  afl"ability.  He  was  generous  in  support- 
ing learning  and  learned  men  ;  many  youths  were  won  by 
him    for  the   Church   and    for   serious   studies."  J     Paulus 


*  "Acta  Consist,  f.  3sb,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.  See 
•Despai^h  of  J.  Trottus  of  ihe  iSth  Sept.,  1467  :  "  N.  S.  ha  facto  hogg-' 
li  cardinal!  descripti  ne  la  presence  cedula"  (Stale  Archives,  Mf>dena), 
and  "Letter  of  Card,  Gonzaga  of  the  iSth  Sepl.,  1467  :  "  Questa  matina 
sono  pronuntiali  qcIo  cardiiuili  cioe,  etc,"  (Gonzaga.  Archives,  Mantua.) 
N.  DELLA  TucciA,  271,  is  mistaken  in  nAininj;  ihc  19th  Dtcembet, 

f  The  King  of  Hungary  had,  from  the  year  [464,  exerted  himself  on 
his  behalf;  see  Mon.  Hung.,  I,,  305  ;  aJso  Arch.  St.  Ital,  (Series  3), 
XX.,  311- 

I  REUMONT,  III,,  [,  359-60,  See  CHIOCARELLUS,  286  Sfg.  J 
ClACONius,  II.,  1097  se^.;  Cardella,  159  ff^.  ;  TOPPI,  Addir.  alia 
Bibl.  Neapolit.,  189  1*7.  (Neap.  1683);  Muntz,  ![.»  8;,  Migne, 
633,  and  Chevalier,  393,  are  mistaken  in  stating  that  1464  was  the 
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Cortesius  praises  his  great  discretion,  his  uprightness,  and 
his  blamelessness,* 

The  character  of  Paul  II.'s  nephew,  Marco  Barbo,  Bishop, 
first  of  Treviso  (1455-64)  and  aftenvards  of  Vicenza,  was 
still  more  admirable.f  A  sing^ular  sweetness  of  disposition 
and  deep  piety  were  in  his  case  united  with  a  rare  capacity 
for  business  and  great  learning.  He  was  absolutely  dis- 
interested. During  his  hfetime  he  gave  almost  all  his 
income  to  the  poor,  to  whom  he  afterwards  bequeathed 
what  remained,  "  for,"  he  said,  "  the  goods  of  the  Church  are, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  the  inheritance  of 
Christ's  poor."  His  fine  library  was  the  only  gratification 
he  allowed  himself,^  Of  all  the  Pope's  relations,  he  was 
the  one  most  closely  united  with  him;  his  "inexhaustible 
power  of  work  and  his  consummate  prudence"  were  of 
great  use  to  Paul  Il.| 

year  of  Carafe's  appointment.  Regarding  Ferrante's  exertions  for 
Carafa,  see  Trinchera,  I.,  33  seq, 

*  COETEStUS,  De  cardinalatu,  f.  LXIb.  and  CCXXXVIb, 

t  In  the  Library  at  Wiinburg,  1  foimd  ia  Cod.  Q.,  i  :  *Ltonelli 
Chicregati  oratio  in  laudem  Marci  Barbj  episc.  Viccmini  pro  ingressu 
suo  in  civitatem,  dat.  Vtcentiae,  Kal.  Octob,,  1464. 

t  L[TtA,  Famigtie  ;  Barbo  ;  Muntz,  11.,  153  \  MAZZucHELt-i,  I[.,  i, 
318-19;  Tiata  el  purp.  Venct.,  31  seg.,  66  seq,,  368.  In  the  Lib. 
confrat.  b.  Manae  de  anima,  p.  23,  is  the  entry:  "Marcus  episC. 
Prenesl.  card,  hospitalis  nostri  protector  et  singiilaris  promoter,  1479.'* 
Barbo's  sweetness  is  particularly  praised  by  P.  Cortesius,  De  Card., 
CCXXXVII.;  see  CXXb.  A  work  dedicated  to  him  by  Amelius 
Trebanos,  De  felidratc,  is  in  Cod.  Vat.,  2924.  See  AbEi.,  J.,  CXXX.  On 
the  isih  Marchf  1471,  *Paul  II.  informs  ibc  Doge  that  he  has  con- 
ferred the  Bishopric  of  Vicenia  on  Cardinal  M.  Barbo.  Lib.  brev. 
12,  f,  113.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

g  See  SctiKAitsow,  25.  The  confidential  relations  of  Barbo  to  the 
Pope  are  mentioned  by  the  Ambassador  of  ^ste,  J.  Tn>ttus,  in  a 
'Despatch  of  the  19th  Sept.,  1467,  in  which  he  advises  his  master  to 
congrtitulaie  the  Cardinal  O'f  Vicenza:  "il  quale  if:  lo  ochio  destro  del 
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Amicus  Agni61us,  the  third  of  the  Cardinals  dominated 
on  the  i8th  of  September,  I467>  had  been  a  member  of 
the  household  and  a  friend  of  Domenico  Capranica,  and 
subsequently  tutor  to  Paul  II.  When  raised  from  low 
estate  to  be  Bishop  of  Aquila,  he  had  chosen,  for  his 
armorial  beartngSj  a  Iamb  and  a  book.  His  epitaph  praises 
his  generosity  to  the  poor,  his  discretion,  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Canon  Law.*  Little  has  been  handed  down 
concerning  the  fourth  Cardinal,  the  Protonotary,  Marquess 
Theodore  of  MDntferrat,-|-  and  even  less  concerning  Fran- 
cesco delia  Rovere,  the  General  of  the  Franciscans,  on  the 
occasion  of  whose  elevation  to  the  purple  Paul  II.  is  said 
to  have  observed  that  he  had  chosen  his  successor.; 

On  the  19th  September,  the  Red  Hat  was  conferred  on 
those  among  the  newly-created  Cardinals  who  were  at  the 
lime  in  Rome.  On  the  2nd  October,  the  mouth  of  Cardinal 
Barbo  was  opened,  and  S.  Marco  assigned  to  him  as  his 
titular  Church.  On  the  22nd  of  the  month,  Agnifilus 
reached  Rome;  the  Cardinal's  Hat  was  at  once  given  to 
him  in  a  Public  Consistory,  and,  on  the  13th  November,  he 
received  the  Church  of  S'*  Balbina,  which,  on  the  13th 
October,  I469,  he  exchanged  for  that  of  S"  Maria  in 
Trastevere.  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  was  the  titular  Church  of 
Francesco  della  Rovere,  and  SS.  Pietro  e  MarcelHno  that 
of  Carafa,  who  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  3rd  December,  1467. 

papa  e  ragiona  in  concistorio  de  darli  tl  suo  litulo  de  S.  Marco,"  in 
order  that  his  palace  may  be  left  to  him.  See  also  a  *Despaicli  of 
this  Ambassador,  dated  Rome,  1469,  Sepi,  30,  State  Archives, 
Modena, 

•  ClACONIUS,   II.,    iril;    CAHDELLA,    I72  Jtf?,  ;    CHEVALIER,   39,    15 

mistaken  in  regard  to  the  appointment  as  well  as  the  title  of  Agni^lus. 

t  CaRDELLA,  174-5.  "^fifi  ^'st-  Monteferrat.  (MUratOIcI,  XXIII., 
136)  i&  wrong  in  giving  1466  as  the  dale  of  his  nominaiioii.  The 
Cardinal  had  a  benefice  in  Maycnce  ;  see  JoANNis,  II.,  sSS. 

I  FULGOSUS,  I.  C.  2. 
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Cardinal  Theodore  of  Montferrat  did  not  make  his  entry 
into  Rome  until  the  2 1st  April,  146S,  when  S-  Teodoro  was 
assigned  to  him.* 

On  the  21st  November,  1468.  Paul  11.  created  two  more 
Cardinals,  who,  like  Marco  Barbo,  were  of  his  own  kindred  : 
these  were  Battista  Zeno  and  Giovanni  Michiel,  the  sons  of 
two  of  his  sisters.  They  received  the  Red  Hat,  and  the 
Churches  of  S'*  Maria  in  Porticu  and  S"  Lucia,  on  the 
23nd  Nov.,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  their 
mouths  took  place  on  the  gtli  Deccmber.t  The  Pope's 
nephews  were  both  men  of  unblemished  character.  None 
of  the  Cardinals  were  excessively  wealthy  or  influential. J 

Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  Paul  II.  created  four  other 
Cardinals.  This  was  done  in  a  secret  Consistory,  and  with 
the  proviso  that,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  they  were  to 
be  considered  as  published.§  They  were  Johann  Viti:z, 
Archbishop  of  Gran,  Pietro  Foscari,  Giovan  Battista  Savelli, 
and  Francesco  Ferrici.|| 

*  AH  these  statements  are  from  the  *A'Cta.  Consist,  of  the  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vaiicin.  From  the  same  authority  H  appeara  that,  on 
the  lyh  May,  146$,  Bourchier,  S.  de  Varda,  and  La  UaEue  recei^-ed 
respectively  the  Churches  of  3.  Ciriaco,  33.  Nereo  ed  AchiLleo,  and 
S""  Susanna.  The  Cardinal's  hat  was  not  transmitted  to  S.  dc  Varda 
until  1471  ;  see  Appendix,  N,  38. 

+  *Acta  Consist.,  f  39.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

X  Creeghton,  III.,  50,  who,  at  p.  51,  observes:  "In  the  cr^tions 
O'f  cardinals,  Paul  II.  shewed  his  general  impartiality  and  his  good 
intentions."  For  a  further  account  of  Zeno  and  Michiel,  see  Tiara  et 
puqi.  Venet.,  341.??.,  369;  Ciaconius,  II.,  1112  s^.;  and  Cardella, 
i7Sjry. 

g  CONTELORtus,  62-3;  CiACONius,  II.,  1114.  The  publication 
ft-as  deferred  out  of  consideration  for  the  French  King;  see  *Letter 
of  J.  P.  Arrivabene,  dated  Rome,  1471,  June  8,     Gonzaga  Archives. 

ij  Regarding  Vit^i,  who  died  in  1472,  see  Reumont,  in  Arch.  St.  Ital., 
1874,  and  the  Monograph  of  Fraknc^i  (Budapest,  1879);  regarding 
the  others,  see  ia/ra ;  for  Foscari,  see  Tiara  et  purp,  Venec,  39  and  371. 
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Between  the  Cardinals  created  by  Paul  II.,  who  were 
called  the  "'  Pauleschi,"  and  the  "'  Piischi,"*  who  owed  their 
elevation  to  his  predecessor,  a  certain  opposition  existed. 
Of  the  latter  number,  Ammanati  fell  into  complete  dis- 
favour, while  Forteguerri,  Roverella,  and  Eroli  enjoyed  the 
good  graces  of  Pope  Paul  11.,  and  the  first  of  these  three 
Cardinals  enjoyed  great  influence  with  him.f  At  the 
beginning  of  the  pontificate,  Richard  Longueil.J  who, 
On  the  1st  October,  1464,  was  sent  as  Legate  to  Perugia, 
was  also  at  the  French  Court  believed  to  have  considerable 
influence.§  Cardinals  Borgia  and  Gonzaga  also  received 
marked  favours  ;  the  latter,  however,  was  not  a  friend  of 
the  Pope.||  On  the  iSth  February,  1471,  he  was  appointed 
Legate  at  Bologna,  possibly  with  the  object  of  removing 
him  from  the  Court.l 

The   relations   which    existed    between   the    Pope    and 


Frederick  III.  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  the  elevation  of  Domenico 
de  Domenichi  fDOMINlcUS,  De  dignit.  epiac,  32),  and  King  Rene 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Arks,  fais  Ambassador  to  Rome  ;  see  Lecoy 
DE  LA  MahcHe,  I.,  542. 

*  These  appellations  arc,  as  far  as  I  know,  found  for  the  first  time  in  a 
*t)espBtch,  which  I  shatl  speak  of  later,  written  by  Joh.  BUnchus  on 
the  apih  July,  1471.    State  Archives,  Milan. 

+  N.  DELLA  TuccjA,  9S,    Concerning  Ammanati,  see  sufra,  p.  25. 

t  *LeKer  of  A.  Malletta  to  Fr.  Sfonta,  dated  Abbeville,  1464,  Oct.  S. 
Fonds  Ital,,  r6ij,  National  Library,  Paris, 

■^  *Acta  Consist.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

II  See  strpnjj  p.  24,  and  Appendix,  N.  a,     Gonzaga  Archives. 

II  Card.  Gonzaga  to  his  father,  dated  Rome,  147],  Febr.  18: 
*"  Questa  mattina  e  piacmto  a  !a  S"  de  N,  S.  deputarmi  leg'a.to  ad 
Bologna."  (Goniaga  Archives.)  See  *Acta  Consist,  of  the  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican.  According  to  this  authority,  Card.  Goncagq 
did  not  set  off  until  the  stii  July,  •Ghirardacci  speaks  of  his  enirj-  an 
the  2i5t  July.  A  ^BuU  g^ranting  numerous  faculties  for  his  new  sphere 
of  work,  dated  Rome,  1471,  terrio  Non.  Julil  A"  7°,  is  in  the  Stale 
Archives,  Bologna,  Q.  22. 
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Cardinal  Scarampo  were  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
latter,  whose  contemporaries  deemed  htm  remarkable  for 
his  cunning,  had,  shortly  after  hts  rival's  elevation,  made 
peace  with  him.  The  reconciliation  seems  to  have  been 
tolerably  complete,  for,  in  September,  1464,  the  Pope  had 
no  hesitation  in  granting  to  Scarampo  the  full  exercise  of 
his  post  of  Cardinal-Ca-merlengo,  "  Neither  Calixtus  III., 
nor  Pius  11.,  nor  even  Nicholas  V.,  would  have  done  this," 
observ^ed  a  secretary  in  Cardinal  Gonzaga's  service.*  The 
fact  that,  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pierre  de  Foix,  Paul 
II.  conferred  the  Bishopric  of  Albano  upon  Scarampo 
shews  that  some  degree  of  friendly  feeling  existed.t  That 
there  was,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  friction  in  the 
relations  between  the  former  rivals,  is  far  from  improbable. 
For  instance,  in  answer  to  a  pointed  remark  of  the 
Cardinal's  regarding  the  cost  of  the  Palace  of  S.  Marco, 
the  Pope  is  said  to  have  declared  that  it  was  far  better  to 
spend  his  money  in  buildings  than  to  play  it  away.J 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  14S5,  Scarampo  fell  ill,  and, 
00  the  22nd,  he  died.§     He  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  man, 

*  "*Item  doRi.  papa  voluit  quod  rev.  dnm,  ca-memrius  debeat 
officium  suum  exercere  libere  in  curia  Bomana  quod  tempore  p3.pe 
Cajisti  et  pape  Pii  (see  VOIGT,  III.,  544)  et  eciam  pape  Njcolai  facere 
Hon  potuit."  W.  Molitor,  in  a  *Lerter,  dated  Rome.  1464,  Sept.  ai. 
CoTizaga  Archives,  ManTiia. 

t  '''Report  of  Giacomo  d'Arezzo  to  Marchioness  Barbara,  dated 
Rome,  1465,  January  9,     Gonzaga  Archives. 

J  CORTESrus,  De  cardinalatu,  CXXXIIII. 

§  VOIGT,  IUt  508,  attribuics  Scammpo's  dealh  to  vexation  at  the 
election  of  Paul  IL  *J.  P.  Arri\-abene,  writing-  on  March  i,  1465, 
reports  Scarampo  to  be  suSeritig  from  goul,  Cardinal  Gonzaga 
seems  to  have  been  on  good  lerms  with  Scarampo,  for  in  a  *Letter  tp 
his  parents,  dated  Rome,  1465,  March  21,  he  expresses  his  sorrow 
that  Scarampo  "laborat  in  extremis  ne  se  gli  ha  spcranza  alcuna." 
GoQiaga  Archives,  Mantua. 
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and  was  known  at  the  Roman  Court  by  the  name  of  Car- 
dinal Lucullus.  As  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  his  example  was 
bad  As  a  statesman  and  politician,  however,  by  restoring 
regular  government  in  Rome,  by  promoting  employment, 
and  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by  his  consum- 
mate skill  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
Italian  Princes,  as  well  as  by  his  care  for  the  army  and  fleet, 
he  did  good  service  to  the  restored  Papacy  at  a  critical 
period.* 

The  close  of  Scarampo's  career  was  follo^ved  by  a  some- 
what painful  episode.  He  had  availed  himself  of  the  right 
conceded  to  him  of  makinfj  testamentary  dispositions  to 
bequeath  his  whole  property,  amounting  to  200^000,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  to  400,000  golden  florins,  to 
his  nephews.  Scarcely  anything  was  left  to  the  Church  in 
whose  service  he  had  amassed  these  riches.  To  the  general 
satisfaction,  Paul  II.  set  aside  this  will  and  devoted  the 
whole  of  the  property  to  charitable  purposes,  such  as 
churches,  the  poor,  and  refugees  from  the  countries  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  nephews  of  the 
deceased  were  also  remembered  ;  even  Platina  here  admits 
the  kindness  of  the  Pope,f 


*  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Gottlob,  Cam.  Ap.  See  our  Vol.  I.,  p.  301 
seq. 

t  CaNEUSIVS,  40  leq,;  FULGOSUS,  VII.,  C  ?,  See  VI.,  c.  to; 
GREGOROVIUS,  VII.,  210,  3rd  ed.  According  ttj  »GHIEaRDACci, 
Cronica  di  Bologna,  759,  the  Cardinal  left  600,000  ducats.  Here 
there  is  a  mistake  as  to  the  day  of  his  death :  the  date  we  give  is 
established  by  the  *Acta  Consist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 
See  Annal.  llonon.,  895,  and  Cronica  Uorselli  (GtJlPlclNl,  Miscel., 
44),  which  add,  "Oh!  Che  buOn  elemosintere ! "  *Carlo  dc  Fran- 
zonij  writing  lo  the  Marchioness  of  Mantua,  speaks  of  the  "iniiniu 
di  dcnari  e  goije"  left  by  the  Cardinal.  (Gonia^  Archives.)  For  an 
account  of  Scarampo's  tomb  in  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  see  MuNTz^ 
JI.,  81  seq. ;  GATTULA,  11.,  S68  ;  and  FORCELLA,  V.,  171. 
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His  friendship  for  Cardinal  Bessarion  speaks  well  for 
Paul  II.  The  dispute  about  the  Election  Capitulation  had 
temporarily  estranged  them,  but,  in  the  year  1468,  the 
Duke  of  Este's  Ambassador  spoke  of  Bessarion  as  enjoying 
more  consideration  than  all  the  other  Cardinals,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  wrote  word  that  Barbo  and  the 
Greek  Cardinal  were  much  in  the  Pope's  confidence,  and 
were  the  only  men  trusted  with  the  most  secret  affairs.* 
In  fact,  "in  the  history  of  this  period  Bessarion  stands 
forth  almost  like  a  father  of  the  Church ;  his  majestic 
presence,  his  noble  Greek  profile  with  his  long  flowing 
beard,  also  contributed  to  enhance  the  esteem  and  deference 
which  were  everywhere  accorded  to  him."f 

Bessarion,  who  was  an  ardent  patriot,  not  only  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  proposed  Crusade,  but  also  endeav- 
oured in  every  way  to  awaken  the  compassion  of  Western 
Christendom  on  behalf  of  his  exiled  countrymen.  The 
unselfishness  with  which  he  assisted  the  scattered  fug"itives, 
and  his  "noble  efforts  to  preserve  and  render  profitable 
whatever  it  had  been  possible  to  rescue  from  a  vanishing 
civilisation,  Call  Upon  u&  to  deal  leniently  with  his  weak- 
nesses." I 

*  Report  o  Jacobus  Trottus,  dated  Rome,  1468,  Nov.  2  C*Niceno, 
RohaDo  e  S.  Angela  son  cantm  il  Re  a  morsi  et  a  calci  «t  piu  Kiceno 
die  t  tuto  Venetiatio  et  che  ha  pju  auctonlate  chal  resto  de  cardinal!), 
ar>d  1469,  Sept.  30.  (State  Archives,  RIodena.}  See  Vespasiano  da 
Bisticci  in  Mai,  I.,  193,  and  Cameis'&ius,  iok 

+  ScHMARSOW,  4.  See  also  our  Vol.  I.,  p.  319  se^.,  Vol.  IL,  69 
stg.  I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Russian  Mono- 
graph of  Alex.  Sadov  (St.  Petersburg,  1SS3)  there  mentioned,  and  it 
has  disappoitited  my  expectations.  The  author  brings  forward  no  new 
documents  or  authoiities,  but  rests  exclusively  on  foreign  literature. 
As  Vast's  work  is  also  unsatisfactory,  a  new  life  of  the  Greek  Cardinal, 
t>ased  on  original  sources,  is  still  greatly  to  be  desired. 

J  GOTHEIN,  400-401. 
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The  Gr^k  Cardinars  state  of  health  became  so  much 
worse  during  Paul's  reign  that,  in  1466,  he  caused  the 
simple  tomb,  which  Is  stil!  well-preserved  in  the  Church  of 
the  SS.  Apostoli,  to  be  prepared.*  In  the  following  year 
he  stayed  for  a  considerable  time  at  Viterbo,  where  he  had 
on  former  occasions  taken  the  baths.f  In  spite  of  his 
bodily  sufferings  he  devoted  himself  as  zealously  as  ever  to 
study  ;  his  celebrated  work  in  defence  of  Plato  appeared  at 
this  time.  He  was  also  tn  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Humanist  Scholars  in  Rome.  His  house  at  SS.  Apostoli 
was  common  ground  for  the  most  noted  Greeks  and  Italian 
Hellenists,  where  all  were  welcomed  by  their  learned  host 
with  the  most  winning  kindness.:}:  "Here  Andronikos 
Callistos,  Constantine  Laskaris,  and  Theodore  Gaza  held 
brilliant  and  genial  converse  with  the  Cardinal  in  friendly 
rivalry  with  his  pupil  and  favourite,  Niccolo  Perotto, 
who  translated  Polybius,  and  composed  a  metrical 
poem."  Francesco  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Sixtus  IV., 
DomizEO  da  Caldiero,  Johannes  Muller  Regiomontanus, 
the  great  astronomer  and  geographer,  and  many 
others,     also     frequented     his     house,§     and     Bessarion 

•  Vast,  293  jg^. 

t  N.  DELLA  TucciA,  Pref.  XX.  and  91.  That  Bessaiion  vss  also 
at  Vilerlio,  in  1468,  is  shewn  by  his  Letter  lo  the  Doge,  dated  from  that 
city,  giving  his  valuable  library  to  the  Repubhc  of  Venice  :  see 
Serapeum,  U„  94  sey.  Regarding  this  gift,  see  also  Arch.  St.  Ilal., 
3  Series,  IX.,  2,  I93  yeg.  (here,  p.  rgS,  is  also  an  account  of  a  Cotiege, 
founded  by  Bessarion  in  Candia,  for  the  education  of  cEcrgy  of  (he 
Creek  Rite),  and  OlTlNO-FuMACALLi,  Bib],  biblic^iaph.  Italics^ 
250  seg.  (Roma.,  18S9), 

I  CORTESIUS,  Dc  cardinalatu,   LXXIII.,  says  that  Uessarion,  lilce 
Torquemada  and  Cusa,  was  always  most  courteous  to  the  learned  mem, , 
who  visited  him. 

§  ScHMARsow,  36.  See  Voigt,  II.^  130  «/,,  2nd  ed. ;  Gaspary, 
110  ;  Vast,  308  «?.  i  Arch.  St,  Ital.,  18B7,  XIX,,  314  teg,  Among  the 
learned  men  whom  BeSsarioQ  assisted  we  must  aUo  mention  Michael 
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took  part  in  their  learned  disputations  with  unfailing 
interest.* 

As  Protector  of  the  Basilian  Order,  the  Greek  Cardinal's 
labours  were  both  extensive  and  important.  The  reforms 
which  the  Order  at  this  time  required,  and  which  Martin  V. 
had  already  attempted,  were  energetically  taken  in  hand. 
"  Persuaded  that  the  extent  of  the  malady  demanded  a 
comprehen^^ive  remedy,  Bessarion  began  by  drawing  up  a 
Rule  in  Italian  and  in  Greek,  which  he  strictly  imposed  upon 
the  Monasteries  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  He  increased  their 
revenues  by  recovering  lands  which  had  been  alienated,  and 
by  regulating  their  household  expenses,  and  endeavoured 
to  give  new  splendour  to  the  Order  by  beaulifjing  its 
ancient  buildings  and  by  constructing  on  the  old  lines  skil- 
fully arranged  additions."  Bessarion  everywhere  insisted  on 
serious  study ;  he  encouraged  the  monks  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  Greek  classics,  to  transcribe  and  collect  Manuscripts 
and  to  establish  good  schools.  Among  these,  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Messina  acquired  a  great  reputation.  Laskaris, 
whom  Bessarion  appointed  Professor  at  this  Institution  in 
1467,  soon  attracted  scholars  froTn  all  parts  of  Italy.f 

In  recognition  of  these  important  services  Pius  II.,  in 
August  1462,  nominated  Bessarion  Commendatory  Abbot 
of  Grottaferrata.  This  cefebrated  Abbey,  which  had  long 
been  considered  as  a  link  uniting  East  and  West,  had,  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  fallen  into  a  state 
of  djlapidatluii.  Bessarion  at  once  devoted  himself  most 
ardently  to  the  work  of  restoration,  and  quickly  succeeded 
in    effecting   a   thorough    renovation,   both    material   and 


Apostolios.  concerning  whom  see  LEGRaND,  Bibl.  Hell.,  I.,  LVIII.  seq,, 
and  NoiRET's  work,  Lettrcs  in^d.  de  M.  A.  (Paris,  1889)^ 

*  CORTESius,  Ue  Cardinalatu,  XXXI X. 

+  VocEL,  C.   Laskaris   in   tlie  Serapeum,  VI.,  45  seq.'.  Vast,  224 
«f.;  Lecbaud,  1.,  LXXIX 
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spiritual,  in  this  interesting  spot,  so  rich  in  classical  associa- 
tions and  Christian  memories.*  Hia  chalice,  his  famous 
Inventory  (Regestum  Bessarionisf),  and  some  valuable 
Manuscripts,  presented  by  him  to  his  Abbey,  are  still  pre- 
served at  Grottaferrata.J 

The  Vatican  Basilica,  the  Camaldolese  Abbey  at  Avel- 
lana,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Rome,  were 
al.so  generously  enriched  by  Bessarion.^  The  last-named 
Church,  which  Eugenius  iV.  had  assigned  as  his  title.  \vas 
the  special  object  of  his  paternal  solicitude  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Paul  II.'s  pontificate  the  Cardinal  caused  the 
Chapels  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  Saint  Eugenia,  at  the  leTt  of  the  High  Altar,  to  be 
completely  restored  and  decorated  by  the  painter  Anto- 
nazzo  Romano.  "  In  the  centre  of  the  vaulting  appeared 
the  figure  of  Our  Lord,  enthroned  and  surrounded  with  nine 
choirs  of  Angels,  in  a  blue  firmament  strewn  with  stars  and 
encircled  by  a  frieze.  In  the  corners  were  the  four  Evange- 
lists, with  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  Father  of  the  Church  writing 
in  his  cell  beside  each.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  behind 
the  Altar  was  the  apparition  of  the  Archangel  Michael  on 
Monte  Gargano,  and  beneath  this  the  birth  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  On  the  side  walls,  between  two  real  and  two  painted 
windows,  stood  two  Archangels  above,  and  the  third  with  St. 
John  the  Baptist  below.  From  half-way  up  the  wall  down 
to  the  y;round,  curtains  ornamented  with  patterns  in  flowers 

*  RocCHi,  GroTUlerrala,  38  j^.,  65,  So,  138,  162.  The  Catalogue  of 
Uie  Manuscripts  of  GroCtaferrata,  commenced  by  order  of  BessarLon  in 
1462,  has  been  published  by  Batiffol  in  DE  Waals  Qijartalsthrift, 

t  Description  in  KoccHi,  Cod.  Crypt.,  513. 

X  A  liturgical  Manuscript,  T.  $.  I,,  which  Cesarini  gave  to  his  friend 
Bessarion,  and  the  magnificent  Ccxiex  Z.  I.  I.,  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.     See  RocCHI,  Cod.  Crj'pt.j  320  and  500. 

§   MUNTZ,  11^298  Jf^.;    MiVLVASlA,  So  J{^^  83  n;. 
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and  gold  were  painted.  On  each  of  the  six  pilasters  was 
the  figure  of  a  Saint  under  a  canopy.  The  framing- arch 
was  adorned  with  a  frieze,  and  three  shields  with  the  arms 
of  the  founder."* 

Amongs-t  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  Bessarion's  friends 
was  Juan  de  Carvajal,  the  most  devoted  of  all  the  sons  of 
the  Church.  His  motto  was  "  To  suffer  all  things  for  Christ 
and  His  Church  !  "  In  consequence  of  his  extreme  modesty, 
and  utter  disregard  of  fame,  the  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished man  has  not  been  honoured  as  it  deserves.  The 
student  of  history  can  discover  but  scanty  records  of  the  life 
of  this  saintly  Cardinal,  who  proved  his  fidelity  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  in  twenty- 
two  Legations  and  "  from  all  his  journeys  brought  back 
nothing  but  the  reputation  of  an  unspotted  priesthood."t 

Since  the  autumn  of  1461  Carvajal  had  again  been 
living  in  Rome.  "  The  vigorous  man,  whom  Pope  CalixCus 
had  sent  to  Hungary  at  the  time  when  Belgrade  was 
threatened  by  the  Turks,  had  grown  old  and  feeble  in 
that  severe  climate,  amid  the  turmoils  of  the  Court  and 
camp,  and  the  fatigues  of  travel.  His  teeth  were  so  loose 
in  his  mouth  that  he  could  only  use  them  with  the  aid 
of  artificial  appliances.  Yet  it  was  political  reasons  rather 
than  considerations  of  health,  which  at  last  induced  him 
to  abandon  this  bleak  country  of  moorlands  and  marshes. 

*  SCHMARSOW,  57.  S*e  iMALVASIA,  36  ug.\  MQntz,  II^  Sa  .S(V. 
The  first  of  these  writers  draws  attention  to  the  similarity  of  these 
frescos,  which  were  whitesvashed  over  in  the  i^th  Cemury,  and  Fra 
An^elico^s  paintings  in  the  Vatican. 

+  See  our  Vol,  II.,  p.  7  and  p.  390  seg.  The  scarcity  of  materiah  for 
a  Life  of  Carvajal  is  evident  from  the  Monograph  of  LOPEZ,  Rome,  1754- 
A  College,  which  he  founded  at  Salamanca,  is  mentioned  by  Denifle, 
I,  S13.  Frakn6i,  tn  an  articie  which  has  just  appeared,  and  which  I 
have  not  yet  seen,  gives  the  history  of  the  Cardinal's  Legations  in 
Hungary, 
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He  left  behind  him  the  memory  of  a  pure  and  beneficent 
life,  and  his  merits,  which  have  never  been  questioned  by 
any  historian,  met  with  an  honourable  appreciation  in 
Rome.  No  other  Cardinal.  It  was  justly  observed,  did  st> 
much  and  etidured  such  suflerings  as  Carvajal  in  the  six 
years  during  which  he  was  Legate  for  Hungary,  while 
championing  the  Church'.';  highest  interest,  the  purity  of 
her  faith."*  Extreme  simplicity  and  exemplary  order 
prevailed  in  his  modest  dwelling  near  S.  Marcello-f  His 
ascetic  manner  of  life  enabled  hmi  to  be  very  liberal  to 
the  poor,  and  to  provide  for  needy  churches.  He  was 
never  absent  from  any  great  ecclesiastical  function  or 
from  a  Consistory.  In  Consistorj'  he  expressed  his 
opinion  freely,  but  in  a  ccxiciliatorv'  manner.  In  thetr 
"  brevity,  simplicity,  and  clearness,  their  strict  logic  and 
their  utter  absence  of  rhetoric,"  his  discourses  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  bombastic  and  artificial  produc- 
tions of  the  literary  men  of  his  day;  his  Reports  while 
a  Legate  have  the  same  "  restrained  and  impersonal 
character."  i 

Though  always  genial  in  his  intercourse  with  others^ 
there  was  a  something  about  Carvajal  which  inspired  a 
certain    awe    in    all    who   saw   much   of  him.      Cardinal 


*  VoiGT,  III.,  511-12,  who  remarks  that  Can-ajal  would  have  been 
a  Pope  suited  to  the  period,  after  the  Tridenline  Reforms.  In  regard 
to  the  date  of  his  return,  which  is  giv«n  nTPngly  by  all  writers,  see  our 
VoL  III.,  p.  225,  note  g,  the  extTact  from  the  *Acta  Consist,  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

t  Carvajai's  mortal  remainS'  fbiind  iheir  last  resting-place  in  this 
church.  The  inscription  on  the  menument,  erected  by  Bessarion,  has. 
the  following  lines  : — 

"  Pontiticum  splctidoc  iac*t  hie  sacnque  senatus  ; 
Namque  animo  Patens^  pscloce  Caesar  erat." 

— ClACOMUS,  II.,  926. 
t  VOIGT.  I.,  360. 
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Ammanati  observed  of  him:  "our  age  may  rightly  place 
him  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,"  and 
these  words  expressed  the  general  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  Sacred  College.  It  might  be  said  that  Rome  did 
not  contain  a  single  man  who  had  not  done  homage  to 
"  the  height  and  depth  of  his  character."  Pomponius 
Laetus,  "who  admired  nothing  in  ruined  Rome  but  the 
heroic  grandeur  of  Its  earliest  founders ;  who  hardly 
deigned  to  bestow  a  glance  on  the  Barons  and  Prelates 
of  the  Papal  City,- — the  proud  Flatonist,  the  cynic 
scomer  of  all  flattery  and  of  every  kind  of  dignity,  who 
never  uncovered  his  head,  or  bowed  to  any  one,  made 
but  one  exception,  and  that  was  the  aged  Cardinal  of  S, 
Angelo."* 

Subsequent  historians  have  unanimously  endorsed  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  for  Carvajal, 
The  latest  biographer  of  Pius  II.,  who  is  generally  disposed 
to  believe  the  worst  of  men.f  speaks  of  Carvajal  with  the 
greatest  reverence.  Even  the  Hussite  historian  of  Bohemia 
says  of  him:  "Not  only  in  zeal  for  the  Faith,  in  moral 
purity  and  strength  of  character,  was  he  unsurpassed,  but 
he  was  also  unequalled  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  in 
experience  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  in  the  services  which 
he  rendered  to  the  Papal  authority.  It  was  chiefly  due  to 
his  labours,  prolonged  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  that 
Kome  at  last  got  the  better  of  Constance  and  Basle,  that 
the  nations  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  her  power 
and  glory  again  shone  before  the  world  with  a  splendour 
that  had  not  been  seen  since  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII. 
CarvajaS's  colJeagues  knew  and  acknowledged  this,  and  in 

*  M.  Femus,  J.  Pomp,  Leti  Elagium  Hist^  in  FAfiRiCitfS-MAKSi, 
VI^  630;  VOIGT,  III.,  SH-  "VVe  have  shewn,  supea^  p.  57,  that  P, 
Laetus  had  his  hours  of  weakness. 

t  This  13  the  tipinion  of  Vahlen,  Valla,  LXl.,  371. 
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all  important  matters  were  guided  by  his  counsels.  Paul 
II.  himself  feared  him,  and  yielded  to  all  his  wishes.  Thus, 
his  personal  influence,  and  hi^  opinion  r^arding  King 
George  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Hussites,  had  great  weight 
in  Rome."* 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Paul  II. 
to  consider  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Bohemia, 
Carv'ajal  was  associated  with  Bessarion  and  d'Estoutevi]le.-|- 
From  the  beg"inning  he  advocated  stern  measures.  The 
ill-advised  conduct  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  who  omitted 
to  send  any  oiie  from  his  Court  to  offer  the  congratulations 
usual  from  Princes  to  a  new  Pope,  had  confirmed  the 
Cardinal  in  the  conviction  "that  it  would  be  ab.solutely 
necessary  to  employ  the  knife  itii  the  case  of  wounds  which 
admitted  of  no  other  remedy,  and  to  guard  against  fatal 
corruption  by  severing  the  decayed  members  from  the  body 
of  Holy  Church.": 

The  Pope  at  first  hoped  that  gentleness  might  be 
successful  with  George  Podiebrad.  The  proceedings  which 
Pius  II.  had  commenced  were  at  once  suspended.  Paul  II. 
declared  that,  if  the  Bohemian  King  fulfilled  his  promises, 
he  would  be  to  him  not  a  Pope,  but  a  loving  brother|  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  double-tongued  monarch  had 
no  thought  of  keeping  his  oath.  When  all  Christian 
Princes  sent  Ambas.>5adors  lo  Rome,  none  appeared  from 
Bohemia.     Fresh  complaints  were  constantly  made  by  the 


*  Palackv,  IV.,  2,  372.  Regarding  Canajal's  influence  with  Paul 
II.,  see  Canensjus,  loi. 

t  Bach  MANN,  ],,  54S,  and  other  historians  mention  Cardinal 
"William  of  Oslia,"  without  giving  his  real  name.  This  is  not  a 
scientific  way  of  sfteaking. 

X  Pai^cky,  IV.,  2,  3!J.     See  Fonics  Rer.  Austr,  XLIV.,  58.5. 

§  This  is  related  by  Joliann  Rohrbacher  lo  Procopius  von  Raben- 
stein  in  PALACKy,  UrkundL  Bdtr.,  33S,  Gesch.,  IV..  2,  329. 
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Catholics,  The  "pacific  inclmations  "  of  Paul  II.  gradually 
vanished.  The  letter  which  the  King  of  Bohemia  sent  to 
Rome  or  the  7th  March.  1465,  only  apologises  In  a  passing 
way  for  the  delay  of  the  Embassy  ;  its  main  purpose  is  to 
explain  the  reasons  why  George  did  nut  think  it  ^vell  to 
comply  with  the  Pope's  desire,  and  raise  the  siege  of  the 
fortress  of  Zornstein,  which  belon^d  to  the  Catholic 
Heinrich  von  Lichtenburg'.  Paul  II.'s  reply  to  this  letter  was 
not  addressed  to  the  King  himself,  but  to  the  Bohemian 
Prelates  and  Baron.s  (13th  May,  1465),*  a  fact  which  shews 
the  change  in  his  feeling.  By  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
this  year  the  stern  views  of  Carvajal  had  completely 
prevailed,  and  from  henceforth  guided  the  Pope  in  all  his 
decisions.  On  the  2nd  August,  Podiebrad  was  summoned 
by  Cardinals  Bessarion,  Carvajal  and  Eroli,  who  were 
entrusted  »vith  the  management  of  the  Boliemian  affair,  to 
appear  at  Rome  within  180  days  to  answer  charges  of 
heresy,  of  retap.se  into  heresy,  of  perjury  (in  regard  to  the 
breach  of  his  coronation  oath),  of  spoliation  of  churches, 
and  of  bla-sphemy.  "  In  order,  however,  to  guard  against  a 
further  outbreak  of  heresy  during  the  trial,  and  to  protect 
the  oppressed  Catholics,"  the  Pope,  on  the  6th  August, 
empowered  the  Legate  Rudolf,  Bishop  of  Lavant,  to  inflict 
eccle-sia-stical  censures  on  all  George's  adherents,  and  to 
declare  all  engagements  entered  into  with  him  null  and 
void.f 

Meanwhile  George's  position  had  become  much  worse, 
the  chief  lord.s  of  Bohemia,  dissatisfied  with  his  arbitrary 
government,  having  become  more  and  more  hostile  to  him. 
He  therefore  made  new  proposals  of  accomrnodation  with 
Rome;  but  Rome  was  weary  of  these  endless  negotiations, 

*  Bachmann,  I.,  549  jf<i.,  553. 

t  SS.  Rer,  Siles.,  IX.,  135-9:  Palacky, 'Urk.  Ileitr.,  361-6;  Frend, 
IV.,  65. 
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"  Long  years  of  prevaricalton  had  destroyed  all  confidence 
in  George,  so  that  even  those  who  had  once  depended  upon 
his  word  now  turned  from  him  with  feelings  embittered  by 
disappointment,  and  firmly  resolved  never  again  to  be 
deceived  by  him."*  As  early  as  the  8th  December,  1465, 
Paul  II.  had  released  George's  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  ;  on  the  6th  February,  1466,  the  proposals  made 
through  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia  were  absoJutely  rejected. 

In  order  to  understand  the  severe  language  of  this 
document,  we  must  remember  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  George  had  trifled  with  Calixtus  III.  and  Pius  IL 
regarding  the  Turkish  question.  It  is  strange  to  find  the 
King  now  bringing  forward  this  question,  and  demanding 
to  be  rewarded  beforehand  for  his  return  to  the  Church, 
and  his  participation  in  the  Crusade,  by  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  for  himself,  and  the  Archbishopric  of 
Prague  for  one  of  his  sons.  Is  a  relapsed  heretic,  a  per- 
jured man,  Paul  II,  remarks,  to  gsk,  instead  of  penance 
and  punishment,  for  a  reward  such  as  could  hardl)-  be 
granted  to  the  most  Christian  Princes,  who  had  rendered 
the  greatest  services  to  religion  ?  He  desires  to  traffic 
with  his  conversion  to  the  Faith,  and  sell  his  conscience  for 
gain.  His  feigned  obedience  would  indeed  be  a  precious 
boon  to  the  Church,  while  the  old  leaven  would  still 
ferment  throughout  the  kingdom.  Is  the  Apostolic  See 
to  beg  for  this,  while  he  reserves  to  himself  the  right 
to  accept  or  reject  what  is  offered  ?  The  proposed  Arch- 
bishop is  a  youth,  .scarce  twenty  years  of  age,  who  has 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  his  father's  crimes  and  deceits,  in 

*  BacHMann^  I.,  J74.  Regjarding  the  League  among  the  Lords,  see 
Markgrafs  article  in  SVKEL'S  Hist.  Z«itschr.,  XXWIIL,  49  iry., 
where,  however,  fit  pp.  54  and  6j,  the  date  of  Paul's  accession  and  Pius 
n.'s  death  are  UTongly  given. 
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ignorance  of  all  law,  either  human  or  Divine:  he  has  but 
just  ceased  to  be  a  heretic,  and  is  now  to  be  made  a 
Bishop !  Equally  obnoxious  is  the  request  that  the 
Archbishop  should  have  as  assistant  an  Inquisitor  who  will 
prosecute  all  "  heresies  outside  the  Compact."  That  Is  very 
cunningly  devised :  is  it  not  equivalent  to  a  covert  demand 
that  the  Compacts  should^e  re-established  ?  Again,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  PHp^n  for  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Constantinople  ?  EvideJlly  its  object  is  only  to  secure  an 
-easier  passage  from  onetonfes$ion  of  Faith  to  another  (the 
Greek).  But  the  dominion  of  the  Infidels,  who  have  never 
known  the  truth,  is  a  lesser  evil  than  the  rule  of  a  heretic 
and  schismatic,  who  has  apostatised  from  that  which  he 
professed,  The  Church  has  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  be 
compelled  to  seek  the  protection  of  heretics  and  robbers  of 
churches.* 

The  fact  that  Podiebrad,  in  the  summer  of  £466,  took  the 
excommunicated  Gregor  Heimburg  mto  his  service  is  a 
proof  that  the  Pope  had  not  judged  him  too  severely.  His 
connection  with  this  unscrupulous  man.  who,  "for  twenty 
years,  had  been  at  the  head  of  every  opposition  offered 
outside  the  limits  of  Bohemia  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Papal  power,"  was  equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  all  idea 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Church. f  Even  un  the  28th 
July,  Heimburg,  who  had  formerly  made  a  i>arade  of  his 
German  sympathies,  published  a  manifesto  in  defence  of 
the  "  honour  and  innocence  "  of  the  Czech  monarch,  who 


*  Paul  IL  to  Duke  Louis  of  Eavariat  1466,  Febr.  6.  SS.  Rer  Siles., 
IX.,  156-63.  See  Palacky,  IV.,  2,  375  seif.;  Bachmann,  1.,  575 
j^jT.;  KlulkhoHN,  Ludwig,  361  seq.;  JORDAN,  195  se^.;  Markyraf 
ill  SVBEL'S  Hist.  Zeitschr.,  XXXVIII.,  72  jcy.  Paul  11. 's  Brief  lo  the 
people  of  Breslau  (Fontes,  XLIV.,  593),  which  Bachmann  erroneously 
ass-igns  w  ihe  year  1465,  refers  lo  this  occasion. 

+  Uachmann,  I.,  583  ;  Palackv,  IV.,  2,  391. 
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had  been  treated  by  Rome  worse  ''  than  the  fratricide  Cain 
and  the  Sodomites  I "  George,  he  said,  was  no  private 
individual  whom  the  Pope  might  summon  to  Rome  at  his 
pleasure,  but  a  King,  and  a  King  of  great  merit  This 
advocate  found  excuses  for  everything,  even  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  Fantinus,  which  was  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  Pope  was  accused  of  credulity,  and  his  con- 
duct characterised  as  hasty,  as  an  offence  against  Divine 
and  natural  law,  and  apposed  to  reason  and  Scripture.  He 
further  insisted  that  a  Diet  should  be  summoned,  at  which 
the  Envoys  of  the  temporal  Princes  should,  in  the  presence 
of  a  Legate,  deliberate  on  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Bohemia.*  As  this  manifesto  was  at  once  Aent,  not  only 
to  all  the  German  Courts,  but  aUo  to  the  King  of  France 
and  the  other  Princes  of  Christendom,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Papal  party  to  be  silent.  The  autumn  had  not  passed 
before  letters  in  answer  appeared  from  Rudolf  von  Rudes- 
heim,  Bishop  of  Lavant,  and  from  Cardinal  Car\'ajaL  The 
former  Sought  to  surpass  his  opponent  in  violence  of 
language,  and  lost  himself  in  prolix  explanations,  while 
Carvajal,  in  his  brief,  simple  and  logical  style,  exposed 
the  treacherous  arts  of  the  Czech  monarch  and  of  his 
advocate.  In  particular,  he  brought  forward  the  sacri- 
legious manner  in  which  George  had  violated  the  right  of 
nations  by  his  conduct  towards  Fantinus  and  the  double- 
faced  policy  by  which  he  had  trifled  with  the  Holy  See. 
What  Rome  now  commanded  was  the  result  of  roattire 
deliberation,  and  was  in  accordance  with  justice.  George's 
intrii^ues  are  unmasked,  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  roots  ;  he  must 
prove  his  innocence  or  else  experience  the  rigour  of  justiee.*|- 

*SS.Rer.Siles.,  IX.,i8r-90i  MuLLERjReichatagstheater,!!., 150-58; 
BfiOCKHAUS,  2SG  siif,  J  Jordan,  227  «;?. 

+  Instead  of  "ut  penas  juris  paciaiur  oponet "  (SS.  Rer,  Siles,,  IX., 
209)  we  must  surely  read  "aut  pcnas,"  a§  the  copy  in  Cod.  4,  f.  74b- 76b, 
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Heimburg  soon  wrote  a  second  apology  for  King  George, 
in  which  he  gave  vent  to  his  violent  hatred  of  the  two 
heads  of  Christendom  and  for  the  Cardinals.  All  manner 
of  false  charges  were  here  made  against  both  Pope  and 
Emperor,  and  amongst  others  that  of  immoralit)'-  The 
"  very  violence  and  indecency  of  these  accusations  destroyed 
their  effect."*  The  only  result  of  this  letter  was  entirely  to 
put  an  end  to  the  friendly  relations  which  had  existed 
between  George  Podiebrad  and  Frederick  III.  The  action 
of  George's  counsellor  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  states- 
man. 

of  the  Library  at  Kremsmiinst'er  has  it.  This  Manuscript  also  gives 
f.  4sa-68b,  theabove-menliQn.ed  "Letter  o-f  RutSglf  von  Rijdegheim  contra, 
venenosum  hcrclicum  Gcorgium.  I  also  found  in  a  collection  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Convent  of  Ebrach  :  *ScripCa  in  causa.  G.  Podiebradii 
Bohemiae  regis,  f,  53-791  now  Cod,  Q.  1 5,  of  (he  University  Library, 
Wurzburg. 

*  Markcraf  in  SS.  Rer.  Siles.,  IX,,  190,  wh«re  \i  is  observed  that 
PALACKV,  who  (UrkuntJl.  Beitr.,  647  ff^.)  publishes  the  Apology,  is 
mistaken  in  giving  1467  as  Its  date.  The  charges  of  immorality  made 
by  Heimburg  against  Paul  II.  are  also  Co  he  found  in  B.  CoRio^  264. 
ScHUARSOW,  14,  had  not  been  able  to  receive  this  man's  evidence 
because  of  its  verj'  general  character  (uomo  molto  dedito  alia  hbi- 
dine),  and  because  of  the  cjoje  relations-  which  existed  between  him 
and  Gateazro  Maria  Sforza,  who  \ra.s  hostile  to  Paul  II.;  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  his  history  he  is  very  untrustworthy  (see  ANNONI,  Un  plagio 
dello  sforico  B.  CoHo,  a  reprint  from  the  Rivlst.  Ital.,  and  Arch.  St. 
Lomb.,  ir.,  155)^  and  alio  in  the  later  period  tells  his  readers  many 
incredible  stories  and  reports  (see  the  example  &om  the  time  of 
Alexander  VI.  in  DtjLLlNGER,  Papstfabeln,  p.  32,  note,  2nd  ed.).  Nor 
is  JatlUs  Pannonius  a  more  credible  authority  ;  according  to  VOIGT,  II., 
52;,  2nd  ed.,  he  brought  "all  the  moral  Rlth  of  Italian  Humanism 
into  Hungary,"  and  derided  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law  and  found 
pleasure  in  turning  ecclesiastical  things  and  persons  into  ridicule.  The 
passage  on  the  suhject  (in  WOLr,  11^  In)  is,  for  all  purposes  of 
historical  Criticism,  properly  Characterised  as  a  biting  epigram.  Janus, 
372,  rightly  perceives  that  in  such  a  case   the  testimony  of  partisans 
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The  decided  measures  advocated  by  Carvajal  did  not 
meet  with  universal  approval  at  the  Roman  Court. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  merely  human  point  of  view, 
some  urged  that  there  was  no  one  who  could  carry  into 
effect  the  sentence  of  the  Holy  See.  Nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  irresolute  Emperor,  and  Poland  also] 
displayed  little  inclination  to  be  of  use.  King  Matthias  of 
Hungary  had,  indeed,  given  the  best  assurances  of  good- 
will, but  it  was  generally  desired  that  he  should  reserve  his 
forces  for  the  Turkish  war  It  was  doubtful  whether  the 
power  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
In  the  face  of  these  grave  difficulties,  Carvajal  remained 
unmoved  in  his  opinion  that  justice  ought  to  take  its 
course,  and  that  there  was  a  duty  to  be  accomplished.  God 
WouSd,  he  believed,  provide  for  all.* 

After  Carvajal  had  left  Rome  as  Legate  to  Venice,  on 
the  20th  August,  1466,  Cardinals  Ammanati  and  Ficco- 
lomini  were  the  chief  advocates  of  strong  measures.  After 
long  deliberations  their  opinion  finally  prevailed.^     On  the 

like  Heimburg  (see  BrOckhaus,  2^)  and  Corio,  or  ihe  obscene 
PaniKitiiiis,  is  inadmissible ;  thai  adduced  from  Auilio  Alessio  (in 
Baluze-Mans],  IV.,  519)  must  also  be  rejected,  inasmocli  as  he  wrote 
after  1530,  In  the  numerous  Ambassadorial  Reports  in  the  Archives 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Modena,  which  I  have  ^one  through,  there  is  no 
tnice  of  a  charge  against  the  moral  character  cf  Paul  IL,  although  his 
other  faults  arc  by  no  means  concealed.  The  silence  of  his  bitterest 
enemy ,~^P]atina,— who,  if  grounds  of  accusation  had  really  existed, 
would  certainly  not  have  passed  them  over,  ought  to  be  deemed 
conclusive. 

•  See  Fabian  Hanko'^s  Kcport  of  the  17th  July,  1466,  in  SS.  Rer. 
Siles^  IX.,  CiSi.  Further  particulars  re^ardiny  the  attitude  of  Poland 
will  be  found  in  Caro,  V.,  1,  265  se^^  273  sg^. 

t  Ammanati,  Comment.,  401-402  (Frankfort  ed.,  p.  43?},  speaks  as 
if  the  energetic  \vot<[s  of  Car^-aja.!  had  at  once,  and  of  themselves, 
brought  about  the  ConsiMory  of  Dec.  23,  1466,  PALACKV,  IV.,  3,  419, 
and   Bachmann,   I.,  593,  who  follow  this  later  account,  miyhl    have 
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23rd  December  a  Consistor>'  was  held,  in  which  George 
Podiebr3(i  was  deposed  from  his  dignities  of  King,  Marquis 
and  Prince,  his  posterity  declared  dlsquah'fied  for  any 
honour  or  inheritance,  and  his  subjects  absoh-ed  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance.* 

The  Papal  Bull  announcing  this  decision  made  a  deep 
impression  on  loyal  Catholics,  and  in  order  to  lessen  its 
effect,  Podiebrad,  on  the  14th  April,  1467,  published  a 
solemn  appeal  to  a  General  Council)  i\hich  ought  properly, 
he   said,   to   have   been    assembled   before  this   lime,   and 

leamt  from  the  final  sentence  of  ajrd  Dec,  1466  (SS.  Rer.  Siles.,  IX., 
211),  that  Carv-ajal  was  not  at  the  lime  in  Roine*  The  *Acta  Consist. 
in  the  Secret  Archives  af  the  Vatican  also  expressly  declare  that 
Can-ajal  was  absent  froni  Rome  from  the  soth.  August,  1466,  until  the 
17th  Sept.,  1467.  See  also  HofLER,  Geschichtsschr,  der  Husitischen 
Bewegung,  III.,  124  ;  and  Cardinal  Goniaga,  «ho  wrote  from  Rome  on 
the  i8th  Sept.,  1467  :  *"  Heri  sera  tomoe  el  rev.  mons.  de  S.  Agnolo." 
fConiaga  Archives.)  Probably  the  Cardinal  was  exerting  himself  in 
opposition  to  Podiebrad  in  Venice,  while  Heimbur^  was  endeavouring 
to  gain  ihe  Republic  over  to  the  Bohemian  side.  {BACHMAt^,  I.,  5S4, 
HQtc  3.}  The  above-]n«ntioned  controversial  letter  must  also  have 
Originated  [here. 

*  Besides  Balthasar  of  Piscia's  Report  in  SS.  Rer.  Sties.,  IX.,  314- 
215,  see  *J.  P.  Arrivabeoe's  letters  from  Rome,  (i)  Dai.  1466,  Dec  19; 
"  P.  S,  Fomito  el  consistorio  de  hoggi  niente  si  ^  saputo  de  caidinali. 
Sono  stati  sopra  questa  materia  del  Re  de  Bohemia,"  Probably 
a  Public  Consistory  was  to  be  held  on  the  Monday.  (:)  DaC,  1466, 
Dec.  23  :  "  P.  S.  Nel  consistorio  publico  che  foe  diflferito  ad  hoggi  k 
sta  dechiarato  quelle  Georgio  che  se  pretende  Re  de  Bohemia  herciico 
e  privaio  d'ugnt  dignitate  regale  ducale  e  marchionale  e  d'u^i  bene 
spi.ntuale  e  lemporale  e  inhabilitato  li  figlioli  e  i'acto  foe  sollemne 
secundo  el  stilo  de  fagione.  Ad'  esso  che  i  suciv.  hore  e  giunto  AlcKio," 
(Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.)  A  ♦Commentary  on  the  Bull  of  Deposi- 
tion was  written  by  Rodericus  Sancius  de  Arevalo,  and  dedicated  to 
Paul  II.  Bessarion's  Copy  of  the  Document  is  preserved  at  the 
Marciana  in  Venice  (see  Andres,  Cartas,  III.,  73  [Madrid,  1790]); 
present  number,  Z.  L,  CXCIV. 
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had  been  put  off  onlj-  by  the  Pope's  negligence.  This 
document,  which  attacked  the  Pope  personally,  was  drawn 
up  by  Heimburg.  It  was  immediately  sent  tu  all  the 
German  Princes.*  At  the  same  time  an  Ambassador 
was  despatched  from  Prague  to  the  Court  of  the  French 
King.  He  was  to  propose  the  conclusion  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  between  Louis  XI.  and  Podiebrad, 
into  which  the  Poles  and  a  number  of  the  German  Princes 
were  to  be  drawn,  especially  the  rulers  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg^  whose  sympathies  were  with  Bohemia.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  allies  was  to  be  the  humiliation 
of  Bur^ndy.  When  this  was  accomplished,  Louis  XI. 
was  to  summon  a  Councilj  "which  should  be  held  by  the 
nation,"  and  which  should  put  down  all  strife  and  all 
arrogance,  especially  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor,  who  were  to  be  brought  low  and  punished  !  At 
the  French  Court  the  Ambassador  maintained  that  the 
Pope  was  endeavouring"  to  get  both  swords  into  his  hands, 
and  thus  subject  all  rulers  to  himself,  so  that  the  clergy 
might  have  their  way  in  everything."  Words  like  these 
found  a  ready  access  to  the  ear  of  a  tj'rant  like  Louis  XL 
He  promised  to  exert  himself  in  Podiebrad's  favour  in 
Rome,  and  also  to  use  his  influence  "to  maintain  the 
Compacts  of  the  Holy  Council  of  Basle  in  force";  he  further 
advised  that  the  German  Princes  should  be  persuaded  to 
advocate  the  assembling  of  the  Council  George's  efforts 
in  this  matter  were  unsuccessful,  and  complications  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  with  England,  so  fully  occupied  the 
French  King,  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  his  anti- 
Roman  project  of  the  Council.f     The  close  relations  which 

*  Fonles  Rer.  Auslr.  Dipl,  XX.,  454-S,  XLII.,  410  ;  SS.  Rer.  SUsSt 
L\^  lib. 

t  J.  Payout,  C.  v.  Behmcn  und  die  Concilsfrage  im  Jahre  1467, 
in  the  Archi%-.  fiir  CEsterr.  Gesch^  XL.,  333  seg.    See  sufim,  p.  104. 
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continued  to  exist  between  Louis  XI.  and  the  Bohemian 
monarch  is  e\'idencetJ  by  the  fact  that  \\-hen,  in  the  following 
year,  Paul  II.  wished  to  have  the  Bull  of  Maundy  Thursday, 
in  which  Fodiebrad  was  mentioned  by  name,  published 
in  France,  the  French  King  at  once  raised  objections,  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan  did  the  same* 

While  Podiebrad  was  somewhat  unsuccessfully  labouring 
to  elevate  his  personal  contest  with  Rome  into  a  matter 
of  general  importance  to  all  the  temporal  powers,  the 
opposing  party  within  his  kingdom  dad  not  remain  idle. 
Nothing  decisive,  however,  wa^  done,  even  after  the  for- 
mation of  a  great  Catholic  League  in  the  December  of 
1467-  It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  League 
could  only  hope  to  prevail  against  George  if  assisted  by 
some  powerful  Prince.  All  efibrts  to  obtain  such  aid  proved 
fruitless,  and  accordingly  in  the  end  no  alternative  remained 
to  the  Pope  and  the  League,  save  to  listen  to  the  overtures 
made  to  them  by  the  King  of  Hungary.f 

The  adversaries  of  George  greatly  rejoiced  when  Matthias 
Corvinus  (1463,  March  31)  declared  war  against  Bohemia. 
Cardinal  Ammanati's  letters  to  PauE  tl.  and  Carvajal  bear 
witness  to  their  satisfaction.  J     The  necessary  interruption 

*  Daundn,  165  scq.  See  Fkiedbesg,  Grenien,  479.  From  a. 
command  on  the  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  on  the  2Sth 
Febr.,  1469,  we  find  that  Paul  continued  his  efforts  to  have  Podiebrad's 
ExcommunicatiDH  pubLJBhed  in  France.  r'ACHEKV,  111., 834 (nov.  edit,). 
The  Maundy  Thursday  Bull,  expressLy  naming  Podiebrad,  wiis  also  dis- 
semiimtcd  in  the  vemacakr  iti  Italy.  I  found  a  contemporary  Italian 
translation  ol"  the  Bull  Cana  Domini^  of  1469,  in  the  State  Archives 
at  Modena  ;  Bolle.  Id  reference  to  the  opposition  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  see  a  contemporary  *Noiicc  on  the  copy  of  ihe  Maundy 
Thursday  Bull  in  (he  Slate  Archives,  Milan. 

t  This  is  the  opinion  of  Hubeji,  ill.,  208,  see  215  ;  and  Caro,  V., 
i>  295. 

X  AMMA.NATI,  Episl.,  f.  ijib^  133b,  pp.  65^-6  (Frankfort  ed,). 
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of  the  war  with  the  Turks  was  looked  upon  as  a  lesser 
evil.  The  Apostolic  Faith  was  deemed  to  be  in  immi- 
nent dang;er  unless  the  Bohemian  King  should  voluntarilj- 
abandon  his  schismatic  [wsition,  or  be  forcibly  deprived 
of  the  power  of  doing  harm.'  On  the  20th  April,  1468, 
the  Pope  had  again  pronounced  the  severest  ecclesiastical 
penalties  on  all  the  adherents  and  abettors  of  George,  and 
had  moreover  promised  a  number  of  Indulgences  to  those 
who  should  either  personally,  or  by  pecuniary  contributions, 
take  part  in  the  war  against  him.f  Lorenzo  Roverella. 
the  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  who  had  but  lately  returned  to 
Rome,  was  again  sent  to  Germany  to  publish  these  Indul- 
gences, and  furnished  with  fuller  powers.^ 

During  the  yiar  1468  the  fortunes  of  war  favoured  the 
King  of  Hungary.  In  the  followin^^  Februarj',  Matthias 
advanced  into  Bohemia,  hut  was  completely  shut  in  by 
Podicbrad  in  the  defiles  near  VVilimow,  and  his  case  seemed 
hopeless,  He  then  began  to  negotiate  for  a  truce,  and 
promised  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  the  toleratinn  of  the 
Compacts  for  the  Bohemians.  On  the  24th  March,  the 
two  Kings  purposed  to  meet  at  Olmutz,  and  conclude  a 
permanent  peace.  The  Papal  Legate,  Roverella,  hastened 
to  the  spot  to  prevent  this,  and  succeeded  tn  doing  so.  § 


*  See  the  passage  from  Joh.  von.  Kabenstein's  Dialog,  in  the  Archiv 
fur  CEsterr.  Gesch.,  LIV,,  383. 

t  SS.  Uer.  Sile5.,  IX.,  265-9. 

t  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1468,  N.  3-3.  A  *LetlCT  of  Credentials, 
given  by  Paul  II.  lo  L.  Roverella  for  the  City  of  Ratisbon.  dated 
146^,  April  20,  is  in  Reyensb,  R-T-A,  in  the  Records  Office  in 
MuniJ^h.  Even  cm  the  8th  April.  1468,  there  appears  in  •Craciata 
Pau1i  11.,  r  84,  an  entry  of  1000  ducats,  "pro  dom.  episc.  Fenrariensi, 
nuncio  ct  orBtori  S.  I>.  N.  papae  in  partibus  Alamanniae  pro  ncgotiis 
Bohemiae  rem  fidei  concemeniibus  itora"     State  Archives,  Rr.>mie. 

§  Palackv,  IV.,  2,  573  j;^^.  Sec  Urkundl.  Beitragc,  56$  j^.;  and 
Fonies,  XLtV,,  661  sf^. 
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In  July,  1469,  the  war  broke  out  afresh,  Matthias  having 
been  two  months  previously  solemnly  elected  King  of 
Bohemia.  No  decisive  advantage  was  gained  by  either 
party  during  that  year  or  the  next.  The  war  was  one 
of  mutual  devastation,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  endless. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  his  opponents,  George 
held  his  ground,  paying  his  partisans  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Church.  He  failed,  however,  to  accomplish  his  plan 
of  founding  a  Czech  dynasty  by  securing  the  succession 
to  one  of  his  sons.* 

Meanwhile,  the  "greatest,  and,  in  r^ard  to  his  moral 
character,  the  most  estimable,  of  the  enemies  of  Bohemia 
in  the  Sacred  College."  Juan  Carvajal,  had  died  in  Rome 
(6th  December,  1469).^  At  the  same  time  it  was  reported 
that  one  of  the  Cardinals  had  advocated  a  pacific  arrange- 
ment with  Podiebrad  ;  this  induced  the  latter  to  express 
to  the  Cardinal  in  question,  whose  name  is  unfortunately 
unknown^  his  desire  for  reconciliation  with  Rome.  He 
declared  that  he  had  never  intended  to  injure  the  Holy 
Father,  and  yet  had  undeservedly  to  endure  his  severe  dis- 
pleasure. He  had  never  believed  himself  to  be  outside  the 
Holy  Church,  in  which  alone  is  salvation.  If  in  any  way 
he  had  departed  from  the  unity  of  the  Faith,  he  had  done 
it  in  ignorance.  -Although  he  had  already  entrusted  his 
reconciliation  with  Rome  to  King  CasimJr  of  Poland,  he 

*  FRINd,  IV.,  73  1  GR-iJNHAOEK,  |,,  32!,  334, 

t  RAVNALTiiUS,  ad  an.  I470,  N.  48;  and  Palackv,  IV.,  J,  657, 
both  give  1470  as  the  year  of  Car\ajal's  death.  They  are  contradicicd 
by  AmmanaTi,  Comment.,  lib.  VII,,  and  ihe  precise  statement  of  the 
*Acta  Consist.,  that  on  the  6th  Dec,  1469,  at  the  GisK  hour  of  the 
night,  the  Card.  Joannes  tit  S.  Angeli  episc.  Portuens,,  Canierlengo  of 
the  Sacred  Collect,  died  "cuius  aniina  per  dei  misericordiam  propter 
sua  infinita  benemerita  requiescat  tn  pace,"  (Secret  Archives  of  the 
Vatican.)  A  complete  and  really  critical  biography  of  Ca^^■ajal  would 
be  a  very  valuable  work. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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now  sent  another  Ambassador,  whom  he  hereby  accredited 
to  the  Pope.* 

If  these  endeavours  at  reconciliation  were  really  sincere,' 
the  increasing  danger  from  the  Turkish  power  gave  them 
a  prospect  of  success.  Hut  when  matters  had  gone  so 
far  a  higher  Hand  intervened.  On  the  22nd  Febnjar>^, 
147 1,  Rokyzana,  "the  soul  of  all  the  anti-Catholic  efforts 
of  the  Utraquists,"  died  in  Prague,  and  on  the  .22nd  March 
George  Podiebrad  followed  him.  The  opinion  that  the 
King  was,  before  his  death,  reconciled  to  the  Church  is 
erroneQus.+  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Gregor  Heimburg, 
the  man  who  had  exercised  so  potent  an  influence  on  his 
anti-Roman  policy,  did,  before  his  death  (1472),  make  his 
peace  with  the  Church. ;f 

The  struggle  about  the  Compacts,  which  were  not  really 
observed  in  any  of  the  Utraquist  Churches,  was  not  termi- 
nated by  the  deaths  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  chiefs  of 
the  party  ;  the  Polish  Prince  Wladislaw,  when  elected  by 
the  Bohemians  in  May,  1471,  as  their  King,  was  obliged 
expressly  to  bind  himself  to  uphold  them.  The  hopes 
cherished  by  the  father  of  the  newly-elected  sovereign,  that 


*  Palackv,  IV.,  2,  657  Mf .  5  see  Urk.  BettrSge,  639  seg. 

+  Fkind,  IV.,  75,  speaks  decidedly  of  George's  conversion,  and 
considers  his  interment  in  the  Cathedral  to  be  evidence  of  his 
reconciliation  with  the  Church  ;  set,  on  the  other  hand,  PalacKY, 
IV.,  a,  665,  N.  458.  The  testimony  of  COCHLAEUS,  1.  XII.  (followed  by 
FESSIMa,  Phosphorus  septicornis,  293  [Prag^  1673],  and  VoiGT,  III., 
501,  who  does  not  reject  the  statement),  ca-nnot  be  considered  of  weight 
in  this  question  ;  every  doubt,  however^  is  removed  by  the  Letter  of 
Paul  II.  to  Roverella  (in  Tmeiner,  II.,  425),  where  he  expressly 
mentions  "Gcorgius  de  PadithraiA  dnmnat^  tnemori£." 

X  Heimbur^  applied  by  letter  to  Sistus  tV.,  who,  inasmuch  as  the 
Holy  See  is  not  wont  to  refuse  forjjiveness  to  penileni  sinners,  gave 
the  Bishop  of  Meissen  full  power  to  absolve  hini.  BroCkhai;s, 
383^4;  and  Cod.  Dipl.  Sax.,  2ii  s€g. 
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the  Bohemian  position  would  be  recognised  by  Rome  were 
accordingly  without  foundation  ;  for  this  was  no  mere 
question  of  externals,  but  a  deep-seated  and  essential 
separation  which  might  be  for  a  time  concealed  by  a 
formula  of  union,  but  could  not  be  conclusively  settled  by 
any  such  means.* 

*  See  H6PI,ES,  Gcsch.  der  Husitischen  Bcwegung;,  I.,  xxxvi.;  III., 
205.  The  fenaticism  which  possessed  many  of  the  Bohemians  appears 
in  the  "  Manifesto  of  Saianf"  written  in  the  rime  of  Si>;nis  IV.,  and 
published  by  Jordan,  530  «y.  This  letter  begins  as.  follows:  "We, 
Lucifer,  by  the  power  of  fmud,  King  of  the  Kings  of  earth,  holding 
the  sceptre  of  the  most  iUustriou?  Roman  Emperor  by  virtue  of  our 
presence  and  residence  near  the  tombs  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  where  we  have  achieved  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  and  trodden  His  faith  under  our  feet," 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Paul  II.'s  care  for  the  States  oy  the  Church. — Destruc- 
tion OF  THE  Band[t  Family  of  Anguillara. — The  Peace 
OF  1468, — The  Pope's  differences  with  Fkrrante  of 
Naples, — Second  Journey  of  Frederick  III,  to  Rome. — 
The  Struggle  regarding  Rimin], 


Paul  II.,  who  was  by  nature  anything  but  warlike,  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  more  successful  in  !ii:5  conflicts 
with  tyrants  in  the  States  of  the  Church  than  in  his 
expeditions  against  the  Turks  and  Hussites.*  The  robber 
Knights  of  Anguillara  were  the  first  to  claim  his  attention. 
The  cruel  Count  Evcrso  of  Anguillara  had  already  given 
great  trouble  to  his  immediate  predecessors.  "During  the 
Pontificate  of  Pius  II.  he  had  taken  possession  of  atl  the 
territory  formerly  held  by  the  Prefects^  and  there  in  his 
mountain  fortresses  securely  guarded  the  spoils  gathered 
from  the  plunder  of  towns,  pilgrims,  and  merchants.  Like 
Malatesta,  he  had  been  the  ally  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Pope/'  Cardinal  Ammanati  says  that  he  despised  God  and 
the  Saints  and  yet  made  pious  foundations.f     Much  has 

*  Jaicobus  Trottus,  Ambassador  of  Este,  in  a  Postscript  to  a 
'"Despatch,  dated  Rome,  I4&9i  Sept.  6,  remarks  of  Paul  II.,  "non  e  de 
natura  bellicosa."  (Stale  Archives,  Modena.)  See  also  Canensius, 
83. 

+  Gregorovjus,  VII.,  318,  3nl  ed.  See  Ammanati,  Comment^ 
jjib;  Massimo,  Torre  Any.,  12  wy. :  Adjnolfi,  Laieiano  e  Via 
Maggiore  (Ronie,  iSj/J,  Doc.  4 ;  RohauLT,  Fl.  63 ;  .Armeluni, 
J73, 
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lately  been  heard  of  the  portion  of  bis  Palace  which  still 
exists,  a  gloomy  tower  jn  Trastevere,  which  was  in  danger 
of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  a  destructive  work  of  restoration. 
Happily  this  interesting  building,  which  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  City,  has  for  the  present  escaped  ;  who 
can  5ay,  however,  how  long  it  may  be  spared  ? 

Count  Everso,  who  had  to  the  last  defied  Pius  IL,  died 
on  the  4th  September,  1464.*  His  two  sons,  Francesco 
and  Deifobo,  began  by  making  the  fairest  promises  to  the 
Pope,  but  soon  betrayed  a  disposition  to  follow  in  the 
foot.steps  of  their  father,  and  ruin  the  peace  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  Paul  II.  then  determined  to  make  war 
upon  this  race  of  t\Tants,  who  had  braved  the  authority  of 
four  successive  Popes,  and  were  a  scourge  to  that  portion 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  His  prudence  and  caution 
enabled  him  to  lake  the  Counts  completely  by  surprise. 

At  the  end  of  June,  14G5.  the  sentence  of  Excommuni- 
cation was  pronounced  against  them,  and  Cardinal  Niccolo 
Forteguerri,  Federigo  of  Urbino,  and  Napoleone  Orsini,j"  at 
once  advanced  with  an  armed  force.  They  were  joined  by 
troops  from  the  Xing'  of  Naples,  who  had  a  personal  quarrel 
with  Deifobo.  Thirteen  castles,  some  of  which  had  been 
deemed  impregnable  from  their  position  and  fortifications, 
were  taken  almost  without  a  blow.  In  these  robbers'  nests 
were  found  implements  for  coining  Papal  money,  corre- 
spondence of  a  compromising  character,  and  numbers  of 
unhappy  captives,   doomed    by  the   tyrants   to   (lerpetual 


*  Not  on  the  3rd  September,  as  Greoosovius,  VII.,  :tS,  3rd  ed., 
says,  following  INFESSURA  (ir4o),  who  I?  iniKi  unreliable,  especially  as 
to  dates  ;  see  in  Massimo,  15,  Everso's  epitaph,  which  was  formerly  10 
be  found  in  Sta  Maria  Haggiore  ;  this  jigrees  with  [he  statement  in  the 
Diario  Ncpesino,  141. 

+  See  Paul  tl.'s  Brief  to  Cesare  de  Varano,  loth  June,  1465,  Stale 
Archives,  Florence  (Urbino). 
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imprisonment  Deifobo  escaped  to  Venice;  Francesco 
was  imprisoned,  together  with  his  children,  but  was  soon 
liberated  at  the  instance  of  Stefano  Colonna.*  Twelve 
days  sufficed  to  break  the  power  of  the  Anguillara ;  the 
conquered  towns  and  fortresses  came  under  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  Holy  See,-|- 

The  year  1465  also  witnessed  an  extension  of  Papal 
authority  in  the  Romagna.  By  virtue  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded in  1463  with  Pius  11.,  the  towns  possessed  by  the 
Malatesta  were,  on  the  extinction  of  their  line,  to  revert 
to  the  Holy  See.  Malatesta  Novello,  Lord  of  Cesena, 
dying  childless  on  the  20th  November,  1465,  his  nephew. 
Roberto,  .sought  to  occupy  Cesena  and  Bertinoro.  His 
efforts  were,  however,  fru.strated  by  the  loyalty  with  which 
these  cities  adhered  to  the  promise  given  to  the  Holy  Sec. 
The  inhabitants  had  good  reasons  for  preferring  immediate 


*  "*France5cho  fiolo  che  fu  del  conte  de  Averea  ^  cavato  de  prei^one 
mediante  la  inlercesdoR'C  de  Siefano  Colona,  qiLiile  ha  fatto  securtate  de 
cento  milia  ducati,"  writes  Bartholotnaus  de  Maiaschis  to  Marchioness 
Barbara,  under  date  Rome,  1 465,  July  24,  {Gonzag^i  Archives,  Mantua.) 
Francesco  seems  to  have  been  ayaiti  imprisoned  subsequently,  for,  on 
the  13th  Aug.,  1471,  Sixtus  IV.  sel  him  at  liberty.  This  we  learn  from 
*Peiius  de  Modegna.no  in  his  Report  of  August  14,  (State  Archives, 
Milan)  Reumont,  JII.,  j,  175,  gives  1475  as^  the  year  of  Fi^ncesco's 
death.  The  epitaph  in  Schrader,  Mon.  Ital.,  139, andGAtx&TTi.  HI., 
156,  however,  have  1473,  and  FORCELLA,  IV.,  ^85,  agrees  with  lliem. 
I  found  in  Cod.  Vat,  9J9,  Vatican  Library,  an  *Ep5stOila  ad  nob.  vir. 
Franc,  de  Anguilaria  exhortaloria  atl  pacienliam  ^belonging  to  the 
time  when  he  was  in  confinement  at  S.  Angelos). 

+  For  an  account  of  the  war  against  the  Anguillara.  see  AmManati, 
Comment.,  355  j«f.,  Episl.,  yrb,  ?? ;  Gasp.  Veronen,  in  MURAToRj, 
ill.,  3,  lOt4Sef.  ;  N.  DELLA  TUCCIA,  270  ;  Canensius,  51-64  ;  Diano 
Nepcsino^  149-531  Platika^  773-3;  Cronica.  di  Bologna^  760-61  ; 
Chron.  Eugub.,  1009  ;  Baldi^  Fed,  di  Montef.,  111.,  71  icy,  ;  ClAMPr, 
Foneguerri,  14  ;  Rosmini,  Milano,  IV.,  65  ;  Arch.  d.  Soc.  Rom.,  VII., 
J17-18,  179-82  ;  X„  435-6, 
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dependenceon  ihegovernment  of  the  Churchy  which  allowed 
them  far  greater  liberty,  and  did  not  harry  them  with 
oppressive  taxation.  In  order  to  conciliate  and  win  over 
the  warlike  Robert,  Paul  II.  invested  him  with  the  fiefs  of 
Meldola,  Sarsina,  and  some  other  small  places,  and  took 
him  into  his  service  as  a  captain  of  mercenaries.* 

Not  long  after  the  downfall  of  the  Aiiguillara,  the  Pope 
came  into  conflict  with  the  King  of  Naples,  "  the  terrible 
and  faithless  Ferrante."| 

The  unreasonable  demands  of  the  King,  and  his  prevari- 
cations about  the  payment  of  his  tribute,  had,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Pontificate,  caused  some  estrangement 
between  Naples  and  the  Pope.J  Although,  according  to 
the  Bull  of  Investiture  granted  by  Pius  IL,  the  severest 
penalties — such  as  Excommunication,  Interdict,  deposition 
from  the  throne,  and  forfeiture  of  his  fief — were  to  be  incurred 
by  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  Ferrante  steadily  neglected 
it.  '■  When  called  upon  to  pay,  he  never  failed  to  find  some 
excuse;  atone  time  he  pleaded  the  great  difficulties  occa- 

*  SuGENHEiM,  341 ;  Reumont,  Loreuiio,  I.,  179,  2nd  ed. ;  Baidi, 
111,,  86  jify.  ;  ToNiNi,  v.,  30S  seg, ;  L'£piN0i5,  437.  Rob.  Malatesta's 
pay  is  entered  on  the  loth  Oct.,  1466,  in  '•Div.  Pauli  11.,  Vol.  I  ].,  f.  43. 
State  Archives,  Rome. 

t  Thus  designated  by  GregoroviuS  in  the  Augsburg  Allg,  Zeilung, 
1870,  N.  146.  See  GoTHElN,  32.  Bartholomaus  de  Man^chis,  in  ihe 
♦Despatch  of  ihe  24th  July,  1465^  cited  on  p.  I  50,  note*,  [ells  how  the 
Neapolitan  troops,  immediately  after  the  downfall  of  the  Anguillara, 
oppressed  the  Romans. 

X  See  the  "Letter  of  Ono  de  Carretto  to  Fr.  Sforza,  dated  Rome, 
1464,  Oct.  14  and  24  (Ambrosian  Librao'.  Milan),  and  a  *Letter  of  the 
iist  Oct.,  1464,  from  the  same  Carrctlo  in  the  State  Archives  at  Milan. 
See  the  passage  from  a  'Despatch  of  Nicodemus  of  the  31st  Oct.,  1469 
(State  Archives,  Milan),  given  itifra^  p.  1 72, note*.  When  Federigo,  the 
son  of  the  King  of  Naples,  came  to  Rome  in  Aprils  I4^5i  he  was  treated 
with  great  honour.  *Div.  Pauli  II.,  1464-66,  fol.  Szb,  contains  records 
of  mQciey  «Kpended  on  this  occasion.     Stale  Archives,  Rome. 
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sioned  by  internal  troubles,  at  another  the  exjienses  in  which 
he  had  been  involved  by  his  share  in  the  war  against  the 
Anguillara,"  The  tension  constantly  increased.  When 
Ferrante,  who  already  owed  the  Pope  60,000  golden  ducats^ 
sent  the  customary  palfrey,  but  not  a  farthing  with  it.  the 
Pope  returned  it.  The  King  went  so  far'  as  to  threaten 
that,  if  the  claim  were  sliSI  insisted  upon,  he  would  enter 
into  alliarice  with  the  Turks,  whereupon  the  Pope  answered 
that  he  would  provide  for  having  Ferrante  driven  from 
his  kingdom,  and  the  Turks  expeEled  from  the  Christian 
dominions,* 

The  complicated  relations  which  existed  between  Naples 
and  the  Apostolic  See  made  it  possible  for  the  King-  to 
keep  the  Pope  in  perpetual  alarm,  by  constantly  making 
fresh  demands.  The  real  ground  of  Ferrante's  hostility 
was  the  jealousy  with  which  he  viewed  the  consolidation 
of  the  Papal  power  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
accordingly  he  harassed  the  Pope  in  every  way  that  he 
could. 

The  energetic  measures  of  Paul  II.  against  the  lawless 
Barons  in  the  Roman  territory  "  liad  not  perfectly  restored 
peace ;  feuds  were  constantly  breaking  out  amongst  them, 
as  well  as  amongst  the  lesser  nobles,  while  bloody  and 
barbarous  revenges  were  of  frequent  occurrence  Yet 
much  had  been  gained.  The  Pope  laboured  unremittingly, 
by  means  of  his  Cardinals  and  Prelates,  to  bring  about 
reconciliations/'f     At  the  same  time  he  did  what  he  could 


♦  CaNENSIUS,  74-S;  Gasp.  VhrONEN.,  1041  ;  Reumont,  Lorenzo, 
It  220,  2nd  ed, ;  Borgia,  Dom.  temp,  nclle  Sicil.,  196-7,  Rome,  1789, 
2nd  ed.  According  to  Gottlob,  Cam.  Ap.,  Part  3.  the  *Incroitu3. 
register  of  Paul  II. 's  pontificate  records  no  payment  of  tribute  by 
Ferrente, 

t  REUMONT,  III.,  I,  15?.  Sec  L'EPINOtS,  436.  Regarding  the 
Pope's  efibrts  to  promote  peB.ce  in   Orvieto,  see  the  documents  jn 
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to  maintacti  among  the  Italian  powers  that  peace  which 
the  danger  of  Turkish  invasion  rendered  so  necessary. 
His  prompt  action  at  the  critical  moniient  of  the  death  of 
Francesco  Sforza,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  March,  1466, 
after  an  illness  of  but  two  days,  was  specially  judicious 
and  effective.  This  unexpected  event  caused  the  greatest 
consternation  at  the  French  Court,*  as  well  as  in  Florence 
and  in  Rome,  where  the  news  arrived  on  the  i6th  March-f 
A  Consistory  was  at  once  held,  in  which,  at  the  Pope's 
suggestion,  it  was  determined  that  the  Holy  See  should 
use  every  possible  means  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Paul  IT.  forgot  all  pre\'ious  differences  with  Milan,  and 
sent  a  special  Ambassador  to  express  his  sympathy,  and 
declare  his  intention  of  standing  by  the  Duchess  and  her 
children.^  He  also  addressed  Briefs  to  all  the  Italian 
Governments,  informing-  them  of  his  determination  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  Peninsula,  and  earnestly  exhorting 
them  to  avoid  all  disturbances. §     The  warning  was  needed, 

FuMl,  724-8.  Paul  II,'s  ♦Briefs  of  the  i/ih  Nov.,  1470,  to  Card. 
S.  Clementis  (Ravenna),  and  the  Episc  Finnanus,  deal  with  troubles 
in  the  dominions  of  Tod i  and  Spoleto.  Lib.  brcv.,  12,  f.  36,  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

*  See  the  '•Despatches  of  Panigarola  and  Em,  de  Jacopo  to  the 
Duchess  of  Milan,  daied  Orleans,  1466,  March  23.  Fonds  Iial,  iSii, 
National  Libiary,  Paris. 

t  *Letter  of  J-  P.  Arrivabene,  dated  Rome,  1466,  March  r/. 
(Goniaga  Archives.)    See  BCISER,  Beziehurigen,  134  j^. 

X  See  A.  de  Rubeis'  Report  of  the  iSth  March,  Fonds  Ital,  l6r3. 
National  Librarj',  Paris- 

Ij  See  PLATiNA,  775  ;  "PAEENTi,  Hisi.  Fiorent.  (Original  Manuscript 
in  the  National  Library,  Florence) ;  MAGLIAB.,  XXV.-2-519,  f  2  ;  and 
CANENSIUS,  70  Sf^.  ;  see  also  DESJASDtN'S,  L,  137.  A  *Brief  of 
Paul  IL  to  Florence,  dated  Rome,  1466,  xiil.  Cat  April.,  and  relating 
to  this  subject,  is  in  the  State  Archives,  Florence  (X.-II.-23,  f.  143-3) : 
the  Republic  is  here  urged  to  maintain  peace  in  Italy.  In  the  State 
Archives,  Milan,  I  found  a  copy  oia  *Brief  of  similar  import  addressed 
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especially  in  regard  to  the  Republic  of  St.  Mark,  whose 
policy  had  given  the  Pope  just  cause  for  dissatisfaction.* 
Many  exiles  from  Florence  had  at  this  time  betaken  them- 
selves to  Venice  to  hatch  in  safety  conspiracies  against 
the  rule  of  the  Medici.  The  Signoria,  ever  ready  to  fish 
in  troubled  waters,  while  avoiding  any  open  breach  of 
the  peace,  by  no  means  discouraged  these  plots.  '*  The 
old  grudge  against  Florence,  on  account  of  the  defeat  of 
their  schemes  against  Milan  by  Cosmo,  revived.  The 
resentment  of  the  banished  Florentines  was  to  be  turned 
to  account  to  establish  a  government  there,  which  should  be 
dependent  on  the  support  of  Venice,  and  to  overthrow  the 
Sforzas  in  Milan,"!  Bartolommeo  CoUeoncj  an  ambitious 
and  avaricious  Condottiere,  was  to  be  the  instrument  em- 
ployed forthe  accomplishment  of  these  designs.  In  order 
to  enable  the  exiled  Florentines  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  services,  the  Signoria  dismissed  him  with  promises  of 

money.J 

In    face    of  the   threatening   attitude  of  Colleone,   the 

Ambassadors  of  Florence,  Naples  and  Milan,  on  the  4th 

January,  1467,  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  at  Rotne, 

under  the  protection  of  Paul  1 1.,  with  a  view  of  securing  the 


by  Paul  II.  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  dated  1466,  April  17,  with  an 
obserxation  appended  to  the  effect  that  leilers  of  the  same  charaaer 
had  been  sent  to  Naples,  Ferrani,  Mantua,  and  Siena. 

*  See  Appendix,  N,  14.  •Letter  of  T.  Maffei  of  the  15th  June,  1466, 
and  iupra,  p.  96  j.fy. 

t  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  I.,  173-4,  iSi,  3nd  ed.  See  Buser, 
Beziehuntfen,  135  se^.  Reyrarding  the  conspiracy  in  Florence,  sec 
Perrens,  313  stf,  Paul  11.  wrote  a  *Letter  of  condolence,  dated 
Rom*.  1466.  Sept,  S,  10  the  Florentine  Government  in  reference  to 
these  troubles,  which  he  cliaract crises  as  dangerous  to  the  city,  and 
injurious  to  the  peace  of  Ilaly  and  the  war  against  the  Turks.  State 
Arthi\es,  Florence,  X.-11--23,  f.  I48h-ij9h. 

I  See  Perrens,  328. 
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peace  of  Italy.*  This  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  for  tlie 
Pope;  he  placed  no  confidence  in  Ferrante,  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  meditating  an  attack  on  the  temporal  posses- 
sions of  the  Holy  See.f  In  the  month  of  March  the 
Ambassador  of  Modena  was.  of  opinion  that  Ferrante  would 
declare  war  on  the  Pope.  J 

Besides  CoHeone,  the  Florentine  exiles  took  Ercok  of 
Este,  Alessnndro  Sforza  of  Pesaro,  Pino  deg'H  Ordelassi, 
Lord  of  Forli,  the  Lords  of  Carpi  and  Galeotto  de'  Pici 
dcHa  Mirandola  into  their  pay.  An  army.  J4,0O0  strong, 
was  assembled.  The  Republic  of  Florence  engaged  the 
services  of  the  Count  of  Urbino,  while  Ferrante  sent 
auxiliary  troops,  and  Galeazzo  Maria  himself  hurried  to  the 
front,  at  the  head  of  5ooo  men.  The  two  most  famous 
Italian  GeneraEs  of  the  day,  Colleone  and  FederigO  of 
Urbino,  thus  stood  opposed  to  one  another,  each  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force.  On  the  23rd  July^  1467, 
they  met  at  La  Molinella,  in  the  territory  of  Imola ;  but 
the  battle  led  to  no  decisive  result,§ 

After  this  action,  more  than  half  a  year  was  spent  "in 
useless    marches    and   entrenchments,   and    in    wrangling, 

*  Sec  MaLIPIERO,  312  ;  TriNCHERA,  I.,  1  se^.,  6  seq, ;  BUSEH,  Beric- 
hungen,  139;  DESjAHDms,  I.,  14,1  st^.\  REUMont,  Lorenio,  1^  173^ 
183,  inded.  Ghegoeovius,  VII.,  221,  3rd  ed.,  is  wrottg  in  giving- the 
and  January  as  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  The  League.  A  "'Letter  of 
Augustinus  de  Rubeis,  dated  Rome,  1466,  Uec.  6,  throws  important 
lij^hi  on  ihe  :ieggliaiions  which  preceded  the  treaty-  Slate  Archives, 
Milan. 

t  *Lelier  of  Card.  Gonza^of  the  7:h  Jan.,  1467.  Goneaga  Archives  % 
see  Appendix,  N.  iS. 

I  *''*I1  me  pare  vedere  che  Re  Ferrando  [ha^  voylia  di  guerra  col 
papa."  Report  of  Jactjbus  Trottus,  dated  RQme,  1467,  March  15. 
£tale  Archi\'ies,  Modena. 

%  Leo,  III.,  410  seq.',  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  r.,  183  «y.,  md  ed. ; 
Pekrens,  331. 
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recriminations  and  negotiations."*  At  last  Paul  11.  deter- 
mined, on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  1468,  after  Mass  at 
Araceli  on  the  Capitol^  to  prociaim  peace  by  his  own 
authority.f  The  Bull  published  on  this  occasion  first 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  peace  in  face  of  the  danger  from 
Turkey,  then  relates  the  efforts  made  by  the  Pope  for  the 
restoration  of  tranquilltty,and  requires  Venice,  Naples,  Milan, 
and  Florence.withinthespaceofthirtydays.lo come  to  terms. 
Colleone  was  named  General  of  the  Christians,  with  a  salary 
of  a  hundred  thousand  florins,  to  which  all  the  Italian  States 
were  to  contribute,  and  he  was  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
Turks  in  Albania  ;  the  territory  which  he  had  won  from  the 
Florentines,  and  from  Taddeo  Manfredi  of  Imola^  was  to 
restored  within  fifty  days.* 


*  ReUmOnt,  Lorenio,  I.,  rS8,2nd  ed.  See  Sybel's  Hist.  Zeitschr., 
XX[X.,  329  jcy,  ;  and  CfKtl.LA,  54.1  se^.  Further  lights  are  needed  to 
explain  the  attitude  of  Paul  II.  during  Ih^se  negotiations.  AMMaNaTi, 
CommeriL,  lib.  !V.,  is  by  no  means  an  absolutel)'  trustworthy  authority  ; 
nor  can  we,  like  SiSMONDi,  X.,  334.  ffj.,  place  complete  confidence  in 
G.  D.  PiGNA,  1.  VI 1 1.,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  [  I. 

t  Until  this  time  war  had  been  threatening  1  not  till  the  3Sth  Jan,, 
1468,  could  Card.  Gonmga  declare  :  *"  Heri  matina  in  concistoro  secreto 
[a  S™  de  N.  5.  concluse  che  nninino  vole\a  pronunciare  questa  pace  el 
di  de  la  purificatiane."     Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

X  FL'iVNAtDUS,  ad  an.  146S,  N.  14-21  ;  Bull.  V.,  189-94J  where  the 
Bull  is  wrongly  assigned  to  the  year  1467.  See  Ammanati,  CommcoL. 
1.  IV.;  N.  PEi-LA  TutciA,  273;  MalIpJerO,  331  ^eg.  ;  Palmerjus, 
250-51  ;  SaNUIXJ,  1185  ;  Chron.  Eugub.,  Iot5;  also  SUMMOKTE,  IV^ 
564  ;  and  Arch.  St.  Napol.,  IX.,  217,  The  Brief  to  Colleone,  which 
accompanied  the  Bull,  is  tn  the  Istor.  Bresc,  911-13.  On  the  2nd 
February  the  Florentines  were  also  informed  by  a  *Brief  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace ;  a  Copy  is  in  the  Stale  Archives,  Florence,  X.-II.- 
23,  f.  [70,  A  detailed  account  of  the  proclamation  in  Arttccti  is  gi%'en 
in  a  *Rcpon  of  Aug.  de  Rubcis  and  Joh.  Blanchus,  dated  Rome,  1468, 
Febr.  3.  (State  Archives,  Milan,  Cart  Gen.)  Expenses  proluminaribus 
pro  pace  publicanda  are  entered  on  the  ist  Febr-i   1468,   in    *Div. 
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Milan  and  Naples,  however,  would  not  do  anything 
towards  paying  Colleone.  A  chronicler  sunns  up  their 
reply  in  the  following  words  :  "  We  desire  peace,  but  as  to 
Colleone,  we  will  not  give  him  even  a  biscuit."*  Other 
difficulties  were  also  raised  ;  and  for  some  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  war  must  break  out  again.  Paul  11.  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  stipulation  regarding  Colleone.  On  the  25th 
April  peace  was  proclaimed  in  Rome,  and  soon  afterwards 
in  Florence,  and  celebrated  everywhere  with  brilliant  festi- 
vities. Some  fresh  obstaclies  were  now  created  by  Venice,f 
but  finally  these,  too,  were  happily  overcome,  and  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension  peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  RcpublicJ     By  the  8th  iVIay  the  conditions 

Pauli  tl,,  Vol.  II.  (State  Archives,  Rome.)  Gold  medals  werestmck  to 
commemorate  the  conclusion  of  peace  (Mai-IPIEROj  233).  Domenica 
Galletti,  on  this  occasion,  addressed  several  poems  to  Paul  II.;  these 
arc  preserved  iii  Cod.  Vat.,  3694  and  369$ ;  Piero  Luigi  GaUettJ 
published  them  in  n  very  rare  pamphlet  (Noiae-Publ.),  Verona,  178?. 

*  Chron.  Eugub.,  io]5, 

t  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1468,  N.  22  ;  Landucci,  10  ;  Cr.  di  Bologna, 
773  i  Trihcheka,  I.,  p.  Lvni.  sc^.  j  *Letter  of  August.  Patritius  lo 
Campanus,  daited  Rom*:,  1468,  April  27;  Cod.  S,  t.  I-,  f.II?,  of  the 
Angelica  Library,  Rome ;  *Letter  of  Card.  Goniaga,  dated  Rome, 
146S,  April  35  (Goniaga  Archivcsj  Manlua) ;  and  *Despatch  of  Lorenzo 
dfl  Pesaro  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  of  the  same  date.  This  last  Document 
begins  with  the  wards  :  *"  Ad  !aude  et  gloria  del  omnipotent^  dio,  de 
la  sua.  madre  madona  H.  Mana  semper  vergine  eC  de  S.  Ainbroscio,  de 
S-  AgTtese,  de  S,  Petro  matJrQ  et  de  t«cta  la  corte  cetesiiale,  ad  exalta- 
lioh  et  grandeza  del  ^tato  de  V,  j.  S.,  &c,  hoggi  havemo  fiiTnat;^  |a 
pace  in  lo  infrascr.  modo."  The  Orig'ina]  and  Copy  are  in  the  State 
Archives,  Milan.  Regarding  the  festivities  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
on  occasion  of  the  peace,  see  also  Peruzzi,  Ancona,  376  1  Bonazzi^ 
I'erugia,  6S3.  As  to  the  Republic  of  Florence,  *ee  P.  BlGAZZt, 
Mistell.  StOr.,  N.  3,  p.  25  My.  (Florence,   1849). 

I  Ist.  Bresc,  912.  See  CiPOLLA,  584  jc?.;  and  ROMAnin,  IV.,  332, 
for  the  rai  ill  cat  ion. 
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had    been    officially   drawn   up    in    Rome   in   the    Pope's 
presence,* 

On  Ascension  Day  there  was  a  magnificent  procession,  in 
which  Paul  II.  himself  took  part  on  foot  Hymns  were 
composed  for  the  occasion  bj'  Lionardo  Dati  and  an  elcx^uent 
discourse  was  pronounced  by  Domenico  de'  DomenichL-f- 

Paul  II.'s  satisfaction  at  the  advent  of  peace  was 
enhanced  by  the  hope  which  it  encouraged  that  Italy  would 
now  offer  a  serious  resistance  to  the  Turks.  For  this  object 
he  had  already  expended  no  less  than  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  flarins,^  and  his  disappointment,  when 
clouds  again  overspread  the  political  horizon,  must  have 
been  in  proportion  to  his  interest  in  the  cause, 

Ferrante  of  Naples  was  the  disquieting  element  In  the 
summer  of  1468,  when  Paul  H,  had  attempted  to  occupy 
the  important  fortress  of  Tolfa,  which  commanded  the  alum 
mines,  he  had  been  prevented  by  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
who  not  only  supported  the  Orsini,  who  were  the  lords  of 
the  soil,  in  their  resistance,  but  even  threatened  Rome  itself. 
The  Pope  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  meditated  flight- 
His  most  valuable  property  had  already  been  hidden  in  St. 
Angelo,  when  the  Neapolitan  army  turned  against  Sora,| 


*  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican-  *Lib.  rubcus  (see  our  Vol.  III.,  p. 
345),  f.  &i  i'9-'  ^ud  *Cod.  B-19,  ^49,  of  the  VaLlicellaiu  LLbia.Ty,  Rome. 
RayMaU^US,  ad  an.  1468,  N.  25,  makes  use  -of  the  latter  manuscript. 
See  also  MliTARELLE,  Access.  Kaventinac:,  337  [Venet.,  1771). 

t  CANENSIUS,  &2  ;  AMMANATI^  Epist.,  f.  143  seq.^  165,  166b,  167, 
Domeniciii's  *Discourse,  which  QuiKiNI,  aSy.  intended  to  publish,  is 
preserved  in  Cod.  A  44,  N.  9,  of  the  Chapter  Library',  Padua,  and  in 
Cod.  Otlob,,  1035,  f.  46-53,  Vatican  Library.  Dtsburscmcnis  for  the 
peace  rejoicings  on  Ascension  Day  appear  in  the  "Lib.  Ill,,  BuUei, 
Pauli  lU  <3n  the  32nd  May,  1468.    State  Archives,  Rome. 

t  See  the  ♦Brief  of  the  16th  May.  1468,  addressed  to  FloTcnce. 
State  Archives,  Florence;  also  Appendix,  N.   13. 

§  Canensius,  84.    See  REUMONT,  Diplomaiia,  371. 
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During  the  contest  for  the  throne  of  Naples,  Pius  II.  had 
become  Sovereign  of  this  important  Duchy,  and  he  had 
maintained  his  rights  over  it  against  all  the  efforts  of 
Ferrante.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  IL,  the  King  had 
ai^ain  endeavoured  to  recover  Sora.  He  now  deemed  the 
moment  to  have  arrived  for  the  forcible  accomplishment  of 
his  abject,  and  certainly  the  opportunity  seemed  favourable. 
Paul  II.,  who  always  shrank  from  outlay  for  militarj- 
purposes,  was  almost  defenceless  ;  in  vain  did  he  reproach 
the  faithless  Monarch  with  ingratitude  towards  the  Holy 
See,  to  whose  favour  he  owed  his  crown.  Fortunately  for 
him,  Cardinal  Roverella  was  successful  in  persuading 
Ferrante  not  to  advance  any  further.  In  October,  1468. 
the  Pope  gave  orders  that  fresh  troops  should  be  levied^ 
to  occupy  the  frontier  between  the  States  of  the  Church 
and  Naples,  which  shews  how  little  confidence  he  had 
in  his  neighbour."  Paul  II.  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  Tolfa ;  subsequently, 
an  amicable  arrangement  was  arrived  at,  and  in  June, 
1469,  the  Apostolic  Treasury  purchased  the  place  for  17.300 
golden  ducats.f 

Ferrante  was  also  the  Pope's  chief  opponent  in  regard  to 
the  territory  of  Malatesta. 

In  the  October  of  146S,  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  who  had 

*  Jacobi3&  Trouus  in  a  *LeUer,  dated  Rome,  1468,  OcCober  28,  says  ; 
*"  II  papa  ha  mollo  ben  fomiti  de  fanti  quelli  suoi  luoghi  de  confine 
idove  el  dubitava  del  Re."  (State  Archives,  Modena.)  See  CONTA- 
TOSE,  239-40.  Blanchus,  in  a  Report  of  the  aSth  March,  146S,  in 
Lamanskv,  765,  speaks  of  the  labours  of  Bessarion  in  favour  of  the 
Venetians.  Reg-ardltig  the  ckims  of  Ferrante,  see  Chron.  Eugub., 
1016. 

t  PlaTINA,  774,  7gt;  AMMANATI,  Comment.,  368  s^$.;  Canensius, 
83-8  ;  THEINER,  Cod.  456-8.  'Lih,  III.,  Bullet.  Pauli  11.,  coniaina. 
entries  of  payments  for  war  material  for  the  conquest  of  the  casirum 
Tolphe  as  late  as  August,  1468.    State  Archives  of  Rome. 
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not  long  returned  from  the  Turkish  war,  died  without 
leaving  any  legitimate  heir,  and  accordingly,  in  virtue  of 
the  treaty  which  had  been  made,  Paul  11.  justly  claimed 
Rimini.  Sigismondo's  wife,  Isotta,  however,  assumed  the 
government  of  the  city.  Roberto  Malatesta,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  promised  the  Pope,  by  oath  and  in 
writing,  that  he  would  deliver  up  Rimini  to  him.*  Upon 
this  he  was  at  once  commissioned  to  take  possession  of  the 
city  on  behalf  of  the  Holy  See.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
means  of  the  subsidies  granted  by  Paul  11.,  in  getting  rid  of 
the  Venetian  garrison  and  making  himself  master  of  the 
citadel,  than  he  informed  the  Pope  that  he  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  by  the  promise  he  had  given.  A  secret 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Naples  encouraged  him  to  venture 
on  this  ste[>.  "  The  Pope,  finding  himself  thus  betraji-ed^ 
collected  an  army,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly  all  the  Italian 
States  were  involved  in  the  war  about  Rimini."t 

Such  was  the  political  situation  of  the  Italian  Peninsula 
when  Frederick  III.  determined  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  in  I46J, 
while  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Vienna,  and  of  which 
he  had  repeatedly  postponed  the  accomplishment:!     The 


*  On  the  l6lh  June,  14&9,  the  Pope  communicated  copies  of  this 
promise  to  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Ftoreniines. 
^Transicnpts  of  the  letters,  which  are  all  of  similar  imparl,  are  in  the 
State  Archives  at  Venice  and  Florence. 

t  GReoOROVlUS,  VI 1.,  2Jo  ieq.,  3rd  ed.  ;  SUGENHETM,  342  ;  LiLlUS, 
Hist,  di  Camerino,  II.,  315  ;  UCOLINI,  I.,  485  seq.  ;  TorflNl,  V.,  325 
seg.  ;  ^"RIARTE,  34 1  se^. 

X  Regarding  the  poatponeiHcm  of  ihe  journey,  see  Lichsowsky, 
VII.,  113,  and  also  TRiNcHKJtA,  I.,  J06,  where  is  given  a  letter  of  the 
8th  April,  I467,  (roni  the  King  nf  Naples  ;  but  even  on  the  l6lh 
Febniaty,  1467,  J.  I*.  Arrivabene  wrote:  """La  venuta.  del  itnpeiatore 
'da  oclo  di  in  qua  se  ta.  pin  dubia  cbe  prima."    Gonsga  Archives. 
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Emperor's  suite  was  not  a  large  one  ;  it  consisted  of  four- 
teen Princes  and  Counts,  and  a  number  of  knights,  and 
amounted  altogether  to  700  horsemen.  All  were  In  mourn- 
ing garb  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Empress.* 

Frederick  travelled  by  the  same  route  as  that  which  he 
had  followed  sixteen  years  before;  it  ied  through  Treviso 
to  Padua,  where  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  met  him  and 
paid  their  respects,  then  by  Rovigo  to  Ferrara.f  At  Fran- 
colino  on  the  Po,  Borso  d'Este  welcomed  his  noble  visitor.J 
From  Ferrara  the  pilgrims  continued  their  journey  by 
Ravenna  along  the  coast  to  the  Sanctuary  of  Loreto.§ 
The  gates  of  Rimini  were  closed  by  Robert  Malatesta,  who 
distrusted  the  Emperor.  This  obliged  him  to  alter  his 
route,  but  the  swampy  character  of  the  ground  compelled 
him  again  to  approach  the  city.  The  inhabitants  at  once 
armed  themselves  and  hastened  to  the  walls,  where  they 
remained  until  the  travellers  were  out  of  sight.||  He 
met  with  even  greater  rudeness  from  the  Ambassadors 
of  Duke  Galeazzo  IMafia  Sforza,  who,  when  informed  by 
Frederick  that  he  looked  upon  Milan  as  belonging  to 
the  Empire,  had,  we  are  told,  the  audacity  to  reply, 
that  Galeazzo's  father  had  won  the  Duchy  by  the  sword, 

•  GfcKh.  W.  von  Schauitiburg,  7;  and  GRAZiANt,  64].  *Lando 
Ferretti,  Storia  d'Ancona  (original  Manuscript  in  Cod.  H.,  III.,  70, 
of  the  Chigi  Library,  Rome),  f.  304,  mentions  '*  sei  cento  ca\-alli  ben 
gTiamiti  ct  mokoaU'ordine,"  The  Diario  Ferrar.,  215,  andCAKENSiUS, 
88,  sp^k  of  only  500  as  accompanying  the  Emperor, 

+  See  in  Appendix,  N.  25,  Tommaso  Scxlcrini's  *Letter  of  the  igih 
Nov.,  146S.    State  Archives,  Florence. 

X  For  an  account  of  the  honour  paid  to  the  Emperor  in  Feriara,  see 
Diario    Ferrar.,   ioc.   di. ;    Cronica  di    Bologna,  776  j  Anna],  Bonon. 

897. 

§  On   the    18th    December,   Frederick    III.    ^vas  at   Ancoaa,     See 

C1A.VARINI,  I.,  186  (set  PERUZEi,  373,),  and  *L.  Ferretti,  iac,  di. 
II  TONtNl,  v.,  329,  where  for  1464  read  1468, 
VOL.  IV.  M 
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and  that  his  son  would  not  lose  it  save  by  the 
sword.* 

Paul  II,  looked  forward  with  some  apprehension  to  the 
Emperor's  arrival.  He  took  precautions  against  passible 
disturbances  in  Rome  by  bringing  large  bodies  of  troops 
into  the  city.f  Special  Briefs  were  sent  to  all  the  officials 
of  the  States  of  the  Cliurchj  desiring  them  to  receive 
Frederick  Hi.  with  honour,  and  to  entertain  him  at  the 
expense  of  the  Holy  SecJ  The  Governor  of  the  March 
of  Ancona,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  accompanied  the  Emperor 
to  Rome,§  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Papal 
Court  were  appointed  to  meet  him.[|  On  Christmas  Eve 
Frederick  approached  the  walls  of  Rome.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded by  water  from  Otricoll  to  CastcU  Vakha,  where 
Cardinals  d'Estoutevilte  and  Piccolomini  met  him  with  a 
numerous  escortH 

He  was  met  at  Ponte  Molle  by  the  Vice-Camerlengo, 
the  City  Prefect,  the  Conservators,  and  the  rest  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  with  the  Roman  nobles,  by  command 
of  the  Pope.  The  Sacred  College  had  a  long  time  to  wait 
at  the  Porta  del  Fopolo.  The  late  hour  at  which  Frederick 
arrived  made  it  difficult  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  proces- 
sion, every  detail  of  which  had  been  arranged  by  Paul  II. •• 

*  Chronic.  Eugub.,  10 17. 

t  Chronic.  Eugutk,  1016  ;  Platini,  785,  and  *Report  ofj.  P.  Arriva- 

beneofDec.  26,  1468^  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua;  see  Appendix,  N. 

26. 

X  *Briicf  10    "Joh.    BapL    de    SabeUis.   not^rio   nostro  civit.    nostra 

Bononien.  gubematori,"  dated   Roinae,  ap.  S,  Petrum,  1468,  Dec,  6. 

(State  Archives,  Bologna.)    Bolle  e  brevi,  Q.  23.    SeeaboCANENSius, 

S9. 
g  *L.  FerreTTi,  ioc.  cit.,  f.  305.     Cbigi  Library,  Rame^ 
II  Sec  Paul  II.'s  Brief  to  the  Emperor,  in  Muller,  II.,  330, 
IT  •■Repon  of  Ji  P.  Arrivabene  ;  see  Appendix,  N.  26. 
«*  Patbitiu-s,  207. 
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At  this  gate  of  the  city,  Bessarion  made  a  speech, 
and  he  and  Cardinal  d'Estouteville  then  took  their  places, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Emperor.  They  then  proceeded  finst 
to  S.  Marco,  all  the  streets  through  which  they  passed 
being  richly  decorated.  The  Emperor,  clad  in  black,  rode 
with  the  CardinaU  under  a  baldacchino  of  white  silk 
damask,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  bearing  the  Papal 
and  Imperial  arms.  One  of  Frederick's  suite  estimated 
the  number  of  torches  in  the  procession  at  3000.* 

The  Imperial  pilgrim  was  met  in  front  of  St  Peter's  by 
the  clergy  of  the  city  bearing  a  cross  and  relics.  At  the 
fifth  hour  of  the  night  he  entered  tlie  venerable  Basilica,  and, 
going  at  once  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
knelt  "  for  a  long  time  in  prayer."  The  Pope,  who  was 
very  exact  in  matters  of  the  kind,  had  most  minutely 
arranged  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  two  chief  powers  of  Christendom.  This  appeared 
to  their  contemporaries  so  significant  as  a  token  of  the 
relations  then  existing  between  them,  that  Augustinus 
Patritius,  the  Papal  Master  of  Ceremonies,  carefully  tran- 
scribed the  whole  in  a  special  noCe-book.f 

"As  soon,"  Patritius  says, "  as  the  Emperor  beheld  the 

*  Gesch.  W.  vonSchaumburg.S.  See  AMMANATi,Commeiit,Lib.  7  j 
Storia  Napolit.  235  ;  INFESSURA,  1141 ;  and  the*Keport  of  J,  P,  Arriva- 
b(fne  in  Appendix,  N.  a6.  (Gonzaga  Archives.)  Faymcnis  ad  explan- 
anduin  et  cniindandum  stratam  de  Ponte  MoHo  ad  portam  populi  et 
.  .  .  palatium  s.  Marci  arc  noted  in  *Lib.  III.,  Bullet.  Paul!  II.  State 
Archives,  Rome. 

t  First  made  use  of  by  RAVNaldus,  ad  an.  1469,  N.  i,  from  Cod.  F,, 
N.  73,  of  the  Vallic.  Library,  and  afterwards  published  from  the  same 
MS.  by  MABrLLON,  II.,  2 56-72 ;  Pez,  II.,  609-622;  and  Muratohi, 
XXIII.,  305  xe^.  I  cite  from  this  last.  Patritius'  account  is  also  in 
Cod.  Vat.,  B09&  There  is  nothing  of  interest  to  us  in  the  Notula  hist. 
de  Frid,  III,  Itnp.  Romam,  1469,  visitante  in  Cod,  4455,^366,  of  the 
Court  Library,  Vienna, 
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Pope  Upon  his  throne,  he  bent  the  knee  before  him,  and 
repeated  this  act  several  times  during  his  approach.  When 
he  had  got  up  to  the  Pope^  he  did  homage  to  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  by  kissing  his  feet  Paul  11,  bent  his  eyes  upon 
Frederick  with  an  expression  of  great  benevolence,  put  his 
anns  round  him,  and  permitted  him  to  kiss  both  his  knees  ; 
then  he  rose  a  little  and  embraced  him  warmly.  He 
pointed  out  to  him  the  place  he  was  to  take  on  his  right 
hand  above  the  Cardinals.  The  Emperor's  seat,  which  had 
a  back,  was  covered  with  green  cloth,  embroidered  with 
gold  J  the  Papal  throne  was  so  placed  that  the  Emperor's 
seat  was  at  the  same  height  as  the  feet  of  the  Pope,"  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's,  which  were 
accompanied  with  chanted  psalms,  "the  Emperor  departed 
to  a  noble  palace,  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  precious 
tapestr)',  wherein  he  was  to  have  his  abode,  and  every  one 
of  his  people,  according  to  his  rank  and  dignity^  was  con- 
ducted to  a  we!l-appoinled  chamber  therein."* 

The  Christmas  festival  was  celebrated  with  great 
splendour.  "  When  it  came  to  the  holy  Gospel,"  says 
Wilwolt  von  Schaumburg,  "the  Emperor  put  on  a  dal- 
matic The  Pope  gave  him,  as  Was  fitting,  a  costly  hat; 
they  say  that  it  must  have  been  worth  8000  ducats.  And 
when  the  Emperor  was  to  begin  .singing  the  Gospel,  one 
of  the  highest  of  his  servants,  who  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  took  the  hat  from  his  head,  and  put  the  naked 
sword,  which  was  commonly  carried  before  him,  into  his 
hand.  The  Emperor  held  it  solemnly  aloft,  and  ever  and 
anont  while  he  sang  the  Gospel,  he  brandished  the  sword 
lustily." 

After   the   Offertory,  the    Emperor   was   incensed    next 


*  Gesch.  W.  von  Sdiaumburg,  S,    The  Emperor  lived  in  the  part  o|" 
the  Palace  which  he  had  occupied  in  1452.     Patritius,  309. 
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after  the  Pope;  Paul  ll.j  having  given  him  Holy  Com- 
munion with  his  own  hand,  bestowed  on  him  the  kiss  of 
peace.  The  Pope  administered  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to 
the  Emperor,  Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon,  under  the  species 
of  Bread  only,  althoug-h  it  was  usual  to  give  the  Chalice  in 
such  cases  to  all  who  communicated  with  him.  On  this 
occasion  the  practice  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
erroneous  teaching  of  the  Hussites.* 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mass,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
venerated  the  veil  of  St.  Veronica.  Then  Paul  11.  solemnly 
imparted  his  Blessing,  and  an  Indulgence  was  proclaimed. 
After  the  customary  form,  the  words, "  and  for  our  Emperor 
Frederick,  that  the  Lord  God  may  grant  him  victory  over 
the  heretical  Bohemians,  the  Turks,  and  the  other  enemies 
of  the  Christian  name,"  were  added. 

Throughout  these  solemnities,  and  during  the  days  which 
followed  ihem,  Frederick  III.  behaved  towards  the  Pope 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  deference.  When  Paul  tl, 
returned  his  visit,  he  accompanied  him  back  to  his  chamber, 
and,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when  they  quitted  the  Lateran 
together,  Frederick  sprung  forward  to  hold  the  Pope's 
stirrup.  The  Pope,  however,  declared  that  he  would  not 
allow  this,  and  refused  to  mount  until  the  Emperor  had 
dispensed  him  from  receiving,  and  himself  from  rendering, 
this  service.  "The  Pope's  affability,"  Patritiua  observes, 
"  was  thought  all  the  more  of.  because  the  credit  of  the 
Papacy  is  no  less  than  in  former  times,  and  its  power  is 
far  more  considerable  ;  for  God  has  so  disposed  things,  that 
the  Roman  Church,  through  the  sagacity  of  her  Pontiffs, 
and  especially  of  the  present  Pope,  has  so  increased  in 
power  and  wealth,  that  she  can  hold  her  own  by  the  side 

•■  PAI-RITIUS,  2la.  See  AmmaNATI,  !aC.  Cit.  Heimburg's  Apology 
in  Palackv,  Urkutidl.  Beilrage,  657,  shews  that  the  Pope's  precaution 
was  not  uncalled  for. 
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of  kingdoms  of  the  firat  rank.  The  Roman  Empire  on 
the  other  hand,  has  fallen  into  such  deep  decay,  that 
oothing  but  the  name  is  left  to  its  chief.  Under  these 
altered  circumstances,  the  smallest  mark  of  honour  comes 
to  be  very  highly  regarded."  In  the  sequel  he  lays  much 
strcsft  on  the  Pope's  courtesy  towards  the  Emperor,  and 
says  that  he  treated  him  in  all  points  as  an  equal." 

The  ceremony  at  which,  in  presence  of  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor  conferred  knighthood  on  125  Germans  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  provided  an  imposing 
pageant  for  the  Romans,  On  this  occasion  Frederick  HI. 
also  declared  Galeazzo  Maria  to  have  forfeited  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  and  granted  investiture  of  this  fief  to  his  grandson.f 

The  first  point  to  be  discussed  between  Frederick  III. 
and  the  Pope  was  the  war  against  the  Turks  and  the 
Hussites.  A  Public  Con.'5istory  for  this  purpose  was  held 
but  four  days  after  Christmas.  The  Emperor  began  by 
declaring,  through  his  spokesman,  that  it  was  not  merely 
his  vow  which  had  brought  him  to  Rome,  but  also  his 
concern  for  the  general  good,  and  that  he  desired  to  leam 
the  views  of  the  Holy  Father  in  regard  to  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  against  the  Turks.  Paul  H,  caused  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Holy  See  for  this  great  object  to  be  related, 
saying  that  his  resources  were  now  exhausted,  and  it  had 
become  the  duty  of  the  Emperor  to  tounsel  and  to  act 
When  Frederick  explained  that  he  had  come  to  receive, 
and  not  to  give,  counsel,  the  Pope  repeated  what  he  had 

*  PatritiuS.  21S-S.  Sec  CANENsrcs,  8%  and  the  *Kcpoct  <rf 
J.  P.  Arrivabene  of  the  26th  Dtc,  146&,  CoBUga  Archives ;  see 
Appendix,  N.  26-     Reganling  tbe  t-iat  to  ibe  Utenm.  see  Rooaplt. 

251  Jif^  S°°<  S'O^- 

t  CANESaUS,  90 :  Chron.  Eugub^  lOl? ;  PlATIXA,  7S5  ;  Gcsdi.  W. 
^tffli  Schaumburg, 9  ;  GkECOROvii-s,  VIL,isj,5nl«L  See.^DCiOLn. 
I.,  J6^i7- 
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already  said.  The  Emperor  then,  with  his  Counsellors  and 
all  the  Ambassadors  who  were  present,  withdrew  into  an 
adjoining  hall  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  and  remained 
there  for  an  hour.  As  the  result  of  their  consultation,  he 
proposed  that  a  general  assembly  should  be  held  at 
Constance,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Afterwards,  Ammanati  informs  us,  most  of  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  \veigh  matters  at  that  period  doubted 
whether  the  proposal  had  originated  from  the  Emperor, 
who  might  have  been  anxious  to  shew  his  zeal  for  the 
Faith,  or  from  the  politic  Venetians-  The  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals,  however,  were  agreed  that  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  did  not  demand  such  a  measure,  which  past 
experience  had  shewn  to  be  dangerous.  It  was  at  last 
settled  that  the  Ambassadors  of  all  the  Christian  Princes 
should  be  invited,  in  the  name  of  the  two  heads  of 
Christendom,  to  a  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Rome  in 
September,  and  that  the  Venetians  should  be  allowed  to 
levy  a  tenth  part  from  the  clergy,  the  twentieth  part 
from  the  Jews,  and  the  thirtieth  from  the  laity,  in  their 
dominions.* 

It  is  equally  hard  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the 
claims  which  Frederick  at  this  time  made  on  the  Pope, 
and  the  special  purpose  of  the  Imperial  pilgrimage. 
According  to  DliugosSjf  he  sought,  but  did  not  obtain, 
from  the  Holy  See  the  confirmation  of  the  succession  in 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  himself  and  his  son  Maximilian. 
He  would  "  seem  also  to  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
procure  the  transfer  of  the  electoral  vote  belonging  to 
the   Crown   of  Bohemia   to   the   house   of  Austria.     The 

*  Ammanati,  Comment.,  I.,  7,  and  Frederick  III.'s  letter  in 
EoNELLl,  IIL,  271.  See  GebharxjT,  46.  .\5  to  the  tjey:otlations  now 
carried  on  regarding  the  Brixen  affair,  see  SiNNACHER,  VI.,  558. 

+  Dlugossi  Hist.  Pol.,  II.,  4^9. 
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Court  of  Rome  looked  upon  King  Matthias  as  its  principal 
champion  in  Christendom,  and  would  consent  to  nothing 
that  would  be  distasteful  to  him.  In  reference  to  the 
Crown  of  Bohemia,  moreover,  its  views  differed  wholly 
from  those  of  the  Emperor,  as  it  desired  the  suppression 
of  this  dignity/'*  The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand, 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  Order  of  St.  George,  as 
also  the  commencement  of  the  process  of  canonisation 
of  Margrave  Leopold  of  the  house  of  Babenberg,  and  the 
erection  of  two  Bishoprics,  one  at  Vienna  and  one  at 
Wiener- Neustadtf  This  last  measure  fulfilled  a  desire 
which  had  been  ardently  cherished  by  Rudolf  of  Hapsbur^. 
On  the  9th  January,  1469,  the  Emperor  left  Rome, 
enriched  with  many  Indulgences,  relics,  precious  ston^, 
and  pearls-J  The  Pope  had  borne  all  the  expenses  of 
his  suite.§     Cardinals  Capranica  and  Borg-ia  escorted  him 


•  Palackv,  IV.,  3,  554 ;  Rauch,  34, 

t  Gams,  321-2  ;  PottHaSt,  Bibl,  Suppl.,  uo;  and  Wiedemann, 
Bdtr.  X.  Gesch.  d.  Bisthums  Wlener-Ncusladl,  in  Ihc  CEsteiT.  Vicrtcl- 
jahischrift  fiir  Kath.  Theol.,  1864,  III.,  514  Jty.,  all  give  the  year  1468 
as  that  of  (lie  foundation  of  the  Bishopric.  The  Bull  in  Cod,  9309 
of  ihe  Court  Library,  Vienna,  which  the  last-named  author  cites, 
U  certainly  dated  Rojnae,  anno  1468,  Jan.  J  8,  bul  the  note  "pontif 
nostri  anno  quinto  "  she»v5  the  document  co  belong  to  the  year  1469. 
The  Bull  for  the  erection  of  the  Bishopric  of  Vienna,  whose  ongfinaj 
is  in  tlie  ConaisloriaJ  Archives  of  the  Archbishop  ai  Vietina,  has 
also  "■'  pont.  nostria"  quinto"  (this  Bull  is  printed  in  Bull.  V.,  195  seig^ 
but  wrongly  placed  in  the  year  r468).  On  account  of  the  opposition 
trf  the  Bishop  of  Fas^u  it  was  not  solemnly  published  until  14S0  ; 
see  details  in  the  exhaustive  Study  of  Prof.  Kopaluk,  in  Wiener 
Diocesanbl.,  1SS7,  N.  3,  and  Keiblinger,  1.,  659. 

I  PATR[TiuSf3i6;  lNFESSURA,n4i;  Grazian[,64i.  TheCron.Rom,, 
34,  gives  a  wrong  date,  19th,  which  is  repeated  by  LiCHNOWSKY,  115. 

g  According  to  Gottlor,  Cam,  Ap.,  the  festivities,  the  lodging, 
and  entertainment  of  Frederick's  suite  cost  6000  flor.  auri ;  the  Pope 
contributed  3690  florins  from  his  private  purse. 
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as  far  aa  Viterbo.  Here,  as  welE  as  in  Rome  and  through- 
out his  return  journey,  Frederick  III.  conferred  many 
honours.* 

Soon  after  the  Emperor's  return,  the  war,  which  Roberto 
Malatesta's  treacherous  usurpation  of  Rimini  had  rendered 
inevitable,  broke  forth.  The  Pope  and  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  formerly  rival  claimants  for  the  possession  of  the 
city,  now  united  against  Roberto,  who  had  deceived  them 
both,  On  the  28th  May,  1469,  an  alliance  was  concluded, 
by  which  Venice  undertook  to  assist  the  Pope  energetically, 
both  by  land  and  sea^f  Paul  II.  made  haste  to  collect 
troops,  and  took  Napoleone  Orsini  and  Alessandro  Sforza 
into  his  service.^  Lorenzo  Zane,  Archbishop  of  Spalatro, 
was  appointed  Legate  for  the  Papal  army.  The  war  began 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  ii  seemed  as  if  the  crafty 
Malatesta  was  doomed  to  destruction. § 

Things,,  however,  took  a  different  turn.  Roberto's  escape 
was  principally  due  to  "  Federigo  of  Montefeltre,  an  ancient 


*  N.  DELLA  TUCCIA,  94.  For  an  account  of  Fredericlc's  homeward 
journey,  see  SaNSI,  Storia,  64-5  ;  PELLIKI,  69  «y. ;  BONAZZI,  6S.4  ; 
Crjstofani,  327  ;  CrNELLi,  L'lmperiale  castello  presso  Pesaro, 
iSSi  ;  Jahrb.  dcr  Preuss,  Kunsif.,  IX.,  166;  BUBCKHARDT,  I, 
18  seq.^  3rd  ed.  ;  MURATORI,  Ann.  ad  an.  Regarding  his  sojoum 
in  Venice,  see  Sanudo,  11S8;  M.^lipiero,  237;  Gesch.  W.  von 
Schaumburg,  10  stg. ;  MlTTARELlj,  1015  ;  and  TODERlNi,  [3  seq. 

t  UUMONT,    III^    I,    405;    Raynaluus,    ad   an,    1469,   N.  24! 

ROMANIN,  IV.,  333,  N.  2. 

X  A  ■•Letter  of  Napojeone  Orsini  (S,  R.  E.  annorum  gcncralis 
capitaneus)  to  Piero  de'  Medici,  d.  d.  ex  felicibus  caslris  S.  D.  N. 
apud  flumen  Toppini  prope  Fulpn.  die  It.  Aug.,  1469,  is  in  the 
State  .\rchives,  Florence,  Av.  11  print,  f,  17,  f.  736. 

S  J.  P.  Arrivabene  wrote  from  Rnme  to  Mantua  on  the  loth  June, 
1469:  ""La  impresa  de  Arimino  per  quanto  se  comprende  dara 
occasion  de  rumpere  in  trito  la  guerra,  pcrche  se  sente  pur  chel  Re 
fa  adunare  le  gente  suoc  al  Tronto."     Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua. 
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enemy  of  his  house,  who  unexpectedly  became  his  friend 
and  helper."  Federigo.  "  the  most  powerful  feudal  lord  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,"  looked  upon  "the  Pope's  zealous 
and  successful  efforts  to  diminish  the  number  of  feudal 
potentates  in  his  territory  "  as  a  danger  to  himself.*  For 
the  same  reason,  not  only  the  King  of  Naples,  who  was 
almost  always  more  or  less  at  variance  with  the  Pope,+  but 
also  Milan  and  Florence,  declared  against  him.|  All  these 
powers  were  agreed  that  "  any  increase  of  the  authority  of 
the  Popes  in  their  temporaj  principality,"  at  the  expense  of 
its  feudal  nobility,  was  to  be  strenuously  resisted.  "  The 
element  of  weakness,  caused  by  the  partition  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  among  a  number  of  feudal  nobles,"  must  be 
retained,^ 

The  support  of  these  allies  emboldened  Roberto  Malatesta 
to  command  his  General,  Federlgouf  Montefeltre,  to  assume 
the  offensive,  On  the  30th  August,  just  when  Rome  was 
celebrating  the  sixth  anniversary  of  Paul   II.s  elevation  to 

*  SUGENHETM,  345. 

T  Jacobus  TfortUB,  writing  on  the  Ijth  April,  1469,  says  that  ihc 
Pope  was  disposed  for  war,  and  only  contemplated  the  ruin  of  the 
King.  Another  Ambassador  from  Este,  Agastino  de  Bon,  wrote  on  the 
I4t]'  April,  1469:  ■*"  Questo  papa  nie  pare  ogni  di  ingrossa  le  sue 
gente.  Lo  cardinale  de  Napoli,  che  fu  mio  compagno  in  studio,  me 
ha  ditto,  che  lo  Re  de  Napoli  ha  mandate  a  dire  al  papa  che  el  voll& 
intendere  che  homo  el  deblhl  esser  o  de  dio  O  del  diavolo  ;  qiseate  fiono 
le  parole  formale  e  par  voria  fare  certi  capituli  cum  e!  papa,  non  sa 
ancora  se  se  poterano  acordare,  ma  pure  me  pare  che  lo  Re  ogni  otto 
di  ge  da  una  spelaiata."    State  ArcliiveB,  Modena, 

J  On  the  i6th  June,  1469,  Paul  11,  wrote  to  Horence :  *"Horlamur 
in  domino  et  sunimopere  rogamus  deVutionem  Vestram  111  tAmctsi 
Robenus  ipse  ad  vesira  scipendia  conducius  existitj  nihilominus  in  hac 
re  nihil  ipsum  luvetis  auC  presidis  prosequamini  contra  dqs  et  S.  R.  E." 
State  Archives,  Florence,  n,  X„  disi,  IL,  25,  f,  lo-u. 

i~  SUGENHKIM,  344  ;  UGOLINt,  I.,  48;^,  496  ;  REUMONT,  Diploma^isi, 
372  K^. 
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the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,"  he  attacked  the  Papal  array,  and 
completely  routed  it  Three  thousand  prisoners,  a  number 
of  guns  and  other  booty  from  the  enemy's  camp,  were 
seized  by  the  victors.  Amongst  the  spoils  was  all  the 
Legate's  silver  plate.f 

The  consequences  of  this  victory  might  have  been 
serious,  but  Federigo  of  Montefeltre  shrank  from  attacking 
the  actual  territory  of  the  Holy  See.  He  contented  him- 
self with  subjugating  thirty  casties  and  the  territories  of 
Rimini  and  Fano  to  the  authority  of  Roberto  Matatesta, 
and  then,  in  November,  1469,  disbanded  his  troopaj 

The  co-operation  of  Florence  and  Naples,  which  had 
made  this  successful  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  rebellious 
vassal  possible,  deeply  incensed  the  Pope,  Before  the 
assembled  Consistory  he  broke  forth  into  bitter  complaints 
of  the  Medici  and  of  Ferrante.  "The  King,"  he  said  to 
the  Milane.se  Ambassador,  "  immediately  after  my  elevation, 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Ascoli  and  other  things  so 
preposterous  that    I    can  never   be   his  friend.     He   is   so 

*  J.  Trottus'  account  In  a  **Letier  of  the  jolh  Augtist,  1469.  State 
Archives,  Modena. 

t  See  AMMANATl,  Comment.,  I,,  5,f.  375  ^e^,  ;  Epist.,  174^?^.,  I76«f . 
Vespas.  da  Bisllcci  in  MAI,  I.,  107-I08  ;  TONtNt,  V.,  336  sei/.  ;  SUCEN- 
HEIM,    JI44;   ReUMONT,    III.,   1,   t$y  ;   and    ROHRHACHER-KNOPFLER, 

236,  follow  Muratori  in  naming  Ihe  ijrrt  Aiitjust  as  the  day  of  the 
battle.  The  dale  given  above  is  that  in  the  Annat.  Forliv.^  228,  and  in 
the  document  in  Reumont,  Diplomazia,  373.  The  Cronica  di  Bologna, 
777,has  the  agch  ;  CANENSiys.gz,  and  NoTar  Giacomo,  116-17, men- 
tion the  3i5t  Au^stv  On  the  jtli  Sept.,  1469,  *J,  Trottus  declares  that 
the  Pope  had  received  a  letter  concetTiing  Ihe  defeat.  (State  Archives, 
Modena.)  *AngeIus  Azarolus  informs  Pietro  Dielisalvi,  es  Ferrara, 
2nd  Sept.,  1469,  that  the  army  of  the  Church  had  been  defeated,  "e 
foirsi  plu  grassamente  che  non  si  dice  qui."  State  Archives,  Florence, 
Stroiz.,  36s,  f.  SB. 
X  Cronica  di  Bologna,  777. 
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crafty  and  malignant  that  no  one  can  trust  him.  Moreover, 
he  is  no  son  of  King  Alfonso's;  Pope  Calixtus  told  me  the 
names  of  his  real  parents."* 

The  confederatKi  were  in  no  way  intimidated  either  by 
Paul  II.'s  complaints  or  by  the  warlike  preparations  which 
he  carried  on  with  much  energy.-j-  On  the  contrary,  in 
July.  1470,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Florence  renewed  their 
alliance,  and  determined,  with  their  uriited  forces,  to  protect 
Malatesta  against  the  Pope,  not  only  in  the  possession  of 
Rimini,  but  also  "  in  that  of  all  the  conquests  which  he  had 
since  made  in  the  States  of  the  Church  or  might  yet  make, 
unless  within  two  months  the  Fope  should  agree,  on  his 
restoration  of  these  spoils,  to  be  reconciled  to  him  and  to 
invest  him  with  the  remainder  of  his  family  dominions."  J 

Hard  as  it  was  for  Paul  II.,  he  was  compelled  to  yield, 
for  he  knew  that  his  Venetian  countrymen  and  allies  were 


*  1  find  Ihis  sUlement,  which  has  not  hillierto  been  made  public,  in 
a  *Letter  from  Nicodenius  de  Pontremoli,  dated  Rome,  1469,  OcLji. 
Speaking  of  Paid  II.,  he  says;  •"Poi  dissc  dc  Ic  stranie  cose  havia 
volute  da  lui  fui  ad  havergli  facto  domandare  Ascoli  quamprinium  fo 
assumpto  al  poncificalo  ei  altre  domande  adeo  enorme  che  mai  gli 
poria  esaer  amico,  ne  persona  se  po5se^■a  fidare  de  lui,  onio  h  ficw  e 
de  mala  natura,  fin  a  dimii  non  e  fi^Siolo  del  Re  Aiphonso  et  como 
papa  Calista  glj  hana  dicto  el  patre  el  la  maCrc,  qua):  lia  dicii  ad  me," 
Slate  Archives,  Milan,  PoL  Est. 

f  In  a  •iJes.patch,  dated  Rome,  14,69,  Sept,  14,  J.  P.  Arrivabene 
says  :  *"  Qui  non  se  aitendc  ad  akro  se  non  a  le  provision  de  remetter 
quesie  gente  eccles."  (Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.)  The  preparatioas 
were  considered  very  onerous.  "All  the  Cardinals,"  wrote  •Angelo 
Accialoli  from  Rome  on  the  12th  Dec.,  1469,  "wish  for  peace,  but  with 
honour  to  the  Pope  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Stales  of  the  ChurcK" 
On  tlic  aolh  Dec,  1469,  he  wTote :  *"La  S.  de  N.  S.  non  puo  lasciare 
Arimino  sanza  ^ran  vergogna  e  carico  suo  e  damno  della  chiesa." 
Jtoth  these  •Despatches  are  in  the  Stale  Archives,  Modena. 

t  DUMONT,  III.,  I,  354  jffff.,  408;  MOHBio,  Vi.,  377»  393  «^, ; 
SUGENHEIM,  345. 
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playing  a  very  double  game, "  more  intent  on  the  extension 
of  their  own  power  in  the  Romagna  than  on  the  support  of 
the  Papal  government"*  A  yet  more  decisive  influence  was 
exercised  by  an  event  which  now  filled  Christendom  in 
general  and  Italy  in  particular  with  fear :  Negropont  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.f 

•  Reumont,  III,  I,  157-8 ;  Balan,  v.,  198.  Regarding  the  delay 
of  the  Venetian  subsidies,  see  the  *Letter  of  J.  Trottus  of  the  30th 
Aug.,  1469.    State  Archives,  Modena. 

t  Malatesta  was  not  actually  put  in  possession  of  the  fief  of  Rimini 
and  its  territory  until  after  the  death  of  Paul  IL  ;  see  Tonini,  V.,  347 
seq.  ;  BAIJ3I,  III.,  208. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

The  Fall  of  Negropont,  and  the  Negotiations  ih  Italy  and 
Germany  regardinc  the  Turkish  Quf^tion,— The  DiGNinr 
or  Duke  of  Fkrrara  CoNrEKRED  upon  Bobso  d'Este. — 
Sudden  Death  of  the  Pope. 


Ever  since  the  naval  fortunes  of  Venice  had,  under  the 
command  of  Niccolo  Canale  (1468),  taken  a  more  favourable 
turn,  Sultan  Mahomet,  with  the  energy  which  was  his 
characteristic,  had  laboured  to  increase  and  improve  his 
fleet.  Many  new  ships  of  war  were  built,  and  numerous 
Jews  and  Greeks,  then  deemed  the  best  seamen,  were 
engaged  to  man  them.  In  the  spring  of  1470,  he  thought 
that  the  favourable  moment  had  arrived  for  avenging  his 
former  defeat  and  dealing  a  crushing  blow  to  the  Venetian 
power.  Mahomet  himself  set  out  for  Greece  at  the  head  of 
an  army  more  than  100,000  strong,  while  Mahmoud  Pasha, 
with  a  fleet  of  about  400  vessels,  looof  which  were  men-of-war, 
put  to  sea.  In  the  latter  half  of  June  the  tidings  that  this 
great  expedition  was  on  the  way  reached  Venice,  and  from 
thence  passed  on  to  Rome.*  It  was  not  yet  known  for 
certain  that  Euboea.  "the  pearl  of  the  Italian  dominions  in 

*  **Letter  of  Cardinal  Gonzaga  to  bis  fether,  dated  Rome,  1470, 
June  30  {Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua)  ;  here,  as  well  as  in  MaLIpiero, 
51,  the  number  of  Turkish  vessels  is  given  at  400 ;  other  authorities 
menlion  300  ;  see  Cronica  di  Bologna,  779  :  *Lelter  of  A,  Hyranus  of 
the  igih  Aug.,  1470,  Cod.  3477,  f.  3b,  of  tlie  Court  Library,  Vienna, 
See  also  MAGISTRETTI,  341. 
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Greece,"  was  its  goal,  but  the  greatness  of  the  peril  was 
manifest  A  Consistory  was  at  once  suminoned  in  an 
unusual  manner  by  the  Fope  ;  Cardinal  Gonzaga  informy 
us  that  he  was  prepared,  for  the  sake  of  restoring;  peace  in 
Italy,  to  renounce  his  claim  to  Rimini  and  the  other  places 
taken  from  him  in  the  war,  and  that  a  Congregation  of 
Cardinals  was  appointed  to  take  counsel  regarding  further 
measures.*  tn  view  of  the  confusion  prevailing  in  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  Italy,  and  the 
failure  of  all  former  attempts  f  at  combination  against 
the  ancestral  enemy  of  Christian  civilisation,  the  task  was 
somewhat  hopeless.  Yet  Paul  II.  at  once  issued  an  urgent 
general  appeal  for  help.  King  Ferrante  of  Naples,  who^ 
next  to  Venice,  seemed  the  most  immediately  threatened, 
declared  his  readiness  not  only  to  join  a  general  alliance  of 
all  the  Christian  powers,  but  also  to  enter  into  a  special 
agreement  with  Venice  and  Rome,  As  the  bitter  enmity 
which  existed  between  Venice  and  Milan  left  little  prospect 
of  a  general  alliance  among,  the  Princes  of  Christendom, 
Paul  II.,  forgetting  the  injuries  which  he  had  received  from 


•  This  Consistory,  which  has  hitherto  remained  unknou-n,  is  men- 
tioned by  Cardinal  Conzaga  in  ihe  **Letter  cited  in  note  gn  previous  p. 

+  The  accounts  of  the  Congress  h«ld  in  Rome,  in  (he  autujtin  of  1 469, 
to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  tine  Turks  and 
Hussites,  are  very  scanty,  Frederick  111.  seUl  Hinderliach  on  this 
occasion  as  his  represicntative  (BONELLI,  III.,  270-71).  The  passage 
of  tnany  Envoys  is  mentioned  by  K.  DELLa  Tuccia,  97.  It  appears 
from  a  *Leiler  of  the  City  of  Cologne  to  Dr  "Wolter  van  Bilssen," 
dated  1469,  June  22  (Cologne  City  Archives,  Letter-book  29,  f.  33b), 
that  even  the  German  cities  were  called  upon  by  Frederick  III.  tu 
send  Envoys,  Nicodemus  de  Pontremoli,  thi>  representative  of  Milan, 
who  was  himself  devoid  of  zeai  for  ihe  Turkish  war  (see  EUSER, 
Beiiehungen,  153),  in  a  *L«tlcr  dated  RomCj  1469,  Nov,  aq,  admits 
that  the  Pope  had  the  cause  much  at  heart  (ha  molto  al  COre).  State 
Archives,  Milan. 
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the  Neapolitan  monarch,  acceptad  his  second  proposal. 
He  gave  orders  that  eight  of  the  Cardinats,  postponing  all 
other  business,  should  assemble  once  in  every  four  days  to 
take  counsel  regarding  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  Their 
first  meeting  was  held  on  the  Sth  August,  at  which  time  no 
answer  had  yet  been  received  from  either  Milan  or  Florence 
to  the  Papal  Briefs  despatched  to  them  at  the  same  date 
as  that  to  Naples.  From  the  outset  it  was  evident  to  all 
experienced  persons  that  the  negotiations  were  likely  to  be 
extremely  protracted,*  On  the  3rd  of  August  a  fresh  Brief 
had  been  addressed  to  Florence,  and  also  to  Milan,  insisting 
on  the  imminent  danger  with  which  the  siege  of  Negroponc 
threatened  Italy,  and  exhorting  these  powers  to  despatch 
Envoys.-|- 

Meanwhile,  the  growing  power  of  Islam  had  again  given 
proofs  of  its  strength  ;  on  the  12th  July,  after  a  desperate 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  Negropont,  which 
had  been  accounted  impregnable,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turlis.J  The  terrible  tidings  caused  the  greatest 
consternation  throughout  Italy,  and  nowhere  was  the 
feel i ng  more  intense  than  in  Venice.  The  M il anese 
Ambassador  to  that  city,  in  a  despatch  of  the  7th  August, 
said  that  he  had  seen  the  proud  nobles  weep  as  if  their 
own   wives  and  children   had   been  slain.     "  All    Venice," 


*  •*Report  of  Jacobus  Trotnis  to  Borso  of  Este,  dated  Rome,  147a, 
Aug.  8.    Stale  Archives,  Modena, 

t  MrLLES,  Doc,  2II-12  ;  where  is  also  10  be  found  ihe  answer  of 
the  4th  of  August  expressed  in  terms  of  general  goodwill. 

J  ZrNKJitsEN,  II.,  333  sff.\  Vast,  3?g  sef.;  Komanin,  IV..  357 
stf.  i  Rivista  Maritt.,  iSSG,  Luglio-Agosto,  and  Arch.  Venctov 
XXXII.,  p.  II.,  p.  a67.  The  Brief  concerning  Niccolo  de  Canale, 
given  in  part  and  without  date  by  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1470,  N.  17^ 
is  in  *Lib.  hiev.  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Valican^  I2,  f.  61,  dated 
34Ch  Dec.,  1470.    See  Bibliafilo,  VII.,  40. 
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he  added,  some  days  later,  "is  struck  with  dismay;  the 
inhabitants,  half-dead  with  fear,  say  that  the  loss  of  all 
their  possessions  on  the  mainland  would  have  been  a  less 
disaster."  *  "  The  glory  and  credit  of  Venice  are  destroyed," 
wrote  the  chronicler  Malipiero,  "  our  pride  is  humb!ed."f 

The  conquest  of  Euboea  by  the  Turks  was  in  fact  an 
event  of  such  importance  that  the  latest  historian  of 
Greece  considers  it  as  the  close  of  an  epoch.  Ail  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  fraction,  were  now 
in  the  clutch  of  the  Sultan.  Venice  "was  driven  back  into 
Crete  and  a  few  small  islands  and  fortn^sses  on  the  outer 
rim  of  Greece.''^ 

The  alarm  of  the  Venetians  was  increased  by  the 
strained  relations  which  existed  between  them  and  the 
Pope,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Hungary,  as  well 
as  by  the  openly  hostile  attitude  of  Duke  Galeazzo  Maria 
Sforza,  who  was  the  centre  of  a  party  which  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Republic,  and 
recover  the  territory  surrendered  in  14S4.  In  Bergamo, 
Crema,  and  Brescia  an  immediate  invasion  of  Milanese 
troops  was  apprehended  ;  guards  were  doubledj  and  the 
Work  Olf  strengthening  the  defences  was  carried  on  day 
and  night.§  Happily,  the  King  of  Naples  declared  to 
the  representative  of  Milan  that,  in  presence  of  the 
actual  danger  from  Turkey,  he  would  take  no  part  in 
any   attack  upon  Vcnice.ll     The  attitude  of  the   King   of 


*  See  the  Despatch  from  the  Milanese  State  Archivies  iti  Magis- 
TRETTi,  34?,  see  101, 

t  Malipiero,  59.  The  terror  was  great  in  Naples  anj  Sicily,  where 
all  [he  harbours  were  placed  In  a  s-tate  of  defence  ;  see  Blasi,  Storia 
di  Sicilla,  II.,  648. 

I  Hertzberg,  II.,  603;  seelH.,  3JfV' 

§   MaGISTRETTI,  81,  89,  92-4,  101,  106. 

II  Ibid.,  114,  116. 
VOL.  IV.  N 
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Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  reassuring. 
Paul  ILf  however,  with  a  true  sense  of  his  high  position, 
laid  aside  alt  resentment  against  Venice,  and  laboured 
earnestly  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  conclusion 
of  an  alliance  against  the  Turks*  On  the  35th  August 
he  informed  all  the  Christian  powers  of  the  fail  of  Xegro- 
pont.  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  danger  which  lowered 
from  the  East,  and  urgently  implored  assistance;  prompt 
action  on  their  part,  he  said,  would  give  him  the  greatest 
consolation-t  The  Pope  earnestly  entreated  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  who  had  attacked  the  Lords  of  Correggio.  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  and  urgently  admonished  the  Venetians 
to  desist  from  the  works  they  had  begun  on  the  Mincio, 
which  were  a  menace  to  the  Marquess  of  Mantua,  and 
were  calculated  to  excite  fresh  troubles.^  Paul  IL 
himself  set  a  good  example,  by  determining  to  waive 
his  rights  regarding  Rimini,  and  to  refrain  from  punishing 
the  Neapolitan  King.  On  the  iSth  of  September  an 
invitation  was  addressed  to  all  the  Italian  powers,  calling 
upon  them  to  send  Ambassadors  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  consult  on  measures  for  the  general 
defence  and  the  preservation  of  their  own  liberties.§ 


•  See  Paul  IL's  *Brief  to  Florence  of  the  23rd  Aug,  1470.  Statt 
Archives,  Florence,  X-U.-JS,  f-  25-6. 

t  **Brier  to  Frankfort-au- Maine,  daL  RoOiae,  1470,  Octavo  Cal. 
Sept.,  in  ihe  Archives  of  thai  City.  A  similar  Letter  to  Joh.  de 
Sabaudia  comes  Gebennensis^  is  in  the  Stale  Archives,  Turin,  and 
the  one  to  Cologne  in  the  City  Archives,  Or.  Pgm,,  arrived  with 
the  appended  Bull,  according  to  the  entry  in  the  Chancery, 
Nov.  23,  r47o.  I  found  in  the  R.  T.  A.,  I.  (SecL  V.),  f.  135.  of  the 
Krcisarchiv,  Bamberg,  a  German  translation  of  the  Brief,  also 
addressed  to  Margiavx  Albiecht  df  Brandenburg  on  the  Z5th  August, 
1470. 

I  RayNaLDUs,  ad  an.  i470j  N.  39-40. 

§  /*»rf.,  ad  an.   1470,  N.  41.    The  reports  prev^lem  ai  this  time 
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The  Pope  had  no  more  zealous  supporter  in  his  labours 
than  Cardinal  Bessarion,  who  addressed  several  long  circular 
letters  to  the  Italian  Princes  and  people,  vividly  representing 
the  magnitude  of  the  coinmon  peril  and  the  necessity  for 
unanimous  action  against  their  cruel  foe.*  With  the 
impression  of  his  soul-stirring  words  fresh  on  their  minds, 
the  Italian  Envoys  commenced  their  deliberations  in  Rome. 
There  were  apprehensions  to  be  removed  and  disputes  to 
be  settled,  but  at  length  the  efforts  of  Paul  II.  were 
crowned  with  success-f  On  the  22nd  December,  1470,  a 
general  defensive  alliance  of  the  Italian  State.5  against  the 
Turks  was  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  the  League  of  Lodt, 
Roberto  Malatesta  being  included  among  its  members.]: 
Public  thanksgivings  were  offered  and  bonfires  kindled 
throughout  the  States  of  the  Church  by  desire  of  Paul  11, § 

concerning  a  defeat  of  the  Turkish  Hee:  were  noi  confirmed  ;  see 
the  *Letter  of  jacobus  Aziarolus  to  Pietro  Dietisalvi,  dated  Rome, 
1470,  Sept.  20:  *'Le  novcUe  vostte  ddla  ropta  della  armaca  del 
Turcho  non  graniscono."  C.  STro^z.,  365,  f.  (06,  State  Archives, 
Florence. 

*  Vast,  3.85  st-^.  On  the  i^lh  Dec,  1470,  Bessarion  setit  them  to 
Guillaunie  Fichat,  Prof,  in  Paris.  See  the  *Cardinal's  Letter  of  that 
dale  in  Cod,  Vat.,  3586,  Vatican  Library. 

t  See  RavNaLDUS,  ad  an.  [470,  N,  38;  and  WtJRDTWElN,  Nov. 
Subs,,  XIII.,  pp.  68-70.  Paul  II-  also  sp^jaks  of  his  labours  lo  promote 
a  league  of  Italians  in  the  "Brief  of  the  20th  Dtc.,  1470,10  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  explains  that  the  representative  of  Modena,  Jacobus 
Tro'ttus,  had  been  unjustly  calumniacpd,  Lib.  brev..  12,  f.  58,  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

I  Leibniz,  Cod.  439-30;  Du  Mont,  III^  2,  29-50;  Ravnaldus, 
ad  an.  1470,  N.  4a.    See  Tr[Nchera,  I.,  LX. 

g  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1470,  N.  43.  In  the  State  Archives  at 
Bologna  I  saw  the  original  of  the  Brief  published  by  Raynaldus 
from  Lib,  brev,,  and  also  by  LOnig,  Cod.  Dipl.  Ital.,  IV.,  184-5.  It 
bears  the  address :  Joh.  Bapt.  de  SabcUts,  gub.  Botioriiae.  (The  Cr. 
di    Bologna,  783,  spteaks   of  the  joy  which  it  an-akened.)     Similar 
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or 


igum  At  bopes  of  1 
Sfanft  Ad  wattwb 

■ittaBc  iMMctf  to  a  nr 

k  addc^bocMi 
buld  «idi  Miba.awL  lOw  l» 
■rkfa  the  Sohao,  kad  •cordy 

Id    WtJMisc  asd  uoinaiiy  Inc  pn&pBCt 

CtMkiai  FraaoHco  PicoaUmnai,  Ac  LrffOc 
kfi  Eooe  oa  tlw  ]$tfa  March,  I47i.«  to  proceed  a  ! 
twnncc  to  Ratiabon.  when:  a  Diet  was  Co  open  « 
of  April 

KccokMDtnt  was  cboaeo  lor  this  missaon.  fint,oa 
of  his  "  disttogiiuhed  personal  qnaHtieSt'  ; 
*T*— *T  be  could  speak  Gennan,{  and  was 
\*itt%  \\.,  whose  memory  was  still  warmly  cherislied  at 
Imperial  Court."!; 


wCK  sent  to  {^ubennL  Harcbic,  rcct. 
FfddUK,  Vtce-Prcsidot  of  the  Hoiieariaii  AcMlemy^ 

*    KU/UOirT,  LOMAIO,  I,  212,  2Dd  cd. 

t  Cu»»ivi,9$, 

{  *AciB  CoMoL,  t  42.  Seem  Aixhitvs  of  tlw  V^ 
fldnft  aomiialWD  aj   Lqcate  in  Alemapiam   had  taken  place   ob   dK 
I  Ml  Pebnu/y,  lo£.  £it. 

g  See  A.  Pklritiitt  in  Frehek,  11^  14$.  (n  a.  Inter  of  1485,  &m 
Carduul  oj^un  aJiudes  to  tui  koowledge  of  the  Cemuo  language  :  sat 
jAHKn*  IIUJIJ.  Itwas,at  tfai»  lime,  the  cttstom  of  the  Rooun  Cooft, 
when  powiUe,  to  fend  repreoentaih-es  icquatoted  nith  the  Uagaa^ 
nf  the  counlrc*  to  which  they  wetc  accrct^ted ;  the  contempokary 
Vnnch  Nuncio  ondentwd  French  ;  tee  Auiuxati,  CommenL,  L  VII. 

II  ReissEKMAVKK,  \„  18-^  ;  see  lU  J5. 
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He  entered  RatJsboa  on  the  ist  May,  where  al]  his 
energies  had  first  to  be  applied  to  the  allaying  of  the  ill- 
feeling  occasioned  by  the  prolonged  delay  of  the  Emperor, 
His  position  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one :  "  he  desired  and 
was  even  bound  to  defend  the  Emperor,  ajid  yet  he  could 
not  altogether  deny  the  justice  of  the  complaints  made  by 
the  impatient  Assembly."*  At  last,  on  the  i6th  June, 
Frederick  III.  arrived,  and  "the  great  Christian  Diet" 
began  on  the  24th.  During  the  deliberations  which  ensued, 
the  zeal  displayed  by  Cardinal  Ficcolomiiii  fully  justified 
the  repeated  commendations  of  the  Popcf  But  neither  his 
acknowledged  eloquence,  nor  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
unhappy  victims  of  the  Turkish  invasion  from  Croatia, 
Carniola,  and  Styria,  sufficed  to  remove  the  manifold 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  unanimous  and  energetic  action. 
"  The  question  of  aid  against  the  Turks  proceeds  so 
slowly/'  wrote  an  Italian  Ambassador  on  the  7th  July, 
"that  the  Cardinal  Legate  is  wearied  to  death,  and  looks 
for  little  result  from  this  Diet,  on  which  he  had  built  such 
great  hopes."*  After  fully  four  weeks  of  negotiations,  no 
decisive  resolution  binding  all  the  states  of  the  Empire 
had  been  arrived  at  "All  went  well  till  it  came  to  the 
determination  of  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  each 
power,  because,  up  to  that  point,  general  promises  and 
offers  sufficed  ;  but  when  definite  engagements  were  to  be 
set  down  in  black  and  white,  difficulties  of  all  kinds  were 
raised,  absurd  pretexts  invented,  conditions  imposed,  and 
fresh  proposals  made  to  escape  the  obnoxious  task."  For 
a  little  while,  to  the  delight  of  the  Cardinal,  things  seemed 
again  to  take  a  more  favourable  turn  ;   but  the  issue  of  this 

»   ReiSSeR MAYER,  I.,  54-5, 

t  Sec  in  Appendix,  N.  jj7  atid  39,  the  two  *Briefs  from  the  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican. 
X  Ucportof  A.  iJonanus  in  REiS£ij;RMAYEit,  II.,  126. 
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Diet,  the  largest  within  the  memor>'  of  man. 
better  thafi  that  of  those  which  had  preceded  it.  "  Private 
interests  on  all  sides  outweighed  the  general  interests  of  the 
Kmpire."*  Only  two  among  the  Princes — Ernest.  Electorof 
Saxony,  and  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  Pope  at  Ratisbonf — sent  troops  to  the 
threatened  frontiers;   none  of  the  others  stirred. 

•■  O  the  blindness  of  men!"  exclaims  Rodericus 
Arevaio.  "  The  Catholic  Princes  see  the  blazing  t 
o(  the  infidel  at  their  very  doors,  ready  to  set  fire  to  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  while  they  arc  squabbling^ 
each  one  for  his  portion-  With  their  own  eyes  they  behold 
the  destruction  of  the  Faithful,  while  every  heathen  jeers  at 
their  struijgles  to  conquer  each  other,  without  thinkii^  of 
saving  themselves."^  m^M 

Besides  the  threatened  danger  from  Turkey,  the  year 
147I  had  brought  many  other  troubles  to  Paul  II.  At  its 
very  outset,  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  the  Bolo^ese 
territory;!    in  Florence,  as  well  as  in  Venice,  there  had 

*  ReissermaveRj  U.f  73  sfg.,  113  seff.    See  Scmweizer,  Voixesck 
des  schwiib.  Bundes,  55  jry  (Zurich,  tS76) ;  and  Gothejn,  Volks 
gungen,  3  seg,  and  42. 

t  See  in  Appendix,  N.  41,  the  *Brief  of  Mth  June,  i^ju  Scotl 
Archives  of  Ihe  Vatican. 

;  "O  mortaliuni  ingenia  sinislris  passionibus  lenebrau 
calholicL  princlpes  commune  omnium  regnoruni  tncendium  ab  in 
bus  paiari,  dum  ipsi  inter  se  super  regnis  conccrtant.  Cemuni  omni 
fidelium  naufragium,  ipsi  i.etn  non  de  saluie,  sed  ut  eihnicus  ille  dicebai 
aut  potius  irridebat  super  gubematione  contendunL  Rodericks  tpist 
Calagurritait  ad  nv.  patn  et  dom.  d.  Rodericum  Borja  S.  R.  E. 
card,  et  vicecanc.  liber  de  ori^De  et  differcnlia  principatus  itnpei 
et  regalis  el  de  antiquilale  et  iusticia  utnusque."  Cod.  Vat.,  4881, 
Vatican  Library.  This  MS.  is  richly  adorned  with  miniaium, 
no  doubt  (he  copy  presented  to  the  Cardinal. 

§  See  Paul  Il.'s  ♦Brief  to  Alex,  de  Pcnisio  cpiscopatus  nostrt 
viciitius,  daL  Romac,  1471,  Jan.  it.    State  Archives.  Bologna,  Q.  «. 
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been  "  troublesome  diHcussions "  about  the  contributions 
for  the  Turkish  war,  and  scarcely  anywhere,  either  in 
Italy  or  elsewhere,  was  any  genuine  zeal  for  the  defence 
of  Christendom  to  be  found*  Tidings  of  a  very  anxious 
nature  had  come  from  the  Knights  of  St  John  at  Rhodes, 
It  would  appear  that,  for  some  time  past,  the  Christians  in 
that  island  had  completely  lost  heart.  Paul  11.  hastened 
to  encourage  the  Knights  to  stand  firm,  promised  assistance, 
and  exhorted  them  to  put  the  fortifications  of  the  island 
into  a  state  of  thorough  repairf  A  serious  attack 
of  the  Turks  might,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  island,  have  been  successful.  Happily,  no  such 
attempt  was  made,  the  attention  of  Mahomet  being 
at  that  time  much  engaged  by  the  Turcoman  Prince 
Usunhassan. 

Of  a]3  the  Italian  Princes,  no  one  was  on  more  friendly 
terms  with  Paul  II.  than  Duke  Borso  of  Modena  ;  there 
was  much  intellectual  sympathy  between  them,  both  were 
warm  patrons  of  Art,  and  had  a  taste  for  external  splendour, 
which  the  Duke,  as  well  as  the  Pope,  believed  to  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  popular  mind. J  Borso's  most  ardent 
desire  wa.s  to  add  the  ducal  title  of  Ferrara  to  that  of 
Modena;  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  II.  he  had  vainly 

*  In  the  *Brief  of  the  20th  Dec.,  njo,  to  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
mentioned  in  stt^a,  p.  1 79,  note  t,  Paul  1 1.  dwells  on  the  confidence  mth 
which  he  had  hoped  for  aid  from  the  Italians,  Secret  Archives  of  the 
Vatican. 

+  See  in  Appendix,  30,  31,  and  33,  the  *Brief5  of  30th  Jan.  and  12th 
March,  1471.  With  regard  to  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Knig^hts 
of  St  John,  held  in  Rome,  and  the  appointment  by  Paul  I[.  of 
Ciambattista  Orsini  as  Grand-Master  (1467),  sec  BOSIO,  234  tff., 
143  My. 

I  See  MiJNTz,  Renaissance,  328.  Re^rding  Borso's  promotion  of 
Art,  see  Atti  d.  Romagna,  1 1 1.,  3^6  si^.,  ^nl  Series ;  and  Ventuk)  in 
[be  Rivisi.  St.  lt.il.,  U.,  &89-749. 
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laboured  for  the  realisation  of  this  wish.*  Under  Paul  11. 
further  negotiations  were  carried  on,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
147 1,  they  were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,"!- 

Borso  came  to  Rome  to  receive  his  new  dignity.  On 
the  13th  March  he  left  Ferrara  with  an  almost  royal  tra-in. 
The  Lords  of  Carpi,  Correggio,  Mirandola,  and  Scandiano 
formed  part  of  the  company,  and  a  host  of  nobles  and 
knights;  there  were  more  than  700  horses  and  250  mules,  all 
adorned  with  cosily  trappings,  and  some  ofthem  bearing  the 
arms  of  Este.  ?aul  II.  sent  his  friend,  the  Archbishop  of 
Spalatro,  to  welcome  the  Duke,*  who,  on  his  arrival  in 
Rome,  was  received  by  Cardinals  Barbo  and  Gonzaga,  all 
the  great  Barons,  the  Ambassadors,  the  Senate,  and  all 
the  other  city  dignitaries.  A  contemporary  informs  us 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  no  such  honours  had 
ever  been  accorded  to  any  King  or  Kmperor  as  \^erc  now 
paid  to  Borso. §  Festal  music  resounded  through  the 
richly -decora  ted  streets  which  he  traversed  on  his  way 
to  the  Vatican.     Shouts  of  "  Paulo,  Paulo!  Borso,  Borso E " 

•  Sec  A  *ljetter  from  Card,  GotinAg^  to  his  father,  dated  Rome,  1463, 
Feb.  I  s-    Gonzagn  Archives,  Mantus. 

f  Considering  the  goud  relations  which  existed  between  Paul  II. 
and  Borso,  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  a  *'Brief  addressed  to  him 
on  the  31st  Dec,  i4?o,  admonishiny  him  to  pay  his  tribute,  inasmuch 
as  the  Apostolic  Treasury  has  to  meel  great  expenses  in  the  defence 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.  Lib,  brev.,  iz,  f.  63b.  Secret  Archives  of  the 
Vatican. 

t  See  in  Appendix,  N.  32,  the  *Brief  of  jrd  March,  1471,  from  the 
Stale  Archives,  iModena. 

g  Atli  d,  deput.  p.  le  prov.  Moden,.  II.,  307  (1864).  Besides  the 
description  here  given  from  the  Archives  of  Modeno,  see  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Chron,  Estense  in  MURATORl,  XV„  542;  INFESSURA. 
1 142,  and  csf>ecially  a  verj'  detailed  *Report  from  ihe  Jurist  Fninciscus 
Ariostus  to  Ercole  d'Esce,  dated  Rome,  1471,  April  3  (not  t,  gs 
Cregobovius,  VII.,  224,  jrd  ed.,  has  it).  Cod.  J..  VIU  261,  Chigi 
Library,  Rome. 
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from  the  crowd  minyled  with  the  clang  of  the  trumpets. 
The  Pope  received  his  visitor  seated  or  a  throne  adorned 
with  jjpld  and  ivory,  and  the  Palace  of  Cardinal  Castiglione, 
whfch  adjoined  the  Vatican,  was  assigned  to  him  as  his 
residence.*  The  rest  of  his  followers  were  provided  for, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Apostolic  Treasury,  in  the  numerous 
inns  which  then  existed  in  Rome.f 

On  Palm  Sunday,  after  Ma^is,  Paul  II.  assembled  the 
Cardinals  and  informed  them  of  his  intention  regarding 
Borso.  They  all  approved  of  the  Pope's  decision,  and 
the  Duke  was  then  called  in.  Paul  II.  told  him  what 
had  pa.ssed,  and  Borso  warmly  expressed  his  gratitude.^ 

*  "*Questo  e  uno  magna  regale  et  eminente  palla;co  non  moUo 
distante  dal  pomiflcalc  quale  g:ia  la  recolenda  memorin  de  Tnonsignor 
Constanciense  havcassi  fabricado  cum  spesa  non  vulgare  e  cum 
adminibile  iiwegtio."  F,  Ario5tus  in  the  *Report  cited  in  note  S  on 
preceding  page.  I  inland  elsewhere  to  publish  his  description  of  ihc 
Street  decorations,  which  is  of  value  as  bearing  on  the  history  of 
Renaissance  Art  and  culture. 

t  *Lib.  quinius  Bullet.  Patili  II.,  p.  205  se^.,  gives  the  payments 
pro  infrascriptis  personia  ho&pitibus  in  alma  urbe  el  pro  experts,  fact.  d. 
march-  Ferrarie — in  all  flor.  aur.  de  cain,  sept^eni  mlllia  nonin^entoa 
triginta  ocio,  b.  XLIIII.,  d.  XII.  This  sum  represents  only  a  part  of 
the  ouUay,  which,  according  to  CanensiuSi  96,  amounted  to  14,000 
({olden  florins:  in  ihe  same  *Lib.  ciuintus  other  payments  are  entered, 
'■/f'l  "pro  luminarihus  in  dicto  castro  [S.  Angeli]  pro  adventu  ill.  duels 
Mmine."  1st  April,  1471,  These  reconU  have  a  special  interest  from 
the  fact  that  they  give  the  names  of  the  Koman  inns  of  the  period. 
We  have  Hoipa  ad  ioUm,  ad ipatam,  ad iurrim^.  ad mrvim,  ad  ifdiain, 
ad  tUTViiti  hi  campo _flBrae,  ad  ciimellum,  ad  coronam,  nd  iuntuH,  ad 
teuCum^  ltd  anj^tlum^  ad  S,  Calkerinam^iid  galeam  and  Hospitiisii  ad 
dulpkinum  and  ad  S,  Triffoncm.  (Slate  Archives,  Rome.)  Some  of 
these  names  are  still  kept  up.  See  the  unhappily  incomplete  Notigie 
storiche  intoma  aJla  origine  dei  nomi  di  alcune  oslcrie,  etc.,  di  Roma, 
by  A.  Rulini,  Roma,  C855. 

I  *Leiier  of  Cardinal  Fr.  Gonzaga  of  ist  April,  1471.  Gonzaga 
Archives,  Mantua. 
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Easter  Sunday  {14th  April)  was  the  day  fixed  for  Borso's 
solemn  investiture  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ferrara.* 
All  the  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  Prelates  then  in  Rome, 
together  with  all  the  members  of  the  Court,  were  assembled 
in  the  Basilica  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostle-s,  where  Bor^o 
was  in  the  first  place  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Peter  The 
Pupe  himself  handed  him  a  naked  sword,  saying:  "Take 
this  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  use  it  for  your  own  defeiice  and  that  of  God's 
Holy  Church,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of 
the  holy  Cross  and  of  the  Faith."  The  High  Mass  then 
began,  the  music  beintj  rendered  by  the  Papal  Choir,-|- 
When  the  Epistle  had  been  sung,  Borso  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  After  the  Commuiiion,  he 
and  his  followers  received  the  Sacred  Host  from  the 
hands    of   Paul    II.,    who    then    bestowed    on    Borso    the 


*  For  the  following  account,  s&e,  besides  Borso's  shon  letter  of 
the  i6ih  April,  i4?i.  which  was  known  to  Fiona.  Hist.  d.  princ 
d'Estc,  617  (Ferrara,  1570),  and  is  published  in  the  Atti  d-  si.  patr. 
d  prov.  Mfjd,  II.,  3o;-3o6;  (a)  Lettera  inedila  di  BorSo  d'Estc 
scritta  in  Roma  i)  di  15  Aprile  1471,  al  suo  segretario  Giovanni 
di  Compagno,  printed  in  honour  of  a  wedding,  Ferraia,  1&69; 
(^)  a  *Description  (Latin  and  Italian)  of  all  the  festii-ities  by 
the  Ferrarese,  Franciscus  Ariostus,  dated  e\  urbe  Borna  Cal.  Maii, 
1471,  and  dedicated  to  Duke  Ercole  (regardiny  F.  Aiiostus,  see 
Mazzucheixi,  h,  2,  105S),  in  Cod.  J..  VIl.,  261  (not  T.  \'1U  as 
CoRVlsiERl,  in  his  otherwise  correct  desL-ription  of  the  MS.  in  Arch. 
Kom.,  I.,  467,  has  iit).  Chigi  Library,  Rome.  My  copy  of  this  MS. 
occupies  160  quarto  pages,  which  may  ^ive  an  idea  of  the  detailed 
character  of  the  Report.  It  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  civilisation,  and  I  shall  again  revert  to  it. 

+  "*Non  altramente  haresti  sentido^  niagnanime  si^ore  duo 
Hercule,  ussire  di  quel  choro  de  piu  excellent issimi  canton  un 
concerto  de  tante  melodic  pello  intonar  quello  sancto  introito 
riccvcndo  cum  maraviglicrai  signi  de  Iclitia  la  S.  Sanctita."  f, 
Ariostus,  ice.  cil. 
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Ducal  robes  and  the  other  insignia  of  his  new  dignity. 
The  veneration  of  the  Veil  of  St.  Veronica,  the  Papal 
Benediction,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  Plenary  Indulgence 
closed  this  imposing  function,  which  was  witnessed  by 
an  immense  multitude  gathered  from  far  and  near.*  When 
Borso  sought  to  accompany  the  Pope  back  to  his  apart- 
ments, his  Holiness  desired  the  Cardinals  to  pay  that 
token  of  respect  to  the  Duke,  who  was  enchanted  with 
the  distinctions  heaped  upon  him-  He  wrote  to  his 
Secretary:  "We  have  been  treated  as  if  we  were  a 
King"  or  an  Emperor." 

On  the  following  day  Borso  accompanied  the  Pope  to 
St.  Peter's,  and  there  received  the  Golden  Rose.  From 
there  he  rode,  carrying  the  Rose,  to  the  Palace  of  S. 
Marco,  where  a  great  banquet  was  prepared^  During  the 
ensuing  days  the  same  pomp  and  ceremony  were  displayed 
in  various  other  entertainments  provided  for  the  new  Duke, 
especially  at  a  grand  hunting-party,  in  which  many  of  the 
Cardinals  took  part.f 

After  all  these  festivities  were  over,  the  Duke  still  lingered 
in  Rome.  The  extraordinary  honours  of  which  he  was 
the  object,  and  his  frequent  interviews  with  the  Pope,  had, 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  attracted  general  attention. 
Even  the  Cardinals  were  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  subjects 
of  these  conversations.  With  a  view  of  obtaining  some 
information,  Cardinal  Gonzaga  told  Borso  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  had  given  him  to  hear  it  said  at  the  Court  that 
the  Pope  meant  to  accompany  the  Duke  back  to  Ferrara ; 
and  further  expressed  his  opinion,  that,  considering  the 
dispositions  of  Germany  and  the   perpetual  demands   of 


*  The  Diario  Ferrar.v  228,  and   F.  Ariostus  give  300,cxx3  as  the 
number  of  thos£  present,  but  this  is  certainly  an  exaggerated  estimate. 
+  CaMENSIUS,  96. 
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France  for  a  Council,  such  an  Assembly  m{ght  with 
advantage  be  held  in  that  City.  Borso  replied  that  the 
Cardinal's  view  was  most  reasonable,  adding;  "Would  to 
God  that  every  one  thought  the  same."  "These  wurds." 
wrote  the  Cardinal  to  his  father,  "  make  me  think  that 
something  of  the  sort  may  be  in  the  wind."  In  a  second 
conversation  the  Duke  expressed  his  confident  hope  of 
bringing  the  Pupe  to  Ferrara,  Cardinal  Battista  Zeno,  the 
Pope's  nephew,  at  this  time  said  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
hold  a  Congress  at  some  suitable  place  in  Italy,  for  that  by 
doing  so  in  time,  and  of  his  own  accord,  the  Pope  would 
avoid  the  danger  of  having  it  forced  Upon  him,  when 
also  some  undesirable  place  would  probably  be  selected.* 

The  learned  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  Rodericus  Sancius  de 
Arevalo,  had  some  years  previously,  in  a  treatise  dedicated 
to  Cardinal  Bessarion,  declared  against  the  holding  of  a 
Council,  the  demand  for  which  had  always  been  the  war-cry 
of  the  opposition.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  required  to 
deal  with  either  the  Turkish  question  or  that  of  Reform. 
Hard  fighting,  not  a  Congress,  was  the  means  by  which 
the  Infidels  must  be  repelled.  From  the  outset  of  his 
pontificate,  Paul  H.  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
protect  Christendom  against  them.  The  example  of  the 
Synod  of  Basle  was  not  one  to  encourage  another  attempt 
of  the  kind.     And  as  to  the  Congress  of  Mantua,  it  had 

*  These  parltculara,  previously  unknown,  are  taken  from  A  *Letter 
of  Cardinal  Gomaga,  wrilten  on  the  loth  April,  147I1  which  I  found 
in  the  Gonsaga  Archives,  Mantua,  and  have  printed  in  .Appendix, 
N.  35.  The  first  half  of  the  *Consideraxiones  de  concilium  generate 
con^regckniii  utilitaie  et  necessitate,  belonging  to  the  year  1471,  in 
Cod.  4  of  the  Kremsmimster  Librarj',  deals  with  the  demand  for  a 
Council,  See  ihereon  H.  SCHMID,  Cat.  Cod.  mamtscript,  Bibl.  Cremf., 
I.,  66.  From  Romamn,  IV,,  353,  where,  unfortunately,  ihe  exact 
quotation  is  wanting,  it  appears  that  Venice  also  at  this  time  asked 
for  a  Congress  or  Council 
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been  utterly  fruitless,  and  even  prejudicial,  for  it  had  made 
the  disunion  of  Christendom  patent  to  the  Turks." 

Another  project  to  which  Paul,  II.  had  turned  his  mind 
seemed  far  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  than  the  meeting 
of  a  Congress.  This  was  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Sultan  in  the  East,  and  especially  with  the  Turcoman 
Prince,  Usunhassan,  who  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his 
powerf  Following  the  example  of  the  Venetians  and  of  his 
predecessors,  Calixtus  II  Land  Pius  I!.,  Paul  II.  leagued  him- 
self with  this  Prince,  the  only  one  among  the  Oriental  rulers 
who  could  venture  to  measure  swords  with  Mahomet.  Usun- 
hassan  indeed  made  such  solemn  promises  of  co-operation 
against  the  common  foe.J  that  powerful  aid  from  the  East 
seemed  a  certainty.     At  this  crisis  Paul  II.  suddenly  died. 

The  Pope,  whose  constitution  was  naturally  strong,  had 
appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  he  had  suffered  from  the  dangerous  Roman  fever  ;§ 
in  1466,  and  again  in  146S,  he  had  been  ill,  but  had  quite 
recovered  ;|t  at  this  moment  there  seemed  no  cause  for 
apprehension. 


*  *Roderici  Calaguritani,  De  r^mediis  atHicCae  ecclesiae.  Cod. 
Z.-L.-XC,  f.  1 1  and  27b,  St,  Mark's  Librarj',  Venice.  Regarding  Other 
mailLlscript  Copies  of  this  work,  see  our  Vol,  II.,  p.  5  J,  note  *.  In  the 
year  1466  Rodtricus  Saticius  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  II.  his  ♦Defen- 
SDri.um  ecclcsie  et  status  ecclesiasttci  contra  querulos,  rfetractores  et 
emulos  sublimilatiSt  auctoritatis  et  honoris  Romani  pntiti^cis.  nee  non 
pmeUtorum  et  ceterorym  ministrorum  ecclesie.  Cod.  Vat.,  4106. 
Vatican  Library, 

+  MULLER,  [slam,  325  seq.,  340  ;  Heyd,  It.,  326. 

X  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  147],  N.  48. 

§  ^Despatch  of  Laurentins  de  Fensauro  to  Fr,  Sforza  of  27th  Oct., 
r464,  {State  .Archives,  Milan.)  See  also  *Card.  <Janzai;a's  Letter  of 
8th  Oct,  1464.     Gonzaga  Archives. 

II  See  CanenSIUS,  101,  and  the  •'Letter  of  Barth.  de  Maraschis  of 
1st  Sept.,  1466,  JTJ  the  Gon2ai;a.  Archives,  Manlua,  see  Appendh;,  N.  17. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  26th  July  the  Pope  was  perfectly 

well,  and  had  held  a  Consistory  lasting"  for  six  hours  ;  he 
then  dined  bare-headed  in  the  garden*  and  freely  indulged 
his  taste  for  melons  and  other  indigestible  food.  At  the 
first  hour  of  the  night  he  felt  ill,  and  his  chamberlain 
advised  him  to  postpone  the  audiences  usually  granted  at 
that  time,  and  to  rest  for  a  while.  Paul  11.  was  suffering 
from  a  sense  of  oppression  and  lay  down  on  a  bed,  while 
the  chamberlain  left  the  room  to  dismiss  those  who  were 
waiting  without.  After  an  hour  had  passed,  he  heard  a 
knocking  on  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  hurried  in.  and 
found  the  Pope  half-insensible  and  foaminy;  at  the  mouth. 
With  difficulty  he  lifted  the  sick  man  on  to  a  bench  and 
rushed  out  to  summon  assistance.  By  the  time  he  returned 
the  Pope  had  expired,  having  died  of  a  stroke.  Cardinal 
Barbo  was  at  once  called,  and  the  corpse,  accompanied  by 
a  few  torches,  was  borne  to  St  f  cter's.t     Here  the  obsequies 

In  reference  to  the  illness  of  1468,  Giacomo  Trmii,  in  a  *Despatch, 
dated  Rome,  1468,  May  31,  says  :  ^'  N.  S.  hora  non  da.  audientia  ni  a 
cardinal!  ni  a  persona  del  mondo.  11  se  ha  sentito  malo  e  se  medecina." 
According  to  a  ^Despatch  of  15th  June,  the  indisposition  of  the  Pope 
*otitinued  up  l>)  that  time:  no  audiences  were  granted.  The  Plague 
was  then  raging  in  Rome ;  see  in  Appendix,  N.  34,  the  *Letter  of  G. 
Trotti  of  8Lh  July,  [468.  All  these  letters  are  in  the  State  Archives, 
Modena. 

*  Canensius,  103. 

I  See  in  the  Appendix,  N,  42,  Nicodemus  of  Ponlremoli's  Report, 
'whi<!h  I  found  in  the  State  Archives  at  Milan.  One  of  Che  last  cares 
of  Pan!  11.  regarded  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara;  see  in 
Appendix,  N.  j8  and  40,  the  *Briefs  of  the  loth  and  aoih  July,  1471. 
{Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.)  On  the  27th  July  ihe  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  writing  to  GalcaiEO  Maria  Sforxa,  to  infonn  him  of  the  trope's 
death,  said,  "che  ii  stato  uno  stupore  maiavigJioso  aCeso  che  era  sanis- 
simo  piu  fosse  aiato  gran  tempo  fa."  The  Cardinals  at  once  assembled, 
made  ^Oime  preliininary  arrang'e.ments,  and  summoned  their  absent 
colleagues.     Nardiiti  reluctantly  undertoo'k  the  "govemo  di  Roma." 
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for  the  departed  took  place  ;  *  the  mortal  remains  of  Paul 
TI.  were  deposited  in  an  imposing  monument  erected  by- 
Cardinal  Barbo  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Andrew.  It  was  the 
work  of  Mino  da  Fiesole, "  an  artist  who  exercised  a  very 
important  influence  on  sepulchral  decoration^  and  with 
■whom  began  a  new  and  brilliant  epoch  in  monumental 
art."  Fragments,  of  the  tomb  are  still  to  be  seen  scattered 
about  in  the  Grotto  of  St.  Peter's-f 

"Pope  Paul,"  says  the  chronicler  of  Viterbc,  "was  a 
just,  holy,  and  peaceable  man  ;  he  established  good 
government  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions."^  His  labours, 
as  a  practical  ruler,  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  throughout  the  States  of  the 
Church,  may  indeed  be  considered  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  his  reign.  A  modern  historian  sums 
up  his  judgment  of  the  Pope  in  the  foUlowing  words : 
"Paul  IL  was  certainly  a  born  naler,  and  one  animated 
by  the  most  noble  intentions.  It  may  be  rej^retted  that 
the  mitre  was  compelled  to  give  way  too  much  to  the 
tiara,  and  that  his  pontificate  displayed  an  excess  of 
worldly  splendour,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  ecclesiastical 
interests  suffered  in  any  direct  way  from  this.     In  many 


{State  Archives,  Milan.)  On  the  27111  July  the  Cardinals  anntmnced 
the  death  of  Lhe  head  of  the  Church.  Letters  to  this  effect  are  tg  be 
Seen  in  the  Archives  of  Florence  {X.-H.-aj,  1 35a,  b),  and  in  those  of 
MiJan  ;  the  latter  is  marked,  Cfta,  cife. 

*  According  to  information  kindly  fumi-ihed  by  Dr.  Gottlob,  13,610 
TJound*  of  wax,  costing-  atwut  1852  florins,  were  CDnst?med  on  this 
occasion;  6062  flor.  10  bolog.  were  also  paid  "pro  broccato  auri  ac 
pro  patinis  lane  ac  aliis  rebus  eiusmodi  .  .  .  ratione  exequiarum  fi^  re. 
dotn.  Pauli  pape  II."    Sute  Archives,  Rome. 

f  Reumont,  II!.,  I,  399  seq.  See  (J KECOROVIUS,  Grabmaler,  98. 
BUrckhardT,  Cicerone,  H.,  372  -rcf.,  4th  ed.,  speaks  in  less  favourable 
terms  of  this  monument.     See  also  MtJNTZ,  II.,  48-9. 

t   N.  DELLA  TUCCIA,  98. 
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matters  he  was  a  zealous  reformer.  Witnesses  who  are 
above  suspicion  attest  his  determination  in  opposing  all 
simoniacal  practices.  If,  wcigiied  down  beneath  the  burden 
of  affaira,  he  was  not  always  successful  in  accomplishing 
the  good  he  desired,  we  must  not  be  harsh  in  our  judgment 
of  one  whose  uprightness  is  admitted  even  by  his  enemies. 
The  nepotism  from  which  he  was  not  free,  never  took 
the  offensive  and  mischievous  form  which  we  have  to 
lament  in  his  immediate  successor.  Even  his  enemies 
do  not  venture  to  say  that  it  was  ever  hurtful  to  the 
Church,"*  In  opposition  to  Platina's  calumnies,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Paul  II.  opposed  only  that  heathen 
abuse  of  learning  which  seemed  dangerous  to  religion  ; 
ap^ii  from  that  he  encouraged  it.  It  was  not  the  learning 
of  the  Humanists  that  he  hated,  but  that  tendency  which 
Dante  characterised  as  the  stench  of  heathen  is  m-f  AH 
riatina's  other  charges  against  the  Pope  are  merely  in- 
sinuationSj  not  facts.  "  How  virtuous,"  concludes  a  non- 
Catholic  scholar,  "must  he  have  been  when  so  diligent 
and  malicious  an  enemy  as  this  Humanist  could  bring 
forward  so  little  against  him."  J 

The  statement  that  Paul  II.  did  not  realise  the  Turkish 
danger  is  also  unjust.  It  is  true  that  this  war  was  not 
the  one  all-engrossing  object  of  his  life,  as  it  had  been 
with  Pius  II.,  but  the  silence  of  those  who  hated  hira 
most  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  no  cause  of  complaint  can  be 
found  against  him  on  this  head.  Recent  investigations, 
moreover,  have  brought  to  light  many  facts  which  are 
much  to  his  credit§  It  is  impossible  that  a  conclusive 
judgment  can  be  formed  until  our  information  Is  completed 

*   ROHBBACHER-KMOiTLER,  338  I   ReUMONT,  III.,  I.  I&O. 

+  Parad.,  XX.,  125. 

X  Crejghton,  m.,  275. 

g  See  CoTTLOB  in  the  H'ist.  Jahrb.,  IV.,  443,  and  Cam.  Apost. 
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by  further  examination  of  the  Archives.  We  have,  as  yet, 
before  us  but  scanty  particulars  as  to  the  negotiations 
which  took  place  in  1471  for  the  purpose  of  organising^ 
defensive  measures  against  the  Osmanli.  A  newly- 
discovered  letter  of  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  written  on  the 
17th  of  January  in  that  year,  shews  that  Paul  IL  was 
prepared  to  devote  50,000  ducats,  the  quarter  of  his.  annual 
income,  to  the  expenses  of  the  Turkish  war.*  This  .sum 
does  not  include  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Alum 
monopoly,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had 
assigned  to  the  objects  of  the  Crusade.  Subsidies  and 
pensions  were  provided  out  of  these  funds  for  all  the 
unfortunate  exiles  who  had  been  driven  by  Turkish 
conquests  to  take  refuge  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
The  account-books  of  his  pontificate  are  full  of  entries  o^ 
this  description,  sometimes  reaching  the  annual  amount 
of  20,000  to  30,000  ducats.  The  name  of  Thomas,  the 
dethroned  Despot  of  the  IMorea,  appears  as  the  recipient 
of  a  monthly  pension  of  300  florins.  After  the  death 
of  Thomas,  the  Pope  continued  this  allowance  to  his 
children,  who  were  brought  up  under  the  care  of  Cardinal 
Bessarion.f  Catherine,  Queen-Mother  of  Bosnia,  who 
migrated  to  Rome  in  1466,  from  that  time  received  roo 
florins  a  month,  and  in  the  following  year  a  further  annual 
allowance  of  240  florins  was  made  to  her  for  the  rent  of 
her    house4      To    the    Despot    Leonard    of    Arta,   were 

*  The  Venetians  were  dissatisfied  ivith  these  offers  of  the  Pope. 
See  Appendix,  N.  29. 

t  Fallmeravek,  Morea,  II.,  404.  Seeour  Vol.  III.,  p.  35r,aiid  also, 
for  an  account  of  ihe  death  of  Thomas,  **J.  de  Arelio's  Despatch  of  the 
2ist  May,  1465.  {(igniaga  Archives,)  In  the  *Div.  Pauli  11.^  1464- 
1466,  f.  100  (also  f.  Ill,  126,  135,  &C.X  payments  are  entered  "pro 
filiis  hon.  mem.  olim  dom.  Thome  Paleologi  Amorce  despot!"  from 
Sept.  5,  1465,    Sute  Archives,  Rome. 

I  She  lodged  with  the    "  prudens  vir  Jacobus  Mentebnne."    For 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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granted,  "as  assistance  in  the  war  against  the  Turks," 
looo  golden  florins  on  the  I2th  March,  1465,  I200  on  the 
iSth  July,  1466,  and  another  1000  on  the  2nd  April,  1467. 
Monthly  pensions  were  likewise  bestowed  on  Queen 
Charlotte  of  Cyprus,  Prince  John  Zacharias  of  Samos. 
Nicolaus  Jacobus,  a  citizen  of  Constantinople,  Thomas 
Zalonich,  and  many  others.  From  the  year  1467  the 
Archbishop  of  Mitylene  and  the  Despot  of  Servia  also 
received  regular  allowances,  which  were  supplemented  by 
occasional  presents.* 

These  facts  prove  the  princely  liberality  of  Paul  II,  It 
is  also  worth  noting  that  now,  as  on  many  subsequent 
occasions,  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church  enabled 
the  Holy  See  to  offer  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  and 
exiled,  and  to  succour  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate. 
"The  dominions  of  the  Church  have  a  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  them  from  all  other  kingdoms  ;  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  exclusiveness  of  other  States,  they  partake 
of  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church-  They  form  a  separate 
realm  ;  but  as  their  Monarch  is  the  Supreme  Head  of 
Christendom,  this  realm  is  the  common  patrimony  of  all 
Christians.  No  nationality  is  excluded  from  its  offices  and 
dignities,  and  its  educational  institutions  and  Convents  are 
open  to  all  races."  f 

chest  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Gottlob,  who  intends  to  publish  a  complete  list  oi  those  assisted  by 
the  fuDds  of  the  Cruciata,  founded  on  accurate  study  of  the  ^Account- 
books  preserved  in  the  Roman  State  Archives.  Hist.  Jahrb,,  VI,,  443. 
See  suprn,  p.  28. 

*  As  on  E7th  Uec.,  1467,  300  gulden.     State  Archivee,  Rome. 

+  Phillips^  v.,  70S.  In  regard  to  the  international  character  of  the 
Roman  Court  in  the  isth  Ceniury,  see  our  Vol,  I.,  p.  14a  seq.  Amongst 
Pius  ll.'s  officials  ne  find  numerous  Germans,  several  Englishmen,  a 
BurgTjndian,  Bohemians,  and  Spaniards.  At  the  Court  of  Paul  II. 
there  were  three  Henrys,  all  of  them  Germans  ;  see  Martni,  r  52,  103. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Papal  Electioh  op  1471. — EccLEsrAsriCAL  Career  of 
SixTUs  IV,  AND  First  Acts  of  his  Government. — Hts  Zeal 
FOR  THE  War  against  the  Turrs. — Successes  of  the 
Papal  Fleet^ 


The  death  of  Paul  II.  had  occurred  at  a.  most  critical 
moment  Steadily,  like  an  advancing  flood,  the  Turks 
streamed  on  to  overwhelm  the  distracted  West.  It  was 
not  Italy  alone  which  now  found  all  barriers  swept  away 
between  her  coasts  and  the  enemy.  The  defenceless 
frontiers  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  were  overrun  by 
these  barbarian  hordes,  carrying  rapine,  murder,  and  de- 
vastation in  their  train  as  they  pressed  through  Croatia 
into  Styria.  The  terrible  tidings  of  the  destruction  which 
threatened  Italy  and  Germany  alike,  were  well  calculated 
to  startle  the  most  slothful  from  their  slumber.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  Diet  which  met  at  Ratisbon,  under  the  "  influence 
of  the  Turkish  panic,"  next  to  nothing  was  accomplished  ; 
the  Papal  Legate,  Piccolomini,  preached  to  deaf  ears.* 
Italy,  like  Germany,  was  rent  by  internal  dissensions:  no 
one  seemed  to  realise  the  serious  character  of  the  times. 
"As  wave  follows  wave  upon  a  storm-swept  sea,  so  one 
politkal  combination  was  perpetually  g'iving  way  to  another 

*  See  sufirn,  p.  rSi.  Regarding  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  see 
ZiMREtSEN,  It,,  362  sef.;  HAgBLDACH,  43;  Ilwolf  in  the  Mittheih 
des  Historischen  Vereins  fdr  Steiermark,  X,  ^22  se^.;  and  HUBER, 
III.,  274- 
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in  a  restless,  aimless  succession.  This  everlasting  change 
of  relations,  this  possfbility  of  being  at  once  mutually 
friendly  and  hostile ;  the  impossibility  of  having  any  clear 
certainty  of  the  position,  at  any  given  moment,  of  any 
State  towards  its  neighbour,  became  more  and  more  the 
characteristic  of  Italian  political  life."* 

Duringthe  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  in  1 471,  the  Province 
of  Romagna,  always  more  or  less  unquiet,  gave  special  cause 
for  anxiety.f  Considerable  excitement  also  prevailed  in 
Rome.  1  mmediately  after  the  death  of  Paul  1 1.,  the  Secular 
Canons  of  the  Lateran  had,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
Roman  friends,  driven  out  the  Regular  Canons  introduced 
by  the  deceased  Pontiff.  On  the  28th  July  a  deputation 
from  the  people  of  Rome  appeared  in  front  of  the  Minerva, 
where  the  Cardinals  had  assembled,  demanding,  amongst 
other  things,  that,  for  the  future,  benefices  in  Rome  should  be 
conferred  on  none  but  Romans,  and  that  the  income  destined 
for  the  Roman  University  should  no  longer  be  diverted  lo 
other  objects.  The  Cardinals  answered  in  a  conciliatory 
manner,  whereupon  an  order  was  issued  that  all  should  lay 
down  their  weapons,  and  that  the  outla%vs  should  leave 
Rome.  This  did  much  to  soothe  the  popular  feeling. 
Other  concessions  xvere  also  made  to  the  Romans,  On 
the  morning  of  the  2gth,  forty  prisoners,  confined  in  the 
Capitol  for  minor  offences,  were  set  at  liberty.  The 
Cardinals  released  two  citizens  of  Ascoli  and  a  Baron 
suspected  of  heresy,  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons 
of  Si.  Angelo,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  depart 
from   Rome  before  the  Coronation   of  the   new  Pontiff,^ 


I 


I 
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•  BUSER,  Beiiehiingen,  155. 

+  *Lctter  of  J,  P.  Arrivabene,  d&ted  Rome,  1471,  Aug.  6,  (Gonzaga 
Archives,  Mantua.)    See  N.  della  Tuccia,  100. 

t  ^^LeUer  of  Joh.  Blanchus  de  Cremona  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  daied 
Rome,  '47ii  J"ly  29.    (State  Archives,  Milan,)    The  imprisoned  Baron 
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The  City  continued  tolerably  quiet  during  the  ensuing 
days.* 

Sixteen  Cardinals  were  in  Rome  when  Paul  H.  died.  Of 
those  who  were  absent,  none  but  Roverella  and  Gonzaga 
■were  able  to  reach  the  City  in  time  for  the  Election, 
Roverella,  Legate  of  Perugia,  arrived  an  the  1st,  and 
Gonzaga  on  the  4th  Augustf  Many  persons  expected 
that  the  latter  would  be  Pope,  others  thought  the  election 
of  Cardinal  Forteguerri  more  probable,}  A  Milanese 
Ambassador  insists  on  the  importance  of  the  Turkish 
question  in  regard  to  the  Election ;  he  mentions  the  persons 
apparently  best  fitted  to  bring  about  its  solution,  in 
connection  with  the  two  parties,  the  piischi  and  Pauleschi, 
already  existing  in  the  Sacred  College.  Of  the  formerj  he 
names  in  the  first  place,  Forteguerri,  then  Eroli,  Ammanati. 
and  Roverella.  Among  the  Pauleschi  he  looks  upon 
Amicus  Agnifilus  and  Francesco  della  Rovere  as  the  most 
likely  candidates, § 

The  preponderance  of  the  Italian  element  on  this  occasion 
was  very  remarkable.  Of  the  eighteen  electors,  all  but 
three  (Bessarion,  d'Eslouteville,  and  Borgia)  were  Italians. 
The  thirteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Conclave  of 


was  probably  the  nobleman  from  PoU  mentioned  supra^  p.  My  For 
a  further  account  of  the  Canons  of  the  Lateran,  sec  CanenSIUS,  45  ; 
ROHAUfT,  253  ;  MA^ZUCHELU,  L,  2,  882. 

*  *Letier  of  Che  same  Ambassador,  dated  Rome,  1471,  Aug.  1. 
estate  Archives,  Milan.)  See  ibid,.,  a  '''Letter  from  Nicodemus  of  the 
arid  Aug.,  14?!, 

t  ♦Acta  Consist.,  f.  42b,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

I  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  I.,  243,  ind  ed.  In  regard  to  Forteguerri,  J. 
Blanchus,  in  a  ^Despatch  of  the  ist  Aug.,  1471,  \vro[e  :  '**La  opinione 
grandi^ima  del  s,  ponlific^ito  persevera  molto  sopra  Thiano.''  State 
Archives,  Milan. 

g  Second  ■•Letler  of  J.  Blanchus  to  the  Duke  of  Milafl,  dated  Rome, 
J471,  July  39.    (State  Archives,  Milan.)    See  supra^  p.  124,  note  •. 
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Pius  II.  had  brought  great  changes,  and  the  ascendancy 
of  the  foreign  Cardinals  was  at  an  end.* 

Foremost  among  the  aspirants  to  the  Tiara  were  Cardinals 
d'Estoutevilleand  Orsini.  The  former  eagerly  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  powerful  Duke  of  Milan.  A 
confidential  person  was  employed  to  inform  him  that  his 
brother,  Ascanio  Sforza,  would  receive  the  red  hat,  and  that 
he  him.self  might  be  the  wearer  of  a  royal  crown  in  the 
event  of  d'Estoutevi lie's  success,f  The  wealthy  Cardinal 
Orsini,  a  man  of  great  capacity  for  business,  was  equally 
enei^etic  m  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  supreme  dignity.  His 
brothers  and  relations  had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  former  had  determined 
to  procure  his  elevation  to  the  Papa!  Throne,  whether  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  and  that  the  King  of  Naples  favoured 
their  design.  The  Ambassador  of  Mantua  confirms  this 
statement,  and  adds  that  Orsini,  if  his  own  cause  seemed 
hopeless,  would  espouse  that  of  Forteguerri  and  EroH.* 
Even  before  the  beginning  of  the  Conclave,  serious 
differences  occurred  betweenCardirals  Orsini  and  Bessarion ; 


I 


*  The  Conclave  of  1458  was  composed  of  eight  ItAlian  and  ten 
forei^  Cardinals  ;  see  our  Vol  HI.,  p.  6.  The  distribution  of  creations 
during^  the  East  four  pontificates  was  as  follows;  four  Italians,  six 
Freiithmen,  one  Spaniard,  and  one  German  M-ere  raised  lo  the  purple 
by  Nicholas  V.  ;  four  Italians,  ihree  Spaniards,  one  Portuguese,  and 
one  Frenchman  by  Calixtus  111.  (see  our  Vol.  11^  p.  457  seq.,  and 
Panvinius,  302  jcjf.)  ;  eight  Italians,  two  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and 
one  German  by  Pins  11,  ;  and  seven  Italians,  one  Enjjlishnnan,  one 
Hung:arian,  and  one  Frenchman  by  Paul  II.  See  our  Vol.  III.,  p.  293, 
and  f (///111,  p.  1  jg. 

t  **Lelter  of  Paulus  Gaanrrus  de  No\-aria  capfi^  d.  revmi  Rhotoma^. 
to  Duke  Galeazzo  Maria,  dated  Rome,  1471,  July  29.  State  Archives, 
Milan. 

t  Besides  the  **Letier  of  P.  Gaitimis,  cited  above,  see  that  of  J,  J*, 
Arrivabene  of  the  6th  Aug.,  1471.    Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua, 
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the  latter  declared  that  he  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, suffer  tht  Election  to  be  carried  out  in  the  same 
way  as  the  last  had  been.  Controversies  also  arose  regard- 
ing the  admission  of  Cardinals  Savelli  and  Foscari,  who  had 
not  yet  been  published.  Orstni  desired  their  exclusion, 
and  his  opinion  prevailed,* 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  August,  after  the  solemn 
obsequies  of  Paul  11.  had  been  concluded,  the  Mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  sung,  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  went  in 
procession  into  the  Conclave  in  the  Vatican,  There  were 
seventeen  present,  and  on  the  following  day  Cardinal 
Ammanati,  who  had  been  delayed  by  indisposition,  was 
added  to  the  number.f 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  August,  Francesco  della 
Rovere,  Cardinal  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  was  elected 
Pope.J  As  the  Conclave  had  commenced  on  the  feast 
of  Pope  Sixtus  II,,  the  new  Pontiff  assumed  the  name 
of  Sixtus  IV. 

A  number  of  fresh  documents  regarding  the  proceeding's 
of  the  Conclave  are  now  before  us  ;  they  do  much  to 
complete  the  scanty  details  hitherto  known,  but  leave 
some  important  matters  still  obscure.  By  far  the  most 
valuable  of  these  are  in  the  State  Archives  at  Milan,  They 
consist  of  two  lists  of  the  Electors,  M'ith  an  exact  account, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  which  candidate  each  Cardinal  voted 


•  See  *Despatch  of  Pietro  de  Modeg-nano,  dated  Rome,  1471,  Aug.  i. 
(State  Archives,  ^tiIa^.)    See  Petrucelli  deli.a  Gathna,  agj. 

+  *Acla  Consi«..  /oc.  cii..  Secret  Archives  of  ihe  Vaiican, 
ReumONT,  1|[,,  1,  163;  CMRISTOPHE,  log;  and  ROHRBACHEK- 
Knopflkh.,  338,  arc  mistaken  in  assetting  that  Ihere  were  nineteen 
Cardinals.  Vast,  Bessarion,  39S,  makes  the  Conclave  begin  on  the 
aotb  July  1 

t  See  the  *DespaKh  of  J.  P,  Arrivabene,  dated  Rome,  1471,  Aug.  9. 
(Gomsgs  Archii-es.}    Also  Appendix,  N.  44. 
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for,  and  on  the  other  of  the  number  of  votes  received  by 
each,  with  the  names  of  the  voters.* 

The  faithful  and  capable  Nicodemus  de  PontremoH 
managed  to  procure  these  lists  for  the  Duke,  his  master,  who 
had  expressed  a  great  desire  for  trustw  orthy  Reports  of  the 
Conclave.  The  Ambassador  himself  was  far  from  over- 
estimating their  value,  and,  in  order  at  the  present  day  to 
appreciate  them  fairly,  it  isriecessary  tobcar  bis  observations 
in  mind.  After  dwelling  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
these  lists,  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Cardinals  in  the  Conclave  voted  for  those  whose  votes  they 
hoped  by  this  means  to  win,  and  not  for  those  whose 
Election  they  really  desired  ;  some  few,  he  adds,  reserved 
their  votes  to  conceal  secret  engagements.!  According  to 
these  lists,  which,  unfortunately,  do  not  enable  us  clearly  to 
distinguish  the  several  scrutinies,  Roverella  and  Calandrini 
were  at  first  seriously  thought  of  in  the  Conclave,  each  of 
them  receiving  seven  votes  ;  Bessarion  J  and  Forteguerri 
followed  next,  each  with  six;  d'Estouteville  had  only  four 
in  all,  and  Orsini  but  two.  The  same  authority  informs  us 
that  Cardinals  Giovanni  Michelc,  Teodoro  o(  Montferrat, 
Battista  Zeno,  Roverella,  Forteguerri,  Agnifilus,  Bessarion, 
Calandrini,  and  Orsini  gave  their  votes  for  Francesco  della 
Rovere ;  Borgia, d'Estoutevi lie,  and  Barbo  afterwards  adding 
theirs. 


*  Sm  Appendix,  N.  43,  These  tivo  lists  agree,  with  only  two 
exceptions  ;  th<y  ar«  gn  separate  sheets,  and  have  hitherto  escaped 
notice. 

t  •^Despatch  of  Nicodemus  de  Poniremoli,  dated  Rome,  1471, 
Aug.  20.  (State  Archives,  Milan.)  When  transmiccin);  the  lists  on 
the  38th  August  to  the  Duke,  the  Ambassador  again  refers  to  these 
explanations  ;  sec  Appendix,  N.  46. 

X  The  Venetians  had  begged  their  friends  In  the  Sacred  College  to 
give  bim  their  support ;  sec  G.  CoUi's  Despatch  of  the  2nd  Aug.,  I47i) 
in  Arch.  d.  Soc.  Rom.,  XL,  354. 
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The  omission  of  the  name  of  Cardinal  Gonzaga  from 
among  the  supporters  of  Rovere  in  the  report  of  Nicodemus 
is  very  strange,  for  all  the  other  accounts  are  unanimous  in 
asserting  that  his  Election  was  chiefly  due  to  Orsini,  Borgia, 
and  Gonzaga,  and  that  they  were  liberally  rewarded  for 
their  share  in  securing  it.*  Ample  testimony  exists  in 
proof  of  the  part  taken  by  Cardinal  Gonzaga.  A  Despatch 
from  the  Ambassador  of  Mantua  to  his  mother  details  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Rovere.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  hope  of  winning- 
the  favour  of  the  future  Pope ;  secondly,  Rovere  was  a 
person  acceptable  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  ;  and  thirdly, 
d'Estouteville  had  no  prospect  of  success.  Accordingly, 
says  the  Ambassador,  our  most  gracious  Lord  Cardinal  has 
taken  the  greatest  trouble  on  behalf  of  Cardinal  della 
Rovere,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  he,  more  than  any  one, 
has  made  him  Pope.  His  Holiness  has  shewn  his  gratitude 
by  confirming  him  in  his  appointment  as  Legate,  and 
authorising  him,  if  he  chooses,  to  perform  his  duties  by 
proxy.  Moreover,  the  Abbey  of  S.  Gregorio  in  Rome  has 
been  conferred  on  the  Cardinals  and  I  believe  that  he  will 
also  have  the  Bishopric  of  Albano-  The  Ambassador  then 
expressly  says  that  the  tenth  vote  for  Rovere  was  given  by 
Cardinal  Gonzaga,  the  eleventh  by  Barbo,  and  the  twelfth 
by  d'EslOUteviIle.f  The  Duke  of  Milan's  share  in  securing 
the  election  of  Sixtus  IV.  is  confirmed  by  so  many 
other  authorities  that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  clearly 
established.  J 


*  Regarding  Borgia's  share  in  the  mailer,  see  Ammanati,  EpisL 
(Frankfort  ediuonX  N.  534, 

t  ♦*LeUerof  J.P.  Arrivabene,daled  Rome,  1471,  Aug.  tl.  Goiuaga 
Archives,  Mantua. 

I  In  a  second  ♦Letter  of  the  38ih  Aug,,  1471,  Nicodemus  in- 
forms  his   master  that  the   Pope   was  grateful  to   the    Duke :  "  vide 
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No  mention,  however,  is  made  in  the  Ambassadorial 
Despatches  of  the  part  which,  according  to  two  chroniclers, 
the  Franciscan  Pietro  Riario  iiad  in  the  election.  Cardinal 
della  Rovere  brought  him  into  the  Conclave,  where  he 
was  very  useful  to  his  patron  in  winning  for  him  many 
undecided  votes,*  The  Election  Capitulation,  to  observe 
which  Sixtus  IV-  was  obliged  solemnly  to  bind  himself,  is 
also  only  alluded  to  in  these  Despatches.f 

The  election  of  Cardinal  Francesco  della  Rovere  caused 
great  joy  throughout  Rome,  especially,  Nicodemus  informs 
us,  because  the  well-known  piety  and  holiness  of  his  life 
led  all  to  hope  that  he  would  be  an  excellent  Pastor  for 
the  Church  and  for  the  Christian  Faith  everj^where.^ 
Francesco,  like  Nicholas  V.,  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
purple  to  his  reputation  as  a  learned  theologian  and  a 
man  of  blameless  life.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient,  but 
impoverished,  Ligurian   family,  and  was  related   to  the 


et  intes«  quel   fo  operato   pro   lui  in  nome   vestro."     State  Archives, 
Milan. 

*  COBELLl,  258,  and  iNFESSURA,  I  r43. 

t  On  the  13th  Aug.,  1471,  J.  A.  Ferrofinus  relates  that  on  the 
aforesaid  da/  th«  Pope  had  shewn  to  the  Cardinals  at  St.  Ajig 
Pa.ul  II.'s  jewels:  "de  le  quali  secondo  m'  ha  deilo  Rhoano  haono 
capHuiato  in  conclavi  che  noti  possa  disponere  ma  ic  con^ervi  a  li 
bisogni  de  la  fede."  {StaLe  Archives,  Milan.)  No  doubt,  then,  an 
Election  Capitulation  was  drawn  up  in  1471.  See  also  infra,  p.  21 1, 
and  the  *Despatch  of  B.  Bonattus  of  i3lh  Dec,  1471,  given  in 
Chapter  I],,  p,  235,  and  the  statemem  in  Mai,  Spic,  I.,  19S,  that 
Roverella  would  not  promise  anything  in  the  Conclave  which  rnight 
refer  to  the  Eietlion  Capitulation, 

I  •'Despatch  of  the  gth  Aug.,  1471.  (SLite  Archives,  Milaj\.)  See 
Appendix,  N.  44.  The  election  caused  great  satisfaction  also  it\  the 
States  of  the  Church ;  see  Cr.  di  Bolo^a,  73S,  and  ^Ghirardacct  )| 
also  infra,  p.  206,  note  +.  N.  della  TucciA,  100,  speaks  of  Sixtus 
IV.  as  "ocno  «mile  e  di  buona  complessione,"  See  SlClSMONDO  DE' 
COSTC,  I.,  5. 
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Piedmontese  Rovere,  Lords  of  Vinovo.*  His  father,  Lio- 
nardo,  lived  in  modest  circumstances  In  the  Httle  village 
of  Abezzola,  not  far  from  Savona.  To  escape  from  an  infec- 
tious disease  which  broke  out  there,  he  and  his  wife, 
Luchina  Monleone,  migrated  to  Celle  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  here  Francesco  was  born,-|- 

In  consequence  of  his  repeated  sicknesses,  Francesco's 
pious  mother  consecrated  him  by  vow  to  St,  Francis  ; 
aiTid,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  worldly-minded 
relations,  entrusted  him,  when  nine  years  of  age,  to  the 
care  of  the  Minorite,  Giovanni  Pinarolo.  Under  the 
guidance  of  this  excellent  religious,  the  gifted  boy  learned 
to  know  and  esteem  the  monastic  life  to  which  he  was 
destined  to  devote  himself.  Laterj  he  went  to  the  High 
School  of  Chicri,  and  finally  to  the  Universities  of  Pavia 
and  Bologna,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology. 
"His  talent  for  dialectics  was  displayed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  General  Chapter  of  his  Order  held  at  Genoa  when 
he  was  only  twenty.  On  that  occasion  he  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  the  Latin  disputation,  that  the  General, 
Guglielmo  Casale,  embraced  him."J  After  he  had  com^ 
pLeted  hi^  philosophical  and  theological  studies  at  Padua, 
he   undertook    the   duties   of  Professor,  and   taught    with 

*  Francesco's  letter  of  [468  in  VtLLEWEUVE,  31,  contiadicta  the 
assertion  in  REUMONT,  Loreiuo,  I.,  243,  2nd  ed.,  that  nothing  was 
heard  of  this  relationship  uniil  he  became  Pope. 

+  Platina,  Vita,  Sixti  IV.,  1053  s^q.^  is  the  principal  authority  for 
all  the  following  particulate.  His  detailed  narrative  gives  us  what 
those  most  nearly  concerned  then  believed  to  be  true  ;  see  ScUMAR- 
SOW,  3,  N,  l^  We  have  also  a  poem,  composed  in  1477,  and  entitled 
*Lucubraciuncu.lae  Tibtirtinae  cuiusdaifl  protonotarii,  u'hich  I  generally 
cite  from  the  MS.  in  the  Court  Library,  Vienna  (Cod.  2403),  where 
1  found  itj  and  an  *Oratio  ad  Sixtum  IV.,  by  Naldo  Naldi  in  Cod.  45^ 
C.  18,  i.  ri3b-ll7,  iti  the  Corsini  Library,  Rome. 

X  Frantz,  Sixtus  IV.,  132  i  Magenta,  1^  355, 
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great  success  at  Padua,*  Bologna,f  Favia,  Siena^  Florence, 
and  Ferugia-i  The  attendance  at  his  lectures  was  so 
great  that  Johannes  Argyropulos  and  Bonfrancesco  Arlati 
subsequently  declared  that  every  learned  man  in  Italy 
had  been  a  disciple  of  Rovere's,  Cardinal  Bessarton  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  having  been  among  his  hearers, 
and  ever  after  having  held  him  in  the  greatest  esteem. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  from  that  time  he  would 
not  publish  any  of  his  works  until  the  great  Franciscan 
philosopher  and  theologian  had  revised  and  correcte:d 
them.§ 

Francesco  was  also  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  was, 
on  many  important  occasions,  a  supixirt  to  the  General  of 
his  Order.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  fill  the  post 
of  Procurator  in  Rome,  When  the  General,  Jacopo  de 
Sarzuela,  felt  the  burden  of  office  too  heavy  for  his  ad- 
vanced age,  he  chose  Francesco  "  as  his  Vicar  for  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and  made  him  Provincial  of  the  LJgurian  Province  of 

*  In  Naldo  Naldi's  Oration,  cited  in  preceding  page,  oote  f,  he  speaks 
in  the  following  terms  of  Francesco's  labours  in  the  City  of  Padua. : 
*"  In  ea  enim  cum  homines  min.  ordinis  domi  theologiam  edoceres, 
tantus  populariter  ad  te  concursus  audientium  fectus  est,  quod  publicis 
etiam  iilius  clvitatis  institucis  munus  tibi  philosophic  precepta  tradendi 
demandatum  csset,  ut  mulli  praesontes  viri,  quidam  etiani  ex  ipsa 
usque  Grecia  inieressent."  According  to  Naldo,  Krancesco  also  pro-  ' 
fqssed  philosophy  in  Rome.  Cod.  45,  C,  ]8,  f.  114,  Corsini  Library, 
Rome. 

t  See  *Ghirardacci,  St.  di  Bolognai  Cod,  768,  University  Library, 
Bologna.  The  afFeclion  of  the  Bolognese,  many  of  whom  were 
personally  acquainted  with  the  new  Pope,  was,  Ghirardacci  informs 
US,  manifested  in  the  splendid  Embassy  sent  in  1471  to  congratulate 
him. 

I  See  Craziani,  644,  and  BiNi,  Mem.  IsL  della  Peru?.  Univ.,  1^ 
I,  515  wy.  (Perugia,  1816). 

8  See  the  testimony  of  L.  Carbo  from  Cod,  Vat.,  1 195,  In  Schmar- 
SOW,  335-6,  and  Creichton,  III.,  S7- 
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the  Order,  where  he  was  very  successful  in  carrying   out 
measures  of  monastic  reform."  * 

He  won  yet  greater  renown  by  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  disputation  regard{ng  the  Precious  Blood,  held  fn 
December,  1462,  in  the  Vatican  before  Pius  ll.t  The 
learning  and  controversial  ability  which  he  then  manifested 
doubtless  had  a  share  in  bringing  about  his  Election  to  the 
Generalate,  at  the  great  Chapter  of  the  Franciscans  held 
at  Perugia  in  May^  1454.*  He  at  once  determined  vigorously 
to  undertake  the  reform  of  his  Order.  A  violent  fever  laid 
him  low  for  a  time,  but  did  not  hinder  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose.  The  skill  and  care  of  Ambrosius  Grifus  § 
brought  him  safely  through,  and  he  hardly  gave  himself 
time  to  recover  before  beginning  the  work  of  visitation  and 
reformation  in  the  Franciscan  Convents  and  the  educa- 
tional establishments  connected  with  them. 

Francesco  so  ably  defended  the  privileges  of  the  Institute 
over  which  he  presided  that  Pope  Paul  11.  abstained  from 
the  measures  he  had  intended  to  take  against  the  whole 
Order.  A  General  Chapter  was  consequently  held  at 
Florence  in  1467.II  In  the  summer,  the  General  went  to 
his  home  to  recruit  his  health,  which  had  been  impaired 
by  his  sojourn  in  Rome  ;  he  then  visited  Pavia,  and  meant 
to  proceed  thence  to  Venice,  and  there  to  give  theological 
lectures   during   the   winter.     He  was   ready   to   start    on 

*  FrantZj  Sixtus  [V.,  133. 

f  See  our  Vol.  III.,  p.  386. 

t  Wadding,  XIIL,  344-5. 

§  See  the  **LetleT-  of  "  P'ranclscus  de  Saona  "  to  the  Diike  of  Milan, 
dated  Bologtm,  1465,  Jan.  2,  and  also  a  *Brief  of  Sixtus  IV,  of  the  15th 
Nov,,  1471,  to  the  same.  Both  documents  are  in  the  State  Archives, 
Milan. 

II  WAODiNC,  XIII.,  397.  I  saw  in  the  State  Archives  at  Milan  an 
Aulog-rapli  *Lelter  of  Franciscus  dc  Saona  to  Duke  Gal«azzQ  Maria 
Sfoiffl,  dated  Florence,  1467,  Febr,  27. 
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the  journey,  when,  at  the  end  of  September,  a  letter 
from  Cardinal  Gonzaga^  accompanied  by  another  from 
Bessarion,  informed  him  that  he  had  been  created  Cardinal 
on  the  i8th  September,  1467,  by  Paul  II.* 

On  the  15th  November,  1467,  the  new  member  of  the 
Sacred  College  reached  Rome,  where  he  received  the  red 
hat,  and  had  S.  Fietro  in  Vincolif  assigned  to  him  as  his 
titular  Church.  The  condition  of  the  Cardinal's  Palace 
adjoining  this  venerable  Hasilica  was  so  dilapidated  that 
Francesco  was  at  once  obliged  to  restore  it,  a  work  which 
his  poverty  would  have  rendered  impossible,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues.  In  the  purple,  the 
Cardinal  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  as  he  was  styled,  continued 
to  be  a  simple  Franciscan  ;  "  in  his  house,  which  overlooked 
a  great  part  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  City,  questions 
of  scholarship  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  discussed,  but 
Tio  politics."  J  Whatever  leisure  his  new  dignity  allowed 
him  was  devoted  to  learned  pursuits,  and,  during  the  four 
years  of  his  Cardinalate,  he  published  a  number  of  works 
which  brouglit  him  more  and  more  into  notice. 

In  the  first  place  the  Cardinal  again  took  up  the  dispiated 
question  regarding  the  Precious  Blood  ;  his  work  on  the 
subject,  dedicated  to  Paul  II.,  was  printed  in  Rome  in 
1470,  tt^ether  with  a  treatise  "  On  the  power  of  God."     A 


*  See  *Acta  Consist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  supra, 
p.  123.  On  the  24th  Sept.,  1467,  Francesco  still  wrote  as  General  to 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  and,  on  the  9th  and  12th  October,  as  Cardinal.  I 
ibtiiid  these  three  Autograph  *Letlers,  which  are  dfited  from  Pavi^  in 
the  State  Archives  at  Milan.  According  to  Ammanati,  Ep.,  529,  and 
Vespas.  da  Bisticci  {Mai,  1.,  194),  Bessarion  induced  the  Vapc  10  raise 
Francesco  to  the  purple  :  regarding  the  affection  entertained  by  Paul 
Jl.  for  him,  see  COhelli^  25S, 

t  *Acta  Consist.,  Secret  Archives,  of  the  Vatican  :  the  30th  No\-ember 
is  here  named  as  the  day  of  the  afieritio  oris. 

X  ReumohTj  Lorenzo,  I.,  243^  2nd  ed. ;  Villeneuve,  8  and  31. 
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philosophical  and  theological  dispute  in  the  University  of 
Louvain  was  the  occasion  of  a  writing  entitled  "  De  futurts 
contingentibus."  A  work  on  the  Immaculate  Conception 
bears  witness  to  that  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  which 
continued  unabated  after  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  throne. 
With  a  view  of  composing  the  frequent  disputes  between 
the  Dominicans  and  the  brethren  of  his  own  Order,  in  which 
the  one  party  appealed  to  Duns  Scotus  and  the  other  to  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  two 
authorities,  although  differing  in  words,  were  really  of  one 
mind.  In  the  midst  of  these  labours  the  voice  of  hi9 
colleagues  summoned  him,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  to  fill 
the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.* 

A  portrait  from  the  hand  of  his  Court- painter,  Melozzo 
da  Forli,  which  I's  stiH  preserved,  represents  the  new  Pope 
as  a  man  of  middle  stature  and  strong,  compact  frame. 
The  features  are  regular,  the  nose  and  forehead  forming  an 


•  SCHMAKSOW,  6,  where  Duns  Scotus  3s  strangely  confounded  with 
Scotus  Erigena.  Regarding  the  learned  writings  of  Sivtus  IV.,  see 
CORTESJUs,  XXXIX.,  Bibl.  pomif.,  203  seg.  \  Fabricius,  VI.,  491  seg. ; 
Cave,  II.,  .^pp.,  187;  Quirini,  383  stg,;  MuMTz,  Renaiss.,  354.  In 
the  eulogistic  poem,  ♦Lucubraciurculae  Tiburtinac  cuiusdam  proto- 
notarii,  written  in  1477,  which  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  205,  occur  the 
following  lines  : — 

■'Tris  autem  acripsit  libros  (ut  opuscula  nondum 
Edita  praetereattl),  qiiibus  in  tribus  emlnet  citiis 
Ingenium  e.ifceilens  ingensque  scienlia  rerum. 
Ex  ii^  unius  liliilis  (&\  rile  recordor) 
Est  de  posse  Dei,  de  contingentibus  alter, 
TertiuA  inscriplus  liber  est  de  sanguine  Chrisli," 

Cod.  2403,  f.  5-5t>.  Court  Library,  Vienna,  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  GEtGER,  Renaissance,  [52,  can  assert  that  SixtUS  IV.  was  nO 
scholar  or  respecter  of  mediievat  theology,  and  that  he  had  no  ng;ht 
(a  the  place  which  Benozzo  (iozzoli  assigns  to  him  in  his  picture  as  an 
admirer  and  expounder  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

VOL    IV.  P 
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oblique  line,  with  a  gentle  curve  between  them.  The 
powerful  head  impresses  Us  with  a.n  idea  of  uncommon 
energy  and  force,  which  difficulties  could  not  daunt  ;  while 
the  lines  on  the  brow  bear  witness  to  a  life  of  hard  and 
unremitting  toil. 

Sixtus  IV.  commenced  his  reign  by  conferring  favours 
on  the  Cardinals,  and  in  this  proceeding  formed  such  a 
contrast  to  his  predecessor,  that,  as  an  Ambassador  wrote, 
every  one  felt  as  if  they  were  in  a  new  world.*  In  the  first 
place,  those  who  had  brought  about  his  Election  were 
rewarded.  Cardinal  Borgia  received  the  Abbey  of  SubJaco 
tn  commendam,  and  Gonzaga  that  of  S.  Gregorio,  while 
Orsini  was  made  Camerlengo,  and  as  such  look  the  oath  as 
early  afe  the  12th  August.  The  position  of  Legate  to  the 
Marches  was  promised  to  Cardinal  Forteguerrt,  but  report 
said  that  he  declined  it,  preferring  to  remain  at  the  Court ; 
it  was  accordingly  conferred  on  Roverellat  and  Amnianati 
was  sent  to  Ferugia-f 

On  the  13th  August  the  Pope  gave  a  banquet  to  the 
Cardinals  at  St.  Angelo.  After  its  conclusion,  the  money 
and  valuables  collected  by  Paul  II.  were  inspected,     Great 


*  "*Ad  ugniuno  pare  vedere  principio  d'un  noio  mundo."  Letter  of 
J.  P.  Arrivabene,  dated  Rome,  1471,  Aug.  13.     Oonzaga  Archives. 

t  *RepQrt  of  Nicodemus  of  PonlrcTnoli,  da.ted  Rome,  1471,  Aug,  12. 
(Slate  Archives,  Milan.)  Borgia  completed  a  wing  of  the  Caslle  at 
Subiaco,  and  added  the  tower,  sttil  standinj;,  where  his  coat  of  arms 
and  an  inscription  may  be  seen  ;  see  Gregobovius,  Wanderjahre, 
JL,  17;  Gobi's  Arch.  St.,  IV.^  126;  and  JannucfJ-LI,  Subiaco,  230. 
According  10  Ihe  "'Acta  Consist.,  f.  43  (Secret  Archives  oT  thp  VaticarX 
Bessarion's  translation  from  the  See  of  Albano  to  ihat  of  I'orto  took 
place  on  the  30th  Aug.,  1471  ;  Cardinal  Bor^a,  who  mnsl  then  ha\e 
been  a  priest,  at  the  same  time  being  appointed  Bishop  of  Albano. 
Gams,  X.XIIt.,  and  Bres.si.au,  Urkundenlehre,  1.,  211,  are  mistaken 
in  giving  1468  as  the  date  of  Borgia's  elevation  10  the  episcopal  See  of 
AJbano,  as  is  CLEMENT,  [33,  in  stating  that  it  occurred  in  [476. 
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interest  was  at  this  time  felt  regarding  tliese  treasures, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  carefully  preserved,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  Election  Capitulation,  were  to  be 
expended  on  the  cause  of  the  Faith.*  The  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals  were  occupied  for  the  whole  day  in  examining 
these  precious  stores.  One  of  the  Cardinals  told  the  Duke 
of  Milan's  Ambassador  that  they  had  fomid,  in  the  first 
place,  fifty-four  silver  shells,  filled  with  pearls,  valued  at 
300,000  ducats.  These  were  sealed  up  by  all  the  Cardinals, 
and  were  to  be  sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  with 
the  Turks.  Next  were  seen  the  jewels  and  the  gold  be- 
longing to  the  two  tiaras  which  Paul  II.  meant  to  have  had 
rearranged,  worth  about  300,000  ducats.  A  magnificent 
diamond,  estimated  at  7000  ducais,  was  pledged  to  Cardinal 
d'EstouteviUe  for  monies  which  he  had  advanced  to  the 
deceased  Pontiff.  The  amount  of  gold,  silver,  jewels, 
precious  objects,  and  other  ornaments  filled  them  with. 
astonishment,  and  their  value  was  deemed  to  be  a  million 
ducats.  "  But,"  the  Ambassador  adds,  "the  worth  of  these 
things  depends  on  the  opinion  of  those  who  will  buy  them  " 
The  money  found  amounted  only  to  70OO  ducats,  and  was 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  carlini.  Deposits  of  100,000,  60,000, 
80,000,  and  30,000  ducats  were  entered  in  a  note  laid  up  in 
a  chest.  The  place  where  these  sums  were  concealed  could 
not  at  first  be  discovered  ;  but  their  actual  existence  was 
certified  by  the  fact  that  ?aul  II.,  in  a  Consistory  held  not 
long  before  his  death,  had  spoken  of  half  a  million  of 
ducats  which  he  would  expend  on  the  war  if  the  Christian 
Princes  would  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Faith.     All  these  treasures,  which  the  new  Pope  had 

•  Besides  the  passage  from  Ferrofinus'  Despatch  of  the  13th  August, 
quoted  supra,  p.  204,  note  t,  see  two  '•Letlers  of  J.  P.  Arrivabene,  dated 
Rome,  1 47 1,  Aug,  1 1  and  1 3.  (Gon/aga  Archives,  Manlua.)  In  regard 
to  L.  Orsini,  see  SaNSOVINO,  Casa  Orsina,  5  seq. 
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sworn  not  to  touch,  were  sealed  up  by  the  Cardinals,  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Castellan  of  St.  Angelo.* 

After  Sixtus  IV.  had  been  consecrated  Bishop,  his  solemn 
Coronation  took  place  on  Sunday,  the25th  of  August.f  The 
tribune  where  the  Pope  received  the  tiara  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Borgia  was  so  lofty 
that  all  the  people  could  witness  the  ceremony.J  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  he  then  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  the  Lateran,  In  the  splendid  procession  were  to  be  seen 
the  Despot  of  the  Morea  and  Scanderbeg's  nephew.  A 
tumult  occurred  in  front  of  the  Lateran  ;  the  Pope  himself 
was  in  danger,  and  Cardinal  Orsini  had  much  difficulty 
in  appeasing  the  excited  populace.  The  impression  made 
on  Sixtus  IV.  by  this  untoward  event  was  such  that  he 
returned  to  the  Vatican  at  the  first  hour  of  the  night.§ 

*  The  above  account  is  drawn  from  (be  hitherto  unknown  *Report 
which  Petrus  de  Modegnano,  apost.  pratonot,  furnished  to  Duke 
GaleaiiD  Maria,  dated  Rome^  1471*  Aug.  14.  See  also  a  ^Letter  of 
Nicodemus  de  Pontremoli,  dated  Rome,  1471,  Aug.  20;  both  ihese 
documents  are  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.  As  Dr.  Gottlob  has 
kindly  informed  me,  the  account-books  shew  that  Sixtus  IV.  sold  many 
of  Paul  ll.'s  jeweis  as  early  as  147K  On  the  31st  May,  1472,  the 
Medici  paid  33,170  florins,  "pro  valore  plunum  jocaliuni  de  diversis 
sortibus  emptorum  ab  ip*is  deposilarits  usque  in  diem  tg  Sept. 
prox*  prcleriti ;"  a  further  5um  of  12,000  florins  was  realised  by  the 
sale  of  jewels.  The  King  of  Naples  lent  16,000  florins,  and  received 
jewels  as  security  for  their  repayment. 

t  See  Bull.  Vatic,  195,  Here  and  elsewhere  the  26ih  of  August  is 
wrong'ly  named  as  the  day  of  the  Coronation,  in  contradiction  to  all  the 
best  ^tithorities  ;  see  fallowing  note.  FRANTZ,  134,,  is  also  mistaken 
in  giving  the  22nd  August;  and  the  Lib.  confrat.  b.  M.  de  Anin:ia,  13, 
the  Sih  September. 

J  See  the  *Repons  of  Nicodemus  de  PonCremoli,  daied  Rome,  1471 
Aug,  35,  and  tluil  of  Blanchus  de  Cremona,  dated  Rome,  '471    Aug. 
26th  (State  Archives,  Milan),  as  well  as  the  *Acta.  Consist,  of  Secret 
Archives,  f.  43. 

§  The  ^'Letters  of  the  Milanese  Ambassadors  which  we  have  just 
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The  letters  by  which,  the  Pope  made  his  elevation  known 
to  the  temporal  powers  are  dated  on  the  day  of  hi3 
Coronation;  in  these  he  begs  for  the  support  of  fervent 
prayers  that  he  may  rule  the  Church  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  people  committed  to 
his  care.* 

"When  the  tiafa  first  rested  on  the  brow  of  Sixtus  IV. 
the  figure  of  Nicholas  V.,  amongst  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors, must  have  presented  itself  most  vividly  to  his 
mind,  for  he  also  was  a  native  of  Liguria,  and  like 
Sixtus  himself,  but  unlike  Pius  II.  and  Paul  II.,  had  risen 
from  a  modest  position.  Again,  He  was  by  nature  a 
scholar,  and  only  after  hi?  elevation  had  developed  the 
princely  magnificence  whose  traces  were  visible  wherever 
ruined  Rome  bore  the  aspect  of  a  new  city.  That  the  new 
Pontiff  should  resolve  to  follow  in  his  steps,  and  with  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Rovere^  to  carry  out  the  work  begun 

quoted,  give  more  details  than  Infessura  and  P]n.L]na  regarding  Sixtus 
IV.'s  Possfssp.  The  Jews  Mho  stationed  themBeUes  on  the  Bridye  of 
St.  Angelo  arc  here  mentioned.  Schiiiarsow,  naisled  by  Plalina  (see  on 
the  other  side  Cancellieri,  Possessi,  45),  makes  the  Coronation  take 
place  after  the  Possesso  and  after  the  tumult.  Platina,  Vita  Sixti 
IV.,  1057,  estimates  the  expenses  gf  the  Coronation  of  Sixtus  IV.  and 
the  obsequies  of  Paul  U.  (see  lupnt,  p.  191,  note  *)  at  28,000  golden 
florins  (see  also  MuNTZ,  |H,,  j,  268  seg,,  and  ROHAULT,  253  a!ld  50'3). 
The  sum  is  not  so  extravagant  as  ScHNfARSOW,  8,  imagines,  for  the 
Coronation  alone  of  Paul  11.  cost  23,000  tlorins. 

*  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1471,  N.  70.  I  found  letters  of  this  descrip- 
tion, with  some  textual  variadons,  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua 
(original),  in  the  Florentine  Stale  Archives  (Copy,  X.-n.-25,  f.  35b- 
36b),  and  in  the  Archives  of  Perugia,  VOtGT,  Gesch.  Preussens,  IX., 
41,  mentions  one  addressed  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
in  the  Archives  of  Konigsberg.  The  letters  of  the  Sacred  College 
regarding  the  election  are  also  dated  on  the  25th  August ;  see  ChM£L, 
Urkunden  und  liriefc,  11.,  267  ;  a  sittiilar  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
is  in  the  State  Archives,  Dresden.  j 
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by  his  energetic  countryman,  was  but  natural.  But  he  had 
not  the  clear  start  from  the  first  that  Nicholas  had. 
Nicholas  V.  had  been  freely  elected,  his  actions  were 
untrammelled.  Sixtus,  in  order  to  be  elected,  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  bound,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
Papal  power  also  had  undergone  a  complete  change  in  the 
interval,"* 

In  Italy  itself  the  Apostolic  See  had  no  trustworthy 
friends.  Sigismondo  de'  Conti  tells  us  that  the  escessive 
obstinacy  of  Paul  II.  had  almost  everywhere  provoked 
distrust  and  hatredf  The  Jealous  fears  of  Italian 
politicians  tn  presence  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  may  have  exercised  a  yet  more  potent 
influence.  Sixtus  IV.  at  once  sought  to  establish  friendly 
relations  on  all  sides.  Under  Paul  II.  the  disputes  with 
Naples  and  Venice  seemed  to  be  interminable.  Sixtus  IV. 
at  once  came  to  an  understanding  with  these  two  poi.vers,J 
although  at  the  cost  of  considerable  sacrifice  on  his  own 
part.  Without  any  great  trouble  Ferrante  obtained  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  rich  Abbey  of  Monte  Casino 
conferred  upon  his  youthful  son.  while  the  Protonotary 
Rocha  was  made  Archbishop  of  Salerno.^ 

"This  Pope  evidently  intends  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
every  one,"  wrote  the  Marquess  of  Mantua's  Ambassador.ll 
briefly  describing  the  beginning  of  Sixtus  IV.'s  pontificate. 


*  SCHMARSOW,  7. 

+  Sigismondo  v^  Conti,  I.,  5. 

X  Loc.  cit.,  1.,  6-7. 

§  *LeUer5  of  Nicodcmus  de  Ponlrcmoli,  dated  Rome,  1471,  Aug.  31 
{State  Archives,  Milan),  and  of  the  Ambassador  of  Maiilua,  B.  Bonattus, 
dated  Rome,  I47ly  Sept.  3.  (Goruay^a  Archives,  Mantua.]  See  also 
Gattula,  II.,  568,  and  TosTi,  Monle  Cassino,  III.,  iSi, 

II  "♦Questo  papa  monstra  \oler  star  bene  cum  ogniuno."  B. 
Donattua  on  the  2nd  Sept.,  1471.     Gotizaga  Ai-chives. 
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Before  he  had  an  idea  of  being  Pope,  or  even  Cardinal, 
Sixtus  IV,  had  had  amicable  relations  with  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  this  in  a  measure  explains  the  warm  interest 
taken  by  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  in  promoting  the  election. 
After  it  had  been  carried,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
congratulate  the  new  Pope.*  Sixtus  IV,  replied  at  once 
on  the  i6th  of  August  by  an  autograph  letter  of  the  most 
flattering  character.  He  began  by  recalling  their  former 
relations,  praised  the  Duke's  piety  and  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See,  of  which  he  had  given  proof  in  the  Romagna 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  finally 
assured  him  that  his  pontificate  should  bring  the  Duke 
nothing  but  happiness  and  blessing.f 

The  bond  between  the  new  Pope  and  the  Florentines  was 
even  closer.  "  He  looked  upon  the  Medici,  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  modest  Thomas  of  Sarzano,  as  his  natural 
allies."  J  This  was  made  very  apparent  when  the  Florentine 
Embassy,  headed  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  arrived  in  Rome 
to  pay  homage  on  behalf  of  the  Republic.  Its  reception 
was  most  cordial  and  honourable,  Two  antique  marble 
busts  were  presented  to  Lorenzo,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
acquire  gems  and  cameos  from  the  collection  of  Paul  11. 


*  In  the  State  Archives,  Milan,  "Roma,"  I  found  the  draft  of  this 
♦Letter  of  congratulation,  dated  1471,  Aug.  n. 

+  See  Appendiji,  N,  45,  (State  Archives,  Milan.J  Nicodcmus  de 
Pontremoli,  writing  to  the  Duke  on  the  20th  Aug.,  1471,  says  :  *"  As 
1  have  already  stated,  His  Holiness  has  repeatedly  declared  that  he 
places  his  chief  hopes  on  your  Excellency  ;  he  expresses  himself  in 
this  manner,  not  only  to  me  and  to  Cardinal  Gomaga,  but  also  in  the 
Cod3istor>',  and  on  every  occasion  when  your  Highness  is  mentioned." 
(State  Archives,  Milan.)  The  Cronica  di  Bologna,  789,  gives  an 
account  of  the  g:reat  Milanese  Embassy,  in  which  Ascanio  Maria 
Sforza   took   part.      See    N.    DELIA   TUCCIA,    Idi  ;    and    Rattt,    L, 

I   SCHMARSOW,  7. 
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at  a  very  moderate  price,  The  Pope's  confidence  and  good- 
will were  also  manifested  in  other  very  substantial  ways. 
The  financial  affairs  of  the  Papacy  were  confided  to  the 
Roman  Bank  of  the  Medici,  by  which  arrangement  a  rich 
source  of  wealth  was  opened  to  Lorenzo  and  to  his  uncle 
Giovanni  Toniabuoni.  Further  concessions  in  regard  to 
the  alum  works  were  granted  to  him.  Emboldened  by  so 
many  favours^  "  the  practical-minded  Medici  at  last  took 
courage  to  remark  that  he  had  but  one  desire  unfulfilled, 
and  that  was  to  see  a  member  of  his  family  admitted  into 
the  Sacred  College.  To  this  request  Sixtus  IV.  also  lent 
3  favourable  ear,  for  he  was  unwilling  to  refuse  Lorenxo 
anything.  The  latter  soon  left  the  Eternal  City,  laden  with 
all  possible  tokens  of  the  Pope's  good-will,  which  was  soon 
to  be  repaid  with  ingratitude."* 

For  a  time  indeed  Filippo  de'  Medley  Archbishop  of  Pisa, 
endeavoured  to  maintain  good  feeling  between  Florence 
and  Rome.  "  The  Pope  has  shewn  me  such  honour,"  he 
wrote  on  the  15th  November.  1471,  from  Rome  to  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici, "  that  a  hundred  tongues  would  fail  fne  to  express 
it.  He  told  me  to  rest  assured  that  I  might  dispose  of 
Sixtus  IV.  as  I  would.  Had  you  not  yourself  been  here 
I  would  write  yet  more  particular!)'  regarding  His  Holiness' 
affection  for  our  house,  but  as  you  know  it,  I  think  it 
un  necessary."  t 

On  the  Z8th  November  the  Venetian  Envoys  appeared 


I 
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*  Opinion  d)f  ScHMARSOW,  8.  See  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  I..  343  «y., 
251  seg.^  2nd  ed, ;  MiJNTZ,  Precurseurs,  182, 1  FrantZ^  Sivtus  IV^  13J 
se^.;  and  Perrkns,  358.  The  ^Oration  on  behalf  of  the  Florentine 
Embassy  was  delivered  on  the  3rd  Oct.,  1471,  by  Donato  Acciaiuob 
(.see  Mai,  Spic,  L,  440;  Mazzuchelli,  L,  1,41),  and  is  preserved  in 
Cod.  541  of  the  Chapter  Library,  Lucca,  and  in  a  Manuscript  in  the 
Riccardian  Library,  Florence,  from  which  LaMJUS,  4-5,  gives  a  passage. 

♦  BusEk,  Lorenzo,  19 ;  see  23  and  27. 
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in  Rome.  One  of  tJiem,  BernaTdo  Gtustiniani>  made  an 
elaborate  speech  in  the  Pope's  presence,  the  principal 
subject  of  which  was  the  unspeakably  deplorable  condition 
of  the  East.*  It  was  not  indeed  necessary  to  remind 
Sixtus  IV.  of  this,  for  he  had  already  turned  his  attention 
to  the  terrible  danger  with  which  the  steady  advance  of 
islam  threatened  Christian  civilisation.  He  aimed  at  the 
formation  of  a  league  of  the  European  powers,  to  be  directed 
exclusively  against  the  Turks.  A  great  Congress  was  to 
carry  the  idea  into  effect.  During  the  days  which  immedi- 
ately followed  his  Election,  it  was  rumoured  that^  in 
accordance  with  the  Capitulation,  the  Pope  intended  as 
soon  as  possible  to  convene  such  an  Assembly.  Cardinal 
Gonzagaf   at   the   same    time    endeavoured   to   have   his 


*  CiACONiUS,  III.,  I30-36;  LiiNiC,  Orat.,  L,  36-46  ;  Orat.  clar.  vtr.* 
105  seq.  (Cologne,  1559).  A  *Letter  from  the  Ambassador  of  Mantua, 
dated  Rome,  1471,  Nov.  29,  speaks  of  the  arri'val  of  the  Venetian 
Embassy.  (Gonjayai  Archives-)  The  i6th  November  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  Florentines  to  pay  their  homage  ;  see  Filippo  de' 
Medici's  *Letlef  to  LoreiiEO,  dated  Rome,  14?!,  Nov.  r;.  (State 
.\rchives,  Florence,  F.  ^^^  f.  522.)  The  Embassy  of  Frederick,  Count 
Palatine,  which  was  admitted  to  audience  on  the  21st  April,  [47:,  also 
dealt  with  the  Turkish  question  \  see  JacOe.  VoUiTSiut.,  87,  in 
November  of  !hc  same  year  Envoys  from  Si^nsmund  of  the  Tyrol  wqrq 
in  Rome.  I  found  in  Cod.  Q.,  41,  of  the  Franciscan  Library  at  Schwaz 
the  Discourse  pronounced  on  this  occasion,  *Pro  Sigismundo  Austrie 
duce  illustr.  ad  Sistum  IV.  P.  M.  Ludovici  de  Fryburgk  utriusque  juris 
docCoris  oratio  anno  sal.  septua^esimo  secundo  die  veneris  ^zaxa. 
Nov«mb.  Romae  in  consistorio  publico  habila.  Ravenna  sent  a  special 
Embassy  to  Rome,  payments  for  which  I  find  entered  on  the  2ist 
October  and  ijlh  November  in  *Sixt.  IV.,  Lib.  Builet.,  1471-73  (State 
Archives,  Rome),  where  appear  also  payments  on  the  nth  November, 
I47U  "pro  oratoribus  regis  Ungarie,"  and  on  the  i8th  November, 
1471,  "pro  nuntio  regis  PonugaUie" 

+  See  his  ^Letter  of  the  17th  Aug^.,  (471,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Pope  and  Ihe   Milanese  Ambassador  had  considered  this 
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paternal  city  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  his 
proposal  was  favourably  received,  although  Cardinal  Orsini 
exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  Florence.*  Ptacenza  and 
Pavia  were  also  spoken  of."^  On  the  30th  of  August  the 
matter  was  discussed  in  Consistory,  BessajHon  and  others 
among  the  older  Cardinals  sought  to  deter  the  Pope  from 
leaving  Rome,  and  to  induce  him  to  hold  the  Congre^  in 
the  Lateran  ;  others  again  preferred  Mantua  or  Pisa.  No 
definite  decision  was  yet  arrived  at.*  A  letter  was  now 
received  from  the  Emperor,  who  asked  that  Udiae  might  be 
selected,  but  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  other  Italian  Princes 
declared  gainst  this  citj%  Sixtus  IV.  accordingly  proposed, 
first  Mantua  and  then  Ancona — but  all  in  vain  ;  the  Princes 
neither  understood  nor  sympathised  with  the  aims  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  all  proposals  were  wrecked  on  the  rocks 
of  their  indifTercnce  and  private  interests.^ 

Sixtus  IV.  was  not  as  much  distressed  by  this  failure  as 
he  otherwise  might  have  been,  because  at  this  moment  a 
dangerous  enemy  was  threatening  Turkey  in  the  rear. 
The  Turcoman  Prince,  Usunhassan^  *  with  the  hope  of 
completely  supplanting  the  Sultan,  seemed  disposed  to 
make  common  cause  with  European  Christendom,      At  the 


Ian,  (GoRzaga  Archives.)  GrotrfeNd,  t.,  117,  speaks  of  ihe  pro- 
cessions ordered  by  the  Pope  to  avert  the  danger  of  Turkisii  attack. 

*  •Despatch  of  Niccideinus  de  Pontrcmoli,  dated  R&me,  1471,  Aug, 
30.    Slate  Archives,  Milan. 

f  ■•Letierof  Nicodemus  de  PonU-emoli,  dat&d  Rome,  1471,  Aug.  29^ 
State  Archives,  Milan. 

t  »Reponof  Nicodemus  of  Aug.  31,  1471,  and  that  of  Ihe  Majituao 
Ambassador  of  Sept.  2,  1471.  (Goriiaga  Afchives.)  Regarding  the 
reasons  in  favour  of  Rome,  See  Platina,  SixL  IV,,  1056  se^. 

§  PtATiNA,  /oc.  tit.  ;  Frantz,  SiKus  IV^  142.  On  the  21st  Dec., 
J47I1  the  ^Mantuan  Ambassador,  B.  Bonattus,  wrote  word  that  a 
Congress  (diets)  was  no  longer  talked  of,  l?ut  rather  the  despatch  of 
I-egatcs. 
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time  of  Sixtus  IV.'s  accession  the  conflict  between  Mahomet 
and  Usunhassan  in  Caramania  appeared  to  be  tending  to 
a  great  catastrophe,  while  the  relations  between  Mocenigo, 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  Usunhassan  were  such  that  they 
seemed  only  to  need  to  be  drawn  a  little  closer  to  make 
the  position  o^  the  Turks  absolutely  hopeless."  The 
Turkish  question  might  thus  be  said  to  have  become  a 
matter  of  world-wide  importance,  and  accordingly  the  pope 
■"inaugurated  his  action  in  it  with  a  certain  magnificence."* 
On  the  33rd  December  a  Secret  Consistory  was  held,  and 
five  Cardinals  were  appointed  Legates  de  latere,  with  the 
object,  as  the  Consistoria!  Acts  declare,  of  calling  upon  the 
whole  Christian  world  to  defend  the  Catholic  Faith  against 
the  Turk,  the  enemy  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  Bessarion  was 
sent  to  France,  Burgundy,  and  England  ;  Borgia  to  Spain, 
Angelo  Capranica  to  Italy,  and  Marco  Barbo  to  Germany, 
Hungar}',  and  Poland,  while  Oliviero  Carafa  was  to  command 
the  naval  forces  which  were  to  be  assembled  with  the 
assistance  of  the  King  of  Naples,t 

*  Caho,  v.,  i^  361-2  ;  N.  DELLA  TucciA,  102,  mentions  the  sending- 
of  Ambassadors  from  Great  Caramania  to  Rome. 

+  "♦Die  lunae  xxiiji]  decembris,  147c,  idem  S.D.N,  in  dicto 
consis-torio  $ecreta  creavic  quinque  Icgatos  d«  latere  cardinales  per 
univer?as  provincias  et  regna  mundi  ad  requirendum  reges,  principes 
et  alios  christianos  ad  defensionem  lidei  Catholicae  comm  nefandis- 
simum  Turcum  qui  nomini  Jesu  infensus,  etc, : — 

Rev.  dom.  Nicenum  apud  regem  Franciae,  dueran  Burgundiae  et 
regem  Angliae. 
„        „      Vicecancellarium  apud  regem  Vspaniae  et  alios. 
„        „     S""  Cmcis  apud  principes  et  dominos  Italiae. 
„        „     S''  Marci  apud  iniperatorem  et  regem  Ungariae  et  alios. 
„        „     Neapoliianum  apud  regem  Ferdinandum  et  per  mare." 
Acta  Consist,  f.  44.     (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.}    See  also  **Bes- 
sanon's  letter  of  the  23rd  Dec,  1471,  which  I  shall  cite.     Palackv, 
v.,  [,  74,  and  Card,  V.,  i,  362,  mention  only  four  Legates,  in  this 
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A  few  days  Eater  the  Pope  issued  a  solemn  Bull,  in  which 
he  described  the  Turkish  preparations  for  the  conquest  of 
Christendom,  and  called  on  the  powers  to  take  common 
measures  of  defence.* 

The  aged  Bessarion  was  certainly  the  most  worthy  of  all 
the  Legates,  Although  he  feared  that  the  burden  would  be 
beyond  his  strength,  yet  in  the  hope  of  beiTig  able,  at  least. 
to  effect  something,  he  had  resolved  to  accept  it-t  On  the 
20th  April,  1472,  he  left  Rome,  but  instead  of  directly 
proceeding  to  France,  he  remained  some  time  longer  in 
Italy.J  According  to  Ammanati,he  lingered  from  dread  of 
undertaking  the  arduous  task  ;  other  accounts  attribute  his 
delay  to  the  fact  that  Louis  XL  kept  him  waiting  a  long 
time  for  a  letter  of  safe  conduct|     When  once  he  had 


fotlowing  Platina,  1057.     The  Venetian  authorities  (Sanudo.  11965 
Malipiebo,  70)  correctly  give  fi\e  as  the  number. 

*  Raynaldus,  a.d  an.  1471,  N.  73. 

+  See  his  **'Letter  of  33rd  Dec,  1471,  in  the  Stale  Archives  of 
Florence. 

X  Bandinius,  LV.  (MIGNE,  CLXI.),  says  that  Bessarion  left  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  yean  The  '•Acta  Cocsist.  of  the  Secret  An;hi\-es 
of  the  VL-itican  record  his  departure  from  Rome  for  France  on  the  20th 
April,  1472  i  and  sq  does  a  "Despalch  from  the  Milanese  Ambassador 
of  the  loih  April,  1472.  In  Sixli  IV.,  Lib.  Bullet.,  1471-73,  a  sum  ts 
entered  as  paid  for  "cursori  eunti  ad  rfigem  GallJae  et  archiepUc. 
Lu^'diinen-,"  who  were  to  annoiince  Bessarion's  appointment  as  Legale. 
(Stale  Archives,  Rome.)  On  the  aisi  March,  1472,  Sixtus  IV.  had 
written  to  Charles  of  Burgundy  regarding  BesMrion's  mission. 
BaLU^E,  [V.,  527-31,  On  the  27th  April  the  Cardinal  ivas  at 
Gubbio  (Chrotiic.  Eugub.,  1021) ;  on  the  loth  May  at  Bologna 
(PiEHLiNG,  Le  manage  d'un  Tsar,  368);  and  on  the  16th  May  at 
Fiacetina  (Annal.  Placent.,  942).  The  dale  of  the  letter  in  Revmont. 
Loremo,  I.,  420,  and  ed.,  must  accordingly  be  wrong. 

g  Vast,  409.  Ammanali's  assertions  regarding  Bessarion's  attitude 
on  this  occasion  (se«,  especially,  EpisLi  437  and  534,  and  also  435 
of  the    Frankfort    edition)    cannot    now    be    individually     verified ; 
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received  it,  he  travelled  as  rapidly  as  his  infirm  health 
permitted.  On  the  I5lh  August  he  wrote  from  Saumur  to 
the  French  King",  exhorting  him  to  peace,  and,  on  the  same 
day,  he  also  sent  letters  lo  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  and 
Burgundy.* 

Shortly  before  this  time  an  understanding  had  been 
arrived  at,  by  direct  negotiations  with  Rome,  in  r^ard  to 
the  abnormal  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  France, 
but  this  agreement  met  with  violent  opposition  in  some 
quarters.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  Cardinal 
touched  on  these  matters  in  his  interviews  with  the  King. 
He  also  tried  to  obtain  the  release  of  La  Balue,  but  his 
efforts  proved  unsuccessful,  as  did  also  those  which  he  made 
to  reconcile  the  French  Monarch  with  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy,  and  to  win  him  for  the  Crusade.  Sick  and 
disheartened,  he  started  on  his  homeward  journey.  When 
he  reached  Ravenna,  his  illfiess  assumed  a  dangerous 
character,  fever  came  on  and  soon  consumed  the  little 
strength  which  yet  remained  to  him,  and  on  the  i8th 
November,    1472,   he  died.j-      His    mortal    remains   were 


SCHMAR&OW,  9,  looks  upon  his  authority  as  open  10  suspicion.  Ves- 
pasiano  da  Bisticci's  account  (MAt,  I.,  195)  Is  doubtful ;  his  statement 
that  Bessarion  did  not  give  his  vote  for  Francesco  della  Rovere  is  in 
direa  coatiadiction  to  the  documcnis  which  we  give  in  Appendix,  N.  43. 
*  D'ACHERY,  111.,  842,  new  edit.  ;  MIGNE,  CLXl.,  699;  Vast,  4r3 

Jc^-i  459  J'y 

t  Bandinius,  LVI.;  Malvasia,  254;  Vast,  430.  By  several 
writers,  as,  for  examplfi,  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  I.,  420,  2nd  ed. ; 
Rohrbacher-Knopfler,  240;  CiPOLLA,  565;  Chevalier,  30J,  ihe 

19th  November  is  wrongty  given  As  the  day  of  the  Cardinal's  death  ; 
SCHMARSOW,  13,  name?  the  6th  November;  ZiNKElSEN,  ll.,  400,  even 
places  it  in  the  December  of  1473.  The  *Acta  Consist,  of  ihe  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican,  amongst  other  authorities  hitherto  unknown, 
adhere  to  the  dale  we  have  adopted  in  the  text.  So  does  *GHtRARDACCl, 
St.  di  Bologna  ;  see  our  Vol.  III.,  p.  243,  note  t. 
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borne  to  Rome,  where  they  arrived  on  the  3rd  December, 
and  were  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,* 
Sixtus  IV.  was  present  at  the  obsequies. 

Cardinal  Borgia,  who  had  been  appointed  Legate  for  the 
whole  of  Spain  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  was  not  more 
successful  in  advancing  the  cause  of  tlie  Crusade.  On  the 
15th  May,  1472,  he  went  to  Ostia,  there  to  embark  for  his 
native  land-t  His  task  was  no  eas}'  one,  for  the  Peninsula 
was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  and  disorder, 
Ammanati  speaks  most  unfavourably  of  Borgia's  proceedings 
in  Spain,  He  says  that  he  shewed  himself  everj^'where 
vain,  lujcurious,  ambitious,  and  greedy.  Yet,  En  a  letter 
which  is  still  extant,  this  same  Ammanati  writes  to  Borgia 
in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  praises  the  way  in  which 
he  had  carried  out  his  Spanish  mission.^  Such  a  writer 
has  no  claim  to  our  credit.  It  is.  however,  extremely 
probable  that  Borgia  considered  a  Cardinal  Legate  as  a 
very  important  person,  and  acted  accordingly;  in  fact, 
treated  his  countrymen  to  a  considerable  amount  of  Spanish 

*  Acta  Consist,,  loc.  cit.  Regarding  the  monument,  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  another  posilion,  and  is  Still  preserved,  see 
Vast,  432  and  461-62.  Reumont,  111.,  i,  532,  also  gives  the  Epi- 
taph ;  he  is  mistaken  in  asserting  (111.,  i,  316)  that  the  Cardinal  died 
in  Rome.  L.  Mazio  speaks  of  Bessarion's  palace  and  of  liis  tomb, 
Studi  Storici,  275-77  (Romaf  iS?^);  and  p.  280  of  the  probable 
dwelling-place  of  Platina.  See  also,  in  regard  la  Bessarion's  mission 
to  France  and  d'EstouieviSle's  norainalion  as  Legate  for  that  counliy^ 
S.  LjUbiC,  Dispacci  di  Luca  de  ToUentis  vescovo  di  Sebenico  e  dj 
LionelLo  CheregaCo  ve;covo  di  Trail  numi  apostolic!  in  Borgogna  e 
nelle  Fiandre,  1472-88  ;  Z.\gabria,  1S76,  24  j^.,  27  seq.,  32. 

t  •Acta  Consisl.  (Sccrel  Archiics  of  the  Vatican),  by  which 
Clement,  irS,  is  to  be  corrected.  In  *Sixti  IV.,  Lib.  Bullet.,  1471- 
1473,  on  the  ]3th  Febr.,  1472,  occurs  the  entry;  "Roderico  vicecan. 
legato  ad  regna  Hispaniar.  Ror^  duo  millia  octuaginta-"  State  Archi'ves, 
Rome. 

X  Ep-,  5 1  3j  Fratikforl  edition. 
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pride.  A  recent  historian,  by  no  means  prejudiced  in 
Borgia's  favour,  speaks  of  the  discharge  of  his  diplomatic 
duties  in  terms  which  form  a  cooiplete  contrast  to 
Ammanati's  account.  "  The  LegatCj"  he  says,  "  had,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  fulfilled  his  mission  to  Spain.  It  was 
time  for  him  to  return  to  Rome,  and  render  an  account  to 
the  Pope  of  the  state  of  things  which  he  had  found  on  his 
arrival,  of  that  which  prevailed  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
country,  and  of  the  result  of  his  efforts.  Matters  had 
certainly  improved  in  Aragon  ;  in  Castille  the  situation 
depended  on  factors  which  were  entirely  beyond  the  sphere 
of  a  Legate's  authority,  and  which  were  working  themselves 
out  independently  of  him.  His  task  was  fulfilled  when  he 
had  done  what  he  could  in  helping  to  direct  affaira  along 
the  only  path  which  could  lead  to  peace  and  quiet."* 

On  the  I  ith  September,  1473,  Cardinal  Borgia  made  his 
wiU,  and  began  his  return  journey.  Off  the  coast  of  Pisa 
he  encountered  a  fearful  storm  ;  one  of  his  galleys  sank 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  ship  in  which  he  himself  sailed 
almost  met  the  same  fate.  More  than  200  of  his  suite  were 
drowned,  and  amongst  them  three  Bishops ;  the  loss  of 
property  was  estimated  at  30,cxx>  florins,  and  was  aggravated 
by  the  depredations  of  wreckers  on  the  coastf 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  task  entrusted  to 
Cardinal  Barbo  was  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  of  all, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  most  important,  for,  with  regard 
to  the  Turkish  war,  "  nothing  was  more  indispensable  than 
the  aid  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bohemia, — and  these  were 


*  HOn-ER,R.  Borgia,  37.    Seealw  HfeHGENRoTMES,  VIll.,  199-200. 

+  See  Ammanati,  Ep.,  534;  Platiwa,  1060 ;  Palmkrius,  256-7; 
ZURITA,  XVlll.,  c.  59.  I  found  ill  the  Sialc  Archives  at  Florence 
a  **Lettcr  of  Cardinal  Borgia's  of  the  laih  Oct.,  1473,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  ini&fortune.  Regarding  his  Will,  see  Thuasne, 
IIl.,App.,  p.  I.-Il. 
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involved  in  almost  hopeless  discord."*  Barbo's  zeal  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  left  Rome  on  the  2lst 
February,  T472,  hU  instructions  directing  him  to  proceed 
in  the  first  place  to  the  Emperor.f  Until  the  autumn  of 
1474,  the  Cardinal  Legate's  labours  in  Germany.  Poland. 
and  Bohemia  were  unremitting.^  Even  those  who  judge 
him  most  severely,  highly  praise  his  persevering  efforts  for 
the  restoration  of  peace ;  success,  however,  was  not  granted 
him.§  The  Internal  dissensions  of  the  European  nations 
had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
any  individual  to  allay  them.  Frederick  HI.,  who,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  that  day,  was  the  natural  leader,  was 
extremely  slow  in  his  decisions,  especially  in  cases  where  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice  was  in  question.||  Unbounded  egotism 
prevailed  among  laity  and  clergy  ;  their  attitude  towards 
the  great  danger  in  the  East  was  one  of  almost  absolute 
indifference.  If 

*  Caro,  v.,  ],  362. 

t  *Acia  Consist.  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.)  The  date 
commonly  given,  sind  Fetiniary  (Palackv,  V.y  i,  74  ;  SCHMABSOW, 
11],  is  la  be  corrected  by  reference  to  this  document.  On  the  6th 
Febr.,  1473,  Cardinal  Barbo  received  2083  florins  for  his  journey. 
*Sixti  IV.,  Lib.  Bullet.,  147J-I473.  (State  Archives,  Rome.)  The 
Cardinal's  Insinuclions  are  to  be  found  m  Cod.  epist.,  259  ■  in  TelekI,, 
XI.,  4sg  stg. ;  and  THElNER,  Mon.  Hung.,  436  iiy. 

;  According  to  the  *Acta  Consist.  (Serret  Archives  of  the  Vatican), 
Card.  Barbo  relumed  to  Rome  from  Germiiny  on  the  sfith  Oct.,  1474, 
and  not  in  November,  as  ScKmabSow,  94,  states. 

g  PaI-ACKY,  V„  1,  74  se<].;  Fabisza,  98  seg.;  Caro,  V.,  1,  365: 
Zeissbeeg,  245  self. 

\\  "*Dominiis  Imperator  tardus  est  admodum  in  [dejliberationibus 
suis  et  in  eis  presertim  in  quibus  pecuniam  eftundcre  oponet,"  These 
words  are  taken  from  a  Roman  "Instruction  of  this  pericnl,  but 
unfortunately  undated,  in  Cod.  S.  i,  I,  f.  11-14.  Angelica 
Rome. 

5r  Regarding  the  rftum  of  the  Cardinal,  whose  amiability 


a   Library.  M 
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Sixtus  IV.,  however,  did  not  permit  the  indifference  of 
the  great  European  powers  to  danxp  his  zeal  in  regard  to 
the  war.  During  the  earlier  months  of  1472  he  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  Italy*  and  particularly  in  the  equipment  of  galleys. 
Repeated  letters  were  addressed  to  all  the  Faithful, 
urging  them  to  contribute  towards  these  warlike  pre- 
parations ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Pope  made  repeated 
efforts  to  awaken  the  interest  of  individual  Princes  in  the 
cause.f 

Sixtus  IV.  was  all  the  more  dependent  on  extraneous 
contributions  for  the  naval  preparations  on  account  of  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  he  found  the  Papal  finances  at 
his  accession.  The  general  belief  that  Paul  II.  had  left 
large  sums  of  money  had  soon  proved  to  be  a  delusion. 
Treasure  and  jewels  were  not  wanting'^  but  of  actual  coin 
there  was  not  more  than  7000,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  5CXX3  florins.  The  Cardinal-Camerlengo  put  the 
officials  of  the  Treasury  in  prison,  but  nothing  could  be 
extracted  from  them.  Creditors  of  previous  Popes  took  the 
opportunity  of  coming  forward  and  demanding  payment. 
Sixtus  IV.  had  to  sell  many  of  the  gems  and  works  of  art, 
handed  down  by  his  predecessors,  to  satisfy  them,     Some 


the  affection  of  the  Germans  (SCHMARSOW,  25),  see  AMMANATI, 
Epist,  595,  Franlrfbrt  edition. 

*  See  the  Letter  of  B,  Bonnttus,  daied  Ruinc,  1473,  Jan.  4 
(Gonisaga  Archives),  and  the  **Brief  of  5th  Jan.,  1472,  to  the  l>uke  of 
Milan.    Slate  Archives,  Milan, 

t  See  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1472,  N.  2  and  16.  A  *Bnef  to  Cologne, 
dated  Rome,  1471,  Sept.  24  (S  Cal.  Oct.  is  to  be  rendered  by  this  date, 
and  not,  as  EffNEN,  III.,  3P7,  has  it,  by  Sth  October),  mentions  the 
despatch  of  a  special  Ambassador  to  Frederick  III,,  to  inform  him  of 
the  equipment  of  a  fleet  for  the  Crusade  by  the  Pope.  Or.  Pgm.,  with 
seal  appended,  is  in  tlie  City  Archives,  Cologne. 
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few  of  the  Cardinals,  amongst  them  d'Estouteville,   now 
presented  old  claims.* 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  arming  of  the 
fleet  proceeded.  The  account-books  show  that  in  :47t-72 
144,000  golden  ducats  in  all  were  devoted  by  Sixtus 
IV.  to  this  object.-|-  A  treaty  was  entered  into  with 
Venice  and  Naples,  in  accordance  with  which  both  these 
States  equipped  a  fleet  for  the  war.  The  Pope  himself 
furnished  twenty-four  galleys  and  4700  soldiers,  who 
embarked  at  once  on  the  Adriatic.  Four  ships  came 
up  the  Tiber  for  Cardinal  Carafa.*  On  the  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christ!,  the  28th  May,  1472,  he  sang  a  solemn 
High  Mass  at  St  Peter's,  in  presence  of  the  Pope  and 
the  whole  Court.  Sixtus  IV.  then  blessed  the  banners  for 
the  fleet,  which  were  presented  to  him  on  his  throne  by 
the  Ambassadors.  In  the  afternoon,  a  new  and  unwonted 
spectacle  was  witnessed ;  the  Pope  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  Cardinals,  went  in  procession  from 
the  Vatican  to  the  ships,  which  !ay  at  anchor  in  the 
Tiber  below  S.  Paolo.  Sixtus  "  went  on  board  the  Legate's 
galley,  and,  from  a  platform  at  the  stern,  blessed  the 
ships,  the  commanders  with  their  followers,  and  the  crews. 


i 


*  PLATfNA,  1057  ;  SCHMARSOw,  g.  See  the  *L<Ker  id  the  State 
Archives,  Milaji,  dted  supt-it,  p.  212,  note*.  On  the  19th  Sept.,  I47t, 
Bessarion  received  "ex  precio  jocalium,  S.  R,  E. "  the  amount  of  his 
expenses  in  the  time  of  Paul  II.,  and  the  cost  of  his  joiLme>-s  jts 
Legate  for  Germany  and  Venice  under  Pius  U.  *Sixti  IV.,  lib.  Bullet., 
'47'-73-     State  Archives,  Rome. 

t  GOTTLOH,  Cam.  Aposi,  Individual  cities  m  the  States  of  the 
Church,  as,  f.jC;  Jesi,  contributed  to  the  cc^t  of  the  i^eet  ;  see 
BAtDASSINI,  J&si,  t;5. 

J  GUGLIELMOTTl,  360-65.  See  CIPOLLA,  566,  LaNDO  FEatRETtl, 
♦Storia  d'Ancona,  says^  in  agreement  with  Bemabei ;  "  Delle  galee  cfcl 
papa  ne  furono  armate  sei  in  Ancona.''  Cod.  H.  III.,  70,  f. 307, 
Chigi  Library,  Rome. 
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He  then  bestowed  a  farewell  embrace  upon  his  lieutenant. 
and  left  him  in  the  ship,  himself  returning  to  the  Vatican 
as  the  s^un  was  declining,"* 

The  Cardinal-Admiral  Carafa  is.  described  as  a  man  "of 
resolute  character  and  full  of  good-will."  He  went  by 
way  of  Naples,  where  he  was  most  honourably  received, 
to  Rhodes.  Having  appeased  some  internal  dissensions 
among  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  he  joined  the  Nsipolitan 
and  Venetian  ships.f  The  whole  fleet  now  numbered 
eighty-seven  galleys,  to  which  were  added  two  from 
Rhodes.^  In  a  Council  of  War,  it  was  determined  that 
ati  attack  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made  on  the 
port  of  Satalia  on  the  coast  of  Caramania.  The  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  selected,  on  account  of  the 
alliance  which  existed  between  the  Caramanian  Princes 
and  Usunhassan,  who  was  also  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  Venetians,  and  with  the  Pope.  Another  reason 
for  commencing  operations  here  was  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  for  shewing  the  strength  of  the  Crusaders* 
fleet  to  their  Asiatic  allies.^     The  chains  which  defended 

*  SCHMARsaw,  II.  To  the  atithoriiies  from  which  we  have  drawa 
our  account  may  be  added  the  *Acta  Consist  of  the  Secret  Archives 
of  the  Vatican,  and  a  ^Letter  of  Arcimboldi's,  dated  Rome,  1473,  May 
30.  {Slate  Archives,  Milan.)  According  to  this  last  Report,  the  Pope 
again  blessed  the  galleys  on  the  30th  May,  and  the  next  day  Carafa 
sailed  ioi  Ostia,  In  *Sisii  IV.  lib.  Bullet,  i47t-73.  the  followiity 
entries  occur  on  the  i3rd  May,  t47i  :  "  Oliv.  Card.  Neapoiit.  pro 
stipendio  classis  flor,  auri  de  camera  vigititi  qiiatuor  millia  unuoi." 
On  the  gth  June:  " archiepiscopo  Pisar.  pro  expedii.  galear.  flor 
triamilUa  ducentos  octo  ;"  and  on  the  loth  July,  1472,  a  sum  "pro 
vexi.IUs  See  f  rew"^  card.  Neapolil,"     State  Archives,  Rom*. 

+  Bosio,  11^334- 

J  GUOLIELMOTTI,  371-2,  See  FiNCATi,  L'annata  Venez.,  38,  and 
Chioccarellus,  289, 

S  Heyd,  II.,  326,     From  Malipiero,  79,  i(  appears  that  Ambas- 
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the  harbour  of  Satalia  were  burst,  and  serious  injurj*  was 
inflicted  on  the  Turks  by  the  destruction  of  its  rich  ware- 
houses and  suburbs,  but  the  city  proper,  with  its  strong 
fortifications,  successfully  resisted  the  attack.  Jealousies 
between  Naples  and  Venice  soon  reached  such  a  point 
that  the  Neapolitan  fleet  returned  home,  yet  it  was 
resolved  that  the  war  should  be  carried  on.  The  wealthy 
city  of  Smyrna  was  taken  by  surprise.  Carafa  wished  to 
preserve  it  as  an  important  basis  of  operations,  but  the 
Venetians  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  it  was  given 
up  to  plunder,  and  then  set  on  fire.  This  dispute  broke 
up  the  friendly  relations  which  had  existed  between 
the  Papal  forces  and  their  Venetian  allies,  and.  when 
winter  began,  the  fleet  of  the  Republic  letired  to  the 
harbours  of  Modone  and  Napoli  di  Romania,  while  Carafa 
returned  to  Italy.  On  the  23rd  January,  1473,  he  made 
his  entrance  into  Rome,  bringing  with  him  a  number 
of  Turkish  prisoners  on  camels.  The  Cardinal  hung  up 
portions  of  the  broken  harbour-chain  of  Satalia  on  the  door 
of  St.  Peter's ;  these  trophies  are  now  placed  over  the 
entrance  which  leads  to  the  Archives  of  the  Basilica.* 

Carafa's  successor  as  Legate,  Lorenzo  Zane,  Archbishop 
of  Spalatro,  and  a  Venetian  by  birth,  sailed  with  ten 
galleys  for  the  East  at  the  end  of  April,  1473;!  he  was 

sadurs  from  L'sunhassan  came  to  Rome.  1  found  in  'Sixti  IV.  iib- 
BuJlct.,  [471-72,  in  the  State  Archives,  Rome,  an  entr>"  made  on 
the  i6lh  Acigr.,  1471,  of  payments  for  ^'Iribus  oratoribus  Somcassaai 
pnncipis,  «tc..  in  alma  urbe  coinmoraniib." 

*  GUOLiELMOTTi,  373  sfff.\  K.  JuuEN,  Papes  et  Sultans,  no  teg. 
{Paris,  1879?. 

f  I  take  the  above  dates,  in  regard  to  whith  GUGLIELMOtti  (396^ 
the  most  accurate  siudent  of  these  matters,  gives  no  information,  from 
a  *Leiter  of  ihe  Milanese  Ambassador,  Sacramorus,  dated  Rome, 
1473,  April  25;  "S,  S"  questa  matina  ha  benedile  et  date  te 
liandere  al  arcivesCOvo  dc  Spalatro  chc  \-a  legato  iti    Levanle    cutn 
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not  able  to  do  anything,  and  Usunhassan's  defeat  at 
Terdschan  {26th  July,  1473)  gave  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  Turks.  Moreover,  the  Venetian  Commander,  Mocenigo, 
held  aloof  from  the  Papal  L^ate,  fearing'  that  the  latter 
would  frustrate  his  designs  on  Cyprus.* 

Hopes  had  been  entertained  that  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Zoe,  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine  Emperor,  with 
the  Russian  Grand  Duke,  Ivan  IIL,  would  enlist  a  new 
champion  for  the  Crusade,  and  bring  about  the  reunion 
of  the  Russian  with  the  Roman  Church.  These  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  On  the  25th  May,  1472, 
Sixtus  IV.  had  received  the  Russian  Ambassadors  in 
Secret  Consistory,  and,  on  the  rst  June,  Zoti,  who  was 
acknowledged  by  her  contemporaries  to  be  the  legitimate 
heiress  to  the  Byzantine  throne,  was  married  by  proxy 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  What  took  pEace  on  this  occasion, 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  religion,  is  not  clear,  but 
Rome  was  probably  deceived  by  fair  promises.  The  Pope 
gave  the  Princess  rich  presents  and  the  sum  of  6000  ducats, 
provided  for  her  a  suitable  escort,  and  sent  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  difTerent  States  through  which  she 
was  to  pass  on  her  joumey  to  the  North.f 

The  Greek  Princess  left  Rome  on  the  24th  June,  1472; 

le  X,  gallee  che  se  annano  in  Anthona,  cos-u.  che  a.  jaschuno  etiam  a 
li  piu  cardinal!  pare  mala  spesa  et  denaro  gettato,  ma  per  piti  rispetci 
dio  perdoni  a  chi  I'ha  peisuasO."  If  vittorioiis,  Zane  was  to  receive 
the  red  hat.     State  Archives,  Milan. 

*  GUGUELMOm,  396  sfg:,  and  SlSMONor,  X-,  420.  See  also 
FmcATi,  L'amiala  VencK.,  57,  and  Weil,  Gesch.  der  Chalifen,  V.,  340. 

+  PiERLiNG,  Le  mariage  d'un  Tsar,  37;,  says  that  he  has  discovered 
only  one  of  these  letters,  that  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Modcna.  [ 
am  able  to  point  out  tivo  others:  (d)  to  Bologna,  dated  Rome,  1472, 
June  32  :  "Cumdil.  in  Christo  filia  nob.  mulier  Zoe."  State  Archives, 
Bolo^a ;  (i-)  to  Nuremberg,  dated  Rome,  1473,  June  30.  Kreis- 
arcbi\-,  Nuremberg. 
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everywhere.  both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  the  Pope's 
letters  procured  for  her  a  brilliant  reception.  His  kindness 
was  but  ill  repaid,  for,  from  the  moment  she  set  foot  on 
Russian  soil,  she  shewed  herself  a  schismatic*  On  her 
entry  into  Moscow  (i2lh  November),  the  Papal  Legate 
u'ho  accompanied  her  was  only  admitted  into  the  city  in 
incognito,  for  it  was  feared  that  his  public  appearance  with 
his  cross  would  imply  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's 
Supremacy,  The  new  Grand  Duchess  completely  con- 
formed to  the  Orthodox  Church-f 

Four  years  later,  we  again  hear  of  negotiations  between 
SiJitus  IV.  and  the  Russian  Grand  Duke,  who  was  then 
seeking  to  obtain  the  Crown.  Poland  at  the  lime  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  their  success,  and  worked  a.ga.inst 
the  Union  which  it  had  supported  at  Kiew.J  Michael 
Drucki,  the  Metropolitan  of  that  place,  had.  with  the 
Consent  of  his  clergy,  sent  an  Embassy  with  a  letter  to 
the  Pope,  expressly  acknowledging  his  Primacy;  and  his 
successor,  Simeon,  is  said  to  have  been  in  favour  of  Union,§ 

♦  PlERLiNG,  toe.  a'/.,  376  ic^.,  379  j^y. 

+  Strahl,  Beitrjig-e  zur  Russischen  KIrchcngeschichtc,  89,  190 
(Halle  1837,  2nd  ed.),  and  Gesch.  Russlands,  11.,  3,35  j-cc-  ;  K_vkaA(sim, 
Geschichl*  dcs  Russ,  Reichcs,  VI.,  51  i£^.  (Rijia,  1824). 

I  See  ThkIN'eR,  Mon,  Pol.,  11.,  230;  PtCHlJiR,  11..  54-5;  Her- 
Genrotmer,  vnt.,  365,  N.  7. 

§  Pelesz,  I.,  476-7;  HERGENROTMER,  VIII.,  266.  The  letter 
of  Ihc  Kiew  Clergy  Co  Sivtus  IV.  was  first  published  in  1&03,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  considered  apocryphal  ;  recent  and  thorough 
investigation  an  the  part  of  Malj'chewski  has  established  the  genuine 
character  of  this  important  document ;  sec  Rcv.  d.  QllcsI.  Hist.,  XVI  I.. 
274^875). 
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Rapid  Elevation  of  the   Members   of  the  Families  or  La 

ROVF,RE    AND    RiARIO. — ThE   CARDINAL   OF   SaN    SiSTO. 

The  admirable  energ'y  with  which,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  pontificate,  Sixtus  IV.  devoted  himself  to  the 
defence  of  Christendom,  is,  in  great  measure,  clouded  by 
the  extravagance  with  which,  from  the  moment  of  his 
accession,  he  heaped  favours  upon  his  numerous,  and.  in 
many  instances,  unworthy  relations. 

Foremost  among  his  kindred  appear  the  sons  of  his 
brother  Raffaello,  Giuliano,  Bartolomeo,  and  Giovanni 
della  Rovere,  of  whomithe  first  two  embraced  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  while  Giovanni  remained  in  the  world,  and, 
under  Federigo  of  Montefeltre,  studied  the  art  of  ivar.* 
Lionardo,  who  afterwards  became  City  Prefect,t  was  the 
son  of  Bartolomeo  della  Rovere,  another  brother  of  the 
Pope's. 

•■  Further  details  regarding  him  will  be  found,  tnjra,  p.  270, 
Bartolomeo  della  Rovere  entered  the  Fianciscan  Order  at  an  earfy 
age,  was  made  Bishop  of  Massa  Marittima  in  1473,  and  of  Ferrara 
in  1474  or  1475;  *"  UcHELLi,  11.,  55J,  and  Gams,  6gs  ;  also 
Adinolfi,  Portica,  116.  His  praises  arc  sun^j  by  the  author  of  the 
•Lucubrac.  Tiburtinae,  menlioncd  mpra,  p.  305,  iiotc,t  in  Cod.  1403, 
f,  [g,  of  the  Court  Ubrar>',  Vienna.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a 
drawing  by  Melotto  da  Forli,  representing  an  old  man  without  a 
beard,  in  complete  profile,  turned  towards  ihe  nght  (Pholo&r.  Braun, 
N.  61).  SCHMARSOW,  391,  supposes  this  to  be  ihe  likeness  of 
Rafeello  della  Rovere,  the  father  of  Julius  U. 

t   ViLLENEUVE,  38-g. 
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Three  sisters  of  the  Pope  had  respectively  married  into 
the  families  of  Riario,  Basso,  and  Giuppo;  and  from  these 
marriages  sprang  a  number  of  descendants,  "over  all  of 
whom  the  oak  spread  its  branches,"  so  that  the  golden  fruit 
fell  into  their  laps."f  Bianca  della  Rovere,  the  \v\(c  of 
Paolo  Riario,  had  two  sons,  Pietro  and  Girolamo,  and  one 
daughter,  Violante;  Violante  married  Antonio  Sansoni  and 
■was  mother  of  Cardinal  Raffaello  Riario  Sansoni,  well- 
known  in  connection  with  the  Pazzi  conspiracy.  Luchina, 
the  Pope^s  next  sister,  had,  by  her  marriage  with  Giovanni 
Guglielmo  Basso,  five  sons,  Girolamo,  Antonio,  Francesco, 
Guglielmo,  and  Bartolomeo,  and  a  daughter,  Mariota. 
Antonio  was  a  man  of  pure  and  blameless  life;  and  in  J 479 
he  espoused  a  relation  of  the  King  of  Naples.^  The  christian 
name  of  the  Pope's  third  sister,  who  married  Pietro  Giuppo, 
is  not  known  ;  a  fourth,  Franchetta,  is  mentioned  as  married 
to  Bartolomeo  Armoino,  and  dying  in  i4Sj.§ 

A  new  epoch  for  his  kindred  began  with  the  elevation 
of  Francesco  della  Rovere  to  the  Throne  of  St.  Peter.  As 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1471,  we  find  three  of  his  nephews 
in  the  Papal  service.||     In  the  following  spring,  two  of  his 

*  The  arms  of  Sixtus  IV. 

t  SCKMAKSOW,  30. 

t  ViLLENEUVE,  36,  49*50  I  SCHMaRsow.  17S.  As  lo  Antonio  Ba^o, 
see  Civ.  CaU.,  I-,  679,  r868,  where  are  given,  twq  hitherto  unpublished 
Briefs  relating  to  him. 

§  ViLLEMEUVE^  51-3,  partly  from  Acts  in  the  Vatican  Archives. 

1|  On  the  31st  Oct.,  14?!,  among  the  payments  made  by  the 
Thesauranus,  is  entered ;  ♦"  ma-g^  dominjs  Leonardo,  Antoaio  ei 
Jeronimo  S.  D.  N'i  pape  nepotJbus  due.  auri  3250  pro  eonim  presectis 
anni  provisione."  Exitus,  4S7,  f.  1 50.  {Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.) 
See  *Sixti  IV.  lib.  Bullet.,  1471-73,  where,  f.  20b,  on  the  30th  Sept, 
1471,  is  a  payment  "pro  Leonardo  nepoli  ad  slipciidia  S.  R.  E.  nuper 
conducto,"  and  on  the  ifith  Oct,  1471,  others  "pro  Leonardo,  Antonio 
et  Hieronymo  nepotibus."     Swte  Archives,  Rome, 
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sisters,  probably  Bianca  and  Luchina,  migrated  to  Rome, 
where  Sixtus  IV.  had  prepared  for  them  a  suitable 
dwelling,*  The  arrival  of  the  other  relations  was  not  long 
delayed. 

All  the  members  of  the  Liguri&n  colony  which  assembled 
around  the  Pope  well  understood  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  "  Sixtus  did  not  know  the  value  of  money, 
and^  having  g;rown  up  from  his  youth  in  a  mendicant  Order, 
gave  with  full  hands  as  long  as  he  had  anything  to  give."f 
These  relations,  who  had  mostly  been  in  very  needy 
circumstances  and  humble  positions,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  found  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  dignities  such  as  hitherto  they 
had  never  dreamed  of 

Sixtus  IV.  had  not  occupied  the  Papal  throne  for  many 
months  before  two  of  his  youthful  nephews,  Giuliano  della 
Rovere  and  Pietro  Riario,  were  admitted  into  the  Sacred 
College.  The  Pope  was  deeply  indebted  to  Paolo  Riario 
of  Savona,  the  father  of  the  last-named  young  man.  Leone 
Cobelli,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Forli,  has  recorded  some  interest- 
ing particulars  regarding  their  earlier  relations.^  A  certain 
Franceschino  of  Savona,  he  tells  us,  of  the  Order  of  the 
Minorites,  was  studying  in  that  town,  and  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Paolo  Riario.  Paolo,  a  worthy  and 
benevolent  man,  observing  the  young  monk's  love  of 
learning,  resolved   to  receive  him  into   his  house,  and    to 


*  See  Ihc  entries  of  the  23rd  of  March  and  Slh  April,  1472,  in  ♦Sixti 
iV.  hb.  Bullet.,  l47'-73-  (Slate  Archives,  Rome.)  The  sisters  of  Sixtus 
IV.  arrived  on  the  2nd  April,  1472  ;  see  the  Milanese  Ambassador's 
*Letter  of  that  day  in  the  State  Archives  at  Milan,  in  which  the  nephew, 
Antonio,  is  spgken  of  as  "  honio  de  bona  corditione,"  and  bis  care  of 
the  Pope,  who  was  suffering  from  the  gaut,  is  mentioned. 

t  SCHMARSOW^  30. 

I  U  Cobelli,  257-8. 
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support  him.  Franceschino  accordingly  instructed  the 
sons  of  his  patron,  and  was  enabled  by  the  latter  to 
complete  his  own  education.  This  generous  assistance 
could  not  have  been  better  bestowed,  for  the  needy  student 
became  one  of  the  best  professors  in  his  Order.  In  the 
fulness  of  his  gratitude  to  Paolo  Riario,  Franceschino  said 
to  him :  "  I  well  know  that  to  you,  after  God,  I  owe  it  that 
I  have  become  what  I  am  ;  I  will  shew  myself  grateful ;  let 
me  have  your  son  Pietro  for  my  son :  I  will  give  hitn  the 
best  possible  educatioHj  and  make  a  notable  man  of  him/' 
Paolo  gladly  consented  ;  Francesco  clothed  his  proUgi 
with  the  Franciscan  habit,  and  shewed  him  the  greatest 
kindness.*  When  a  Cardinal,  be  took  Fra  Pietro  with  him 
to  Rome,  where  he  is  said  to  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  Conclave.f  Almost  immediately  after  hts  accession, 
Sixtus  IV.  bestowed  on  Pietro  an  Abbey  on  the  Franco- 
German  frontier,  with  a  yearly  income  of  looo  ducats,  and 
the  Bishopric  of  Treviso.J  But  he  was  destined  ere  long 
to  mount  yet  higher, 

*  According  to  the  *  Funeral  Oralion  for  Cardinal  Riario  in  Cod.  45, 
C.  18,  of  the  Corsinl  Library,  Roine,  which  we  shall  hereafter  cile,  his 
Either  died  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  ;  Francesco  detla  Rovere 
was  then  lecturitnf  on  Holy  Scripture  in  Siena,  and  made  the  oiphan 
come  to  hitn.  From  the  same  source,  we  also  learn  that  Fra  Pietro 
atudted  at  Pavia,  Fadua,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  and  subsequently  at 
Siena  and  Ferrani.  CiACONLUS,  HI.,  43,  says  that  the  Oratio  in 
funere  Petri  card.  S.  Sixti  habila  a  Nicolao  episc.  Modrusien.  has  been 
printed.  A  complete  refutation  of  the  fable,  in\'ented  by  political 
enemies  of  Sixtus  IV.,  to  the  effeci  that  the  Riario  were  his  sons,  is  to 
he  found  in  the  Civ.  Can,,  III.,  417  m-^  '8&8.  ReumoNT,  in  the 
Allgem.  ZeiCung.  p.  3S36,  1877,  expresses  his  astonishment  that  a  man 
like  Villari  (Macmiavelli,  I.,  61)  should  repeat  charges  so  utterly 
unfounded. 

t  See  supra,  p.  204. 

X  *Letter  of  Nicodemus  de  Pontremoli,  dated  Rome,  (471,  Aug.  31. 
State  Archives,  Milan. 
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In  the  second  week  of  December,  1471,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Pope  was  about  to  create  new  Cardinals  ;  that  he 
purposed  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  Election  Capitulation, 
and  meant  to  elevate  his  two  young  nephews  to  the  purple-* 
Sooner  than  had  been  expected,  these  anticipations  were 
realised. 

On  the  t6th  December,  1471,  a  Consistorj'  was  held,  and 
Pietro  Riario,  aged  twenty-five,  and  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
aged  twenty-eight,  were  created  Cardinals,  though  not 
immediately  published.f  To  the  former  was  assigned,  as 
hia  titlcj  on  the  22nd  December,  the  Church  of  S,  Sisto, 
while  Giuliano  received  that  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  previ- 
ously held  by  Sixtus  IV.  himself.+  On  the  following  day, 
although  not  yet  published,  both  of  the  young  Cardinals 
appeared  with  the  Red  Hat,  a  thing  which  the  Marquess 
ot  Mantua's  Ambassador  mentions  as  hitherto  unheard-of.§ 

The  promotion  of  these  two  nephews  afforded  to  those 

*  "  *  De  far  cardinali  se  fa  gran  praticha  et  per  qucllo  sento  al  papa  se 
consendrii  de  fame  dui  che  siano  aut  de  came  sua  auC  de  natione  cum 
&r  una  adltione  al  capilulo  de3  conclave  de  questa  refarmaii one  per 
non  stringer  «1  resto,  et  quesu  serano  il  vescovo  de  Carpentrasse  suo 
ninodo  [  =  nipote]  ex  fratre  etil  vescovo  diTrevisosuosIevo[=alIi¥VD]." 
*Letter  of  B.  Bonattua,  dated  Rome,  1471,  Dec.  13.  Gonraga  Archivts, 
Mantua. 

t  *Letter  of  B.  Bonattus,  daied  Rome,  1471,  Dec.  3i.  {Gonz^a 
Archives.)  The  day  of  the  creation,  which  is  not  here  given,  is  learned 
frqcn  the  *Acta  Consist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.  The 
common  statement  that  the  nomination  was  made  on  the  Ijlh 
December  is  erroneous.  Schmarsow  (lo)  is  also  wrong  in  saying 
that  this  creation  of  Cardinals  Cook  place  in  "the  same  sitting"  as 
that  in  which  die  Legates  for  the  Turkish  war  were  nominated,  and 
Reumont,  III.,  1,  164,  in  speaking  of  this  Consistory  as  the  first. 

I  *Acta  Consist.,  Secret  Archives^  of  the  Vatican. 

§  "*Res  inaudita  che  prima  siano  comparsi  cum  11  capello  che 
publicatl"  B.  Bonattus  from  Rome,  1471,  Dec.  23,.  Gonzaga 
Archives, 
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who  had  not  approved  of  the  first  acts  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and 
had  deemed  themselves  overlooked,  a  welcome  occasion 
for  angry  and  injurious  comments.  Cardinal  Ammanad 
speaks  of  the  elevation  of  two  youths,  now  for  the  first 
time  brought  out  of  obscurity,  and  altogether  inexperienced, 
as  an  act  of  imbecility.  "  He  declaimed  against  the 
nepotism  of  La  Rovere,  quite  forgetting  that  his  own  patron, 
Pius  II.,  had  been  far  from  blameless  in  this  particular."* 

This  first  creation  of  Cardinals  by  Sixtus  IV.  was 
certainly  an  infringement  of  the  Election  Capitulation, 
"but  the  uncertain  position  of  the  new  Pope,  surrounded 
as  he  was  on  all  sides  by  experienced,  influential!,  and 
skilful  prelates,  who  desired  to  use  him  as  a  tool  for 
their  own  selfish  designs,  justifies  this  step,  to  which  Bes- 
sarion  lent  his  approval  and  aid.  Sixtus  IV.,  to  ensure 
his  independence,  required  the  support  of  trustworthy 
coadjutors,  whose  energies  should  be  absolutely  at  his 
disposal."  f 

Giuliano  della  Rovere  was  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  two  nephews.  "  Even  at  an  early  age  he  gave 
evidence  of  those  qualities  which  rendered  his  long  and 
brilliant  career  so  distinguished  alike  in  the  political 
history  of  Italj'  and  in  the  annals  of  intellectual  culture; 
If,  like  others,  he  profited  by  the  abuse  which  had  now 
become  a  system,  and  alJowed  numerous  Bishoprics  and 
Abbeys  to  be  conferred  upon  a  single  individual,  with  the 


»  SCHMAKSOW,  9. 

t  With  this  opinion  of  SCHMARSOW,  10,  may  be  compared  the 
justification  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  his  Brief  to  Charks  of  Burgundy 
(Baluze,  IV.,  5^SJ,  and  the  declaration  of  Gregorovius,  VfL„  330, 
3rd  ed.,  Lhat  nepotism  "  Tom-fced  for  the  Pope  .1  governing  party,  and  a. 
bulwark  against  the  opposition  of  the  Cardinalatc,"  As  ea.rly  as  the 
summer  of  1472,  Sixtus  IV.  M-as  completely  "master  of  the  situation," 
^  potestace,  abundat,"  saya  Ammamati,  EpisL,  454, 
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sole  object  of  enriching  him  ;  if  his  uncle  made  him 
Archbishop  of  Avignon  and  of  Bologna,  Bishop  of  Lau- 
sanne, Coutances,  Vivlers,  Mende,  and  finally  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri,  and  Abbot  of  Nonantola  and  Grottaferrata, 
heaping  benefice  after  benefice  upon  him,  Giuliano  mani- 
fested tn  the  expenditure  of  his  income,  and  in  his  whole 
manner  of  living-,  a  prudence  and  seriousness  which 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  conduct  of  many  other 
prelates.  If  his  moral  character  was  not  unblemished,  his 
outward  demeanour  was  always  becoming-^  and,  immedi- 
ately after  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  he  began  to  devote 
that  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  to  architecture^ 
which  won  for  him  lasting  renown.  The  serious  character 
of  his  other  studies,  although  they  were  mostly  directed  to 
secular  subjects,  contributed  to  develop  those  exceptional 
abilities  of  which  hts  labours  in  later  life  gave  such  signal 
proof,  and  which  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves  even 
during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV."" 

Giuliano  ddla  Rovere  was  born  on  the  5th  December^ 
1443,  at  Albizzola,  near  Savona,  where  his  parents  were 
living  in  very  poor  circumstances,  Having  entered  the 
Franciscan  Order,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Perugia. 
Sixtus  IV,,  even  while  a  Cardinal,  treated  him  with  excep- 
tional favour.  "The  grave  and  resolute  character  of  this 
nephew  justly  inspired  him  with  confidence.  Like  himself, 
he  had  been  trained  in  the  strict  discipline  and  privations 
of  the  monastic  life,  and  there  had  been  an  almost  constant 
interchange  of  thought  between  them."  Giuliano's  appear- 
ance was  striking-     Mclozzo  da  Forli's  fresco  of"  Sixtus  IV.. 


•  REUMOnT,  111.,  [,  165.  See  SCHMARSOW,  177  $eg.,  369  Stg. 
Regarding  Giuliano's  connection  with  Grotlaferiata,  see  ROCCHI,  102 
seq.  About  the  year  1475  ttie  Abbey  of  Gone  was  bestowed  on  him  ; 
see  Lager,  Gone,  85;  >Ta.rtene,  IL,  1503-4,  In  reference  Lo  the 
Bishopric  of  Lausaatie,  see  ^ahrbuch  fiir  Schweiz.  Gesch.,  IX,,  33  stg. 
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Ptatina  Librarian  of 


surrounded  by  his  Court,  appoint 
the  Vatican "  represents  his  tall  figure,  his  face  in  profile, 
looking  down  upon  his  uncle  with  great  dark  eyes  full  of 
seriousness  and  dignity.  He  wears  the  purple  cape,  lined 
with  ermine.  His  black  hair  is  surmounted  by  a  bright 
coloured  skull-cap.  The  "round  head,  with  its  angular 
cheek-bones,  and  the  firmly  closed  mouth  betoken  the  man 
of  deeds,  who  wastes  no  words,  but  acts."* 

Pietro  Riario  was  a  very  different  character-  He  was 
intelligent  and  cultivated,  courteous,  witty,  cheerful,  and 
generous,  but  his  good  qualities  were  counterbalanced  by 
a  lust  of  power,  a  boundless  ambition  and  pride,  and  a  love 
of  luxury,  which  rendered  him  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
purple.  Unfortunately,  Sixtus  IV.  fostered  these  faults  by 
lavishing  rich  benefice*  on  him,  even  more  abundantly  than 
on  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  The  Archbishopric 
of  Florence,  which  had  so  lately  been  held  by  a  Saint,  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  the  Abbey  of  S,  Ambrogio, 
and  a  number  of  Bishoprics  were  soon  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  this  young  man.f  His  yearly  revenues  before 
long  exceeded  60,000  golden  florinsj  (  =  about  96,000 
pounds)  i  but  even  this  sum  was  far  from  satisfying  his  re- 
quirements, for  Riario,  "transformed  in  one  night  from 
a  meiidlcant  friar  into  a  Crcesus.  plunged  into  the  maddest 
excesses."  §  The  Cardinal,  says  Platina,  set  himself  to 
collect  together  unheard-of  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
plate,  costly  raiment,  hangings  and  carpets,  splendid  horses, 
and  a  multitude  of  servants  in  scarlet  and  silk.  He 
patronised   young   poets   and    painters,  and   delighted   ia 


*  SCHMARSOW,  44. 

t  See  CiACONiUS,  III.,  43. 
t  So  says  CORTEStUS,  De  gardinalatu,  XLIV. 
estimates  the  income  at  50,000  ducats. 
§  GRECOROVIUS,  Vll.y  2J[,  3rd  ed. 


SCHtVENOCUA,  176^ 
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contriving  and  carrying  out  pageants  and  tournaments  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale.  He  gave  e^ctravagant  banquets 
to  some  of  the  Ambassadors,  and  to  Leonora,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Naples.  He  was  very  generous  to  scholars, 
and  to  the  poor.  Moreover,  he  began  a  palace  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Aposiles,  the  extensive 
foundations  of  which  bespoke  a  colossal  superstructure. 
He  seemed  to  vie  with  the  ancients  iti  pomp  and  grandeur* 
^and,  it  may  be  added,  in  vices.  AH  morality  was  openly 
defied  by  this  upstart,  Instead  of  the  habit  of  St  Francis, 
he  went  about  in  garments  laden  with  gold,  and  adorned 
his  mistress  from  head  to  foot  with  costly  pearls-f 

The  ostentation  of  Cardinal  Riario,  says  Ammanati, 
surpassed  anything  that  our  children  will  be  able  to  credit, 
or  that  our  fathers  can  remember.^ 

The  Reports  of  Ambassadors  then  in  Rome  shew 
that  Ammanati's  expressions  were  not  exaggerated  ;  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  seem  unable  to  say 
enough  of  the  brilliant  tournaments  and  the  rich  banquets 
given   by  the   Cardinal,  especially  during   the   Carnival. § 


*  Platina,  Sistua  IV.,  105S.  See  FULGosus,  VI.,  c.  lo.  The 
•Funeral  Discourse  in  Cod  45,  C.  18,  of  die  Corsmi  Libtary  gives,  f.  1 19, 
the  number  of  his  household  as  about  500, 

t  Fui-OOSUS,  X.,  c.  1  ;  "Amicam  Tircsiam  non  palam  solunit  sed 
tanto  eEiam  sumptu  alebat  qaantus  e\  eo  iEitelliy-i  potest  quod  calceis 
margaritanim  tegtnenlo  insignibus  utebatur  tempoHs  iti*iiore  parte 
later  acona  atquc  exoletos  adolescentes  consumpta"  See  Cr.  di 
Viterbo  di  Giov.  di  /u-mo,  104  ;  Annal.  Placent.,  944  ;  Knebel,  11.^  54  ; 
and  the  passage  from  the  *Work  of  Sigismondo  TjiIo  (Chigi  Library) 
in  Arth,  d.  Soc.  Rom.,  I.,  478. 

X  Ammanati,  Episu,  548  (Frankfort  edition). 

§  *Joh.  Ferroiinus,  in  a  *Report,  dated  Rome,  1473,  March  4, 
describes  the  "giostre  ha  facto  fare  in  questi  di  de  camciale  il 
cardin^c  S.  Sislo."  (State  Archives,  Milan.)  See  also  Imfessura, 
1144,   and  Una.    cena    canievalesca    del   Card.    P.    Riario.    Letleia 
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Great  astonishment  was  excited  by  a  feast  to  which  Riaj-jo 
invited  four  CardinaHs,  all  the  Ambassadors,  and  several 
prelates  on  the  ist  February.  1473.*  The  sons  of  the 
Despot  of  the  Morea.  the  City  Prefect,  and  the  Pope's 
nephews.  Girolamo  and  Antonio,  also  took  part  in  it.  The 
walls  of  the  dining-hall  were  adorned  with  precious  tapestr>'; 
in  the  middle,  on  an  elevated  platform,  was  a  table  where 
the  so-called  King  of  Macedonia  sat,  in  splendid  robes,  and 
attended  by  four  Counsellors  and  an  interpreter.  At  the 
left  of  this  platform  was  the  Cardinal's  table,  to  which  those 
of  the  guests  were  joined ;  there  were  two  sideboards 
laden  with  silver,  and  a  multitude  of  torches  made  a  blaze 
oflight,  The  feast  lasted  fully  three  hours.  Before  every 
course  the  seneschal  appeared  on  horse-back  to  the  sound 
of  music,  and  each  time  in  a  fresh  costume.  The  banquet 
was  followed  by  a  Moorish  dance  and  other  pastimes.  At 
its  conclusion,  came  a  Turkish  Ambassador,  bearing 
credentials,  and  accompanied  by  an  interpreter ;  who 
complained  that  Cardinal  Riario  had  bestowed  on  the 
King  of  Macedon  a  kJng^dom  which  belonged  to  the  Turks. 
and  threatened  that  unless  he  gave  up  his  usurped  insignia, 
war  should  be  declared.  The  Cardinal  and  the  King 
replied  that  they  would  let  the  matter  be  decided  by  arms. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  the  combat  took  place 
in  the  square  before  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and 
the  Turk — being  taken  captive  by  Usunhassan  the  King  of 
Macedon's  General^was  led  through  the  streets  oT  Rome 
in  fetters.f 


I 


ined.  a  di  Lud.  Geiiovesl  2  ManOj  1473.  Roma,  1885.  (NoEie 
Vigo —  M  agen^.) 

*  1  lake  the  description  of  this  fcast  from  a  **Rcport  of  JohAnn^s 
Arcimboldiis  to  Galeaitzo  Maria  Sfona,  dated  Rome,  1473,  Febr.  ^, 
which  1  found  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan, 

t  This  strange  reprubcntation  seems  to  have  been  so  much  admired 
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Before  the  year  was  over,  Riario  again  gave  an  entertain- 
ment on  a  yet  larger  scale,  surpassing  in  mad  extravag^ance 
anything  that  the  sumptuous  age  of  the  Renaissance  had 
yet  produced.  The  occasion  for  this  further  display  was  the 
passage  through  Rome  of  Leonora,  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  on  her  way  to  her  husband,  Ercole  of  Ferrara.' 

On  the  5th  June,  i47St  after  a  short  rest  at  Marino, 
Leonora  approached  the  walls  of  Rome.  Ercole's  brothers, 
Sigismondo  and  Alberto,  together  with  many  nobles  from 
Ferrara  and  Naples,  accompanied  her.  Cardinals  Carafa 
and  Ausio,  and  severial  Prelates,  awaited  her  arrival  at 
the  third  milestone  from  the  Cityj  and  conducted  her  to 
the  Lateran,  where  she  partook  of  some  refreshment^  and 
venerated  the  holy  relics.f  Meanwhile,  the  Pope's  two 
favoured  nephews,  Fietro  Riario  and  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
had  come  to  bid  her  welcome,  and,  escorted  by  them, 
the  Princess  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  Cardinal 
of  S.  Sisto  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  where 
preparations  for  her  reception  had  been  made  in  a  style 
of  unprecedented  magnificence.^    "  In  the  square  before  the 

that  it  was  repeated  at  the  beginning'  of  March,  1473.  ""  Heri,"  writes 
Joh.  Ferrofinus  on  the  4th,  "se  fece  uno  bellissimo  tomiamento  et 
bagordo  cum  re  presentation  e  de  Ussoncassan  da  un  canto  et  lo  Tunco 
da  E'altro  quale  tandem  fo  press  c(  menato  per  La  briglia  per  Roma  et 
poy  reducto  ad  casa  dc  M"."    Slate  Archives,  Milan, 

*  See  the  Monoji^iaph  of  Olevi,  who,  p.  27,  proves,  in  opposidon  to 
Grcgorovius,  thai  Leonora  iras  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Ferrante. 

t  See  CORVISIERI,  I.,  479  Ji-y.,  and  Sacramorus'  **Report  of  the 
7th  Jun«,   J473,  which    I   found  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan. 

I  On  the  5th  June,  1473,  SacramonJs  writes:  *"Questa  duchcssa 
de  Ferrara  irtrera  hoiggi  a  le  xxi.  hore ;  smonta  in  casa  de  S.  Sisto 
CDmo  V.  Ex.  6  advtsaia  gmnde  apparechio,  ymo  sumptUiOs,issimo  de 
tappezarie,  omato  e  argenti  li  fa  in  casa  sua."  The  Cardinal,  the 
Ambassador  adds,  wiltlngly  shews  his  DUmerous  precious,  possessions. 
State  Archives,  Milan. 
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Church,  Riario  had  caused  to  be  erected  a  splendid  house 
constructed  of  wood,  rivalling  the  Palaces  of  ancient  times. 
It  had  three  halls,  with  wreathed  pillars,  surmounted  by 
a  rich  frieze,  oix  which  the  arms  of  the  I'opc,  the  Cardinal, 
and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  were  hung.  The  open  sides  of 
these  halls,  looked  into  the  court,  which,  on  its  fourth 
side,  was  closed  by  a  stage  prepared  for  the  theatrical 
repre.sentations  which  were  to  be  given.  In  the  middle 
of  the  court  were  two  fountains,  supplied  with  water  from 
the  roof  of  the  Basilica.  The  whole  open  space  wa^ 
protected  by  an  awning  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Five 
spacious  sleeping  rooms  for  the  Princess  and  her  ladtes 
opened  into  the  first  hall.  The  gentlemen  of  her  suite 
were  accommodated  in  fourteen  chambers,  similarly  openii^ 
into  that  of  the  opposite  wing^  The  middle  hall,  looking 
across  to  the  stage,  was  in  front  of  the  Church  over 
against  its  portico.  Externally,  the  edifice  was  painted 
to  resemble  stone;  within,  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors 
were  covered  with  gold-embroidered  carpets  and  precious 
tapestries  and  stufis,  so  that  the  wood-work  noiwhere 
appeared."* 

The  banqueting-hall  of  this  palace  was  kept  cool  by 
means  of  three  bellows,  out  of  sight,  and  here  was  to  be 
seen  the  marvellous  tapestry,  representing  the  creation 
of  the  world,  made  by  order  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and 
believed  to  be  unequalled  in  Christendom.  This  master- 
piece of  art  was  afterwards  hopelessly  lostf  The  luxury 
of  the  interior  was  indescribable;  silk,  damask,  and  gold 
brocade  were  lavished  in  reckless  profusion  ;  even  the 
meanest  vessels  were  made  of  pure  silver  and  gilt !  How- 
ever highly  we  may  estimate  the  extravagance  of  the  age, 

■•  ScHMARsOw,  51.     To   ite  authorities  here  cited  may  be  added 
[he  RcporU  in  CORViSiERi,  X.,  645  sey. 
f  See  KiNKEL  in  the  AUgem.  Zeitung,  1879^  p.  3003. 
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such  senseless  prodigality  must  necessarily  have  given 
cause  for  scandal  and  offence." 

On  Whit-sunday,  after  the  Mass  at  St  Peter's,  the  Princess, 
attired  with  dazzling  splendour,  was  received  by  the  Pope, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  History  of  Susanna  f  was  repre- 
sented by  a  Florentine  troupe. 

On  Whit-monday,  Riario  gave  a  banquet  in  her  honour, 
which,  in  its  sumptuous  and  unreasonable  luxury,  recalled 
the  heathen  days  of  Imperial  RomcJ  If  the  silk-clad 
servants,  and  the  splendid  decoration  of  the  hall,  the  great 
sideboard,  with  it£  twelve  epergnes  and  masses  of  silver 
plate,  was  enough  to  astonish  the  guests,  the  feast  itself 
was  even  more  marvellous.  Before  its  commencemenl, 
sweetmeats,  oranges  encrusted  with  sugar,  and  malvowie 
were  offered  to  the  company,  and  then  rose-water  for  the 
hands.  The  guests  took  their  places  at  the  table  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  (ifes.  Only  ten  persons  $at  at  the 
principal  table  with  Leonora,  eight  belonging  to  her  suitCj 
her  host  and  Girolamo    Riario.     The   banquet  lasted  six 

*  Sec  INPESSURA,  1 144,  who  indignantly  exclaims:  "Oh  guards 
in  quale  cosa  bisogna  che  si  adoperi  lo  lesauro  della  chicsa."  See 
also  Ammanati,  Epist.,  548,  and  the  **Report  of  T.  Calcagnini  of 
7th  June,  1473.     University  Library,  Padua. 

+  See  Leonora's  Letter  of  the  lolh  June,  in  CoRVISlfcKl,  X.,  647 
nftf?.,  and  the  **R,eports  of  Sacramoms  and  T.  Calcagnjni ;  as  also 
a  Letter  from  the  Ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  dated  Rome, 
I473f  Ji^"c  7  (State  Archives,  Modena),  now  published  by  Olivi, 
26-7. 

X  Besides  the  documents  published  by  CorvisiEri,  X.,  648  se^., 
and,  in  particular,  the  Princess's  Letter  of  the  loth  June,  we  may  here 
refer  to  the  **RepoTts  of  Sacramorus  (State  Archives,  Milan)  and 
T.  CaLcagnini,  written  on  the  7ih  June,  and  already  cited.  The  latter 
of  these,  which  I  found  in  the  University  Library,  Padua,  is  also 
interesting',  as  having  furnished  the  foundation  of  Corio's  account;  its 
length  is  such  that  I  am  obliged  to  publish  it  elsewhere.  Of  more 
modem  writers,  see  Schauhsow,  52  sey.^  and  MiJNTZ,  50  seg. 
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whole  hours  ;  there  were  three  courses,  during  which  forty- 
four  dishes  were  served ;  amongst  them  were  stags  roasted 
whole  and  in  their  skins,  goats,  hares,  calves,  herons^ 
peacocks  with  their  feathers,  and  finalJy,  a  bear  wfth  a 
staff  in  his  jaws.  Most  of  the  dishes  were  for  show,  the 
bread  was  gilt,  the  fish  and  other  viands  were  brought  to 
table  overlaid  with  silver.  The  sweets  and  confectionery 
were  countless,  and  all  sorts  of  artistic  shapes.  Amongst 
other  devices,  the  labours  of  Hercules  were  represented  the 
size  of  life  ;  and  a  mountain  with  a  gigantic  and  apparently 
living  serpent.  Sugar  fortresses,  with  towers  and  citadels 
from  which  banners  waved,  were  borne  in  and  throuti 
amongst  the  people  from  the  balcony.  *'Ten  great  ships 
sailed  in,  made  of  confectionery  and  laden  with  sugared 
almonds,  which,  in  allusion  to  the  arms  of  the  Rovere,  were 
shaped  like  acorns.  Nest  came  the  triumph  of  Venus^. 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  swans,"  then  a  mountain  from  which 
a  man  emerged  and  expressed  his  astonished  admiration 
of  the  banquet.  Allegorical  figures  also  appeared  during 
the  feast,  amongst  others,  a  youth  who  sang  verses  in  Latin, 
and  announced;  "At  the  command  of  the  Father  of  the 
Gods  I  am  come,  and  bring  you  joyful  news :  Envy  us  no 
longer  the  festivals  of  our  Heaven,  for  Jupiter  himself  is  a 
guest  at  your  board."  • 

Towards  the  end  of  the  entertainment  a  ballet  w^as 
danced  on  a  stage  by  ancient  heroes  witli  their  mistresses  ; 
while  it  was  going  on,  ten  Centaurs  suddenly  burst  in  upon 
the  scene,  with  little  wooden  shields  and  clubs,  and  were 
driven  away  by  Hercules.  Bacchus,  and  also  Andromeda, 
were  represented,  and  "  other  things,"  says  a  writer  belonging 
to  the  Princess's  suite,  "which  I  do  not  remember  or  did 


*  See  CORVisiERI,  X.,  649,  where  a  coIotl  should  be  inserted  after 
'jubetj 
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not  understand,  as  I  was  not  a  proficient  in  Humanistic 
studies."* 

Leonora  received  many  costly  gifts  from  Sixtus  IV- 
and  the  Cardinals ;  she  remained  in  Rome  until  the  lOth 
June.f  Other  spectacles,  of  a  more  Christian  character,  were 
provided  in  her  honour,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
mythological  representations  we  have  described.J 

The  splendid  reception  of  the  Neapolitan  Princess  had,  in 
part,  a  political  object ;  it  was  intended  to  make  the  alliance 
between  the  Pope  and  Ferrante  evident  to  the  world- 
This  agreement  had  cost  the  Pope  considerable  sacrifices, 
but  it  put  an  end  to  a  ceaseless  series  of  disputes,  and,  for 
a  time,  delivered  the  Apostolic  See  from  apprehensions 
which  had  caused  much  distress  to  Paul  11.^  A  family 
connection  was  to  confirm  the  alliance  with  Naples.  In 
the  spring  of  1472,  on  the  death  of  Antonio  Colonna, 
Ltonardo  della  Rovere  had  become  City  Prefect.'  Soon 
afterwards,  he  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Ferrante, 
and  Sora,  Arpino,  and  other  territories  were  bestowed  on 
the  newly-married  couple.  Both  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
Lionardo  was  so  poorly  gifted  that  he  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  Romans.  Thus  the  union  was  anything  but 
an  attractive  one.  In  order  to  bring  it  about,  Sixtus  IV. 
renounced  his  right  of  sovereignty  over  Sora,  and  Ferrante 
agreed  to  invest  Rovere  with  that  fief.lf 

*  **Report  of  T.  Calcagnini  in  the  University  Librarj',  Padua. 

t  Olivi,  29,  is  wrong  in  naming  the  9tb. 

X  CoRV]Si£RL»  X,,  6ii3.  For  some  account  of  similar  feasts  in  that 
age  qf  luxury,  see  MUNTZ,  Renaissance,  235  seg.^  and  in  REUMONT, 
Lorenzo,  II.,  310  Si;^.,  2nd  ed.,  the  description  of  B.  SaluHati's  banquet 
on  ihe  i6ch  February,  1476. 

§  Sixtus  IV.  alludes  to  this  fact  in  a  **Brief  of  the  30th  May,  1472. 
State  Archives,  Milan. 

'Brief  of  the  ijtYi  Febr.,  1472.     Stale  Archives,  Florence. 
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Not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  already  obtained,  the 
Neapolitan  Monarch  now  brought  forward  the  question  of 
the  feudatory  tribute,  and,  in  this  matter  a!so.  Sixtus  IV. 
shewed  himself  exceedingly  complaisant,  remitting  the 
whole  tribute,  together  with  all  other  debts.  The  King,  in 
return,  bound  himself  to  send  a  white  horse  yearly  to  Rome, 
in  recognition  of  the  tenure  of  his  fief,  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  to  defend  the  coasts  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  against  pirates,  and,  if  necessary,  to  support 
tlie  Pope,  at  his  own  expense,  with  an  armed  force.* 
Flatina  admits  that  this  agreement  was  disapproved  of 
by  many.f  Sixtus  IV.,  in  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
quotes  the  advice  of  the  Cardinals  and  the  intention  of 
Pius  II.  in  justification  of  his  renunciation  of  territory, 
adding  that  the  fief  had  brought  the  Church  more  trouble 
than  gain,  and  that  the  Duke  himself  had  advised  the 
measure.^ 

"  After  this  beginning,  a  craft)-  diplomatist  like  Ferrante 
too  clearly  perceived  the  advantages  promised  by  the 
alliance  with  the  Pope  to  refrain  from  making  use  of  it 
for  his  own  ends.  In  the  spring  it  was  evident  that 
nothing  would  come  of  the  Italian  League.  The  King 
soon  succeeded  in  rendering'  the  negotiations  with  the 
agents  of  the  different  States,  who  had  come  to  Rome, 
InefTectiial.   and   lost   no   time    in    writing   to   inform    the 


■*  See  the  ^Letters  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  Ferrante,  dated  Rome,  1473^ 
Febr.  28  and  March  n,  in  Cod,  B.  19,  f.  132b  and  125  of  the  Valli- 
tellana  Library,  Rome.  Also  R.UVNALDUS,  ad  an.  1471,  N.  8a,  and 
1472,  N.  S7-8  ;  GOTTLOB,  Cam.  Apost.  and  M^  d^ArchAaL,  185, 
1888, 

t  Platina,  Sixlus  !V.,  1059;  ScHMARSOw,  /pf.  a'(.  In  a  •Lcaer, 
dated  Rome,  1472,  April  2,  Cardinal  Conzaga  mentions  the  reniissicm 
of  the  Neapotrtan  Inbute.     Gorizaga  Archives. 

t  •* Brief  of  30th  May,  1472.    State  Archives,  Milan. 
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Milanese  of  the  dissolution  of  the  compact  between  him 
and  them."  • 

Thh  disturbance  of  the  relations  between  Milan  and 
Naples  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Pope,  who 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  breach  between  the 
two  po\vers.f  He  had  reason  to  hope  for  success,  from 
the  fact  that  his  relations  with  Milan,  which  had  always 
been  good,  had  of  late  been  drawn  yet  closer.  PLatina 
informs  us  that,  either  from  jealousy  at  Royere's  elevation 
to  the  post  of  City  Prefect  and  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Sora,  or  else  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  of 
Milan,  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Sisto  had  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  betrothal  of  his  brother  Girolamo  with 
Sfor;!a's  grand-niece,  the  daughter  of  Conrad  of  Cotignola. 
Girolamo  had  hitherto  been  a  g^rocer,  or,  some  say,  a  public 
scrivener  in  Savona,  The  little  town  of  Bosco  was  now 
purchased  for  him  at  the  price  of  i4.oco  golden  florins, 
Riario  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  Cardinal  Giuliano's 
youthful  brother  secretly  conveyed  from  Pavia  to  Rome, 
because  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  him, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  this  nephew  of  the  Pope's  should 
be  connected  with  his  family  by  marriage.  When  Giovanni 
della  Rovere  so  suddenly  disappeared  from  PavJa,  Galeazzo 
changed  his  plans.  The  Countess  of  Cotignola  made 
difficulties  about  the  dowry,  with  the  result  that  this 
alliance  was  relinquished,  and  Girolamo  Riario  married 
instead  Caterina  Sforxa,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Duke, 
and  was  made  Count  of  Bosco.J 


•  SCHMASSOW,  12. 

t  **Bn€f  of  the  30th  May,  1473,  /oc.  cil. 

X  Platina,  1059;  ScHMARSOWt  12-13.  Cardinal  P.  Riano,  in  a 
*LMter,  dated  Rome,  1472,  June  20,  thanked  ihe  Duke  of  Milan  for 
having  invested  his  brother  with  Bdscd.  (State  Archives,  Milan.)  *B. 
Bonattuj,  writing  from  Rome  on  June  j,  1472,  mentions  16,000  ducat; 
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Meanwhile,  ail  danger  of  war  between  MiUn  and  Naples 
bad  ceased.  On  the  22nd  June,  the  Pope  had  urged  the 
Duke  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  King  of  Naples^ 
assuring  him  that  in  no  way  could  he  give  him  greater 
pleasure.*  On  the  17th  July,  he  was  able  to  express  his 
satisfaction  to  Galeazzo  in  learning  that  he  meant,  for  the 
future,  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  Naples.^ 

Cardinal  Riario  was  now  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the 
favour  of  the  Pope,  He  seemed,  says  a  contemporary,  able 
to  do  whatever  he  wished.  A  chronicler  speaks  of  him  a^ 
being  the  first  among  the  Cardinals,  having  the  complete 
control  of  the  Papal  treasure,  and  the  Pope  himself  entirely 
in  his  hands.^  "  Not  the  reser\ed,  brusque  Giuliano.  but  the 
versatile  and  agreeable  Pietro  was  the  one  to  conduct  all 
negotiations,  and,  with  undeniable  skill,  to  assist  Sixtus  IV^ 
who  had  little  experience  in  diplomacy,  in  all  the  more 
important  business  of  tlie  State."  §  The  influence  of  the 
Cardinal  of  S.  Sisto  had  in  a  very  short  time  become  so 
great  that  he  was  feared,  not  only  by  the  Cardinals,  but 
even   by    Sixtui    IV.  himself,   to  whom  nothing   but   the 

as  the  sum  paid  for  Bosco,  and  sa.ys  that  the  whole  business  wras  carried 

out  "mollo  secrela,"  (Gonzaga  Archives.;  Girolamo  went  in  person 
to  Milan  ;  see  ici  Appendix,  N.  47,  the  *Brief  of  the  22nd  June,  fmm 
the  State  Archives,  Milan.  Regarding  the  splendid  presents  given  bj* 
Girolamo  to  his  bride,  see  Magenta,  II.,  351  se^. 

*  ♦Brief  of  the  22nd  June,  1472.  (Slate  Archives,  Milan.)  See 
Appendix,  N.  48. 

t  ♦Brief  of  the  17th  July,  1472.     Slate  Archives,  Milan. 

I  "*Card.  de  S.  Sisto  dicto  fratre  Pielro  da  Savona  ord.  min.  prmo 
cardinale  di  Rama  lo  quale  havea  nc  le  mane  tutlo  el  ihesauro  de  papa 
Sisto  et  che  yubcmava  la  Sua  S^"  come  vole\-a  et  ad  minus  ca\'a)cha%-a 
cum  trecenw  cavali  ei  era.  dc  estode  de  anni  circa  23  in  24."  \J, 
C-iLEFFrNi,  CroDECA  Ferrariae,  f.  38.  Cod.  I.-I--4,  Chij^  Library, 
Rome. 
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papal  dignity  seemed  left,  while  all  real  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  favourite." 

The  year  1473  was  one  of  trouble  for  Sixtus  IV.  In 
February  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness,!  ^^  consequence 
of  which  he  spent  the  hot  season  on  the  airy  heights  of 
Tivoli.J  All  through  the  summer  he  was  harassed  by 
political  anxieties.  In  May,  tidings  came  that  the  Duke 
of  Milan  had  sold  Imola  to  the  Florentines  for  100,000 
florins,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  heard  that  the  Hun- 
garians had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Turks, 
and  meant  to  attack  the  Venetians  in  Dalmatja.§  The 
last  of  these  reports  was  false,  but  the  first  proved 
correct. 

The  Pope  was  greatly,  and  very  reasonably,  disturbed  by 
the  sale  of  Imola.  Neither  he  nor  Ferrante  could  "  calmly 
witness"  the  extension  of  Florentine  domination  "into the 
Komagna,  which  would  introduce  relations  of  a  very  differ- 
ent order  from  those  maintained  with  the  small  existing 
dynasties.  Moreover,  the  measure  was  also  unwelcome, 
because  it  would  obviously  tend  to  stimulate  the  desire  of 
Venice  for  fiirther  annexation.s."||  On  the  i6th  of  May,  a 
Brief  of  admonition  and  complaint  was  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  informing  him  that  the  Pope  would  not,  on 


*  NoTAJt  GlACOMO,  123  ;  Cr.  di  Viterbo  di  Giov,  di  Juzzo,  104.  See 
CORIO,  264- 

t  Sec  in  Appendis,  N.  49,  the  *Brief  of  the  34th  Februarj',  '473' 
State  Archives,  Milan. 

t  According  to  the  *Ai::ta  Consist  in  the  Secret  Archives  0/  the 
Vatican,  th«  Pope  was  absent  from  Rome  from  the  19th  July  to  tbe 
i3lh  November.  Ammanati,  EpisL,  4^8,  514,  518,  condemns  this 
sojourn  of  Sixtus  IV.  at  Tivoli.  "He  Corgot,"  remarks  Schmarsow, 
17,  "when  he  said  this,  that  Pius  II,  had  laved  to  slay  there." 
Regarding  the  care  of  Sixtus  IV.  for  Tivoli,  see  Viola,  III.,  io8. 

^  v^Letterof  01.  de  Bonafrugisof  26th  May,  1473.  Gonzaga  Archives, 
REUMONT,  Lorenzo,  1.,  25^,  2nd  ed. 
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any  account,  permit  the  sale  of  Imola,*  This  declaration 
was  repeated  in  Papal  Missives  to  Florence  itself,  to  the 
King  of  Naples^  and  to  the  Bolognese.f  A  week  later, 
Sixtus  IV.  ag-ain  begged  the  Duke  to  revoke  the  sale  of 
this  city,  which  belonged  to  the  Church.  "  O  my  son  ! "  he 
writes,  in  concluding  his  letter,  "listen  to  your  father's 
counsel ;  depart  not  from  the  Church,  for  it  is  written  : 
'Whoever  separates  himself  from  thee,  must  perish,' "J 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  6th  June,  another  Brief  was 
written  to  the  DukCj  who  had  meanwhile  expressed  his 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  Pope's  desire.  The  import- 
ance attached  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  matter  is  manifested 
by  the  fact  that  he  again  wrote  with  his  own  hand.§ 

On  this  occasion  the  Pope  obtained  all  that  he  wished. 
Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  restored  Imola  to  the  Holy  See  for 
the  sum  of  40,cxx)  ducats,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Cardinals,  Sixtus  IV.  conferred  It  as  a  Hef  upon  Girolamo 
Riario-il 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  circumstances  were 
connected  with  the  tour  through  Italy  which  Cardinal 
Riario  undertook,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1473,  as 
Legate  for  the  whole  of  that  country.l  The  commence- 
ment of  this  journey  was  far  from  propitious.  The 
Cardinal's  efforts  to  compose  the  party  strife  in    Umbria 


*  See  the  •*Bfief  of  the  i6ih  May,  1473.    State  Archives,  Milan. 

t  See  the  **Brief  of  i^ih  May,  1473,  in  the  State  Archives,  Botc^ina. 

t  I  also  faund  this  inieresting  **Iirief,  which  is  in  Sixtus  IV.'s  own 
handwriting,  dated  Rome  [1473],  May  23,  in  the  State  Archives, 
Milan. 

§  **Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan. 

II  Ratti,  II.,  3S  se^.;  Eurriel,  III.,  XXIX.  «f . ;  ToNDUZZi, 
Faenia,  506;  RiGHt,  II.,  229. 

If  Not  late  in  summer,  as  SCHMARSOW,  16,  says,  for,  od  the  6lh 
August,  1473,  *Cardinal  Riario  mites  "ex  Tudcrto."  {State  Archives, 
Florence.)    Arch.  Med.  Filza,  46,  f.  263. 
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were  unsuccessful.  Spoleto  and  Perugia  refused  to  obey 
his  commands.  "  The  Legate  indignantly  turned  to 
Gubbio.  whither  he  had  summoned  the  petty  princes  of 
the  Flaminian  and  Pisan  territory  to  meet  him  ;  but 
Niccolo  Vitelli,  who  was  practically  tyrant  of  Citti  di 
Castello,  answered  his  invitation  by  saying  that  he  was  a 
private  individual,  and  a  simple  buryess  of  his  native  city; 
an  assembly  of  Princes  in  no  way  concerned  him,  as  he 
had  never  coveted  so  high  a  title.  Thus  the  Legate  was 
mocked,  and  the  competency  of  his  tribunal  denied."* 
The  immediate  punishment  of  the  refractory  Vitelli  being 
impossible.  Riario  proceeded  to  Florence.-f  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  Archiepiscopa!  See.  amid  great  festivities.*  On 
the  1 2th  September  he  entered  Milan.  The  Duke  received 
him  with  royal  honours,  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  then  to  the  Castle,  where,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  Pope  himself,  apartments  were  given  him,  and  the 
keys  of  the  Citadel  delivered  to  him  each  nighiu     In  the 

»  PLATINA,  Sixt.   IV,,    1060;    SCHMARSOW,    |6.       In   rCgaid  to  the 

dispute  concerning-  the  maj-riage  ring  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  at 
ihis  time  occupied  the  Perugians  and  then  the  Pope,  see  Graziani, 
G44;  Pellini,  713  JCf.,  736  j<y.,  731  setf.;  BoNAZzi,  686«y.  1  Fantoni, 
Del  pronubo  anello  della  Vergine,  Perugia,  1673;  CavaLLucci,  Istoria 
del  s.  an«Ilo,  Perugia,  t783. 

+  He  annouticed  his  arrival  to  Lorenzo  in  the  follomng  wonls: 
**  Prest™  vir  ut  fuller  car™.  Proximo  [die]  lunead  vos  vemuri  sum- 
memus  Iter,  quod  scientes  Tue  Prest"''  graium  fore  scribere  voluimus. 
Va!e.  August!  xx.,  1473,  P[etrus]  S.  Sixti  presb,  card.,  patriarcha. 
Constant  Perusiae  etc.  legatus."  Original  in  thie  Arch.  Med.  Filza,  46, 
f.  268,  State  .A.rchtves,  FJorcnce,  where  are  also  a  number  of  *Lettcrs 
of  Riario's,  from  which  the  further  course  of  his  journey  n^y  be 
learned.  He  dates  ulL  Aug.  Florentiole,  IV.  Sept  Bononiae,  18  Octob. 
ex  sancto  Casssno. 

X  ReumoKt,  Lorenzo,  I.,  255,  znd  ed,  where  the  "eulogistic  verses" 
of  Angelo  Poliziano,  "with  their  evil  bombast  and  profane  idolatry," 
are  mentioticd. 
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negotiations  which  ensued,  the  Cardinal  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  favour  of  the  Duke  for  himself-  Report,  moreover. 
Spoke  of  a  compact  then  entered  into,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Pope  was  to  make  the  Duke  of  Milan  "King  of 
Lombardy,  and  give  him  possession  of  all  the  cities  and 
provinces  appertaining"  to  this  dignity."  The  Duke,  in 
return,  it  was  said,  promised  to  help  Cardinal  Riario  to 
obtain  the  Tiara.  It  was  even  asserted  that,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  the  Pope  would  resign  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in 
favour  of  his  nephew  !• 

From  Milan,  Riario  proceeded  byway  of  Mantuat  and 
Padua  to  Venice,  where  further  festivities  awaited  him. 
By  the  end  of  October  |  he  was  again  in  Rome.  Soon 
afterwards  Sixtus  IV.  thanked  the  Duke  of  Milan  for 
his  splendid  reception  of  Riario,  and  confirmed  the  arrange- 
ments entered  into  by  the  latter.| 

Two  months   more   brought   the  scandalous    Jife    and 


I 


*  ScHMABSOw,  16  «?.,  and  Burckhardt,  I.,  lei,  and  ed.,  are 
inclined  lo  give  credit  to  Corio's  ReporL  See  also  Arch.  St.  Lamb., 
lll.t  449,  and  VI,,  721  se^.  I  have  found  nochinjj  concerning  this 
matter  in  the  Ambassadors'  Despatches. 

t  SCHIVENOGLIA,  175-6, 

t  This  appears  from  a  *Urief  of  Sixtus  IV.  10  Bologna,  dated  ^ffWW^ 
1473,  ^'^^'  -^1  '"^  which  he  says,  "as  aoaa  as  ever  Caxdina,!  RaTio 
returned,  he  told  me  of  his  splendid  reception  at  Bologna:"  the 
Pope  then  expresses  his  thanks.  (State  Archives,  Bologna,  Q,  3.) 
With  this  accords  the  following  notice  in  the  *Crt)nica  Fcrrariae  of 
the  Notary  Calefhni  :  *"  T473  a  di  13  de  Octobre  arivti  in  Ferrara  il 
card.  S.  Sisto  cam  circa  300  cavali  nominato  frate  Pietro  da  Savona ; 
he  had  been  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  ;  the  Duke  went  to  meet  him, 
and  shewed  him  great  honour.  On  the  15th,  the  Cardinal  staned 
for  Rome  per  la  via  de  la  Marcha."  Cod.  I--I--4,  Chigi  Librarj-, 
Rome. 

S  See  in  Appendix,  N.  50,  the  *Brief  of  2nd  Nov.,  1473-  from  the 
Sute  Archives,  Milan.  See  CORIO,  276,  whose  manner  of  expressint; 
himself  laclu  exactness  and  clearness. 
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ambitious  projects  of  the  Pope's  nephew  to  an  end.  In 
the  third  week  of  December,  1473,  Riario  was  attacked 
by  a  violent  fever;*  on  the  5th  January,  1474,  he  was 
a  corpscf  Venetian  poison  uas  spoken  of  by  some,  but 
the  statement  of  other  contemporaries,  who  say  that  the 
Cardinal,  though  only  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age,  fell 
a  victim   to   his   own    excesses,  is  more    probable.^      The 

*  See  the  *Report  of  J.  P.  ArTi>ibeTie,  dated  Rome,  1473, 
Dec.  20,  who  speaks  of  "febre  continua"  and  "gran  indisposition 
del  stomacho";  only  the  physicians  were  admiued  to  see  him. 
[Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.)  Riario  must  soon  have  recovered: 
see  (he  Despatch  of  the  30th  Dec,  i4?3,  in  Arch.  d.  Soc.  Kom.,  XI-, 
264,  when  a  relapse  ensued. 

t  *Acta  ConsisL,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  *Letter  of  the 
Maatuan  Ambassador,  dated  Rome,  [474,  Jan.  5. 

X  A  highly-coloured  apolugetic  article,  "  II  card,  fra  Pietro  Riario," 
in  the  Civ.  Catt.,  III.,  705,  1868,  questions  the  testimony  of  Raph, 
Volatenanus,  because  he  wrote  his  "  Commentarii  -'  thirty  yeare  after 
the  death  of  the  Cardinal;  this  objection  cannot  be  raised  against  that 
of  Palmerius,  who  expressly  saya^  p.  257  :  "morbo  ex  intemperantia 
contracio  moritur."  See  also  Arrivabene's  •■Report  of  the  20lh  Dec, 
1473,  cited  above.  Riario  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  where  the  well-known  beautiful  monument  was  erected  in 
his  memory  (see  SCBMARSOW,  166  seq.'j.  The  obsequies  took  place 
on  the  iSch  Jan.,  according  to  the  *Ana  Consist,  of  the  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican.  In  Cod.  45,  C.  rS,  of  the  Corslcti  Library, 
Rome,  f.  117-23,  is  the  *Oratio  in  funere  revi'  d.  Petri  card.  S.  Sixti 
habita  Romae  a  rev^"  patre  d.  Nicolao  episc.  Modrusien,  a  tissue 
of  flatteries  which  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  circumspection- 
The  orator  may  be  more  easily  credited  when  he  praises  Riario's 
great  "libeniUtas" ;  he  then  continues:  "Extinclus  jacet  optimartira 
artium  dedicaiissimus  amator.  Interiit  omnium  siudiosomm  prae- 
cipuus  fautoi',  cultor  bonorum  (!)  curiae  splendor,  oniamentum  civitatis 
et  huius  urbis  dihgentissimus  restaurator,"  The  notice,  f,  119, 
"  Nullas  a  ministria  impcnsarum  exigebat  rB.tiones :  nulla  computa 
exigere  volebat,"  is  interesting,  as  a  proof  of  his  negLect  of  money 
matters.  CcACONius,  III.,  43,  says  that  the  "Oralio  in  ftinere  Petri 
card.  S,  Sixti  habita  a  Nicolao  episc.  Modrusien  "  has  been  published. 
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Report  of  a.  Milanese  Ambassador  also  informs  us  that 
Riario  was  converted  before  his  end,  received  the  holy 
Sacraments,  and  died  truiy  penitent.*  M 

All  Rome  wept  with  Sixtus  IV.  over  the  untimely  death  ■ 
of  the  pomp-loving  Cardinal.  The  feeling  of  the  people 
is  expressed  by  the  Senatorial  Secretary,  Infessura,  who  ■ 
says ;  "  Our  delightful  feasts  all  came  to  an  end,  and 
every  one  lamented  the  death  of  Rtario."f  In  the  short 
period  of  his  cardinalate  he  had  squandered  200,000,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  300,000  golden  florins,  and  | 
the  debts  which  he  left  amounted  to  60,000  florins,* 
Justice,  however,  requires  us  to  add  that  Riario  had  also 
spent  some  of  his  wealth  on  noble  objects.  "  In  his  love 
of  splendour  we  trace  the  taste  of  the  period  for  that 
artistic  embellishment  of  exi.stence,  without  which  the 
temporal  rulers  of  the  day,  even  the  wildest  and  most 
warlike  of  them,  deemed  it  impossible  to  live.  During 
his  sojourn  at  his  Palace  of  the  Holy  Apostles."  con- 
tinues Melozzo  da  Forli's  biographer,  -'his  love  of  the 
fine  arts  was  evidenced  by  the  way  in  which  he  attracted 
to  himijelf,  and  gathered  into  his  service,  ali  the  talent 
that  Rome  afforded."  §  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
statement  of  a  Roman  scholar,  who,  after  a  thorough 
investigation   of  the   subject,   asserts   that   every    poet   at 

*  Letter  or  Sacramorus,  written  on  Uie  jlh  Jan.,  1474.  in  Arch.  d. 
Soc,  Rom.,  XI-i  361-4. 

t  INFESSURA,  1144.  Many  cutting  satirical  verses  Wet*  also  com- 
posed On  the  occasion  ;  see  CORio,  276,  and  Schmarsow,  338  ; 
of  this  class  is  the  Epitaphium  rev.  tJ.  Felri  card'"  Si.\ti  IV".  in  the 
rare  little  volume  entitled  "  Epitaphia  claror.  viron,"  Strasburg,  151a 

J  Cr.  di  Viterbo  di  Giov.  di  Juno,  104,  and  Raph.  Volaterranus, 
XXII.,  f.  234. 

§  SCHMARSOW,  50  ;  see  54,  ]63j  where  it  is  shewn  that,  after  criucal 
investigation,  the  connection  of  Meloiio  da  Forli  with  Cardinal  Riaiio, 
although  very  probable,  is  not  absolutely  proved. 
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that  time  living  in  Rome  has  commemorated  the  Cardinal 
as  a  patron  of  talent.*  The  funeral  discourse  pronounced 
at  his  obsequies  makes  mention  of  the  valuable  library 
which  he  was  preparing  to  establish  in  his  Palace,  and 
also  his  restorations  and  embellishments  of  churches  at 
Treviso,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Rome.f 

*  CORVISIERI,  in  Arch,  d.  Soc.  Rom.,  I.,  478  seq.  See  also  COR- 
SIGNANI,  II.,  468,  and  Civ.  Catt,  III.,  696  seq.,  1868. 

+  In  particular,  S.  Gregorio  in  Rome  ;  with  regard  to  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  the  funeral  discourse  only  declares  that  Riario 
intended  to  beautify  it.  Cod.  45,  C.  18,  f.  I2ib-i22  of  the  Corsini 
Library,  Rome. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Christian,  King  ok  Denmark  anti  Norway,  apid  Feder'ioo 
OF  Urbino  in  Rome.—  Disturbances  in  the  States  op 
THE  Church. — Cahdinai.  Giuliano  della  Roveiie's  Expedi- 
tion INTO  Umdria. —  Fedebigo  becomes  Duke  of    Urbtno, 

AND  GIVES    HIS   DAUGHTER    TN    MaRRIAGE   TO   GlOVANNI      DKIXA 

KovERE, — The  League  of  the  snb  November,   1474. 

SiXTUS  IV.  consoled  himself  more  quickly  than  had  been 
exfKcted  for  the  death  of  his  beloved  nephew.*  For  a  few 
days  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  sorrow,  no  one,  not  even  the 
Cardinals,  being  admitted  to  his  presence  ;f  but  on  the  loth 
January,  1474.  the  Mantuan  Ambassador  was  able  to  inform 
the  Marchioness  that  the  Pope  was  beginning  to  get  over 

*  Even  the  "Brief  of  the  6lh  Jan.,  1474,  to  Ercole  of  Este  has  a 
calm  and  collected  tone:  *"Sed  quoniam  ita  fuit  Dei  voluntasi  in 
cuius  potesmte  omnia  posita  sunt,  ferendum  est  cquo  ;ininia  iuxta 
illud  :  Dominus  dedit,  domiiitts  abstuiin,  ut  domino  placuit,  sjc  factum 
est,  sil  nonicn  domini  benedictum,"  The  Original  is  in  the  State 
Archives^  Modcna.  The  same  quotation  occurs  in  the  *Bi-ie(s  of 
like  import  dated  Rome,  1474,  Jan.  6,  which  informed  the  FJoreii' 
tines  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  of  P.  Kiario's  death,  and  commended 
Girolamo  Riario  to  them.  [State  Archives,  Florence,  X.-II.-ag,  f,  59, 
and  State  Archives,  Milan,  Autogr.)  It  may  indeed  be  a  qu^stipn 
how  far  the  offidal  letteis  of  the  time  represented  the  feelings  of  the 
Pope. 

t  "His  Holiness,"  Marquess  Giov.  Francesco  Gonzaga  writes  from 
Rome  on  the  9th  Jan.,  1471,  to  Marchion«s  Barbara,  *"5ta  molto 
strata  ei  cum  dolore  et  ad  niuno  se  lasse  vedcre  fin  qui  ne  ad  cardinaJj 
ne  ad  altri."    Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 
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Riarfo's  loss.*  The  question  as  to  who  would  now  exercise 
the  influence  wielded  by  the  late  Cardinal,  whose  jealousy 
had  kept  al!  others  in  the  background,  and  on  whom  would 
his  wealth  devolve,  was  eagerly  and  generally  discussed. 
Some  predicted  the  elevation  of  Girolamo  Riario,  while 
others  thought  it  would  be  Cardinal  Orsinij  who  had  now 
no  opponentf 

Riario's  possessions,  regarding  which  fabulous  stories 
were  circulated,  passed  to  his  brother,  Girolamo,  who 
inherited  with  them  much  of  his  influence.^  Cardinal 
Giuliano  della  Rovere  also  became  a  prominent  figure. 
The  conduct  q(  this  nephew  of  the  Pope  formed  a  happy 
contrast  to  that  of  Fietro  Riario.  Giuliano  "  was  not 
distinguished  by  brilliant  intellect  or  fine  literary  culture, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  serious  disposition  and  great  prudence, 
though  frequently  rough  in  his  manner  and  proceedings. 
He  did  not  surround  himself  with  an  extravagant  number 
of  attendants,  and  indulged  in  no  needless  expense  in 
apparel  or  in  living,  yet  his  taste  was  good  in  his  house 
and  furniture,  and  he  loved  excellent  workmanship.  On 
suitable  occasions,  he  knew  how  to  give  free  play  to  the 


*  "*Benche  N.S.  doppo  la  morte  de  frate  Petro  tie  In  lo  gigmo  de 
la  epiphania  uscisse  fuori  a  la  messa  ne  habia  fatta  consbtorio  tie 
voluto  udire  cardinal^  che  s\a  andato  a  palatio,  nnndimeno  st 
inte&de  che  de  questo  caso  se  ne  porta  pju  constantemente  chc 
la.  bri^ta.  peQsava  e  dice  cbe  vol  attendere  a  vivere.  Le  conEe 
Hieronymo  senjo  gli  fa  persuasions  assal  a,  qu«sto  eflecto,"  •Letter 
of  J.  P.  Arrivabcac,  dated  Rome,  1474,  Jan.  to.  Gonzaga  Archives, 
Mantua. 

+  See  J.  P.  Arrivabene's  '•Letter  of  the  10th  Jan.j  1474,  cited  in 
precedLng  note. 

I  See  N.  Benededei's  Report  jn  CaPELLI,  352.  *"  De  qua,"  to  use 
the  words  of  J,  P.  Arrivabene  in  a.  '•Despatch,  dated  Rome,  I474i 
March  5,  "io  conte  Jero'nlmo  contmua  in  grande  favore  e  reputatione 
e  fa  pill  che  tuii  li  altri."     Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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largeriess  of  his  nature,"*  Such  occasions  presented 
themselves  when  princely  persons  visited  his  uncle  in  the 
Eternal  City,  and  in  1474  and  1475  they  were  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Early  in  March,  1474,  it  was  rumoured  that  King 
Christian  of  Denmark  and  Norway  was  coming  to  Rome. 
Sixtus  IV.  at  once  declared  his  intention  of  shewing  all 
possible  honour  to  the  Northern  Prince,  and  lodging  him 
in  the  palace  formerly  occupied  by  Frederick  ill.  ;-f  he 
also  wrote  him  a  very  cordial  letter  of  welcome.^  If,  as 
would  seem  probable  from  recent  investigations,  the  motive 
of  the  King's  journey  was  principally  religious,  the  joy 
of  the  Pope  and  the  attentions  paid  to  his  guest  can 
easily  be  understood,§     Moreover,  Sixtus   IV.  hoped  for 


'*  ScHMARSOW,    iS,  where  is  abo  a  good  mnark  regarding  the 

authority  of  Jacobus  Volaterranus.  He  also  justly  abser\'es  (see  p.  10) 
that  the  descrip'tion  o(  Giuliano's  Jirst  years  as  a  Cardinal  given  by 
Brosch  (5  se^.)  Deeds  many  correctioDs. 

f  ''Letter  of  Card.  Gonzaga,  dated  Rome,  14^4,  March  y.  Gonzaga 
Archives. 

t  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1474,  M.  i.  The  dale  is  not  giv-cn  by  Ray- 
naldus,  and  is  also  wanting  in  the  MS,  B.-19,  f.  220,  of  the  V'alticeLlana 
Library,  Borne.  Regarding  the  pilgrimage  of  Christian  I.  lo  Kome 
(which  Manni,  79,  wrongly  assigns  to  the  year  I475>,  see,  beside 
Cancellieri,  Notizie  della  venula  in  Roma  dj  Caouta  II.,  e  di 
Christiano  L,  re  di  Danimarca  ncgli  anni  1027,  e  1474,  etc.  (Roma, 
1S20X  L<"^iHER  in  the  Hist.  Taschenbuch,  1869,  p.  266  **y.,  and 
KOFMAMN,  Barbara,  23 :  especially  the  Danish  Monograph  of  F. 
KroCh,  published  in  Copenhag^en  in  18-2.  In  this  work  the  doou- 
aienls  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan,  arc  used  but  partially,  and  without 
accurate  references.  Krogh  is  not  acquainted  with  the  'Letters  from 
the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua,  which  we  shall  cite. 

5  Krogh,  7.  In  Germany,  certainly,  every  one  spoke  only  of  the 
political  objects  of  this  journey,  and  cities  and  Bishops  heard  of  it 
with  anxiety.  LiJHER,  /oc.  est.,  267.  There  is  no  doubt  that  various 
diplomatic  negotiations  were  connected  w-tth  Christian's  pil^rima^. 
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the  assistance  of  Christian  I.  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  ; 
he  was  aware  that  the  King  believed  in  a.  prophecy  which 
had  declared  that  a  Northern  Ruler  was  destined  to 
conquer  and  expel  the  Infidel. 

The  King,  a  grave  man,  with  a  long"  gray  beard,  came 
with  150  followers;  all  were  soberly  clad,  and  pilgrims' 
staves  were  embroidered  on  the  housings  of  their  horses.* 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  travellers  entered  Rome.  Chris- 
tian I.  was  overivhelmed  with  tokens  of  honour ;  the  who]e 
Court  went  to  meet  him  and  conducted  him  to  St  Peter's. 
Here  Sixtus  IV.  would  have  embraced  him  at  once,  but 
the  King  knelt  down  with  all  his  followers,  and  begged 
for  the  Papal  blessing.  When  he  rose  from  his  knees, 
tlie  Pope  embraced  him  and  conducted  hirn  to  his  Palace. 
Cardinals  Gonaaga  and  Giuliano  della  Rovere  provide^ 
for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  visitors.f 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  sojourn  in  Rome,  Chris- 
tian I.  paid  such  honour  and  attention  to  the  Pope  and 
the  clergy,  that  he  was  often  cited  as  an  example  to  the 
Italians  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  bear  them- 
selves towards  the  Church  and  her  servants.^  The  Pope 
gave  the  royal  pilgi'im  a  portion  of  the  true  Cross  and 
other  relics,  a  portable  altar,§  a  splendid  mule  with  a 
bridle    studded    with    gold,    a    valuable    ring,   and    other 

*  See  SCHivENOGLiA,  177-8.  The  Italians  ivondered  at  the  fair 
hair  and  complexions  of  the  Northerns  ;  see  N.  DELLA.  TucciA,  111; 
*Ghirardacci,  Hist,  dl  Dolo^na,  writes:  "Era  queslo  re  tutto  vestito 
dl  n«gro  con  ima  bereUa  lossa  e  portava  nel  petto  un  segno  come 
pdrtono  li  jjcleyriini  chc  -vanno  a  S.  Jacomo  dl  Gale^ia."  Cod.  76S. 
University  Library,  Bologna, 

t   KrOGH,  46;   SCHMARSOW,  18. 

J  S.  Ammanati,  Epist.,  556,  of  ihs  Frankfon  edition.  The  dale, 
April  4,  also  given  in  the  Milan  edition,  {.  2j6h,  must  be  wrong; 
perhaps  it  ought  to  be  IV,  Idus  Aprils  10th  April. 

§  Now  in  the  Museum  at  Copenha)jen, 
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fvecious  things.  On  Maundy  Thursday,  after  Holy  Nfass, 
Sixtus  IV.  bestowed  his  ble^tng  on  the  King^  and  granted 
him  sii  Indulgence  On  Easter  Sunday  Chn'^a^n  roreivcd 
Holy  Communion  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
Golden  Rose.  He  also  received  costly  gifts  from  the 
Cardinals,  and,  in  return,  presented  them  with  beautiful 
furs,  and  other  choice  products  of  his  kingdom.* 

King  Christian  remained  in  Rome  for  three  weeks, 
Sixtus  IV.  shewing  him  honour  in  e\-eTj'  possible  way.f 
The  conversations  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  Crusade,  ^c  afTaiTS  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  and  perhaps  other  political  prpjccts, 
such  as  the  possibilitj"  of  changing  the  Ducal  Crown  of 
Sforza  into  a  Royal  oncX  As  the  Papal  Bull  for  the 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen  is  dated  I2th 
Jure.  1475,  ^^  erection  of  such  an  institution  in  the  North 
must  also,  at  this  time,  have  come  under  discussion.|  The 
Pope  shewed  great  readiness  in  meeting  the  wishes  of 
his  royai  guest  with  r^ard  to  several  other  Bulls,  and 
Christian  was  so  much  delighted  with  his  sojourn  in 
Rome  that  he  had  a  medal  struck  to  commemorate  it-tl 

■•  Krogh,  52-3.  See  Liibeckische  Chronikeitt  published  by 
GRAUTOrF,  II.,  3;S,  where,  in  some  esses,  dates  different  from  thiue 
of  Krogh  are  given  ;  tie  latter,  hqwe^^r,  being  supported  by  the  Letters 
of  the  Milanese  Ambassadors,  deserves  the  preference. 

+  See  the  *Report  of  J.  P.  AJTi^■Bbc^c,  dated  Rome,  1474,  April  i^ 
Gonsaga  Archives. 

t  LoHEB,  Aw.  de^  267  seg. ;  Khogh,  47. 

§  The  University  at  Copenhagen  was  opened  on  the  ist  June, 
1479,  the  High  School  at  Up^ala  having  been  inaugurated  on  the 
asnd  Sept,  1477;  see  Krogh,  54,  and  C.  ANrfERSTEDT,  Upsala 
universitetshistona.  Forsta.  deten.  fUpsala,  1S77). 

I|  The  only  example  of  this  Medal,  possessed  by  the  Tiayai 
CoUection  in  Copenhagen,  w^s  lost  in  1805  ;  KSOOH,  55,  How  (at 
Sixtus  IV.  consented  to  the  extension  of  Roj-al  rights  over  the  Danisb 
Clergy,  which,  by  the  advice  of  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  Chtistiin 
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After  again  devoutly  visiting  the  seven  principal 
Churches,*  Christian  L  started  on  the  27th  April  on  his 
homeward  journey. -f-  The  Milanese  Ambassador  informs 
us  that  all  the  Cardinals  conducted  him,  with  every  token 
of  respect,  to  the  gate  of  the  City.  Two  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  accompanied  hira  on  his  way,  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  the  Papal  territory.  According  to  the  same 
Ambassador,  Christian  was  the  bearer  of  important  letters 
from  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor,  Frederick  III.,  a  fact  which 
proves  that  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  pilgrimage  for 
discussing  political  affairs  had  not  been  neglected. J 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Christian,  Count  Federigo  of 
Urbino,  a  former  friend  of  the  Pope,  arrived  in  Rome,§ 
On  this  occasion  also,  Cardinal  Giuliano  was  splendid  in 
his  hospitality  ;  "  he  had  given  up  his  residence  in  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  to  the  City  Prefect,  and  had  moved  to  Bessarion's 
Palace,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles."  1|  On  the 
2Sth  May,  the  Count  was  solemnly  received  by  the  Pope  ; 
Sixtus  IV.  had  "  assigned  him  a  place  in  the  Chapel  on 
the  benches  of  the  Sacred  College,  so  that  he  sat 
immediately  below  the  last  Cardinal,  an  honour  hitherto 
reserved  for  the  eldest  sons  of  Kings."  Although 
d'Estoutevllle  and  Gonzaga  were  extremely  annoyed  at 
this  arrangement, 'the  Pope  adhered  to  it.l     His  motive 

sought  to  obtain,  I  am  unable  to  say,  (See  Archiv  ftir  CEsterr,  Gesch. , 
VII.,  98-9.) 

•  This  is  expressly  stated  by  J.  P.  Arrivabene  in  a  *Letter,  dated 
Rome,  1474,  April  24.     Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

t  *Repori  of  Sacramotu^,  dated  Rome,  1474,  April  a8.  State 
Archives,  Milan,  "Roma" 

X  See  Kkogh,  55. 

§  Baldi,  111.,  jo8  ;  Repomti,  I,,  4^- 

II  SCHMARSOW,  18-19. 

T  Jacobus  VoLATERRANUS,Diarium,9S-  See  two  *Reporta  of  J.  P. 
Arrivabene,  dated  Roine,  I474i  May  2&.    Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 
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was  soon  evident  A  marriage  was  in  contemplation 
between  a  daughter  of  Fedengo  and  GiuHano's  younger 
brother,  Giovanni  della  Rovere,  who  was  to  be  given 
Sinigaglia  and  Mondavio.  Even  before  it  had  been 
discussed  in  Consistory  the  Pope  had  impressed  upon  the 
Count  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Cardinals  to  the  project*  Jacobus  Volatenanus  informs 
us  that  it  was  looked  upon  in  the  Sacred  College  as  a 
dangerous  example  of  nepotism.  Federigo  was  obliged  to 
depart  without  effecting  his  purpose-f 

During  the  Count's  sojourn  in  Rome,  and  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Fope  was  occupied  in  tatting  precautions 
against  an  impending  dearth,  tidings  reached  him  of  the 
murder  of  Gabriello  Catalani,  the  Guelph  Lord  of  Todt, 
and  of  the  outbreak  in  that  city  of  an  insurrection  which 
seemed  likely  to  spread.*  All  the  discontented  from 
Umbria,  and  especially  from  Spoleto,  with  their  partisans, 
flocked  into  Todi,  and  were  headed  by  Giordano  Orsini  and 
the  Counts  of  Fitigliano.§  Soon  the  whole  of  the  province 
was  in  commotion.  Rioting,  murder,  and  incendiarism 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  If  the  whole  place  was  not  to 
be  given  over  to  absolute  anarchy,  "  it  was  necessarj^  to  act 
at  once  with  a  strong  hand."|| 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  Sixtus  IV.  .sent  Cardinal 
Giuliano  to  restore  peace  in  Todi  by  force  of  arms.^     The 

*  "'Letter  of  Cardinal  Coozaga  to  his  fathtr,  dated  Rome,   1474, 
May  27.     Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua, 
t  See  •Cardinal  Goniaga's  Letters,  dated  Rome,  1474,  June  2  and 

4,  h£,  at. 

X  PlattnAj  Sixtus  IV.,  1061. 

3  The  people  of  Spoleto  had  already,  at  the  beginning  of  the  >Tar, 
given  trouble  to  those  of  Ceret3.n0.  See  the  *Brief  of  3rd  Febr.,  (474. 
Slate  Archives,  Florence. 

II  Opinion  of  SCHMARSOW,  20. 

IT  See  the  **Leiter  of  Ca.rdinal  Giuliano  della.  Rovere  to  Loreiuo 
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task  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  but  in  selecting  Gmliano 
the  Pope  had  chosen  a  man  well  fitted  to  carry  it  Out.* 
*'  Accustomed  to  privations,  and  to  the  stern  discipline  ot 
the  cloister,  the  Cardinal  did  not  shrink  from  the  hardships 
of  a  soldier's  life.  With  the  assistance  of  the  valiant 
Giulio  of  Camerino,  he  forced  his  way  into  Todi.  Giordano 
Orsini  and  the  Count  of  Piligliano  withdrew,  some  of  the 
insuf^ents  were  cast  into  prison  and  others  banished,  and 
all  communication  between  the  country  people  and  the  city 
was  cut  off"  t 

Cardinal  Giuliano  then  turned  his  arms  against  Spoleto, 
which,  at  the  time,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  party  of  the 
Orsini.  At  3O0O  paces  from  the  city  he  halted,  and,  through 
Lorenzo  Zane,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Thereupon  many  of 
the  citizens  (led,  carrying  their  most  valuable  possessions 
to  the  mountain  fortresses  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  rest 
accepted  the  Ambassador's  offers  of  peace,  went  to  meet 

de'  Medici,  dated  Rome,  1474,  June  i  (State  Archives,  Fiarence),  and 
Sixtus  IV.'s  Briflf  to  Perugia  of  the  same  day.  Arch.  Si.  ICal.,  XVI,, 
588  The  day  of  Gmliano's  departure  from  Rome  is  not  miCntioned  in 
the  *Acla  Consist,  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  tfie  Vatican,  which,  for 
this  period,  are  very  frag^tnentary  and  incomplete.  The  Pope,  at  the 
same  time,  appealed  to  the  friendly  powers  for  iheir  support ;  see  ihe 
■•Brief  ofthe  1st  June,  1474,111  Appendix,  N.  51.  (Stale  Archives,  Milan.) 
The  Cardinal's  Mission  to  Todi  was  announced  to  the  people  of 
Spoleto  by  a  Brief  of  ithe  3rd  June,  1474  ;  see  Sansi,  Saggio  di  Doc., 

43-S- 

•  Even  in  1472  Sixtus  IV.  had  endeavoured  lo  appease  disturbances 
which  had  broken  out  in  Todl.  Two  *Briflfs  to  Perugia,  one  dated 
1472,  April  16,  and  the  other  s,  die,  are  excerpted  in  Cod.  C.  IV.  r, 
University  Library,  G-enoa, 

t  PLATINA,  1061  ;  FRANTZ,  153  ;  SCHMARSOW,  ao.  See  also  Siictus 
IV.'s  '•Brief  to  Florence  of  the  zotli  June  (State  Archives,  Fbrctice, 
X.-II.-2S)  f'  6zb-63),  and  that  to  Ercole  d'Este  of  the  t4th  July,  1474. 
State  Archives,  Modena. 
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the  Legate,  and  begged  for  pardon.  Giuliano  garrisoned 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  had  already  begun  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  when,  In  defiance  of 
his  express  command,  the  greedy  mercenaries  began  to 
plunder.  Most  of  these  men  were  from  CameririQ  and 
Ceretano,  and  were  bent  on  retaliating  on  the  people  of 
Spoleto  the  depredations  which  they  had  suffered  at  their 
hands.  The  Legate's  voice  was  powerless  to  restrain  the 
lawless  troops  ;  indeed,  his  own  life  was  at  one  moment  in 
danger.  He  could  only  be  thankful  that  he  was  able  to 
save  the  Episcopal  Palace  and  the  Convents,  and  to 
preserve  the  women  and  maidens  from  outrage.  "  Such," 
observes  Platina,  "was  the  fate  of  the  Spoletans,  who  had 
despised  the  Pope's  commands,  and  had  filled  their  ctty 
with  the  spoils  of  their  neighbours."* 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  Cardinal  proceeded  to  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  where  Niccolo  Vitelli,  the  tyrant 
of  Citt^  di  Castello,  replied  to  all  remonstrances  from 
Rome  with  words  of  open  scorn.  He  was  charged  with 
having  lent  assistance  to  the  insurgents  in  Todi  and 
Spoleto:  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  be  compelled 
to  submit-  His  contumacy  seemed  all  the  more  dangerous, 
because  it  found  favour  with  his  neighbours.  "  Whenever 
any  political  dispute  should  break  out  with  Rome,  the 
forcible  alienation  of  the  important  district  on  the  borders 
of  Tuscany  was  to  be  apprehended.  The  adjacent  strong- 
hold of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Florentines,  to  whom  it  had  been  mortgaged  by  Eugenius 
IV.     The  Pope  was  bound  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 


I 


•Platina,  1061-2.  See  Schmarsow,  20;  Frantz,  154  j/y. ; 
Campello,  lib.  xxxvn. ;  Pelline,  740  ;  Sansi,  Saggio  di  Doc,  43-4, 
and  StaHa,  &8  j^ty.  In  the  ""Bnefs  of  June  20  and  July  14,  1474,  already 
mentioned,  Sixtus  IV.  speaks  of  Qiuliano's  resistance  to  the  plunder 
of  Spoleto. 
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things."  Not  till  ail  peaceable  means  had  been  exiiausted 
did  he  proceed  to  force.*  And  even  to  the  last  he 
declared  that,  if  Vitelli  would  submit,  he  would  again 
receive  him  into  favour,  for  he  only  sought  obedience, 
not  vengance.f 

Vitelli,  meanwhile,  had  no  idea  of  submission  ;  he  rejected 
the  easy  conditions  offered  by  Cardinal  GiuHano,  who  was 
accordingly  compelled  to  lay  siege  to  Citti  di  Castello. 
Sorties  were  made  every  day,  and  the  Papal  troops 
repeatedly  suffered  serious  losses.  But  a  far  greater  danger 
threatened  them  in  the  consequences  of  an  alliance  which 
Vitelli  had  succeeded  in  negotiating  with  Milan  and 
Florence  The  Florentines,  forgetful  of  benefits  received 
from  the  Pope,  even  as  recently  as  during  the  war  of 
Volterra,  had  furnished  the  tyrant  with  money,  and  then, 
in  spite  of  the  absolute  promise  of  Sixtus  IV,*  that  their 
territory  should  remain  inviolate,  had  sent  6000  men  to 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  near  Citt4  di  Castello,  ostensibly  for 
the  protection  of  their  frontier,  but  in  reality  with  thb 
object  of  assisting  Vitelli  whenever  the  situation  should 
become  criticaL§  Sixtus  IV,  justly  complained  of  the 
shameful    manner  in   which    help   was   thus   given    to   "a 


*  SCHMARSOW,  21,  where  details  arc  given  in  regard  to  \1telli's 
defiant  bearing  towards  Paul  II.  and  Artimanatl  ;  the  Utter  pleaded  In 
/avouf  of  Vttelli,  and  thereby  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Sixtus  IV. 
See  also  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  I.,  257,  2tid  ed. 

t  See  in  Appendix,  N.  53,  the  *Erief  of  the  35th  June,  1474.  Slate 
Archives,  Milan. 

X  " *Promittini\is  etiim  vobis  in  vcrbo  pontificb  neque  noa  neque 
legiatum  nostrum  netjue  ullas  copias  que  illuc  profecte  sunt  aut  pro- 
ficiscentur  mininiam  ofTensiunculain  lerris  aut  agris  vestris  illaturas," 
are  the  wordis  of  the  ^Brief  to  FloreiLCe  of  the  aSth  June,  1474.  State 
Atdiivesp  Florence,  X.-II.-25,  f.  63b-64, 

g:  FRANTZ,  155  ;  SCHMARSOW,  22.  See  the  Opinion  of  REttMONT, 
Lorenzo,  I.,  257,  2nd  ed. 
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rebellious   subject,  whom    no  kindness  had  been    able  to 
win  to  obedience."* 

During  the  siege  of  Cittk  di  Castello  the  attitude  of 
Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  was  very  unsatisfactory-.  On  the 
5th  June  the  Pope  felt  constrained  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke  had  written  to 
him  on  this  occasion,  and  to  defend  the  justice  of  his 
action.  The  Pope  said,  "We  ask  nothing  from  Vitelli 
but  obedience  ;  if  he  will  submit,  and  live  as  a  private 
individual,  We  will  be  gracious  to  him,  but  no  Prince  can 
tolerate  open  rebellion.  The  excuse  of  the  Florentines 
that  they  feared  an  attack  on  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  was 
hypocritical,  for,  on  the  28th  June,  We  had  already  pledged 
our  word  on  this  matter."  f 

In  the  middle  of  July,  Milan  and  Florence  began 
diplomatic  action  in  favour  of  VltelH :  meanwhile,  the 
Pope  refused  to  accede  to  the  request  that  he  would 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Citta  di  Castello,  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  motives  which  influenced  his  decision.^  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  King  of  Naples,  who  had  received 
many  benefits  from  Sixtus  IV..  also  interfered  on  behalf 
of  the  rebels.  Anarchy  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
was  more  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  than  peace  and 


I 


•  See  •Brief  to  Ercole  d'Este,  dated  Rome»  1474,  July  14.  Stait 
Archives,  Modena. 

t  See  the  *Brief  of  5th  July,  1474,  in  Appendix^  N.  53.  (State 
Archives.  Milan.)  On  the  same  day  Sixtus  IV.  again  «mxe  to 
Florence:  •'"Moncmus  et  hortamur  vos  pro  inutua  benevolentia,  pro 
iustitia  ipsa  et  honesCale,  destnite  ab  tnceptis  (iavoribus  quos  Nicolao 
prestatis  ne  indignation  em  Dei  contra  %'os  provocetis."  State  Archt*-es. 
Florence,  X.-II.-2S,  f.  64b-65b. 

I  This  appears  from  the  *Brief  to  Naples,  MLJaT],  and  Florence. 
dated  Rome,  1474,  July  18  (Copy  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan  and 
Bcilog:na,  Q.  2i),  irt  which  the  Pope  rcfases  the  above-mentioned 
request. 
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order.  The  ingratitude  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  distressmg  to  the  Pope,  who,  on  the 
28th  July,  1474,  sent  him  an  autograph  letter,  reproaching 
him  in  touching  language.* 

In  this  serious  state  of  affairs  Sixtus  IV.  turned  to  the 
warlike  Count  Federigo  of  Urbino.  In  order  to  make 
yet  more  sure  of  his  fidelity,  he  bestowed  on  him,  on  the 
21st  August,  the  Ducal  dignity  with  the  same  pomp  and 
ceremonies  observed  in  the  case  of  Borso  of  Este  three 
years  before.f  Two  days  after  this,  Federigo  arrived  at 
the  Papal  camp  before  CItti  di  Casrello,  J  On  the 
appearance  of  this  General,  "who  was  reputed  to  be 
invincible,"  VitelH  expressed  a  willingness  to  negotiate. 
His  bearing,  however,  was  still  anything  but  submissive. 
He  knew  that  he  had  powerful  friends  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  he  was  also  aware  that  Federigo  had  no  intention  of 
strengthening  the  Papal  authority  on  his  own  borders. 
The  daring  rebel  was  able  so  to  manage  the  negotiations, 
that  the  capitulation  was  not  a  submission,  but  an  honour- 
able treaty.^  it  was  decided  that  the  Cardinal,  with  300 
soldiers,  should  be  admitted  into  the  city.  The  personal 
safety  of  the  tyrant  was  guaranteed;  Lorenzo  Zane, 
Patriarch   of  Antioch,  was   to    remain    with  a  garrison  in 


*  In  Appendix,  N,  54,  I  gWe  this  ""Letter,  which  I  found  in  the 
State  Archives,  Milan. 

t  Particulars  are  yiven  in  the  Letter  of  J.  P.  Anivabene  of  the  aist 
Au^si,  1474,  amongst  AMMAWATC,  Epist.,  N.  568,  of  the  Frankfort 
edition.  See  Platina,  Sixtua  IV.,  1062,  and  a  *Letter  of  Card, 
GontAija,  dated  Rome,  1474,  Aug.  2r.  {Gon2a^  Archives,  Mantua.) 
ReposatI,  I.,  25a,  wrongly  gives  the  23rd  March,  and  ReUMONT, 
Lorenzo,  L,  2J9,  Ind  ed.,  the  23rd  August  as  the  day  when  the  Ducal 
dignity  was  conferred. 

X  This  we  learn  from  a  *Letter  written  by  J.  P.  Arrivabene,  and 
dated  Rotne,  1474,  Au.g.  26.    Gonzaga  Archives. 

•^  L'l^PINOIS,  441 ;  SCHMARSOW,  23. 
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the  castle  until  the  return  of  the  exiles  and  the  completion 
of  a  fort,  for  the  erection  of  which,  GiulJano  had  given 
orders.  The  army  then  withdrew,  and  the  Cardinal, 
accompanied  by  Duke  Federigo  who  brought  Vitelti  with 
him,  started  for  Rome.* 

The  tidiiigg  of  the  fall  of  Citta  di  Castello  were  received 
with  great  rejoicings  in  Rome  ;  trumpets  announced  the 
event  from  S.  Angelo,  and  more  noise  could  not  have  been 
made  about  the  taking  of  a  Spartacus  or  a  Sertorius  ;  yet, 
adds  Cardinal  Gonzaga's  Secretary,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
real  submission,  for  there  are  crafty  people  who  know  how 
to  mingle  fire  and  water  without  disturbing  any  one."  + 

The  capitulation  was,  indeed,  calculated  rather  to  en- 
courage than  to  subdue  VitelH.  It  was  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  course  of  this  affair,  which  clearly  shewed  the 
character  of  the  confederates  with  whom  Sixtus  IV.  had 
to  deal.  "Surrounded  by  treachery,  with  such  an  ally  as 
the  crafty  Ferrante  of  Naples  at  his  side,  and  with  neigh- 
bours like  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  can  the  Pope  be  blamed  for 
establishing  his  nephews  firmly  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
where  a  Cesare  Borgia  and  a  Pope  like  Jufius  1 1,  were  needed 
to  purge  it  from  its  oppressors  great  and  small  ?"i 

*  ScHMARSOW,  23,  who  (p.  21,  note  3)  draws  attention  to  (he  faciihat 
Roberto  Orsi's  (De  obsidione  Tifematum,  Cina  di  CastellOj  1 53S  ;  and 
in  Tartiniuh,  tl.,  671  wy.— an  Italian  translation  by  E,  Manucd 
appeared  in  [866  at  Perugia)  account  is  that  of  a  partisan  of  Vitelli's. 
See  alsQ  UcoLiMi,  I.,  507.  In  a  Brief,  dated  Rome^,  1474.  Sept  2, 
Sixtus  IV.  informs  the  Dulce  of  Milan  "deditioncm  civitatis  nostre 
Castelli,"  The  original  is  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan,  and  it  was 
printed  by  Mart^ne,  II.,  1468. 

+  Letter  of  J.  P.  Arrivabetie  of  the  3rd  Sept.,  1474,  in  Auhanati, 
Epist,  S74,  Frankfort  edition.  See  i^id.,  N,  575,  and  a  •Letter  of 
Cardiinal  Gonzaga  to  hi&  father,  dated  Rome,  1474,  Sept.  5.  Goozaga 
Archives. 

J  FBANTZ,  156-7. 
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Platina  informs  us  that  the  Legate,  on  his  Journey  back 
to  Rome,  was  met  by  Envoys  from  many  cities,  who 
congratulated  him  and  brought  him  valuable  presents. 
These  the  Cardinal  either  declined,  not  from  pride,  but  as 
unbefitting  a  servant  of  the  Church,  or  else  devoted  to  pious 
objects,  like  the  restoration  of  Churches  and  Convents.* 
"  On  the  gth  of  September,  early  in  the  morning,  Giuliano 
with  the  Duke  reached  the  Porta  Flaminia.  All  the 
Cardinals  had  been  commanded  by  the  Pope  to  go  and 
meet  him,  but  the  hardy  Ligurian  was  too  early  for  them. 
Before  the  sun  had  risen  he  was  in  the  Church  of  S"^  Maria 
del  Popolo.  Thence  he  was  conducted  to  his  Palace  with 
great  pomp.  The  Duke,  the  City  Prefect,  and  Count 
Girolamo  rode  in  front,  preceded  by  Vitelli  amid  some 
nobles."  A  Consistory  was  then  held,  and  the  vanquished 
rebel  did  homage.f  The  Pope  was  prevented  by  indis- 
position from  taking  part  in  these  proceedings.J 

During  the  Duke  of  Urbino's  sojourn  in  Rome  on  this 
occasion  he  received  honours  even  greater  than  those 
bestowed  upon  him  in  the  spring.  The  rooms  provided 
for  him  were  immediately  above  those  of  the  Pope,§  This 
time  the  negotiations  regarding  the  marriage  were  brought 


♦   PLATl?iA,  SixtUS  IV.,  1063.      See  SiGlSMONDO  DE'  COXTI,  I.,  9. 

t  LecCei  of  J.  P-  Arrivabene  of  the  9th  Sept.,  1474,  in  AmuanaTI, 
Epist.,  578,  Frankfort  ed. ;  SCHMARSOW,  23. 

t  On  the  9th  September,  Arrivabene  was  full  of  conjectures  as  to 
the  Pope's  malady,  but  on  the  roth  he  was  able  to  write;  *"Lo  mal 
del  papa  per  quanto  se  habia  £  plccol  cosa ;  ha  bavuto  doi  tegieretci 
parosismi  de  tenanetta,  de  la  qual  se  munda  e  non  ne  fanno  caso  se 
non  per  essere  papa,  e  lo  secundo  dc  heri  doppo'l  disn^re  lioti  fu  piu 
che  tre  hore-"  On  the  l6th  of  September,  the  same  Ambassador 
says :  *"  La.  cosa  k  tardata  per  questa  puocha  febre  del  papa  che  fu 
solameme  doi  parosismi,  hora  sia  bene."    Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

§  ♦Letter  of  Card.  Gonzaga,  dated  Rotne,  1474,  Nov,  3,  Gonsaga 
Archives. 
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to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  On  the  loth  of  October  Sixtus 
IV.  informed  the  Duke  of  Milan  that  "to-day  the  betrothal 
of  our  nephew.  Giovanni  della  Rovere,  with  the  Duke  of 
Urbino's  daughter,  has  been  announced."*  Two  days 
later,  the  Vicariates  of  SinigagHa  and  Mondavio,  which, 
after  the  death  of  Pius  IL,  had  revolted  against  Antonio 
Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  were  conferred  upon  Gio- 
vanni.f  The  document  appointing;  hjm  Vicar  was  signed 
by  all  the  Cardinals,  including  those  who  before  had  voted 
against  the  measure,  with  the  exception  of  Cardinal  Piccolo- 
mini.     The  yearly  salary  was  fixed  at  6oo  ducats.J 

In  attaching  to  himself,  by  benefits  and  by  bonds  of 
relationship,  the  warlike  Federigo  of  Urbino.  who  might 
have  been  a  dangerous  enemy,  Sixtus  IV.  had  achiex-ed  an 
important  political  success.  Indeed,  the  Pope  had  much 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  ali  that  he  had  g^ained 
during  the  summer  of  1474.  The  attempt  "to  keep  bis 
hands  full  at  home,  by  making  troubles  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  had  not  succeeded  for  any  time,  and  its  authors 
had  been  exposed.  The  intrigues  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
were  laid  bare.  He  had  most  unwarrantably  interfered  in 
a  private  affair  of  the  Pope's.  Even  Cardinal  Ammanati. 
who  certainly  was  no  partisan  of  the  Revere  family, 
thought  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  him.  Not  content 
with  .supporting  the  insurgents,  he  had,  under  cover  of  the 
confederation,  sent  letters  and  messengers  about  to  excite 


•  See  Appendix,  N.  55.    Siace  Archives,  Milan. 

i  Siena,  L.,  St.  di  Sinjgaglia,  154. 

I  '•Report  of  J»  P.  Arrivaberie,  dated  Rome,  1474,  Oct.  12,  (Goti- 
zaga  Archives.)  SCHMARSOW,  343-4,  gives  extracts  from  Cod.  Urb. 
1033,  coocemin^  the  architectural  works  undertaken  by  Giovutm 
della  Rovere  in  Sinigaglia  ;  *La  vita  e  ge&ti  della  buona  mem.  s'lg.  Jotun 
Prefetio  aucL  Fra  Gariia  de  Francia.  A  good  description  is  also  here 
given  of  Giovanni's  person. 
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disturbances  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  view 
of  compelling  the  Pope  to  desist  from  the  chastisement  of 
the  rebels."*  His  efforts  had  failed, and  Lorenzode'  Medici 
saw  that  his  hopes  of  assistance  from  Milan  and  Naples 
were  vain.f  He  at  once  looked  about  him  for  new  allies, 
and  turned  to  Venice.  The  rulers  of  the  Republic,  however, 
felt  that  the  league  against  the  Turks  bound  them  to 
Naples,  and  yet  more  to  the  PopCj  who  had  sent  money 
and  provisions  when  Scutari  was  besieged. *  The  Signoria, 
Navagiero  informs  us,  answered  Lorenzo's  overtures  by 
declaring  that  they  had  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Naples,  and  with  the  Pope,  and  that  he  was  free  to  join 
it.  The  matter  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  Rome,  where 
Ambassadors  from  all  parts  would  soon  meet  The  hopes 
of  the  Pope,  that  his  wish  for  a  genera]  alliance  among  the 
Italian  powers  might  yet  be  fulfilled,  began  to  revive. 
The  failure  of  this  scheme,  so  necessary  in  view  of  the 
warlike  preparations  of  the  Turks,  was  in  no  way  hjs 
fault.  § 

The  progress  of  the  negotiations  seemed  at  first  to 
justify  the  brightest  expectations.  An  agreement,  ivhich 
satisfied  all  parties,  was  framed.  But  at  the  last  moment, 
when  the  treaty  was  about  to  be  signed,  Ferrante,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  a  Venetian  chronicler,  instructed 

♦  SCHMARSOW,  24,  SiGISMONDO  DE'  CONTI,  1.,  9,  Writes  of  Loren^o  : 
"Nam  praeterqua.Rii  quod  Nicolao  pecunias  et  vires  subministrabat, 
omrem  Italiam  literis  nunciisque  sub  specie  foederis  soUiciBvii  ad 
opem  ill]  ferendam,  ut  pontifex  ab  incepto  (urpiter  desistere  cogeretur." 

+  PLATrNA,  Sjxcus  IV.,  1063. 

t  SCMMARSOW,  I^ie.  cil. 

%  An  anoti>Tnous  *Leiter,  ex  Constant,,  III,  Julii,  1474,  saya : 
*"  Imprimis  in  Consianiinopoli  publice  divulgabalur  die  in  el  ajino 
futoro  \\  Turcho  intendc  de  uscire  cum  una  potente  annata  in  el  {^olfo 
de  Vinexia."  (State  Archives,  Milan.  Milit.  Guerre,  Tarchia,)  See 
idso  Mon.  Hung^.,  II.,  263. 
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his  Ambassadors  to  break  off  the  negotiations,*  On  the 
2nd  November,  1474,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan  con- 
cluded a  defensive  alliance  for  twenty-five  years. 1"  The 
Dulte  of  Ferrara,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples  were 
invited  to  join  this  league.  The  Duke  alone  consented 
to  do  so.J  Sixtus  IV".  gave  a  decided  rehisal,  accompany- 
ing it  with  a  full  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  it.  He  looked  upon  the  league  "  as  a  coalition 
against  the  Holy  See,  an  attempt  to  isolate  him  and  to 
reduce  him  to  the  position  of  a  mere  tool  for  carrying  out 
the  egotistical  policy  of  the  Tyrants."  §  Such  was  the 
condition  of  Italy  immediately  preceding  the  Holy  Year 
proclaimed  by  Paul  II. 

*  Navagiero  (in  MuRATORl,  XXIIL).  ll+4- 

t  •Renovatio  et  instauralio  pacis  et  ligae  inter  Venetos,  ducem 
Mcdioliaiii  ct  Florentinos  cum  infrascnptts  capitutis.  In  nomine  s.et 
ind,  triniatis,  etc.  A"  1474  die  II.  mensi^  Novemb.  Cooipertum  est 
pacem  ul  rcrum  optimam  mortalibtis  a  nostro  redempiore  impcratam, 
ita  ma-xime  necessariam  non  posse  in  Italia  esse  diutumam  sola 
cessations  bellorum,  etc  Cod.  B.  19,  f.  156,  Vallicell-  Libiarj-,  Rome. 
RAVNALDUS,  ad  an.  I474,  N.  15,  used  this  copy  ;  I  saw  anotber  in 
the  State  Archives,  BoIogTia,  lib.  Q.  22.  See  also  conccmingr  the 
proclamation  of  the  League,  Sismdndi,  XI.,  33  ;  Romanin,  IV^gyj; 
Reuhont,  LoreiuQ,  1.,  261,  2nd  ed. ;  Trimchera,  I.,  p.  uc. ;  VIGNA, 
II.,  2,  473- 

1  According  to  CalifHnJ,  ^Cronica  Ferrariae,  Ercole  joined  the 
League  on  the  14th  February,  1475.  Cod.  L-I.-4,  f.  51,  Chigi  Litirary, 
Rome. 

§  Frantz,  15a  SeeCHMEL,  Mon.  Habsb.,  III.,  471,  and  Rausch, 
J47. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Jubilee  Year,    r475. — Commencement  of   Works  for" 
THE   Embellishment    of    Rome. — K.ing    Ferrante    visits 
SiXTus  IV. — The  Fall  of  Caffa  and  the  War  with  the 
Turks. 


As  early  as  the  26th  March,  1472,  Sixtus  IV.  had  confirmed 
his  predecessor's  decision  that  every  twenty-fifth  year 
should  be  a  year  of  Jubilee;  a  further  Bull  of  the  29th 
Aug'ust,  1473,  abrogated  all  other  Indulgences  and  Faculties 
during  the  Jubilee  Year.*  In  Rome  itself  the  Pope  at  once 
began  various  works  of  embellishment  in  preparation  for 
the  approaching  solemnity.  "From  the  autumn  of  1474," 
writes  Platina,  "  Sixtus  IV.  devoted  himself  to  the  beauti- 
fying of  Rome.  The  bridge,  which,  from  its  ruinous  state, 
had  long  been  called  by  the  Romans  the  Ponte  Rotto, 
Was  rebiiilt  from  its  foundations,  at  great  cost,  of  square 
btocks  of  Travertine.  This  re.storation  was  an  immense 
boon,  both  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  strangers  who  came 
for  the  Jubilee,  and  Sixtus  IV.^  with  a  justifiable  pride, 
desired  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  Ponte  Sisto.  It 
was  a  truly  princely  gift,  and  ^ve  appreciate  it  all  the  more, 
when  we  see  that  no  Pope  before  him  had  ever  attempted 
it  In  my  opinion,"  continues  Platina,  "this  was  done 
principally  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  the  disaster 
which  occurred  on  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  in  the  time 
of  Nicholas  V.,  and  which  I  have  already  related,  when, 

•  RAVPiALDtJS,  ad  an.  1472,  N,  60  ;  Manni,  76. 
VOL.  rv,  T 
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owing  to   a  panic,  numbers  of  pilgrims  were   crushed  to 
death."* 

Infessura  tells  us  that  this  bridge  was  begun  in  the 
spring^  of  1473.  On  the  29th  of  April  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid.  The  Pope,  with  the  Cardinals  and  several 
prelates,  proceeded  to  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and, 
descending  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  inserted,  in  the 
foundations,  a  square  stone,  with  the  inscription:  "Built 
by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  year  of  Salvation.  i473."-f-  Two 
years  later  the  work  was  completed,  so  that  this  "  most 
durable  and  solid,"  though  not  beautiful,  bridge  was  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Jubilee  Year.*  Two 
inscriptions  on  marble  tablets  also  for  many  centuries  bore 
witness  to  the  care  of  Sixtus  IV.  for  these  pilgrims.§ 

Another  work  of  great  public  utility,  commenced  in 
1472,  was  finished,  in  the  Jubilee  Year.  The  Aqueduct, 
conducting  the  Aqua  Virgo  to  Rome,  which  had  been 
almost  stopped  up,  was  cleared  out  and  prolonged  from 
the  Quirinal  to  the  Fontana  Treve|]  "The  architectural 
decorations  at  its  mouth  were  entrusted  to  Antonio  Lori 


'*  Platika,  Sixtus  IV.,  1064.  The  passage  is  important,  as  It 
shews  ihat  Platina's  Vita  Nicolai  V,  was  at  this  time  completed,  and 
furnishes  a  further  argument  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  Vila  Sixti 
IV.  in  Muraturi  is  really  from  the  pen  of  Platina.  See,  on  this 
subject,  also  infra.  Chap.  XII.  The  beg-inning  of  the  i^orfes  in  Rodm 
coincides,  according  to  Platina,  with  Barbo's  recurn  from  Germany, 
which  was  in  the  end  of  October,  1474  ;  see  supra,  p.  224,  note  t,  the 
extract  from  the  *Acta  Consist-,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

t   INFESSURA.,  I  [43. 

I  Vasari,  IV.,  136,  is  wrong  in  naming  Baccio  Footclli  as  the 
architect ;  see  Mtjntz,  III.,  301  ;  Schmarsow,  32. 

§  In  the  present  day  nothing  is  spared,  and  these  memorials  hat« 
been  removed.  For  the  text  of  the  inscriptions,  see  Reumont,  III., 
I1  S33-and  FORCELLA,  Xlll.,  54. 

|,l  Platina,  1064  ;  Munte,  III,,  174  seq. 
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of  Florence  and  Giacomo  of  Ferrara.  HerCi,  as  in  many 
other  undertakings,  Sixtus  IV.  continued  what  Nicholas 
V.  had  begun.  Opposite  to  the  simple  inscription  left 
by  his  predecessor,  he  placed  one  of  his  own,  and  sur- 
mounted it  with  a  cornice  which,  with  pillars,  formed 
the  facade"* 

The  chief  solicitude  of  Sixtus  IV.  was  for  the  restoration 
of  those  Churches  and  Sanctuaries  which  were  the  special 
objects  of  the  pilgrims.  He  had  St.  Peter's  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  Inserted  several  windows  to  admit  more 
light.  He  caused  a  portion  of  the  wall  on  the  left  side, 
which  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  to  be  strengthened. 
The  Basilica  of  Constantine  was  cleansed,  and  the  s-Ide 
aisles  were  refloored  and  embellished.f  The  Vatican  Palace 
was  restored ;' the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  which  was  falling  from  age,  was 
repaired,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  Lateran  on  a  larger 
marble  pedestal  decorated  with  trophies.^  The  Church 
of  the  Hoty  Apostles  was  beautified,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  Churches,  which,  even  in  those  days,  were  very 
numerous  in  Rome,  were  renovated.  "There  was  hardly  a 
chapel  in  the  whole  City,"  says  Sigismondo  de'  Conti,  "to 
which  the  Pope  did  not  contribute  something  in  the  Jubilee 
Year."  Many  inscriptions  still  remain  which  bear  witness 
to  his  energy  in  this  respect§ 


*  ScHMARSOW,  33.  Fea,  Storia  delle  Acque,  p.  16  (Roma,  1833), 
and  the  *Poem  in  ihe  Court  Library,  Vienna,  2403,  f.  10,  cited  p.  209. 

+   PLATINA,  Sixtus  IV.,  1064  i   SCHMARSOW,  34  ;   ROHAULT,  254, 

J  Albfirtini  Opueculum  de  mirabilibus  Romae,  1509,  ed.  Schmarsow, 
Heilbronn,  1SS6. 

§  MtJNTZ,  III.,  154  se^.;  SCHMARSOW,  35.  The  passage  in  SiGis- 
MONDO  de'  CONTt  is  I.,  p-  205.     See  also  Forcei-la,  VII I-,  301  ;  IX^ 

263,   34S.    S3J  ;     >i-.  3S.  219.  221,  319,  322,  323  ;    ARMELLIKI,  113,  133, 

'99,  MS,  260,  577,  593- 
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The  Cardinals  vied  with  the  Pope  in  their  care  for  the 
Sanctuaries  of  the  Eternal  City.  "The  ancient  saying, 
that  the  people  copy  their  Princes,  was  verified,"  wrote 
Platina,  in  the  year  1474,  "for  so  much  building  is  going 
on  throughout  Rome,  that,  if  Sixtus  lives,  the  whole  City 
will  soon  be  transformed.  Inspired  by  these  examples, 
Guillaume  d'Estouteville,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Ostta, 
had  vaulted  the  side  aisles  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Crib, 
now  called  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  so  embellished  it, 
that  nothing  finer  can  be  found  in  Rome."* 

In  the  early  part  of  this  pontificate  the  restoration,  of  the 
ruined  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  was  begun.  Here,  also,  care 
for  the  expected  pilgrims  was  the  chief  inducement  for 
taking  the  work  in  hand.f  Amongst  many  other  instances 
of  his  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  we  find  exhortations 
addressed  to  the  Italian  Powers,  calling  on  them  to  take 
care  that  the  roads  should  be  good  and  secure,  to  provide 
a  sufFicient  number  of  inns  for  their  accommodation,  and 
not  to  burden  them  with  tolls^j 

Similar  considerations  led  Sixtus  IV.  "to  revert  to  the 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  streets,  already  con- 
templated by  the  patron  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti."|  In 
a  Brief,  addressed  to  the  Papal  Commissary,  Girolamo  de 
Giganti,  on  the  14th  December,  1473.  ^'^  find  the  following 
passage:  "Amongst  countless   other  cares   we    must  also 

*  Platina,  Sixtus  IV.,  1064  ;  Schmaesow,  36  ;  Paulus  de  Angeus 
Bas.  Mar.  Ma.g,  Descriptio,  44  and  53  (Rqinat  l62t}- 

t  Fuflher  details  are  given  I'ti/ra,  Chap.  XII.  In  1475  the  roundation 
stone  of  the  new  Church  at  the  Hospice  of  the  Campo  Santo  a! 
Valicano  was  also  laid  ;  see  DE  Waal,  National-Stiftungcn  d.  Deutsch. 
Vojkes  in  Rom.,  1 1  (Frankfurt,  tSSo). 

X  •*Brief  lo  Florence^  dated  Rome,  1474,  Nov,  25.  [State  Archives, 
Florence,  X.-II.-25,  f.  7&-ySh.)  Sec  also  Mari'&NB,  II.,  1476,  and 
Pezzana,  111.,  367. 

S  SchmabSow,  23' 
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attend  to  the  purifying  and  beautification  of  our  City  ; 
for,  if  any  city  should  be  clean  and  fair,  certainly  this  ane 
should  be  so,  since,  by  reason  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  it 
is  the  head  of  the  whole  world-  Considering^  then,  that 
through  the  negligence  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
the  streets  in  good  order,  they  are  in  many  places  foul  and 
unsightly,  we  command  you  for  the  future  to  pay  special 
attention  to  this  matter."*  Already  in  the  year  1474  the 
paving"  of  the  streets  between  the  Bridge  of  S,  Angelo 
and  the  Vatican  was  put  in  hand.  The  other  principal 
thoroughfares  were  then  paved  with  blocks  of  stone,  the 
road  from  Monte  Mario  to  the  Borgo  repaired,  and  the 
walls  and  gates  of  the  City  restored.f 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Jubilee  Year  appeared  the  cele^ 
brated  Bull,  "  which  had,  for  its  chief  provision,  the  renova- 
tion of  Rome."  It  opens  with  the  following  sentences  ;  "  If 
it  is  a  part  of  our  common  duty  to  see  to  the  welfare  of 
all  the  cities  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  then,  certainly, 
our  best-beloved  daughter,  the  chief  City  of  the  Church, 
hallowed  by  the  blood  of  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles,  has  a 
special  claim  on  our  care  and  attention.  Unhappily,  many 
calamities  have  befallen  her,  through  which  her  buildings 
have  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  number  of  her  citizens  has 
been  diminished.  We  therefore  earnestly  desire  to  see  her 
population  increased,  her  houses  and  palaces  rebuilt,  and 
all  her  other  necessities  duly  provided  for."  Many  valu- 
able proprietary  rights  and  privileges  are  promised  to  all 
who  will  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  abjects.J 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  the  Pope  met  with 
"great  difKcuIties  in  carrying  out  his  improvements,  when 


L 


*  MuHTi,  III.,  !79-Sp. 
t  SCHMARSOW,  loC.  at 
X  THEINER,    Cod.    Dipl.,    in.,    480-81  ; 
SCHMARSOWj  34. 
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they  involved  clearances  to  be  effected  in  the  narrow  streets 
beyond  the  Leonine  City,  belonging  to  the  Roman  burghers. 
Haughty  barons  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  sacrifice 
their  private  propertyj  or  the  unkempt  comfort  of  their 
dwellings,  to  the  higher  end  of  the  common  good.  Thus 
progress  was  necessariJy  slow,  but  the  Romans  dated  the 
obnoxious  measures  from  the  visit  of  the  King"  of  Naples, 
who  certainly  encouraged  the  Pope  in  his  plans,  although 
be  was  not  their  originator."* 

Ill  December,  1474,  an  approaching  visit  from  the 
Neapolitan  monarch  began  to  be  talked  of,  the  motives 
of  which  were  rather  political  than  rehgious.1-  Ferranle 
and  SixtUs  IV.  had  been  drawn  closer  ttl^ther  by  the 
League  of  November  2,  1474,  which  was  a  cause  ofi 
grave  apprehension  to  them  both.  A  personal  inter\'iew 
was  now  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the 
attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  this  new  combination. 

The  reception  of  the  King  of  Naples  was  honourable 
in  the  extreme.  Rodrigo  Borgia  and  Giuliano  della  RovercJ 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Cardinals, 
welcomed  him  in  Terracina,  on  the  borders  of  the  Stat« 


*  SCHMARSOW,  lyoj  js  no  dgtibt  correct  in  thus  understanding 
Infessura's  well-known  anecdote,  according  to  which  the  King  told  tbe 
Pope  that  he  was  not  lord  of  ihe  Citj.'  as  long  as  the  streets  remaioed 
so  narrow  and  so  obstructed  with  porticoes,  balconies,  and  ertrciions  of 
all  kinds. 

t  *De5patch  of  Cardinal  Gonaaiga,  dated  Rome,  1474^  Dec^  ti. 
(Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.)  A  *LettBr  from  ihc  Cardinal,  presenned 
in  the  same  Archives,  and  dated  Rome,  1474,  Dec.  24,  says  that 
Fenaiite's  visit  was  to  be  expected  on  the  20th  January,  1475.  •On 
the  3nd  Janaary,  147$,  he  writes  that  the  King  would  leave  Naples 
on  the  7th  or  Slh  of  the  month. 

J  They  left  Rome  on  the  14th  January  ;  see  *Let(er  of  J.  P,  Arriva- 
bene,  dated  Rome,  1475,  January  17.  (Goiuaga  Archives.)  See  also 
tJOTAR  GlACOMO,  128. 
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of  the  Church.  When  he  entered  Rome  on  the  28th 
January,  1475,  all  the  Cardinals  met  him  before  the  Porta 
S.  Giovanni.*  Splendid  festivities  followed.  The  King^  and 
his  briUiant  suite,  however,  remained  but  three  days  in 
Rome.  Infessura  says  that  the  numbers  of  falcons  which 
the  Neapolitans  brought  with  them  completely  cleared  the 
City  and  all  the  neighbourhood  of  owls. 

The  King  and  the  Pope  interchanged  rich  presents, 
nor  did  Ferrante  forget  the  Roman  officials  and  the 
Churches.f  When  he  left  Rome,  on  the  ist  February, 
all  the  Cardinals  accompanied  him  to  the  Porta  S.  Paola, 
and  four  of  their  number  as  far  as  S.  Paota  itself,  where  he 
heard  Mass  before  starting  for  Marino,  Rodrigo  Borgia  and 
Giuliano  delta  Rovere  being  with  him  on  this  occasion,  and 
Federigo  of  Urbino  having  also  arrived-J  At  Grottaferrata 
he  received  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  sent  to  him  by  the 
King  of  England. 

On  the  Sth  February,  1475,  the  Mantuan  Ambassador 
wrote  word  that  Ferrante  was  to  return  to  Rome  secretly 
by  night-     On  the  Sth  a  report  was  current  that  the  King 


*  Not  on  the  6th  January,  1475,  as  Reumont,  III.,  i,  169,  follQwing 
the  inaccuiate  Infessura,  1144,  says;  ace  Cron,  Rom.,  35  (where 
certainly  1475  should  be  read  for  1476};  Summonte,  IIL,  490,  and 
ihe  *Dcspatch  of  j,  P,  Arrivabene,  dated  Rome,  1475,  January  29: 
*"  Heri  introe  in  Roma  la  M'"  del  Re  a1  tjual  tuti  Ii  cardinali  andorono 
coEitro  un  puocho  fuora  de  la  porta  de  S.  Janni."  {Gonsaga  Archives.) 
The  description  of  Ferrante's.  entry,  givca  by  Giovanni  Santi  in  his 
*Reimchfonik  von  Urbino  (Cod.  Ottob.,  1305,  f.3irb},  is^  MCntz 
informs  us  (III.,  279),  inaccuTalc 

t  Infessura,  /oc.  cit.  Notar  Giacomo,  128-9,  where  Ferrante's 
entrance  is  assigned  to  the  35th  February ;  a  mistake  repealed  by 
REUMOiNT,  Loremo,  1^  262,  2nd  ed.  See  SUMMONTE,  til.,  490,  and 
SCHMABSOW,  34. 

J  So  we  learn  from  a  '"Letter  written  by  J.  P,  Arrivabene,  dated 
Rome,  1475,  Febr.  i.    Goiuaga  Archives,  Mantua. 
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had  come  privately  to  the  Pope.*  According  to  Paolo 
della  Mastro's  Chronicle,  he  was  in  Rome  on  the  13th  and 
14th  February.-j- 

The  subject  of  these  interviews  between  the  Pope  and 
Ferrante  was  at  first  unknown  to  the  majority  even  of 
the  Cardinals.  On  the  17th  Februarj.',  Cardinal  Gonzaga 
thought  he  had  some  inkh'ng  of  it.  On  that  day  Sixtus 
IV.  summoned  a  Consistory,  in  which  he  announced  that 
the  danger  from  Turkey  called  for  a  general  League 
of  aJl  the  Italian  Powers,  and  the  levy  of  a  tithe  from 
the  clergy.  This  decision  was  then  imparted  to  the 
Ambassadors  appointed  to  attend  the  Consistory,  but  the 
Neapolitan  Envoy  was  the  only  one  who  displayed  any 
alacrity  in  responding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pope.J  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  negotiations  had  also  been  carried 
on  between  Sixtus  IV.  and  Ferrante  regarding  the  attitude 
to  be  adopted  by  them  towards  the  League  of  the  2nd 
November,  i474.§ 

The  concourse  of  Jubilee  pilgrims,  which  commenced 
on  Christmas  Day  of  that  year,  did  not  at  first  equal  the 
great  expectations  entertained.  The  wars  In  France, 
Burgundy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Spain,  and  other 
countries  were,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Viterbo.  the 
reason  why  so  few  people  came ;  also,  respect  for  the 
clergy  had  been  much  shaken  by  former  experiences.!! 
An  encouraging  token  of  a  return  to  a  better  state  of 
feeling    was,   however,    manifested    by    the    much-decried 


*  ■•Despatches  of  J.  P.  Arrivabeoe,  daled  Rome,  1475,  Febr.  5  and  8. 
Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

+  Cron.  Rom.,  35. 

X  **Letter  of  Catd.  Goniaga,  dated  Rome,,  147^5,  February  17. 
Gotuaga  Archives. 

§  See  Palmerius,  253, 

II  Cron,  di  Viterbo  dj  Gtov.  Di  Juzzo,  411. 
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courtiers,  who  eagerly  availed  themselves  at  Easter  of  the 
graces  of  the  Jubilee.*  The  pilgrims  now  became  more 
and  more  numerous.  One  of  the  Ambassadors  gives 
20o,coo  as  the  number  present  when  the  Pope  solemnly 
blessed  the  people  on  Ascension  Day.f  This  is,  no  doubt, 
an  exaggerated  estimate,  but  the  report  of  this  eye-witness 
fully  establishes  the  fact  that  the  concourse  was  immense. 

Entries  in  the  Confraternity-Book  of  the  Church  of  the 
Anima  shew  that  a  great  many  pilgrims,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  came  from  Germany  during  the  "golden  year."  J 

Among  the  princely  personages  at  Rome  on  this  occasion 
we  may  mention  Queen  Dorothea  of  Denmark,!  Nicholas 
of  Ujlak.il   whom   Matthias   Corvinus   had  made  King  of 


*  '*  *Que5ti  di  sancti  benche  la  Ex.  V.  soglia  havere  male  opinione  de 
cortesatiL  se  attesto  tanto  al  spirituale  et  a  VLsltar  quest)  luochi  sacri 
per  guadagnar  !q  iobiko  che  le  cose  del  mundo  erano  in  Cuto  mese  da 
canto."  *Leiter  of  J.  P,  Arrivsbene,  dated  Rome,  J475,  April  1. 
(Gonzaga  Archives,  Matitua.)  LANDUCCI  also  went  as  a  pilgrim  to 
Rome  in  1475,  see  Diario,  14. 

+  *Letterof  j,  P,  Arrivabene»  dated  Rome,  1475,  May  j.  He  further 
sayB  :  *  "  Qua  concorre  geme  asai  a  que&Co  iobileo  et  piu  che  mai  non 
se  ba.\eria  veduto."    Goniaga  Archives. 

X  Lib.  confrat  b.  Marias  de  Anima,  25  seg.,  78,  loj,  260.  For  an 
account  of  tbe  pil^image  of  the  Bishop  of  RatiiibDn,  see  JANNER,  III., 
574  ;  of  that  of  the  Abbot  of  Melk,  Keibungeh,  I.,  644  sif^.  Re- 
garding ihe  editio  prineeps  of  tbe  tract  entitled  "  Indulgentiae  et 
reliquiae  urbis  Rotnae"  of  i47>,  sec  Rossi,  I.,  163. 

^  Daae,  Kong  Christian,  92,  cites  only  the  account  of  ihe  Chronicle 
published  by  Gherens  (Norsk.  Hist.  TLdaskr.,  IV.,  105).  The  Queen's 
journey  is  mentioned  also  by  SCHIVENOGLIA,  180  ;  GlOV.  DI  JUZZO, 
411  :  and  SioiSMONDO  de'  Conti,  I.,  304.  See  fJso  Krogh,  25  ;  and 
HoFMANNf  Barbara  von  Hohenzollem,  S3. 

II  See  Encel,  Welthist,  XLIX.,  3,  431  ;  *Califfuu,  Cronica  Fer- 
rariae  {Cod.  I.-I.-4,  f.  51-2,  Chigi  Library,  Rome),  says  tbat  the  Re  di 
Bossina  arrived  at  Ferrara  on  the  3 1st  February,  1 475,  with  t  to  horses 
(andava  a  Kotna  al  perdono  del  jubileo),  and  was  again  there  on  the 
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Bosnia ;  Anthony  of  Burgundy,  the  "  Great  Bastard  " ;  •  and 
finally,  Charlotte  of  Lusig^nan.  Charlotte  had  left  Rhodes 
on  the  4th  July,  1474,  and  was  never  again  to  see  that 
island  or  Cyprus.  She  had  gone  first  to  her  husband  at 
Blontcalier,  and  now  journeyed  to  Rome,  where  her  rights 
urere  recognised.f  In  the  latter  part  of  May  she  niched 
Civila  Vecchia4  and  on  the  3rd  June  entered  Rome.  The 
Cardinals  went  to  meet  the  deposed  Princess,  and  during 
her  stay  in  Rome  she  was  entertained  at  the  Pope's 
expense.§ 

Sixtus  IV.  caused  the  reception  of  Charlotte  of  Lusignui 
to  be  portrayed  among  the  frescoes  in  the  Hospital  of 
S.  Spirito.  '^  Beneath  the  picture,  still  visible,  which 
represents  the  Queen,  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  her 
rank  and  surrounded  hy  her  attendants,  kneeling  before 
Sixtus    IV,,   is    a    somewhat    fulsome    inscription,   which 


^Ch  April  on  hi&  return  journey.  J,  F,  Acrivabene  al»o  says,  in  a 
♦Letter,  dattd  Rome,  1475,  March  24,  that  the  King  of  Bosnia  catne 
only  on  account  oT  the  Jubilee.  Who  the  "ill.  madama  ducessa 
d'Alemagnaj"  mentioned  in  a  *Leiter  of  Arrivabene'Sj  dated  Kome, 
1475,  March  6,  as  then  arriving  in  Rome,  may  be,  I  am  unable  to  sajr, 
Gonzaga  Archives, 

*  Jahrbuch  der  Preuss,  Kunstsammlungexi,  11-,  253.  Anthony's 
VJsi(  to  Naples  in  the  month  of  April  is  mentioned  by  the  Giomali 
NapoL,  II3J,  and  hisamval  at  FcrraTa  on  the  1 5th  June,  by  Califfini, 
/(W.  at.,  f.  52,  (Chtg-j  Library,  Rome.)  Arrivtibene,  in  a  •Despatch, 
dated  Rome,  1475,  May  22,  also  says,  '^to-morrow  the  bastardo  de 
Bergogna  will  depart."    Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

+  Hebqitet,  Konig-sgestalten,  89-90,  and  Chatlocta,  186  sf^^  who» 
however,  like  Mas-Latrig;,  IIL,  114,  is  i^orant  of  the  exact  time 
of  her  arrival  in  Rome.  See  also  Bibl.  de  I'^cole  des  Cbartes, 
P.  268(1877). 

X  See  *Letteis  of  J,  P.  Artivabcne,  dated  Rome,  1475^  May  18  and 
33.     Conzaga  Archives,  Mancna. 

i  *Letter  of  Arrivabene,  dated  Rome,  1475,  June  8  (El  papa  li  fe  le 
spese).    Loc,  at. 
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declares  that  the  Pope  received  the  unhappy  lady  with 
such  kindness,  that,  in  her  overflowing  gratitude,  she  was 
incapable  of  words  and  could  only  weep."*  Charlotte 
spent  the  next  year  in  Rome,  supported  by  a  pension  from 
the  Pope;  a  house  in  the  Leonine  City,  now  the  Palazzo 
de  Convertende,  was  assigned  to  her  as  a,residence.f 

The  Jubilee  year  closed  sadly  for  the  Pope.  The  City 
Prefect  fell  ill  at  the  end  of  October^  and  died  on  the  i  ith 
November.*  Sixtus  IV.  conferred  the  vacant  post  on  his 
nephew,  Giovani  della  Rovere.§  During  the  same  month, 
the  Tiber  rose  and  overflowed  a  great  part  of  the  City. 
The  mud,  which  it  deposits,  more  abundantly  than  almost 
any  other  river,  and  the  continued  dampness  of  the  flooded 
quarter,  produced   malaria   and    pestilence.],!     Under  these 

*  Herquet,  Ktinigsgestalten,  90,  and  Charlotta,  194. 

t  See  AuiNOLFi,  Portica,  96  seq.  Regarding  ihe  maintenance  ^Iven 
by  the  Pope,  see  Mas-Latrie,  III.,  148  seq.\  and  Gottlob,  Cam.  Ap. 

X  J.  P.  Arrivabene  wrote  from  Rome  on  the  3rd  Nov.,  1475: 
*"Hen  sera  lo  prefetto  labombat  in  extremis  destilutus  omni  spc 
medicoruiti.  N"  S":  [  =  Ca.rd.  Gotizaga.]  fu  a  visitiirld  .  .  .  Sua  B^= 
fa  mostra  de  havcrne  extrema  passione."  (Goniaga  Archives.)  Regard- 
ing his  death,  see  Infessuk.\,  1 145. 

§  On  the  lyih  December,  1475,  see  Cod.  XXX11I.-129,  f,  115. 
(Uarberini  Library,  Rom?.)  A  *  "  Panegyricus  cum  Joannes  Rovere 
praefectus  urbis  creaius  est,"  composed  by  D.  Calderino,  is  preserved 
in  Cod  157  of  the  Chapter  Library,  Verona.  Giovanni,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  t!rbin.o's  daughter,  solemnised  in  147S, 
"with  Persian  pomp"  (PalmeriusX  Lord  of  Sinigaglia,  was,  as 
ScHBURSOW,  43,  remarks,  ihe  most  permanently  prosperous  of  the 
Pope's  nephews,  and  his  sgn,  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  became 
heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Urbino.  In  regard  to  Giovanni's  popularity  in 
Slnigagliaj  see  Siena,  Sinigaglia,  II!.,  160. 

II  Infessura,  1145,  and  NoTAR  GiAcOMO,  130.  See  A.  DE  Waal, 
Das  Bohmische  Pilgerhaus  in  Rom.,  p.  70  (Prague,  1873).  The  Plague 
soon  spread  through  a  great  part  of  the  Italian  Peninsula ;  see 
HoRSCHELMANN  in  the  Allg.  Ztg,,  1884,  N.  l??  ;  BONAZZI,  728 ;  and 
Massaki,  4&  seq. 
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circumstances,  many  were  prevented  from  coining  to  Rome 
to  gain  the  Jubilee  Indulgence.  The  roads  had  also  be- 
come more  insecure,  and  accordingly,  to  avoid  exposing 
pilgrims  from  a  distance  to  these  risks,  the  Pope  com- 
manded that  the  Jubilee  should  be  held  at  Bologria  during 
the  Eastertide  of  147^<  ^^'id  granted  the  Plenary  Indulgence 
to  all  who,  besides  fulfilling  the  usual  conditions,  should 
visit  the  Churches  of  S.  Pietro,  S.  Petronio,  S.  Antonio,  and 
S-  Francesco  in  that  city.*  Countless  pilgrims,  therefore, 
flocked  to  Bologna,  which  had  never  before  seen  so  many 
strangers  within  lier  walls^f  Participation  in  the  graces 
of  the  Jubilee  Year,  without  leaving  home,  was  also 
granted  to  several  other  foreign  Princes  and  countries; 
in  most  cases  with  the  condition  that  the  Jubilee  alms 
should  be  devoted  to  the  defence  of  Christendom  from 
the  Turks^ 

Besides  his  consultations  with  the  King  of  Naples  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Jubilee  Year,  the  Pope  was  repeatedly 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish  war.  "  Owing  to 
the  hostile  complications  in  which  Central  Europe  was 
involved  through  the  Burgundian  war,  it  had  become 
powerless  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Turks."  Sixtus  IV^ 
accordingly,  on  the  15th  Februar}',  1475,  appointed  Bishop 
Alexander  of   Forli  Papal    Legate   for  the  restoration    of 

•  NOETHEN,  Gesch.dcrjubeljahre,  p.  67,  Is  mistaken  in  stating  that 
this  change  was  made  in  the  year  £475.  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  in  a  *Letter 
of  the  6ch  May,  1476,  speaks  of  the  concession  in  favour  of  Bologna 
as  recently  g'ranted.     GaniAga  Archives. 

f  See  Faleoni,  510. 

J  NoiiTHEN,  66;  MANNr,  85  ;  Frcib.  Kirchcnlexikon,  II.  jr?,  ind 
ed. ;  ViTTORELLi,  317.  See  THEfNER,  Mon.  Hung.,  II.,  449  j^.; 
Mon.  Slav.t  503  se^. ;  Men.  Hibem.  4?4-6.  Finke  in  the  Zeitschr.  fiir 
Gesch.  Westfalens,  45,  p.  1 13  wp.,  mentions  a  volume  preserved  among 
the  Li'M  ciecirie  of  the  State  Archives  &l  Rome,  with  the  Notaries*  Deeds 
regarding  the  Jubilee  alms  in  Burgundy  acd  the  adjacent  countries. 
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peace.*  In  the  ensuing  months  the  Pope  made  repeated 
appeals  to  the  Italian  Powers  for  help.-|-  The  state  of 
affairs  in  the  East  was  indeed  calculated  to  cause  the 
greatest  anxiety.  Usunhassan  had  never  been  able  to 
recover  from  his  defeat,  and  thus  the  hand  of  the  Sultan 
pressed  more  and  more  heavily  on  the  Christians  in  Albania, 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Danubian  Provinces.^ 
At  the  end  of  1474  a  powerful  Turkish  army  attacked 
the  brave  Woiwode  of  Moldavia,  Stephen  the  Great,  who 
refused  any  longer  to  pay  tribute.  Stephen,  with  great 
skill,  decoyed  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  on  through 
the  forest  to  the  Lake  of  Kakowitz  (north-west  of  Galatz), 
and  there  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat  (lOth  January, 

i475)-§ 

Meanwhile,  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  with  40,000  men  on  board, 
had  been  made  ready  at  Constantinople.  Candia  was,  at 
first,  supposed  to  be  its  destination,  but  it  took  an  easterly 

*  Chmel,  Mon,  Habsb.,  III.,  435  ;  RaUSCH,  135,  see  146,  in  regard 
10  the  Legate's  success. 

t  On  the  i6tti  April,  1475,  Sixtus  IV.  commended  Usun hassaii's 
Ambassadors  lo  the  FiDrcntines,  Muller,  Doc,  23a.  On  the  isl 
July,  1475.  he  wrote  lo  the  Italian  Powers,  describing  the  increasing 
danger  from  Turkey,  and  claiming  from  them  assistance.  •■ "  Qtmre 
eandem  dcvotionem  vestram  per  viscera,  etc.,  hortamur  in  Domino  ac 
deprecamUr,  ut  iuxta  vires  vcstras  aliquam  subventionem  facere 
vdilis."  *Brief  to  the  Florentines  in  the  State  Archives,  Florence, 
and  on  the  same  day,  ist  July,  to  the  Marquess  of  Mantua,  Goniaga 
Archives,  Mantua. 

X  HzRTZBERC,  Osmanen,  630. 

g  See  the  Letter  of  the  i^lh  January,  written  from  Torda,  to  King 
Matthias,  and  the  Report  of  Woiwode  Stephen  of  the  25th  January  in 
Mon.  Hung.,  IL,  299-303.  See  Makuscev,  II.,  ijse^^ ;  also  Hammer, 
II.,  137,  and  Arch.  St,  Lomb.,  I.,  315  seif.,  besides  the  documents 
published  by  C.  EsARCU  in  the  year  1874  at  Bucharest  Stephen  sent 
som«  of  the  bannera  he  had  taken  from  the  Turks  to  Sixtus  IV- ;  see- 
Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1474,  N.  ro-i  [. 
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course,  ran  into  the  Black  Sea,  andj  on  the  31st  of  May, 
appeared  before  Caffk  in  the  Crimea,  a  rich  and  important 
Genoese  colony.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  place  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  its  fate  was  soon  shared  by 
the  whole  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea,* 

Strenuous  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  this  city  had  in 
former  days  been  made  by  Popes  Callxtus  III.,  Pius  II., 
and  Paul  U.\  The  tidings  of  its  fall  reached  Kome 
in  September,  1475.  Further  details  were  soon  received 
from  the  Knights  of  St.  John, J  and  the  accounts  of 
£he  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Turks  on  its  unfortunate 
inhabitants  caused  general  horror  and  dismay,  which 
were  intensified  by  the  impossibility,  under  the  melancholy 
circumstances  of  the  West,  of  that  united  defensive  action 
which  alone  could  have  promised  success.  Discouraging 
as  the  result  of  his  former  attempts  had  been,  the  Pope 
again  fulfilled  his  duty.  He  sent  special  Briefs  to  all  the 
Princes  of  Christendom,  informing  them  of  the  disaster, 
and  calling  on  them  to  resist  the  indefatig-able  foe-§  &ixtus 
IV.,  at  the  same  time,  exhorted  them  to  send  Ambassadors 


*  ViGNA,  tl,,  2,  163  sey.,  177,  474  jiry.,  480  se^.  ;  SERRA,  248  j/f.  ; 
ZiNKElSEN,  tl,,  3S6  se^.i  HERTZBERG,  Osmaotn,  633;  HEVD,  II, 
400  seff. ;  Card,  V.,  1,  445t  N.  2. 

+  See  our  Vol.  II.,  p.  435  «f.j  Viona,  II.,  1,  164  «?■.,  359-60,645 
«y.,  665  seff.  i  and  Theiner,  Mon.  Slav,,  I .,  4.64  s^^. 

X  AMMANATi,  Episi.,  641,  Frankfort  edition.  See  RavNaldus,  ad 
an.  147s,  N.  23-6,  and  Vigna,  II.,  2,  176. 

§  Cardinal  Gotizaga  wrote  from  Rome  on  the  18th  Sept,  1475  : 
*  '*  La  S"»  de  N.  S.  havuco  mo  La  certeza  dc  la  perdiu  de  Caflla  ne  da 
aviso  a  tuli  li  prindpi  e  potenlie  de  Italia."  Gonzaga  Arth.i»-cs, 
Mantua,  where  ts  also  the  •'Brief  to  Mantua,  dated  Rome,  I47Si  Sept. 
12.  I  saw  in  the  State  Archives  of  Modena^  and  in  those  of 
Florence,  X.-II.-35,  f,  Sgb-gob,  similar  Briefs  of  the  same  date,  li 
appears  froEa  Mon.  Habsb.,  III.,  437  seff.,  that  Uriefs  were  also 
addressed  to  other  Princes  besides  those  of  Italy, 
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to  Rome.  It  would  seem  that  he  still  hoped  to  bring  about 
a  League  of  all  the  Powers  against  the  Osmanli;  but  he 
met  with  little  response  [•  In  November  negotiations 
began,  and  they  lasted  for  months.  "Their  result  may 
be  learned  from  the  fact  that  the  flames  of  the  places  the 
Turks  had  set  on  fire  were  soon  visible  from  the  belfry  of 
St  Mark's." f  In  March,  1477,  Cardinal  Ammanati  wrote: 
"  Our  Pope  is  doing  everything  in  his  power.  He  did  not 
dismiss  the  Italian  Ambassadors,  as  he  wishes  to  obtain 
more  than  the  tithe.  The  tithe  from  the  clergy,  and  a 
tiventieth  part  from  the  Jews,  has  been  granted  to  him, 
but  how  little  is  that  compared  to  such  a  war.  What  are 
a  few  hundred  thousands  for  the  defence  of  a  needy 
king^  against  the  ruler  of  all  Asia  and  a  good  part  of 
Europe?  The  assistance  of  the  laity,  so  anxiously  desired 
by  His  Holiness,  has  not  yet  been  afforded.  We  strive  as 
far  as  in  us  lie5,  to  copy  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  courage 
of  our  Father.  May  God  enlighten  our  minds  and  hearts, 
that  we  may  not  walk  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  and,  when  we  have  lost  this  valiant  champion,  too 
late  lament  that  we  have  not  sooner  known  the  way  of 
our  salvation."  | 

*  Sixtus  IV.  was  obliged  frequently  to  urge  the  sending  of  Ambas- 
sadors; see  his  *Erief5  of  the  17th  and  30th  Sept.,  1475,  in  the 
Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua,  and  the  State  Archives,  Florence,  X.-l  1,-25, 
£  91  and  9lb-92  ;  ibid.^  94b-g5b,  a  long  *Brief,  dated  Rome,  1475,  Dec. 
21,  in  which  he  earnestly  prays  that  assistance  may  be  sent  a^tnst 
the  Turks. 

t  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  I.,  263,  2nd  ed.  Regarding  the  persons  of 
the  Amlwssadors,  see  Pezzana,  III.,  378.  Peruzzi,  Ancona,  383, 
and  Serra,  III.,  252,  shew  that  Sijctus  IV.  cannot  be  accosed  of 
negligence  as  to  the  Turkish  wat. 

X  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary. 

%  Ammanati,  Epist.,  644,  Frankfort  edition. 


CHAPTER  V, 

fecwwrc  or  the  RupnutE  of  Sixtus  IV.  wnm 
Lorenzo  de'  Mei^ici- 

The  pestilence,  wKich  had  already  visited  Rome  in 
Jubilee  Year,  returned  early  in  the  summer  of  1476,  Kith 
such  violence  that  residence  in  the  City  became  almost 
intolerable.*  At  the  b^inning  of  June  the  Pope 
determined  to  seek  the  heights  of  Viterbo;t  on  the  jrd 
he  commended  his  States  to  the  Protection  of  Kit^ 
Ferrante;J  on  the  lolh  he  left  Rome,  accompanied  by 
Cardinals  d'EstouteviHe,  Borgia,  Carsfa,  Nardvni,  Goiuaga, 
and  Michiel.§  Cardinal  Cybo  remained  behind  as  Legate. 
Later  on,  the  City  was  visited  by  terrible  thunderstorms  and 
tempests.     The  Palace  of  the  Senate  was  closed,  and  justice 

*  This  epidemic,  which  broke  forth  with  great  \-iruleDce  m  Maidi» 
wai  ct^nsequent  on  the  inundations  in  January,  See  the  Roman  L^ter 
of  the  2isl  March,  1476,  in  Knebel,  II,,  408-9  ;  Cron.  di  Viierbo  di 
GlOV.  m  JUZZO,  412  i  and  a  *Nolice  in  Cod,  Vatic^  7*39,  f-  »S7- 
(Vaticiin  Library.)  In  the  course  of  die  month  of  Apri3,  Duke 
Albrecht  of  Saxony  camo  to  Rome  (RoHJtlCHT,  Pilgerreisen,  160). 
where  Gimlamo  RiaHo  held  a  splendid  tournament  on  the  25th 
(INKESSURA,  [145).  On  the  1st  May,  *Cardinal  Gonzaga  mcnttons 
the  return  of  the  Plague,  which  rapidly  increased.  See  J.  P. 
Arrivabene's  ^Letter,  dated  Rome,  1476,  May  24.  AU  these  Papers 
are  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives. 

t  *Letter  of  J.  P.  Arrivabene,  dated  Rome,  1476,  June  5,  /»»«-.  oV. 

I  Martene,  II.,  1452-3. 

g  See  Acta  Consist,  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  tn 
MARENl,  II.,  17,  and  INFESSURa,  |  14J, 
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was  administered  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  Penitential 
processions  thronged  the  streets.  Infessura  mentions  one 
in  July,  in  which  the  venerated  image  of  our  Lady  from 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  was  carried  with  much  devotion.* 

The  Pope  was  oblig-ed,  immediately  on  starting,  to  alter 
his  route,  for  the  terrible  matady  had  appeared  at  Viterbo; 
he  went,  therefore,  first  to  Campagnano,  then  to  Vetralta. 
then  for  a  time  to  Amelia  and  Narni,  and  finally  settled  at 
Foligno-t  Thence  he  visited  Assisi,  where,  in  the  month  of 
August,  he  celebrated  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis,  the  founder 
of  his  Order,  and  venerated  his  relics  with  great  devotion.^ 


*  InfeSSURa,  1145.  ABnefof  stli  Aug.,  l476,gomiiiending-Cardinal 
Cybo,  is  given  in  MaRTENE,  II,,  1548. 

t  See  Mabini,  II.,  217  k^.,  and  Cron.  di  Viterbo  di  Giov,  di  Juzio, 
413.  See  also  the  Incomplete  *Reports  of  ihe  Bishop  of  Parma,  S. 
Saciamonis,  which  are  in  the  Stale  Archives  at  Milan.  One  of  these 
*Leiier&,  written  in  July  (the  dale  is  efEced),  speaks  of  ilie  terrible 
ravage^  of  the  PUgue  in  Rome,  whence  every  one  had  fied  :  it  appears 
"  nOn  ci  sia  riTilasto  quasi  niutlo";  the  pestilenc'C  had  also  reached 
Todi.  A  *B.eport  by  Sacramoms,  written  ex  Amelia  on  the  Sth  July, 
1476,  shews  that  (he  Plague  continued  m  Rome;  isolated  cases  had 
occurred  in  Viterbo,  Spoleto,  and  Todi  ;  the  Pope  was  suffering  from  the 
gqui.  A  Letter,  dated  Foligno,  J4?6,  Sept.  2&,  shew$  that  :he  Pope  was 
Iheti  in  that  town.  See  also,  in  reference  to  Sixtus  IV.'s  sojourn  at 
Foligno,  the  Cronica  di  Suor  Caterina  Guameri  in  Arch.  St.  p.  le 
MarchCf  I.,  300  (Foligno,  1834).  Ammanaii's  Letter  of  the  13th  July, 
1476,  in  Anecd.  Litt.,  III.,  372,  speriks  of  the  ravages  of  the  Plague  in 
the  Sietvese  district.  In  Perugia  it  was  so  violent  that  Sixtus  1V„  by  a 
*Bnef  of  the  7th  July,  1476,  authorised  the  niagistrate  to  pass  important 
resolutions  when  only  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Council  were 
present.     Regest  in  CotL  C.-IV.-l.,  University  Librarj',  Genoa. 

I  ScHMABSOW,  MO,  after  WADDING,  ad  an.  1476,  XIV.,  145  seq. 
See  Cronich.  di  S,  Francesco,  III,,  182,  In  a  *Leiter.  dated  Foligno, 
1476,  Aug.  39,  Bonfrancesco  ArlottJ  also  mentions  that  Sintus  IV,  went 
to  visit  the  bodies  of  St.  Francis  and  St,  Clare.  (State  Archives, 
Modena,)  Graziani,  647,  says  that  Sixtus  IV,  left  Assisi  on  the  ajth 
August  on  account  of  the  Plague. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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As  the  pestilence  abated  very  slowly,  SiJctus  IV".  remainett 
at  Foligno  until  the  autumn.  When  Cardinal  Giuliano  della 
Rovere  returned,  on  the  4th  October,  from  his  mission  to 
France,  he  found  the  Pope  still  in  this  charming  little  town,* 
which  he  only  left  on  the  7th  of  the  month.  He  spent  thic 
first  night  at  Spoleto,  and  then,  probably  because  the  Plague 
was  stili  claiming  many  victims.t  travelled  .so  slowly  that 
he  did  not  reach  his  capital  until  the  23rd  of  October.* 

Just  as  this  calamitous  year  was  closing,  all  Italy  was 
struck  with  horror  at  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Milan 
(25th  December,  1476).  This  crime  was  a  t>Tant-murder 
of  the  ancient  type,  and  was  directly  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  ideas  zealously  propagated  by  the  faJse 
Humanist,  Cola  Montano,  The  Annals  of  Siena  expressly 
state  that  the  conspirators  had  studied  Saltust,  and  Sigis- 
mondo  de'  Conti  also  informs  us  that  Lampugnani  had, 
from  early  youth,  chosen  Catiline  as  his  model, § 

"The  peace  of  Italy  is  at  an  end  !"  exclaimed  the  Pope, 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Galeazzo  Maria   Sforza ;   and, 

*  *Acta  Consist,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

t  See  a  *Letlerof  Card.  Gonzaga  of  the  24th  Oct.,  1476,  Gonzaga 
Archives,  Mantua. 

X  *Acta  Consist.,  yecrot  Archives  of  the  Vatican.  Schmarsow, 
1  IP,  N.  5,  has  already  pointed  qut  the  error  of  Infessura  in  giving  the 
37th  December  as  the  date  of  the  Pope's  return  to  Rome.  Many  con- 
demned his  long  absence,  a^  we  learn  from  the  justification  offered  m 
the  *Lut:ubrac.  Tiburtin.j  Cod.  2403,  Court  Library,  Vienna.  To  this 
subject  a.\so  refers  ^Oralio  habita  ad  poncif.  Xistum  qua  cohortatur  ut 
reniota  sevitie  pestis  ab  urbe  digiietur  repetere  urbem  Roniatn  et  ipsam 
presenCia  sua  consolari.  Cod.  Oltob.,  aigo,  f.  1 72b- j  73,  of  the  Vatican 
Ubiaty. 

S  SiGiSBlONDo  DE'  CONTI^  I.,  I?.  See  Reumont,  Lorcn/o,  I,,  266. 
2nd  ed. ;  Burckhardt,  I,,  58,  134,  jrd  ed.  ;  and,  be&ides  the  litcmtuR 
alluded  to  in  our  Vol.  II-,  p.  216  s^g.,  Atti  d.  deput.  p.  t.  prov.  di 
Romagna,  1869,  Vlll.,  121  i^g.,  and  Arch.  St.  Lomb,,  II.,  284  sat^ 
XIII.,  140  Jtff,,  4i4«^. 
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indeed,  the  existing  political  system  seemed  entirely  upset. 
The  DuWe  of  Milan  was  the  only  Prince  sufficiently  rich 
and  powerful  permanently  to  counterbalance  the  ambitious 
King  of  Naples,  his  heir  was  still  a  child  :  the  Regency 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  Bona,  a  weak  woman, 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  her  intri{;uing  brothers-in-law.* 

Fully  alive  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  Italy,  Sixtus 
tV.,  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  (1477),  addressed  a 
Brief  to  all  the  Italian  Princes  and  Rulers,  earnestly  ex- 
horting them  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.f  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Mellini  was  also  sent  as  special  Legate  to  Milan 
and  Lombardy,  and  instructed  to  use  every  effort  for  the 
same  object-J  The  newly -appointed  Legate  was  a  man 
venerable  alike  for  his  age,  his  learning,  and  ht«  goodjl^' 
ness ;  he  started  on  the  27th  January,  and  returned!^  .^^ 
the  7th  May,§  ^f\ 

The  course  of  affairs  in  Milan  was  watched,  not  only  b^ 
the  Pope,  but  also  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  with  the  keenest 
interest.  Peace  was  for  the  present  presented,  and  the 
Duchess  remained  in  power,  ||  but  her  authority  rested  on 

*  ScHWARsow,  109,  1 1 1.  See  Reumont,  LoretizOf  I.,  267  sey.,  2nd 
ed.  Duchess  Bona's  letter,  informing  the  Pope  of  the  murder,  is  given 
by  MURATORi,  Chron.  Est.,  XV.,  5+6. 

+  All  these  *Br!ef5  are  dated  Rome,  i^yj,  Jan.  i,  and  their  words 
are  identical.  I  have  seen  the  OriginaU  in  the  Gonaaga  Archives, 
Mantua,  and  the  State  Archives,  Mod^na  and  Bologna  {Lib.  Q,  3), 
and  a  conlemporary  copy  in  the  State  Archives^  Florence,  X.-II.-25, 
f.  1 03b- 104. 

I  See  *Arta  Consist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  ^uid  a,  *Brief 
from  Sixtus  IV.  to  Florence,  dated  Rome,  1477,  January  j.  State 
Archives,  Florence,  /oc.  df.,  f.  104b. 

,^  *Acta  Consist,,  Secret  Archhes  of  the  Vatican.  See  Sigismondo 
de"  Cdnti,  I.,  17. 

II  See  the  **LeHer  of  Ascanio  Maria  Sforia  to  Alhrecht  of  Bonsietten 
of  the  2ath  March,  1477^  ■■>  Cod.  719,  N.  ji,  of  the  Chapter- Libt^rj'  at 
St  Gall. 
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no  solid  foundation.  Lorenzo  sought  in  every  way  to  con- 
6rm  it.  "  But,"  as  a  friend  of  the  Medici  writes,  "  it  is  per- 
fectly incomprehensible  how,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  when 
the  support  of  Milan  was  most  uncertain,  he  could  think 
of  giving  just  cause  of  complaint  to  neighbours  whom  he 
knew  to  be  already  dissatisfied  with  him.  Yet  this  is 
what  he  did."  ♦ 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Sixtus  IV.  had  been  very 
favourably  inclined  towards  the  Medici  ;  the  reception 
which  Lorenzo  met  with  in  Rome,  the  fact  that  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Holy  See  were,  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage, entrusted  to  their  care,  and  that  the  AEum  works 
al  Tolfa  Avere  farmed  out  to  them,  were  plain  proofs  of 
this  good-wilLf  If  these  friendly  relations  were  of  brief 
duration,  it  was  only  because  Lorenzo  openly  manifested 
his  ungrateful  purpose  of  making  troubles  for  the  Pope.* 

The  Florentine  Expedition  against  Volterra,  in  the  year 
1472,  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  these  difierence^ 
appeared.  The  Pope  had  sent  auxiliary  troops  to  aid  the 
Florentines  in  suppressing  the  revolt  of  that  city  ;  this  act 
of  friendship  towards  Lorenzo  led  to  disastrous  results. 
After  twenty-five  days  of  bombardment,  the  city  capitulated, 
on  condition  that  the  lives,  honour,  and  property  of  the 
burgesses  should  be  spared.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  undisciplined  troops  entered  the  place,  than  a  general 
plunder  began.  "  In  vain  did  Federigo  of  Montefeltre 
remonstrate  ;  Volterra  was  sacrificed  in  the  most  shameful 
manner.  This  seemed  to  have  delighted  the  Florentines. 
When  the  victor  came,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  their  city, 
they  overwhelmed  him  with  marks  of  gratitude  to  console 


*  ReumowT,  Lorenjo.  I.,  270,  2nd  ed- 

t  Sec  supra,  p.  315.     From  GOTTLOB,  Cam.  Apost.,  we  leam  that, 
previously  to  1478,  the  Medici  farmed  the  customs  in  Rome. 
X  SCHMARSOW,  1 1 L     See  supra^  p.  365  seq.  and  268  seq. 
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him  for  the  wound  that  his  honour  had  sustained ;  but 
the  Pope  saw  his  credit  abused,  and  general  compassion 
excited  on  behalf  of  the  ruined  city.  His  magisterial  hand, 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Medici,  was  stained  with  blood."* 

Then  followed  the  purchase  of  Imola.  The  acquisition 
of  this  territory  from  the  Duke  of  Milan  interfered  with 
the  designs  of  the  Republic,  which  had  eagerly  nought  an 
extension  of  its  domain  in  that  direction.f  Lorenzo  had 
made  the  greatest  efforts  to  make  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  money  required.  Henceforth  "the  Court  of  Rome 
could  no  longer  employ  him  in  a  Bnancial  capacity.  That 
which  had  once  been  so  generously  offered  to  him  was 
now  withdrawn.  The  management  of  the  Apostolical 
Exchequer  was  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  the  Pa?.?.!,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  Medici,  had  advanced  the  sum  ;  that  was  all, 
but  it  was  enough."} 


*  Such  is  the  judgment  of  SCHyARSOW,  13.  See  Reumont, 
Lorenzo,  L,  149,  and  ed.,  and  U-,  455,  where  the  special  literature 
on  the  subject  is  indicated.  FranTZ,  141,  believes  the  first  alteration 
in  The  relations  between  Sixtus  IV*.  and  Lorenzo  was  due  to  the 
Pope^s  decided  refusal  to  elevate  Giuliano  de*  Medici  to  the  purple. 
An  ecclesiastical  difTeretice  (taxation  of  the  clergy)  is  mentioned  in 
the  *Brief  of  14th  Sept.,  1471.  Stale  Archives,  Florence,  X.-1I,-2S, 
f.  37b- 38. 

t  Frantz,  141. 

t  SCHMARSOW,  24.  See  FrantZj  177,  and  BusER,  Lorenio,  31. 
SiGlSMONDO  de'  CoNTl,  I„  t6,  Speaks  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
fin;incial  btisiness  in  Rome  from  the  Medici  in  1476.  "  Fisci  tamen 
administrationem  apud  eum  anip]iu»  esse  i)on  passus  est,  credo  ne 
posset  ■sanctam  Romanam  ccclcsiam  vjribus  propriis  oppu^are." 
But  a  Letter  of  Lorenzo,  of  the  14th  Dtc,  1474  (in  HuSER,  Lorenzo^ 
132),  implies  that  this  had  already  been  done.  According  to  informa- 
tion kindly  communicated  by  Dr  Gottlob,  from  July,  1474,  the  Medici 
no  longer  appear  as  depositarii  generales  S.R.E.  in  the  Libri  introitus 
el  exims  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.     DaunoN,  L,  279,  is 
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The  tension  between  Sixtus  IV,  and  Lorenzo  was  also 
greatly  increased  by  the  faithless  conduct  of  the  latter  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Citti  di  Castello.  He  repaid  the 
assistance  retvdcred  to  him  by  the  Pope,  during  the  war 
\\ith  Volterra,  by  vigorously  supporting  rebellion  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.*  The  persistent  aid  accorded  by 
Florence  to  VitelM  rendered  his  complete  subjugation  im- 
possible. Thus  the  capitulation,  which  was  at  last  brought 
about,  is  characterised  by  Cardinal  Ammanati,  favourably 
disposed  as  he  was  towards  the  Medici,  as  an  insult  to  the 
victors,  for  the  terms  were  dictated  by  the  vanquished.f 

The  next  dispute  had  to  do  with  a  more  ecclesiastical 
question.  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Riario,  Francesco 
Salviati  had  aspired  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Florence,  but 
lad  been  compelled  to  give  way  to  Lorenzo's  brother-in- 
law,  Rinaldo  Orsini.J  In  1474,  Filippo  de'  Medici,  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  a  man  much  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  relations,  died.  Without  consulting  the  Florentines, 
the  Pope  now  raised  Francesco  Salviati  to  the  vacant 
throne.|  U  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Pope  made 
this  appointment  with  the  intention  of  wounding  the 
Medici  and  the  Republic,  but  "  from  a  letter  of  Cardinal 
Giuliano  to  Lorenzo,  It  is  evident  that  he  knew  it  would 
not  be  welcome.  The  Cardinal  commends  the  Archbishop- 
altogether  incorrect  Ln  saying :  "  Un  des  pr'cmiers  soins  de  Sixte  IV. 
fut  d^oler  i  la  famille  de  Medicis  Vcmploi  de  tr^sorier." 

*  FranTZ,  16a.     Sec  supra^  p.  165, 

f  REUMONT,  Loremo,  I.,  35a,  2nd  ed. 

I  Gams,  748,  does  not  give  the  ctay  of  his  appointment.  A  *Bricf 
of  Sixtus  IV^  dated  Rome,  1474,  quinto  CaL  Mart.,  acquainted  the 
FlorentineB  with  Orsini's  nomination.  State  Archives,  Florence, 
X.-II.-35,  f,  59b-6o. 

g  On  the  14th  Oct.,  1474,  Siiclus  IV.  contmunicated  the  ele\-ati 
the  Florentines ;  see  the  *Crief  of  that  date  in  the  State  ly 
Florence,  X-II.-as,  f.  69b~7o. 
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elect  to  Lorenzo,  and  emphatically  declares  that  there  had 
been  no  intention  of  oRending  his  Magnificence  by  the  nomi- 
nation."* Girolamo  Riario  earnestly  entreated  Lorenzo 
to  overrule  the  opposition  that  wouJd  be  made  to  the 
acceptance  of  Salviati.  As  this  letter  was  not  answered. 
Girolamo  Riario  wrote  again  on  the  26th  October,  1474, 
and  this  time  with  his  own  hand.  "  If^"  he  says,  "you 
would  have  me  see  that  I  am  loved  by  you,  and  that  my 
friendship  is  agreeable  to  you,  and  would  also  have  our 
Master  perceive  that  you  are  towards  His  Holiness  all  that 
I  have  ever  declared  yon  to  be,  then  deal  with  mc  in  this 
matter  as  you  wish  me  to  deal  with  you  and  your  aflrairs."-f" 
Two  days  before  this  letter  was  written,  the  Pope  had 
exhorted  the  Florentines  to  be  reasonable,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  newly-appointed  Archbishop ;  but  neither  the 
Republic  nor  Lorenzo  had  any  idea  of  yielding.*  Lorenzo, 
writing  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  declared  that  to  consent  to 
recognise  the  Archbishop  would  be  to  betray  the  honour 
of  the  city,§  Early  in  1475  Girolamo  sent  his  Chancellor 
to  Florence  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  an  agreement ; 
but  a  long  time  passed  without  any  setttementll     All  the 

*  REUMONT,  Lorenzo,  I.,  2?o-?I,  2nd  ed. 
t  BustR,  Lorenzo,  30, 

I  *Brief,  dated  Crottafenala,  1474,  Oct.  14.  *"Nos  quidem,"  it 
says,  "eo  aninio  sumus,  ut  digne  a  nobis  factam  provisioTiem  sub- 
stineamus;  vos  quidem  cum  prudenies  silis  nobiscum  convenietis  in 
&entenliam  cC  electa  ipsi  stacim  possessionem  tradi  facietls."  State 
Afchives,  Florence,  X,-n,-35,  f,  jo-yob, 

§  Busier,  Loremo,  36  and  13a. 

II  Regurding"  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  sec  the  Report  of  the 
Milanese  Ambassador ;  Buser,  Lorcn!o»  32-3.  J.  P-  Arrivabene 
writes  on  the  i3ih  April,  1475;  *"Le  cose  de  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
dico  de  le  rasone  sitw  de  la  depositeria  qui  presso  al  papa  sono  in 
speranza  d'acordo,  el  qual  segiiendo  stimase  che  lui  1mbia  a  venir  qui  iin 
brevi  personalmente."     Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua. 
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Pope's  e^fhortattons  failed  to  obtain  Salviati's  reception,* 
Far  three  whole  years  the  Florentines  he3d  out.  Salviati 
remained  in  Rome,  and  the  resentment  which  he  cherished 
was  soon  shared  by  others.  "  Lorenzo"  says  an  historian 
by  no  means  prejudiced  against  him,  "could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  this  aflair  was  seriously  disturbing  his 
relations  with  the  Pope  and  his  adherents.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  feeling  of  animosity  was  directed 
against  Lorenzo  personally  ;  men  had  come  to  li-xik  Upon 
him  as  the  head  of  the  Republic,  and  everything,  whether 
good  or  evil,  was  ascribed  to  his  influence."  f 

A  fresh  manifestation  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the 
Florentines  towards  Sixtus  IV.  occurred  in  the  autumn 
of  1475.  Niccolo  Vitelli  was  then  endeavouring  to  regain 
his  former  position  in  CIttS  di  Castello.  The  enterprise 
failed,  but  the  Pope's  request,  that  the  faithless  rebel 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  territory 
of  the  Republic,  was  refused.J 

After  all  this^  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sixtus  IV.  did  rot 
grant  the  petition  that  a  Florentine  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Sacred  College,  but  put  off  the  Republic  with 
hopes  for  the  future.§ 

In  the  spring  of  1477  Lorenzo  placed  further  difficulties 


*  On  the  6th  Octnber,  1475,  Sixtus  IV.  wroie  to  Florence  ;  •"Per 
integrum  fere  annum  exspectamus,  ul;  dil,  filio  electo  Pisano  posses- 
sionem ecdesie  iradcretis  "  ;  they  must  n  last  do  this.  State  Archives, 
X.-IL-2S,  f.92-9ib. 

t  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  I.,  278,  and  ed. 

t  SiGiSMONDO  De'  Conti,  I.,  ig.  See  in  Appendix,  N.  56,  ibc 
*Erief  of  2i5t  October,  1475.    State  Archives,  Florence. 

§  Ina*Briefon  the  subject,  dated  Rome,  1476,  Jan.  (2,  Sixtus  IV. 
says;  *"Non  tulerunt  tempora  qDemadmodum  nobis  supplicastis  ut 
ante  hac  omare  vestram  rempnblicam  cardinali  Ro.  ecclesiae  potu- 
erimus " ;  he  then  holds  out  hopes  of  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of 
their  desires.     Stale  Archives,  Florence,  X,-I  I.-35,  f.  95b. 
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in  the  Pope's  way,  by  encouraging  the  mercenary  captain, 
Carlo  Fortebraccio,  to  abandon  the  Turkish  war  and  return 
to  the  Unibrian  frontier.  Carlo  desired  to  win  for  himself 
the  quasi  free  city  of  Perugia,  where  his  father  and  brother 
had  formerly  ruled*  Without  the  consent  of  the  Floren- 
tines this  was  impossible,  as  free  passage  through  their 
States  and  maintenance  for  his  troops  were  indispensable; 
but  they  also  had  designs  upon  the  city.  They  wished 
to  draw  it  into  their  league,  to  alienate  it  from  the  Pope 
and  to  bring  it  under  their  own  influence.  They  therefore 
incited  Carlo  to  attack  the  Sienese  ;  he  nothing  loth  began, 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  to  plunder  and  to  levy 
contributions  in  the  valleys  of  the  Chiana  and  the  Arbia. 
The  Medici  viewed  with  satisfaction  these  troubles  of  their 
neighbours,  hoping  that  they  would  tend  to  incline  them 
to  submit  to  their  domination.  Moreover,  it  was  desirable 
that  the  Pope's  attention  should  be  diverted  from  Perugia, 
until  the  conspiracy  for  the  betrayal  of  the  city  should 
be  mature.f 

The  Sienese,  thus  attacked  in  time  of  peace,  complained 
to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  and  from  both  received 
promises  of  assistance.  Sixtus  IV.  remembered  that  Carlo's 
father  had  threatened  to  make  Pope  Martin  say  twenty 
Masses  for  a  bolognino.X  A  division  of  the  army,  under 
Antonio  of  Montefeltre,  advanced  to  chastise  the  mercenary 
chief,  who  had  thus  wantonly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 


*  In  *Leuers  of  (he  3rd  and  1  iih  Jan.,  u?7,  Sixtus  IV,  Liad  already 
forbidden  the  Perugians  to  admii  Fortebraccio  into  their  city.  On 
the  22nd  March  he  ihanked  them  for  having  given  a  good  reception 
to  the  Bishop  of  Kieti,  whom  he  had  sent  as  Governor.  Regesl.  tn 
Cod.  C.-rV,-i,  Univenity  Ljbrafy,  Genoa. 

+  SCHMARSOW,  135;  ReumonTj  Lorenso,  t.,  273,  2ncl  ed.  j  LEO, 
IV,  388. 

X  See  Crcmica  di  Viterbo  di  Giov.  di  Jujdo,  414- 
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district.*  Carlo  Fortebraccio  made  a  feint  of  going  to 
meet  the  enemy,  but  on  a  day  agreed  upon  with  some  of 
the  nobles  who  were  in  league  with  him,  suddenly  appeared 
before  Perugia.  Happily  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  place  prevented.  Ciirlo  thus  saw  the  scheme, 
for  whose  accomplishment  he  had  come  to  Tuscany,  frus- 
trated, and,  as  the  hostile  army  had  meanwhile  increased 
in  strength,  he  retired  first  to  Montone  and  aftervards  to 
Florence.  Duke  Federigo  of  Montefeltre  had,  by  this  tinrre, 
led  a  large  force  into  the  Perugian  territory.  Montone 
was  surrounded.  The  stronghold  of  the  Bracci  stood  on 
a  steep  height,  and  was  defended  by  lofty  walls  and  various 
outworks,  erected  by  the  old  Condottiere.  AH  the  plunder 
amassed  by  Fortebraccio  was  collected  in  this  mountain 
fortress,  and  his  wife,  who  was  in  charge,  appeared  with 
dishevelled  hair,  ui^ing  the  garrison  to  offer  a  brave  resist- 
ance. Carlo  himself  also  sent  messengers  and  letters  from 
Florence  to  encourage  them,  promising  that  a  powerful 
army  should  soon  arrive  to  raise  the  siege,  for  he  was 
assured  of  the  assistance  of  the  Medici  and  their  allies ; 
but  no  castle  had  yet  been  able  to  hold  out  against 
Federigo,  "a  stormer  of  cities  like  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus."  The  troops  sent  from  Florence  were  repulsed, 
and  Montone  compelled  to  capitulate.  "  As  pardon  had 
been  promised  to  them,"  says  Sigismondo  de'  Conti,  "  they 
remained  unharmed  from  first  to  last,  and  were,  moreover, 
through  the  Pope's  goodness,  indemnified  for  their  losses, 


*  See  L'£piNOis,  441  ;  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  I.,  273,  2nd  ed.  The 
*Brief  in  the  State  Archives  of  Florence,  here  cited,  was  already 
known,  by  means  of  a  Regest.  in  Arch.  St.  Ita],,  XVI.,  2,  p.  5SS. 
*Bnefs  regarding  the  sending  of  troops  to  Perugia  were  addressed 
to  that  city  by  SixtuB  IV.  on  the  25th  and  aSth  of  June  and 
the  6th  July,  1477.  Regest.  in  Cod.  C.-IV.-t,  Uni\'enity  Libtary, 
Genoa. 
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but  the  walls  were  destroyed,  and  a  nest  of  rebellion  was 
thus  rooted  out"* 

The  Sienese  from  this  time  forth  were  greatly  alarmed : 
they  concluded  a  close  alliance  with  Sixtus  IV,  and 
Ferrante  of  Naples  (8th  February,  1478).  Lorenzo  himself 
could  cherish  no  illusions  as  to  the  untoward  position  in 
which  his  own  fault  had  placed  him.  He  looked  round 
about  him  for  allies.  He  thought  he  might  depend  upon 
Milan,  and  then  turned  to  Venice  to  ask  if  he  might,  in 
case  of  necessity,  reckon  on  the  troops  of  the  Republic; 
the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  Interests  and  parties 
became  more  and  more  sharply  separated.  Sixtus  IV., 
Count  Girolamo,  Ferrante,  and  Siena  being  on  one  side, 
and  Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan  on  the  other.f 

Lorenzo's  attitude  towards  the  Pope  remained  unchanged, 
"  It  is  hard  to  discover  in  these  proceedings  his  customary 
circumspection  and  political  penetration,  Even  his  bio- 
grapher, Niccolo  Valori,  is  not  able  to  reconcile  his  conduct 
towards  Sixtus  IV.  with  the  claims  of  either  statesmanship 
or  gratituder"J 

•  SiGiSMONDO  de'  Conti,  I.,  20 ;  ScHMARSOW,  1 36,  where  the 
dale  of  the  and  September,  as  that  of  the  fajl  of  Montone,  is  wrong, 
Allegretti,  783,  cnentions  the  27th  September,  and  in  accordance 
with  ihis  is  a  *Brief  of  the  30th  Sept^  '477,  to  the  Marquess  of  Mantua, 
informing  him  of  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Conraga  Arcliives, 
Mantua,  where  is  a  long  *Bricf  of  the  2nd  Sept.,  1477,  in  which  the 
Pope  speaks  of  the  shameful  conduct  of  Fortebraccio. 

t  BUSER,  Lorenzo,  34, 

X  REURrONT,  Lorenzo,  L,  274,  2nd  ed. 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,   1478. 

[At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I478  the  tension  between 

Rome  and  Florence  was  such  as  to  render  a  catastrophe 
almost  inevitable.  Wherever  the  opportunity  had  occurred, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  thwarted  the  Pope;  he  had  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the 
temporal  principality  of  the  Pope  and  to  foster  the  elements 
lof  weakness  which  existed  in  the  States  of  the  Church.* 
His  ambition  and  masterfulness  had  increased  beyond  all 
bounds  ;  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  even  the 
precious  blessing  of  ecclesiastical  unity  to  carry  out  his  own 
schemes.  His  confidential  letter  of  the  ist  Februar>-,  1477, 
to  Baccio  Ugolini  shews  that  he  would  have  contemplated 
a  schism  without  shrinking,  In  this  letter  he  says,  in  so 
many  words:  "For  any  one  in  my  position,  the  division 
of  power  is  advantageous,  and^  if  it  were  possible  without 
scandal>  three  or  four  Popes  would  be  better  than  a  single 
one."t 

The  downfall  of  the  Medici,  who  had  become  the  very 
soul  of  the  anti-Papal  agitation  in  Italy,  appeared  the  only 


■•  SuGENHEiM,  350-si. 

+  The  passage  to  which  Buser,  Lorenio,  32,  first  called  attention  is 
as  follows:  *"Per  mia  pari  fa  che  la  auctorita  si  distribuisctia  et  se 
poie&si  esser  sanza  scandalo  garebbotio  mcgrlo  ire  o  quattro  Papa  che 
uno."  Arch.  Medic,  innanzi  il  princ.  F.,  8q,  f.  351,  State  Archivesi 
Florence, 
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hope  of  security  for  the  future.  No  one  maintained  this 
view  with  more  warmth  and  eloquence  than  the  Pope's 
nephew,  Girolamo  Riario,  who  felt  that,  as  long  as  that 
family  governed  Florence,  his  hold  upon  Imola  must  remain 
precarious.  The  weakness  of  Sixtus  IV.  allowed  to 
Girolamo  an  overweening  influence  in  public  affairs,  and 
his  ambition  had  become  absolutely  unbounded  since  his 
marriage  with  Caterina  Sfor2a  (May,  347^)1  *  woman  of 
a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own.*  "  I  am  not,"  she  said, 
"  Duke  Galeazzo's  daughter  for  nothing  :  I  have  his  brains 
in  my  head."t 

Lorenzo,  more  or  less  by  his  awn  fault,  had  made  many 
enemies  in  Florence  as  well  as  in  Rome.  Eaten  up  with 
pride,  "  he  cared  for  no  one  and  tolerated  no  rival.  Even 
in  games  he  would  always  be  first  He  interfered  in 
everything,  even  in  the  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  in 
their  marriages  ;  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent. 
In  the  work  of  casting  down  the  mighty'  and  raising  up 
those  of  low  degree,  he  refused  to  act  with  that  considera- 
tion and  discretion  which  Cosmo  had  always  been  careful 
to  observe.''^  Among  the  old  nobility,  in  particular,  there 
was  great  dissatisfaction.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Medici  to  prevent  any  family,  even  if  allied 

*  See  ** Report  of  SacraniQnJS  ex  urbe,  147^,  May  ij  (State  Archives, 
MilaiiJ,  and  juzza's  Chronicle  in  the  edition  of  N.  DELLA  TtlCCIA,  414  ; 
F.  Oliva,  Vita  di  C.  Sfonea,  2  seg.  (Forli^  1S21) ;  and  Bonoli,  248. 

+  ScHMARSOWt  ]37j  conjectures  that  it  was  Caierina  Sfoira's  account 
of  her  father's  assassinati'Oii  which  snggested  lo  Girolamo  that  the 
haughty  Prince  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  further  advancement  might 
be  removed  in  a  similar  manner.  FHANTK,  178,  is  convinced  thai 
the  Milanese  conspiracy  encouraged  the  Paizi  to  follow  in  the  same 
traclc. 

X  Thus.  ViLLARl,  I.,  40,  judges  Loremo  dc'  Medici.  Th?  documents 
sulKequendy  brought  to  light  by  Buser  are  not  calculated  to  modify 
his  opinion. 
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or  related  to  their  own,  from  becoming  too  powerful  or  too 
rich.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  carried  out  this  principle  to  the 
utmost  The  Pazzi  soon  perceived  that  he  was  planning 
their  ruin.  They  saw  themselves  excluded  from  all  honour- 
able offices  and  influential  positions,  in  the  Republic,  and  al 
last  found  their  property  also  attaclced.  Grievances  such  as 
these  drove  them  into  the  party  of  Lorenzo's  opponents, 
"  whose  motto  was,  the  Liberty  of  the  Republic."* 

The  enemies  of  the  Medici  soon  formed  themselves  into 
two  groups,  one  of  which  gathered  round  the  Pazzi,  and  the 
other  round  Gtrolamo  Riario.  The  hostility  of  the  Fazzi 
towards  the  Medici  was  purely  political,  or,  perhaps,  social 
and  political,  in  its  character.  With  Slxtus  IV.  and  his 
right  hand,  Riario,  its  motives  were  chiefly  ecclesiastical. 

The  indignation  of  the  Florentine  nobility  against  the 
purse-proud  tyranny  of  the  Medici  was  so  deep  and  so 
wide-spread  that,  independently  of  Roman  influence  or 
co-operation,  it  must  sooner  or  later  have  led  to  a  catas- 
trophe such  as  it  had  often  already  produced.  The  outbreak 
was  hastened  on  by  the  alliance  of  the  Pazzi  with  Girolamo, 
which  had  become  closer  since  the  purchase  of  Imola. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  idea  of  effecting  a  change  in 
the  form  of  government  in  Florence  by  violent  means 
originated  with  the  Pazzi  or  with  Girolamo,  However  this 
may  be,  Francesco  de"  Fazzi,  the  Roman  banker,  was  quite 
as  active  and  as  eager  in  the  matter  as  Riario.f    Together 


*  See  ReumoNT,  Lorenzo,  1,,  278,  and  ed.,  who  thinks  that  the 
Pajai  were  ndt  the  principal  offenders.  See  Schmarsow,  137,  and 
FSANTZ,  17s  seq. 

+  See  Frantz,  204.  According  to  a  passing  observation  of  Jac. 
VOiATEBRANUS,  128,  the  Roman  Palace  of  the  Fazzi  w.'as  near  ihc 
Bridge  of  S.  Angelo,  therefore  in  the  Street  Canale  del  Ponie,  now 
Via  del  Banco  di  S.  Spirilo,  where  the  Siencsc  and  Genniese  bankers 
al^o  lived. 
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they  induced  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  Francesco  Salviati, 
who  was  living  at  the  Roman  Court,  and  very  bitter  against 
the  Medici,  to  join  them. 

The  first  most  important  point  was  to  discover  what 
line  the  Pope  would  take  in  regard  to  their  plan.  "  There 
was  no  doubt  that,  in  his  present  stale  of  irritation,  he 
would  favour  any  attempt  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
government  in  Florence,  But  Girolamo  Riario  was  also 
well  aware  that  his  uncle  would  not  lend  himself  to  any 
undertaking  which  could  imperil  the  honour  of  the  Papacy. 
They  must  aim  at  securing  a  free  hand  to  carry  out  the 
revolution,  without  letting  the  Pope  know  how  it  was 
to  be  accomplished."*  He  must  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
ill-will  in  Florence  against  the  Medici  was  already  so  great 
that  they  could  be  easily  overthrown  in  the  usual  manner, 
that  \h  to  say,  by  an  insurrection  without  assassination. 
Giovan  Batista  da  Montesecco,  a  vassal  of  Riario's,  was 
selected,  after  the  blow  had  been  struck,  to  march  into 
Florence  with  an  armed  force,  and  follow  up  the  advantage 
gained.  He  consentedf  but  warned  the  conspirators  that 
the  business  might  not  be  so  readily  accomplished  as  they 
thought  t 

*  Reumont,  Loremo,  I.,  280-81,  md  ed.  When  Villari,  I.,  40, 
writes  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy:  "It  was  planned  in  the  Vatican  by 
SixtUs  IV.j  and  many  tnembeiS  of  ihe  most  poW^Crful  Florentine 
families  look  part  in  it,"  he,  by  an  unworthy  penersion  of  fads,  falsely 
attributes  the  origination  of  the  crime  10  one  who  was  only  drawn  into 
tonnection  with  it  afterwards.  For  there  is  no  doubt  Ijiut  that 
"Salviati  and  Fr.  de'  Pan i,  with  Count  Girolamo,"  were,  as  CiPOLLA, 
582,  says,  "primi  autori  di  tutta  quella  iitlricata  maiassa"  ;  see  Monte- 
secco's  confession  in  Capj^oni.  Reumont,  in  his  day,  also  protested,  in 
the  Allg.  Ztg.,  against   Villari's  violent  condemnation  of  Sixtus  IV. 

-See  stifirtr,  p.  334, 

t  See  Mortesecco's  depositions  in  CAPPONI,  II.,  548-53.  This 
edition  is  henceforth  cited,  as  being'  the  only  one  taken  from  the 
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Montesecco  had  also  another  misgiving  as  to  what  the 
Pope  would  say  to  the  plan.  The  answer  given  by 
Girolamo  arid  Salviati  is  most  significant.  "Our  Lord, 
the  Pope,"  they  said,  "will  always  do  what  we  persuade 
him,  and  he  is  angry  with  Lorenzo,  and  earnestly  desires 
this."  "Have  you  spoken  to  him  of  it?"  "Certainly," 
was  the  reply,  "and  we  will  arrange  that  he  shall  also 
speak  of  it  to  you."* 

This  interview,  at  which  Salviati  and  Girolamo  alone 
were  present,  soon  took  place.  According  to  the  later  and 
thoroughly  credible  statement  of  Montesecco,  the  Pope 
from  the  first  declared  that  he  wished  for  a  change  of 
government  in  Florence,  but  without  the  death  of  any  man. 
"Holy  Father,"  replied  Montesecco,  "these  things  can 
hardly  be  done  without  the  death  of  Lorenzo  and  GiuUano, 
and,  perhaps,  of  others  also."  The  Pope  answered :  "  On  no 
condition  will  I  have  the  death  of  any  man  :  it  is  not  our 

original  MS.  Montesecco  merely  details  Ihc  preliminaries  of  the 
conspiracy  ;  as  to  the  crime  itself,  see  (u)  PoJitianus,  De  conjUTa.L 
Pacciana  commentarius,  1478  (published  again  in  Opera  PouTtANi, 
Ka$il.,  p.  636-43,  [553,  and  in  an  old  Italian  translation,  in  P.'s  Prose 
volgari,  ed.  G.  Adimari,  Napoli,  i?^*)),  a  conlcinporary  work, 
substantially  tmCr  but  written  with  great  bitlenicas  (see  ROScOe, 
Loi-emo,  155,,  and  RKUMONT,  IL,  4;5,  and  ed.) ;  (i>)  Landucci,  Diario, 
17-19;  i^)  Strozii's  Report,  first  published  by  Bitii  e  h\g»xti.  Vita  di 
Fil.  Strozii  il  vecchjo,  55-9  (Firenie,  1S5 1 },  and  afterwards  by 
Framtz,  207  self, ;  {tt)  *-Parenti  {see  infra),  used  by  Reumont,  I.,  287. 
2nd  ed.,  in  his  excellent  description.  As  to  further  authorities,  see 
Capponi,  11.,  379 ;  Reumont,  II.,  456,  and  ed. ;  and  Perrens,  3S4 
stq.  Diplomatic  Reports  regarding  the  crime  were  Itithcrto  unkncm-n  ; 
]  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  *Repons  of  the  Milanese  and 
Mantuan  Ambassadors,  w  ritten  two  days  after  the  event ;  the  text  of 
these  two  important  pieces  is  £iven  in  Appendix,  N.  $7  and  58.  As 
the  Milanese  Ambassadors  were  in^-tted  by  LoFcnzo,  ue  have  here 
a  fre^h  account  from  eye-witnesses. 

*  CappOWI,  II.,  550  ;  REUMONT,  Lorenzo,  1„  283,  and  ed. 
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office  to  consent  to  the  death  of  any,  and,  even  if  Lorenzo 
is  a  villain  (villano),  and  has  wronged  us,  I  in  no  way  desire 
his  death  ;  what  I  do  desire  is  a  change  of  government."  * 
Girolamo  then  said,  "What  is  possible  shall  be  done  to 
avoid  such  a  casualty,  but  if  it  should  occur,  will  your 
Holiness  foi^ive  its  authors?"  "You  are  a  brute/'  rejoined 
Sixtus,  "  I  tell  you  I  do  not  desire  the  death  of  any  man, 
but  only  a  change  in  the  government ;  and  to  you  also, 
Giovan  Battista,  I  say  that  I  greatly  wish  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence  should  be  taken  out  of  Lorenzo's  hands, 
for  he  15  a  villain  and  an  evil  man,  and  ha.s  no  consideration 
for  us,  and  if  he  were  out  of  the  way  we  should  be  able  to 
arrange  matters  with  the  Republic  according  to  our  mind, 
and  this  would  be  a  great  advantage,"  "  What  your 
Holiness  says  is  true,"  said  Riario  and  the  Archbishop. 
"  If,  after  a  change  of  government  in  Florence,  the  State  is 
at  your  disposal,  your  Holiness  will  be  able  to  lay  down 
the  law  for  half  of  Italy,  and  every  one  will  have  an  interest 
in  securing  your  friendship.  Therefore,  be  content  to  let  us 
do  all  that  we  can  for  the  attainment  of  thi.';  end."  Here- 
upon Sixtus  IV.  again  spoke  very  decidedly,  without  any 
reserve  or  ambiguity,  "  1  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  1  will  not. 
Go  and  do  as  seems  good  to  you,  but  no  one's  life  is  to  be 
taken."!     At  the  close  of  the  audience,  he  gave  his  consent 

*  "  lo  non  voglio  la  morte  de  niun  per  nlente,  pcrch&  noa  6  offilio 
noatro  aconsentire  alLa  morte  de  persona  ;  e  boae  chc  Lorenzo  sia 
un  vilbno  e  con  noi  s.c  ports  male,  pure  io  non  vorria  la  morte  sua 
per  Bietite,  ma  la  mutntione  dello  Stato  i\."  Capfoni,  II.,  552  j 
Frantz,  199. 

f  "  Io  te  dicD  che  non  voglio:  AndaCe  e  fate  chome  pare  a  vo\, 
purche  non  cie  irKervengba  morte."  CaPfONS,  U.,  553;  Fbants, 
300 ;  Reumont,  Lorenio,  I.,  284,  3nd  ed.  AH  these  strong  words  of 
prohibition,  akhoug])  spoken  in  a  private  audience  and  to  confidants, 
musta  according  to  Gregorovius,  VII.,  242,  3rd  ed,,  have  been  a 
mere    farce.     "If,"    writes    this    historian,  "he"  (Sixtus)   "did  not 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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to  the  employment  of  armed  men.  Sa-lviati  said,  as  he 
withdrew:  "Holy  Father,  be  content  to  let  us  steer  this 
bark,  we  will  g;uide  her  safely."  The  Pope  said,  "  I  am 
content"  "  SSxtiis  IV.  could  only  understand  that  those 
present  fell  in  with  his  \iew3,  and  he  t^ave  his  consent." 

The  Pope,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  cloister,  and  was 
little  acquainted  with  the  world,  evidently  believed  that 
the  advance  of  the  troops  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Republic,  to  join  the  discontented  Florentines,  would  make 
it  possible  to  overpower  and  capture  the  Medici.*  The 
conspirators  had  other  views.  After  repeated  consultations, 
Girolamo  and  Salviati  determined  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  clearly  expressed  desire  of  the  Pope  Preparations 
were  at  once  commenced. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  SJxtus  IV.  again  sent  a 
message  through  a  Bishop  to  urge  the  confederates  to 
consider  the  honour  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  Girolamo 
himself.f  Had  he  known  anything  of  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sination, such  an  exhortation  would  have  been  absolutely 
unmeaning.  "  For,  even  if  it  succeeded,  if  both  the  Medici 
fell   at   once,  and    the   Republic  declared    itself  free,  the 


expressly  desire  their"  (the  Medici's)  "d-eatht  he  cared  little  whether 
blood  was  shed  or  not."  Dr.  Joseph  iichmid  has  very  kindly 
communicated  to  me  the  following  extract  from  the  wo^rk  of  Dr. 
Kempter,  a  yifted  writer,  too  early  taken  from  us  :  "  How,"  he  saj-s, 
"can  such  an  assertion,  which  is  not  merely  prejudiced,  but  Utterly 
unfounded,  be  reconciled  with  history  and  justice  ?  Accnrding^  to  ibe 
literal  sense  of  the  diocuments,  we  should  be  condemned  by  any 
tribunal  as  Kuilty  of  libel  and  calumny,  if  we  w-cre  lo  say  that  Sixtu^ 
IV.  intended  the  death  of  the  iivo  Medici  in  the  year  1478." 

•  FraNtz,  203. 

t  See  Montesccco  in  Capponi,  II.,  555.  It  Is  hard  to  imder^tand 
how  Reumont's  critic  can  maintain,  in  the  Rev,  Hist,,  XXVL,  164,  that 
the  words  in  question  are  not  to  be  found  in  MonCesecco's  confession 
in  Capponi, 
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honour  of  the  Holy  See  would  be  compromisedJ  [Sixtus 
IV,  accordingly  remained,  as  is  perfectly  clear  iKijn  the 
whote  of  Montesecco's  depositionj  under  the  impr^sion  that 
th^  plan  was  to  take  both  the  Medici  prisoners]  Lorenzo 
on  his  journey  to  or  from  Rome,  Gi.uliano  perhaps  on 
his  way  from  Piombino,  and  then  to  issue  a  Proclamation 
from  the  Republic.  An  unprejudiced  critic  cannot  arrive 
at  any  other  conclusion  from  the  documents  before  us."* 

Circumstances  had  hitherto  been  Unfavourable  to  the"', 
execution  of  the  scheme.  As,  however,  many  had  been-^' 
initiated,  it  became  necessary  to  act  promptlyj  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  discovery.  Francesco  de'  Pazzi  had  at  last  won 
over  his  brother  Jacopo,  the  head  of  the  family :  among  the 
other  conspirators  may  be  named,  Bernardo  di  Bandini 
Baroncelli  and  Napoleone  Franzesi  Jacopo,  son  of  the  well- 
known  Humanistt  Poggio  Bracciolini,  two  of  the  Salviati, 
and  two  clerics,  Stefano  of  Bagnone,  a  dependent  of 
Jacopo  de'  PazzI,  and  Antonio  MafTei  of  Volterra,  "who 
had  been  led  to  take  part  in  the  plot  by  grief  at  the 
misfortunes  of  his  native  city,  whose  ruin  he  attributed  to 
Lorenzo."  Francesco  de'  Pazzi  and  Bandfna  were  to 
murder  Giuliano,  while  Lorenzo  was  to  be  killed  by 
Montesecco  ;  Salviati  was  to  seize  the  Signorial  Palace, 
and  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  to  arouse  the  Florentines.f 

Just  at  this  time,  in  the  spring  of  147S,  the  young 
Cardinal  Rafaello  Sansoni-Riario  came  to  Florence,  in 
consequence  of  an  outbreak  of  the  Plague  at  Pisa,  and 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  Villa  of  the  Pazzi.  According 
to  the  original  plan,  the  Medici  were  to  be  assassinated  at 
a.  banquet;  but,  as  Giuliano  wa.s  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  attending  it,  the  murder  was  postponed.  Cardinal 
RafaeHo,  who  was  but  eighteen,  had  no  suspicion  of  all 

*  Frantz,  206-7. 

+  Reumont,  LorenzOt  I.,  286  seq.,  2nd  ed.  j  Frantz,  197. 
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thai  was  goin^  on,  and  lieki  free  and  friendlj-  intercourse 
with  l-orunK"  de' Mcdki.  Lorenzo  repeatedly  urged  him 
to  vi'^ft  hi.*  Palace  and  the  Cathedral,  and  Rafaello  Sansoni 
promised  tti  do  so  on  Sunday,  the  26th  April.  I478.  The 
conspirators  <lctcrmined  to  take  advantage  of  this  favour- 
able opiMirtunity  fur  carrying  tmt  their  purpose. 

Lorenzo  had  invited  a  brilliant  company  to  dinner  in 
honmir  of  the  Cardinal.  Mary  Ambassadors  and  Knights, 
amiiriK  Ihein  Jacnpo  de'  Pazzt  and  Francesco  Salviati,  were 
invited,  On  the  inorning  of  the  eventful  day,  the  Cardinal, 
with  a  few  companions,  among  whom  were  the  Archbishop 
and  Montesecco,  went  into  the  city.  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
excused  himself  from  the  feast  oii  the  plea  of  ill-hc»]th, 
but  promised  to  be  present  in  the  Cathedral.  "This  causal 
a  change  of  purpose,  and  the  church,  instead  of  the 
bnnqucttnp-hall,  \\s.s  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  murder."* 
Mt»ntcsccco,  hiiM'cvcr,  at  the  last  moment  refused  to  per- 
petralc  the  crime  in  the  Cathedral,  either  because  be 
iihrank  from  shedding  blood  m  a  church,  or,  on  matuns- 
consideration^  from  the  affair  altogether-f    In  hts  stead. 


*  KKUMONT,  Lnrenco,  1.,  287,  ind  ed  Rq^'ardin^  the  frcD^uencT-  rf 
|mM  uaasainatinns  at  this  period,  see.  besides  the  work  of  liiwiij. 
GOTKEIN,  32  ;  and  BuRCKHARin,  n.,  222  nf.,  snd  ed..  wfa^  m 
1.1  56  Jtf.,  3D(I  ed,  niso  spc-iks  of  munlers  in  dumrbes ;  see  ^'^' '  »■■, 
\„  17  ;  uk)  <>tJ<'-t.K,  RenuESUKV,  192. 

t  So  Uiv-^  SlOtSMONDO  n^  Cosm,  1^  43  {a  fq«5«  mo&so  da 

0  piu  kttcntaincnte  coasKlemBdo  k.  the  iiaprea  si  ^rcbbe 
in  the  ^-eiy  cavetantjr-giwn  Latin  text  the  Prebce  s  omktedX    hx*- 
'nAHUS(0|^A9&)cinlya>^:  ** I>estiaanB  ad  Lanrestii  < 
Bhptisu  iMCDtium  (ktnctanL*    ^PaitExtt,  C  ^  ooljr  1 
*"  liOMWto  pok.  <lk«IKki  nolle  fare  in  cliae»  fittsMt*  fir  mmtii 
XaKm  Ml  he  ipcakj  of  Hooumaos  te&sal  to  the  ftilliiiii^ 
**&  dM  MB  H  bfcstme  alhm  h  nsb  o  At  Ttaiotm 

1  iiiwfi  la  nOcBCsi  o  cfae  — *y— ^  fi^^etfiscc  o  cte 
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the    two     clerics,    Stefauo     and     Maffei,    undertook    the 
deed. 

The  b^inning  of  the  second  part  of  the  High  Mass  was 
the  signal  of  action  for  the  conspirators.*  With  the  cry 
■"Ahl  traitorl"  Bernardo  di  Bandini  Baroncelli  made  a 
rush  at  Giuliano,  and  plunged  his  dagger  in  his  side. 
Severely  wounded  as  he  was,  he  strove  to  defend  himself, 
and,  in  doing  bo,  pushed  against  Francesco  de'  Pazzi,  from 
whom  he  received  a  thrust  in  the  breast,  After  this  he 
st^gered  about  fifty  paces  further,  and  then  fell  to  the 
ground,  where  Francesco  de'  Pazzi  stabbed  him  repeatedly 
till  life  was  extinct,^     Stefano  and  Maffei  had  meanwhile 

*  On  no  point  do  accounts  vary  ao  much  as  with  regard  to  the 
CkacC  time  appointed  for  the  deed ;  see  the  ■comparison  of  [»5SRg£§ 
in  Frantz,  308,  K.  i.  The  Milanese  Ambassador,  in  his  *Report, 
says  the  Agnus  Dd;  the  Mantuan  and  Landucci,  17,  nieniiun  the 
Elrvnfion;  these  two  momeEvts  are  so  near  that  it  was  very  easy  to 
confound  them.  Vespasiano  da  Histicci  (MA[,  1.,  448),  writes  :  "  lei>^10 
il  corpo  di  Crisio  Circa  la  connmunionc " ;  the  Synodus  Flnrentina 
expressly  declares:  "Svenit  autem  ut  in  ecclesia  ab  clevationc  ad 
comiTiunionetii  res  dilTerrettir."  F.  Slruxzi,  on  the  other  hand,  observes, 
"in  sul  dire  missa  est";  whereupon  PtiRKENS,  385,  adds:  "A  ce 
jmoment,  quoiqu'il  y  ait  encore  quclques  pri^res  k  dire,  chacun  sc  leve, 
soft  de  sa  place,  s'achemine  vers  les  portcs,  II  y  a  dans  T^glise  un 
va-et-vient,  un  brouhaha  tres  favorable  aux  violences.  En  outre  les 
cloches  sonnent  alors  :  elles  devaieni  avertir  I'archtv^quc  Salviati,"  Ac 
Eut  the  bells  were  atso  rung  at  ibe  Eln'aiion  and  the  CommunioH. 
In  opposition  to  Strowi's  sta,tenient  is  the  fact,  e>;press!y  ctientioned  by 
himself  and  several  other  wrilers,  that  Giuliano  and  Loren/n,  according 
to  their  custom,  were  then  walking  about  in  the  church  (see  Appendix, 
N.  S7)»  which,  al  the  end  of  the  Mass,  w-ould  be  natural  and  not  worthy 
of  notice,  but  during  its  continuance  was  unusual,  and  a  bad  habit  of 
a  corrupt  aye.  The  conspirator  cannot  then  have  chosen  the  I(e 
missii  est  aS  iheir  aignaJ,  fof  their  victim  in  thai  case  might  easily 
have  escaped. 

t  "  *Venuto  el  tempo  a  hora  circa  xi\'.  Bernardo  Bandint  secondo  che 
ciaschuno  afferma  perchc  fu  cliosa  quasi  invisibik  si  cacciiij  adossa  a 
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attacked  Lorenzo,  but  uuly  nounded  hini  slijfhtly.  While 
his  servants  and  some  youths  warded  off  further  blows  with 
their  cloaks,  he  fled  into  the  old  sacristy,  and  its  bronze  door 
was  fastened  at  once  by  Angelo  PoHziano.* 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  iDomeut,  Very  few  persons 
could  see  exactly  what  took  place.  This,  and  the  horror 
which  paralysed  the  senses  of  the  immediate  witnesses, 
accounts  for  the  many  variations  in  the  details  which  have 
reached  us.  Those  who  were  at  a  little  distance  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on,  and  many  thought  that  the  dome 
of  the  Cathedral  was  about  to  fall  in.f 

Satviati's  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  Signonal 
Palace  was  equally  a  failure,  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi's  cry  of 
liberty  met  with  no  response,  while  the  people  rose  on  alt 


Giuliano  et  con  una  coltelta  I!  meni  nel  fiancho  dicendo  :  hai  traditore. 
Giulbno  ispaurico  5\  mnsse  per  voler&i  aiutare  et  retomarne  et  nntoppb 
in  Francesco  che  medisimamente  EL  menii  un  altro  colpo  od  petta 
II  perche  discostatosi  Giuliano  qualche  cinquanta  pass!  dal  pnmo 
luogho  dove  fu  feiito  casci  In  Wrra  el  Francesco  addossoli  (ante  ferite 
li  dette  che  lo  lascib  tnorto.  Similmente  trasseno  fuori  Tanni  alcuni 
famigli  di  Francesco  intomo  a  Giuliano  ;  In  nella  barufTa  ferirano 
Francesco  in  una  gamba  et  gravemenle,"  PAktNTi,  f.  ii.  (National 
Library,  Florence.)  Machiavelli's  assertion,  repeated  by  ReumONT,  I., 
2S8,  md  ed,,  that  Francesco  wounded  himself,  is  therefore  erroneous ; 
see  also  Perrens,  386,  N.  2. 

•  See,  besides  the  authorities  cited  above  and  in  Perrens,  387, 
the  detailed  account  of  the  attack  on  Lorcnio  in  the  ""Reports  of  Doo 
AJbeninvs  (Gon»ga  Archives),  and  of  the  Milanese  Ambassadors. 
(State  Archives,  Milan-)     Appendiic,  N.  57  and  S*- 

+  POLITIANUS,  Op.,  639.  See  also  Strozzi's  description  {/oc.  eit^ 
56},  and  Fakenti,  who  ivrites  *"Fatto  questo  la  confu&ione  fu  grande 
tra  cittadini  che  si  trovavano  nella  chiesa,  Chi  si  fuggi  di  chiesa  e 
corse  a  casa  *ua,  cbi  per  paum  si  noscosse  nella  calonica  di  S,  Reparaia, 
chi  nelle  Case  vicine,  chi  ando  per  ]'an»e  et  tomA  in  chiesa  in  difea 
di  Lorenno,  chi  pure  vi  si  rimase  senza  suspetto  per  veder  le  cose  dove 
restavano  et  chi  prese  un  partito  e  chi  un  ahro." 
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sides  to  that  of  "Palle"(the  balls  in  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Medici).  The  slaughter  of  the  guilty  at  once  began. 
Archbishop  Salviati,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew  Jacopo 
Bracciolini,  with  Francesco  de'  Pazzi,  were  all  hung  up 
together  from  the  window-bars  of  the  Signorial  Palace. 
Then  the  ropes  were  cut,  so  that  the  bodfes  fell  amidst  the 
crowd*  where  they  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  severed 
heads  and  limbs  borne  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
All  who  were  supposed  to  be  enemies  of  the  Medici, 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  were  butchered.f  The  two 
assassins  who  had  fallen  upon  Lorenzo  had  their  noses  and 
ears  cut  off  before  they  were  killed. 

Motitesecco  was  seized  on  the  1st,  and  beheaded  on  the 
4th,  May.  Neither  his  withdrawal  at  the  last  moment,  nor 
the  disclosures  which  he  made  in  regard  to  the  ramifications 
of  the  conspiracy,  availed  to  mitigate  his  sentence.^  His 
statements  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  their  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  participation  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  the 
events  of  the  26th  April.  "  It  is  certain  that  he  desired 
that  the  Medici  should  be  overthrown  by  force.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  he  can  have  known  nothing  beforehand 
of  the  details  of  the  attempted  assassination,  for  these  were 
only  arranged  in  haste  on  the  very  morning  of  the  deed, 
when  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  abandon  the  plan  of 
murdering  the  brothers  at  a  banquet."  | 

The  further  question,  whether  Sixtus  IV.  approved  of  the 
murderous  intention  of  the  conspirators,  must  be  answered 


*  See  the  Milanese  Ambassadors'  *Report  of  the  aSch  April,  147S,  in 
Appendix,  N.  57.    State  Archives,  Milan. 

t  LanDUCC],  J9;  POLITIANUS,  Op.,  640 ;  ReUMONT,  Lorenzo,  L, 
391  jffy.,  and  cd. ;  PehRENS,  39I  jcy. 

t  Ferrens,  393. 

g  H.  HuFFEK  in  the  Alig.  Ztg.,  1875,  p.  1010,  indirectly  against 
Ranke,  Papste,  I.,  31,  6th  ed. 
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in  the  negative.     Had  this  been  the  case,  "  Montesecco, 

whose  interest  it  was  to  make  the  least  of  his  own  share 
in  the  crime,  would  scarcely  have  concealed  the  fact.  His 
depositions  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  truth ;  they  have 
Sometimes  been  taken  in  their  obvious  sense,  and  sometimes 
arbitrarily  interpreted.  In  face  of  such  evidence,  to  cors- 
tinue  to  make  the  Pope  an  abettor  in  the  murder  is  worse 
now  than  it  was  400  years  ago."  * 

It  is,  however,  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  Pope  should 
play  any  part  in  the  history  of  a  conspiracy.  Lorenzo  had 
given  Sixtus  IV.  good  ground  for  a  declaration  of  war; 
the  principle  of  self-preservation  demanded  active  measures 
for  future  security,  and  amongst  them,  the  overthrow  of  this 
malignant  enemy;  but  open  warfare  would  certainly  have 
been  more  worthy  of  a  Pontiff  than  participation  in  a 
political  plot,  even  had  it  involved  no  bloodshed. 


*  Opinioii  of  KeUMONT,  Lorenzo,  1.,  292,  2nd  ed.,  see  13.,  456,  ;nd 
ed. ;  and  Creighton,  III.,  75,  in  regard  to  the  credibiliiy  of  Monte- 
secco's  sutements,  which  have  been  well  described  as  an  honourable, 
soldierly  avowal.  See  also  HEFEi-E-HERGEWBuTriER,  VHI.,  214, 
N.  2,  against  Bro&CH,  Julius  II.,  p.  10. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Tuscan  War.— French  Imtervention  in  Favour  or 
THE  Florentines. — Relations  of  Louis  XI.  with  the 
Holy  See.— The  Pope's  Reconciliation  with  Florence, 


An  unsuccessful  conspiracy  always  strengthens  the  power 
against  which  it  has  been  directed.  Lorenzo,  who  shewed 
admirable  skill  and  tact  in  making  the  most  of  his  advan- 
tage, now  rose  to  absolute  power  in  Florence.  "  Even  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  heartily  opposed  to  him,  from 
Republican  convictions,  came  over  to  hjs  side.  The 
baseness  of  this  attack  on  his  life,  to  which  was  added  the 
abuse  of  the  sacred  place  and  the  most  solemn  act  of 
worship,  and  the  presence  of  a  Cardinal,  had  called  forth 
the  greatest  indignation."*  Immediately  after  the  failure 
of  the  plot,  thi.s  anger  found  vent  in  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Medici  ;  and,  as  lime 
went  on,  far  too  much  license  was  permitted  to  the  mob. 
Twenty-three  days  after  the  events  boys  were  allowed  to 
drag  the  half-clad  corpse  of  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  through  the 
streets,  and  fling  it,  with  ghastly  jibes,  into  the  Amaf 
Cruel  reprisals  continued  even  into  the  year  14S0 :  a  well- 
informed  contemporary  doubts  the  guilt  of  those  then 
sentenced.  Renato  de'  Pazzi,  a  peaceful  man,  devoted  to 
study,  who  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  conspiracy, 

*  FRANtZ,  2iJ. 

t  LanuucCI'3  descriptigp  of  (hlS   scene  (Diario,    21-3}    makes  one 
shudder. 
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was  certainly  innocent.  Nevertheless,  he  was  executed.* 
Bandini  weis  pursued  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Sultan 
gave  him  up  to  Lorenzo.  This  circumstance,  and,  in  a  yet 
greater  degree,  the  letters  of  condolence  which  he  received 
from  all  sides,  frum  Princes  and  Republics,  Statesmen  and 
Cardinals,  helped  to  make  him  haughtier  than  ever."f" 

Many  ecclesiastics  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
conspiracy  were  also  executed.^  The  Archbishop  of  Fisa 
was  brutally  scourged,  without  trial  of  any  sort,  and 
Cardinal  Kafaello  Sansoni-Riario,  although  perfectly  inno- 
cent, was  imprisoned.  These  things  greatly  angered  Sixtus 
IV.  Si^ismondo  de'  Conti  thus  describes  his  feelings 
when  the  tidings  first  arrived  from  Florence.  "The  Pope 
expressed  his  horror  at  the  crime,  in  which  the  conspirators 
had  added  sacrilege  to  murder.  He  was  also  deeply  grieved 
at  the  danger  of  Cardinal  San.soni,  the  disgraceful  slaughter 
of  innocent  priests,  and  the  ignominious  death  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. He  saw  that  a  serious  indignity  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  Church.  This  latter  point  was  specially  distressing 
to  him,  because  it  made    peace   impossible,  for  it  would 

*  Reumont,  Loremn,  I.,  292,  2nd  ed.  PerreNS,  396,  agrees  with 
Reymont  in  saying  that  the  vpnye-ance  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  was 
quite  unparalleled  ;  see  alsn  p.  jgi,  where  Pcrrens  speaks  of  an  argif 
de  vengianie^nnA  VILLARI,  Mac  hi  a  veil),  1.,  41- 

t  In  ihe  State  .Archives,  Florence,  X.-II.-25,  we  find  *LeMers  of 
condolence  from  Lucca,  Perugi.1,  and  Venice,  and  ails^o  from  Cardinal 
d'EstuuteviUe.  The  last  of  these  ^Letters  is  dated  Rome,  1478,  Apnl 
28j  and  contains  the  following  words:  •"Per  I'ajitiqiia  aflectione  et 
singulare  amore  che  havemo  portaio  et  portiamo  a  quetla  E.S.  ban 
sanza  giande  dolore  et  despiacerc  de  animo  ha^-emo  intesa  questa 
matina  la  novita  che  li  e  stata  et  dallo  altro  canto  intcso  el  buoa 
fine  per  la  V,  tranquiltita  et  pace  che  c  s&guito  secufido  el  dolendo 
caso ;  habiamo  rirtgraziato  dio,"  Slc,  Spolcto  also  condoled  with  the 
Florentines  ;  see  Sansi,  Storia,  Jio,  and  Doc.  46. 

X  SiGlSMONDO  DE"  CONTI,  1.,  24. 
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be  a  dangerous  example  for  the  future,  if  those  who  had  so 
gravely  infringed  her  rights  were  to  be  left  unpunished."* 
Accordingly,  Sixtus  IV.  claimed  satisfaction  from  the 
Florentines  for  their  violations  of  ecclesiastical  immunities, 
and  also  demanded  the  liberation  of  Cardinal  Sansoni,  and 
the  bailishiiient  of  Lorenzo. 

The  first  two  demands  were  undoubtedly  just.  Donato 
Acciaiuoli,  the  Florentine  Ambassador  in  Rome,  though 
he  had  been  deeply  affronted  by  Riario.f  strongly  advised 
his  Government  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  they  had 
made  in  writing  to  release  the  unoffending  Cardinal. 
Florence,  he  obser\'ed,  gained  nothing  by  his  detention, 
and  the  refusal  to  comply  with  the  righteous  request  of  the 
Pope  must  lead  to  serious  danger.  But  "  the  reasonable 
representations  of  their  trusty  servant,"  and  Ferrante's 
warning  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,J  were  alike  unheeded. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Cardinal  should  for  the  time  be 
retained  in  captivity,  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  the 
Florentines  in  Rome.§  On  the  24th  May,  Sixtus  IV.  sent 
the  Bishop  of  Perugia  to  the  city  with  a  letter  from  the 
Cardinal-Camerlengo  to  Lorenzo,  informing  him  that  a 
commission  was  already  appointed  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings against  the   Republic,  unless  the  Cardinal  was 

*  SicmsMONDO  De'  CONTl,  L,  25  ;  see  iNd.,  39,  Sixtus  IV.'s  circular 
leUen  In  1476  the  Pope  had  remonstrated  against  Che  practice,  which 
prevailed  in  England  and  Wales,  of  aunimoning  clerics  to  appear 
before  secular  judges,  as  a  breach  of  ecciesiastica!  (aw,  Kardouin, 
CoftC^  IX.,  1496^(7.;  ROSCOVANY,  Monum.,  I.,  115-17;  WiLKINS, 
lll.j  609-10 ;  Mon.  Acad.  Oxon^  I.,  348  seg. 

t  Sixtus  IV.  maintained  that  this  had  occurred  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  regretted  the  incident ;  see  Vespasiano  da  Bisticci  iJi 
Mai,  I.,  451. 

X  BusER,  Lorenio,  37  ;  Frantz,  21S. 

§  See  *Letter  from  the  Milanese  Ambassadors,  dated  Florence, 
147S,   Maj*  30.     Ambroaian  Library', 
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at  once  set  free,  Venice  also  advised  the  Florentines  not 
to  give  their  enemies  just  cause  of  complaint  by  keeping 
Sansoni  in  prison,*  All,  however,  was  in  vain  ;  although 
there  had  been  ample  tinoe  to  establish  the  innocence  of 
the  young  Prelate,  they  would  not  hurry  themselves,  and 
matters  daily  grew  worscf 

Sixtus  IV.  was  at  last  weary  of  waiting.  He  "would, 
no  doubt,  have  preferred  a  reconciliation  with  Florence, 
but  that  had  been  rendered  impossible."  J  Accordingly, 
on  the  1st  June,  fully  four  weeks  after  the  tragedy, 
and^  therefore,  when  the  excitement  of  the  first  moment 
had  subsided,  he  issued  a  Bull  excommunicatLng  Lorenzo 
and  his  adherents.  The  Bull  began  by  enumerating  the 
whole  series  of  Florentine  offences  :  the  protection  aflbrded 
to  the  Pope's  enemies,  the  attack  on  the  Papal  territory^ 
the  hindrances  placed  in  the  way  of  those  who  were  going 
to  Rome,  and  the  detention  of  convoys  carrying  provisions 
to  the  Court  there,  finally  their  treatment  of  Francesco 
Salviati.  Passing  on  to  the  events  which  had  succeeded 
the  conspiracy,  Sixtus  IV.  declared  that  the  vengeance 
taken  in  the  form  of  executions  and  banishments  had  been 
cruel  and  excessive.  Lorenzo,  the  Gonfaloniere,  and  the 
Prior  in  their  mad  fury,  and  by  the  instigation  of  the  de\nt, 
had  even  laid  hands  on  ecclesiastics.  They  had  hanged 
the  Archbishop  at  the  window  of  the  Palace  in  the  sight 
of  the  crowd,  and,  cutting  the  rope,  allowed  the  corpse  to 
fall  down  into  the  street.  Other  innocent  clerics,  of  whom 
sume  belonged  to  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Sansoni,  had  also 
suffered  death.  Finally,  although  the  Bishap  of  Perugia 
had  been  sent  as  Legate  to  apply,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope,  for  the  release  of  the   Cardinal,  he   had   not  been 

*    ROMANIN,  IV.,  390  ;   FraNTZ,  3lg. 

t  Reumont,  Loreaio,  i.,  299,  2nd  ed. 
X  ReUmont,  /&c.  cU.,  300. 
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released.  On  account  uf  these  crimes,  the  sentence  of  the 
greater  Excommunication  was  pronounced  against  Lorenzo 
and  the  other  functionaries,  and.  Jn  the  ev'ent  of  these 
guilty  persons  not  being  delivered  up,  the  ciU'  would  be  laid 
under  an  Interdict  and  its  Arch  (episcopal  dignity  cancelled.* 

In  spite  of  the  severity  of  this  Bull  the  Cardinal  was 
still  kept  in  prison,  though  the  rigour  of  his  captivity 
was  somewhat  mitigated.  Its  character  may  be  gathered 
from  the  description  a  Sienese  chronicler  gives  of  his 
appearance  when  he  was  at  length  set  free.  "  On  the  13th 
June,"  says  Allegro  Allegretti,  "Cardinal  Sanson i-Riario 
came  to  Siena,  more  dead  than  alive  from  the  terror  he 
had  endured,  and  still  feeling  as  if  the  rofie  were  about 
his  neck."t 

On  the  20th  June  the  Cardinal  arrived  in  Rome.  The 
deadly  pallor  of  his  face  bore  witness  to  the  torments  he 
had  undergone,  and  this  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.J 
Francesco  Gonzaga  had  left  the  City  two  days  previously 
for  Bologna,  where  the  friendship  of  the  Bentivt^li  with 
the  Medici  awakened  some  anxiety.  The  instructions 
given  to  Gonz^a  betray  the  Pope's  "  uneasiness^  and  his 
coni!ciou$ness  of  the  bad  impression  produced  by  Florentine 
events/'     They  also  shew  that  there  had  been  a  possibility 


*'  Bull,  "  Iniquit&lis  filius  et  pefditionis  alumnus.  Laurcntius  de 
MediciSi"  in  RAVNALDUS,  ad  an.  1478,  N.  4  seg.,  and  Fabronius, 
n.,  121  jj*f.  See  Frantz,  321  se^. ;  HEFELE-HERCENRiiTHER,  Vin., 
216  :  and  L'^pmocS,  444. 

t  Allegretti,  784,  who  also  says  that  the  Cardinal  had  been 
repeatedly  threatened  with  hanging'.  In  regard  to  Sansoni's  Letter 
to  the  Pope,  "which  was  apparently  dictated"  (ReuhONT,  L,  399), 
see  the  excellent  observation  of  Cjpolla,  sS6. 

J  ^Acta  Consist.,  f,  55,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.  Accord- 
ing lo  the  same  authority,  the  ceremony  of  opening  Clie  Cardinal's 
mouth  \ras  performed  on  the  22nd  June,  and  on  the  26th  he  went 
as  Legate  To  Penigia. 
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of  reconciliation ;  for,  after  exhorting  the  Bolognese  to 
be  faithful,  Sixtus  IV.  observes,  "  We  have  not  taken  it  ill, 
nor  do  we  blame  our  people  for  their  friendliness  towards 
the  Florentines  when  the  tidings  of  these  disturbances 
fii-st  reached  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  approved  of  this 
manifestation  of  sympathy  with  their  neighbours,  as  the 
Republic  had  as  yet  done  nothing  against  the  Church,  and 
we  ourselves  wrote  to  Florence  to  express  our  regret  at 
the  occurrence.  But,  now  that  they  have  committed  such 
shameful  outrages  on  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  have 
incurred  the  censures  of  the  Church  for  their  persistent 
violations  of  her  rights,  the  Bologtiese  can  no  longer  in 
honour  continue  to  stand  by  them.  Such  a  course  would 
constitute  an  attack  upon  us,  and  ivould  not  assist 
them."* 

The  long-deferred,  but  practically  inevitable,  release  of 
the  Cardinal,  whose  innocence  could  not  be  denied,  was  the 
only  concession  made  by  Florence  to  the  Pope,  The  Ex- 
communication was  despised  ;  the  Interdict,!  pronounced 
on  the  2oth  June,  was  disregarded  ;  and  the  alliance  of 
other  Powers,  especially  that  of  France,  was  sought 
Memorandums,  couched  in  violent  language,  and  evading 
any  real  answer  to  the  very  definite  charges  made  by  the 
Pope,  I  threats  of  a  Schism,  and  preparations  for  war 
were  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  by  the  once  pious  and 
fastidiously   refined    Florentines    to   the    exhortations    of 

*  Reumont,  1.,  303,  2nd  ed.  The  copy  here  used  of  ihe  'Inslructio 
pro  R-  Card.  Manluaiio  in  the  Cod.  Capponi,  XXII.  (now  in  the 
National  Library  at  Florence),  b  without  date:  the  date  may,  how- 
ever, be  gathered  from  the  statement  in  the  *Acia  Consist,,  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican,  that  Gonzaga  started  on  the  iSth  June  00 
his  Mission  to  Bologna. 

t  See  RaYNALDUS,  ad  an.  1478,  N.  U-tJ- 

J  See  Frantz,  228  seg.,  and  Reumont,  I.,  318,  2nd  ed. 
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Sixtus    IV.,  who  was    convinced   of   the  justice  of   his 
cause,* 

Although  the  Flurentine  Government  set  the  Excom- 
munication and  Interdict  at  naught  and  constrained  the 
clergy  to  perform  their  sacred  functions^  they  still  com- 
plained of  the  distress  which  these  censures  had  occasioned. 
The  document  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Synodus 
Florentina  "  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fanatically  anti- 
Roman  temper  of  the  party  of  the  Medici.  In  it  Sixtus 
IV.  is  called  "  the  adulterer's  minion  "  and  the  "  Vicar  of  the 
Devil."  He  is  loaded  with  accusations,  and  the  -hope  is 
expressed  that  God  may  deliver  His  people  from  false 
shepherds  who  come  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  are 
ravening  wolves.f 

♦  See,  ill  particular,  the  autograph  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  of 
251*1  Julj't  1478,  in  FabroniuSj  il.,  130-31. 

t  See  Hefele-HergenkOther,  VI  H.,  218^  and  Frantz,  242  seq. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  documeac 
Vnown  as  the  Synodus  Florentina,  and  published  in  Fabronhis,  II^ 
136  siq.,  for  the  original,  probably  in  ihe  handwritirtg  of  Gentile 
Becchi,  Bishop  of  Arezio,  is  preserved  in  the  Stale  Archives,  Florence 
(C,  Strozz.,  3S7).  The  further  question,  whether  the  Synodus  Flor. 
was  the  work  of  an  actual  and  formal  Conciabulum,  or  was  a  more  of 
less  individual  production  of  (jentile  Becchi^  has  been  treated  at  length 
by  FRaNTZ,  2yj  sfg.  This  conscientious  writer  believes  that,  "to  the 
shame  of  the  clergy  who  had  grown  up  under  the  Medici,"  we  must 
admit  "that  the  Council  was  realty  summoned,  and  asserted  the 
principles  of  the  Synodus  Flor."  Striking  as  are  Franti's  observations 
in  detail,  and  thoroughly  as  he  analyses  the  document,  bis  reasons  do 
not  seem  to  me,  nor  to  the  latest  biographer  of  Loremo  (Reumont,  I., 
318,  2nd  ed.),  sufRcienC  10  establish  his  conclusion.  Faeronius, 
DoUinger,  354:  Capponi,  li.,  3,85  ;  and  CreightON,  III.,  387,  are  of 
opinion  that  there  wag  no  3>'nod  ;  Hlfele-Hergenruther,  VUI., 
218  Jff?-,  and  ReUSCH,  II-,  969,  believe  tliat  there  was.,  The  lamented 
C.  Guasti  was  kind  enough,  at  my  request,  to  make  minute  inveslij^'a^ 
tions  regarding-  this  matter ;  but  neither  in  the  State  Archives,  nor 
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War  began  in  July.  Ferrante,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
gain  Siena,  espoused  the  Pope's  cause,  Lorenzo  looked  for 
support  to  Venice  and  Milan,  and  especially  to  Louis  XI.. 
King  of  France. 

The  relations  betweer^  thi^  monarch  and  Sixtus  IV,  had^ 
from  the  first,  been  precarious.  In  1473  he  had,  indeed, 
sent  an  Embassy  to  Rome*  to  do  homage,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  King  adhered  to  his  former  poHc>- 
of  holding  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  Council  over 
the  Pope'-s  head,  to  be  used  as  a  bait  or  a  rod  according 
to  circumstances.f  The  agreement  arrived  at  by  direct 
n^otiation  with  Rome,  in  the  summer  of  1472,  lasted  but 
a  short  time.  The  University  resisted  it  as  contrarj-  to  the 
Basle  Decrees.  Although  LouisXL  ratified  the  Concordat  on 
the  31st  October,  1472,^  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  corittnued 
practically  in  force.^  The  Mission  of  the  Bishop  of  Vitcrbo 
to  France  made  no  change  in  the  state  of  affairsi.ll  In  the 
following  year  the  tension  between  France  and  Rome 
increa-sed.     At  the  French  Court  it  was  asserted  that  the 


those  of  the  Duomo  a(  Florence,  is  there  anj'  notice  of  this  supposed 
Synod  :  in  the  latter,  however,  the  expenses  incurred  on  such  an 
occasion  would  necessarily  appear,  yet  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found. 

*  Re^rding  the  recepljon  given  to  the  French  AmbaisaJors  in 
Rome,  see  LjUBiC,  /oc.  cit.,  12.  Cardinal  Goiiz^a  gave  ihem  a 
splendid  banquet.    See  Motta  in  Boltec.  si.  d.  Suiiz.,  VI.,  21. 

f  Reumont,  I.,  50=;,  3tid  ed.  See  Phillips,  III^  328  :  Kirchcn- 
lexikon,  II.,  754.  3nd  ed- ;  GUETtiE,  VIII.,  36;  Fierviu^  146-7: 
and  Legeav,  II.,  90. 

X  Charavav,  Sur  les  lettres  de  Louis  XL,  9  (Paris,  1S81)  ;  Picor, 
I.,  425  ;  and  FrERViLLE,  147. 

S   FlERVlLLE,  147  ;   BULAEUS,  V,,  70i  S^J. 

II  The  *Acta  Consist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  mcntioii 
d'Esloutcville's  notni  tint  ion  as  legalus  in  (iallias  on  the  12th  October, 
1472  ;   but  he  declined  the  appointment,  and  the  Bishop  of  Viterbo 

vr'ent  in  his  steiid.    See  Gincin'S  la  Sahra,  L,  3  ug. 
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creation  of  Cardinals  by  Sixtus  IV.  on  the  /th  May,  1473, 
was  simoniacal.  The  Pope  justified  himself  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  King  on  the  22nd  August,  1473.*  Loues' 
reply  h  a.  combination  of  reclamations  and  insults.  He 
angrily  complained  that  the  Pope  had  passed  over  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  had  proposed  for  the  purple, 
while  the  wishes  of  other  Princes  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. He  thought  that  he  deserved  better  treatment  than 
thiSj  after  having  abolished  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  his 
kingdom.  He  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  Almighty  God 
and  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ! 

At  the  end  of  1474  Sixtus  IV.  had  remonstrated  with 
the  King  about  his  breach  of  the  treaty  of  I472.f  Louis 
answered  by  issuing  an  Ordinance  on  the  Sth  January, 
1475,"  for  the  protection  of  Galilean  liberties,"  making  the 
Royal  Placet  necessary  for  the  publication  of  all  Papal 
Decrees.^  Measures  of  a  more  hostile  character  soon 
followed.  The  King  began  to  agitate  for  the  holding  of  a. 
General  Council,  in  which  the  "Church  might  be  refurmedv" 
and  "a  lawful  Pope  elected  in  the  place  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
had  obtained  his  elevation  by  simony."  Secret  Despatches, 
taken  from  a  Hungarian  Envoy,  shew  that  Louis  was 
seeking  to  win  over  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  this  scheme. 
The  King  of  Hungary,  upon  this,  represented  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  that  he  and  the  King  of  Naples  thought 
that  the  only  way  of  counteracting  these  manceuvrea  was 
for  the  Pope  himself  at  once  to  summon  a  Council.     He 


*  t  found  in  the  State  Archives  of  Milan  a  contemporary  copy  of 
ihis  hiilieno  unknown  '•Document,  and  will  publish  it  elsewhere, 
logether  with  the  *Answer  of  xlie  ?'retich  King.  GuETXtE,  VIII.,  38, 
may  be  corrected  by  reference  to  these  documents. 

t  D'ACHERV,  Spicil.,  III.,  S44  K^.  (Paris,  r723). 

t  See  Archiv  fiir  Kirchenrechi,  XVJIl.,  170;  and  Daunon, 
11.,  263- 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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had  obtained  the  consent  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  urged  the  Duke 

to  join  them.* 

Tn  January-,  1476,  Louis  XL  issued  a  decree  convening 
an  Assembly  of  the  French  Church  at  Lyons.t  Thus,  the 
Council  so  much  dreaded  in  Rome  threatened  to  assume 
a  tangible  form-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mission 
of  the  Legate,  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  to  France  was  con- 
nected with  this  movement.;  His  presence  there  u-as  also 
rendered  desirable  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Avignon, §  of 
which  city  Giuliano  was  Archbishop;  to  this  dignity  was 
now  added  that  of  Papal  Legate.|l  Louis  XL,  uho  was  by 
no  means  favourably  disposed  towards  the  CardinaK*i  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  have  the  former  Legate.  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  reappointed.  A  violent  dispute  ensued^  in 
which  it  seemed  probable  that  Avignon  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  Holy  See.     At  last  the  dil^culty  was   settled 


*  Drovsen,  ti.,  I,  301 J  Segesseh,  Bciiehtingen  der  Schwe'uer 
zu  Match.  Corv-inus,  72  se^.  (Luzem,  1S60);  Rausch.  14S  sf^.; 
Menzel-SchuephakE,  Ceschichte  von  N^sau,  V.,  424  (Wiesbaden, 
1879),  doubts,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  whether  this  a|fitation  for 
a  Council  was  serious. 

t  GiNciNs  LA  Sark.\,  I.,  2S5,  see  321, 

J  Allliough  this  Mission  of  (liullano's  (see  next  pa^e,  nole  *")  rs 
mentioned  in  universally  accessible  publicatJQns,  BkOSCH,  in  his  Mono- 
graph, 7-9,  knows  nothing  of  it  I  ScHmARsOW,  no,  ha$  already  ob- 
served thai,  in  consequence  of  this  gross  ignorance,  Brosch  "uJces 
upon  himself  10  sugi^est  that  the  Cardinal  Legate  may  at  this  time 
have  fallen  under  the  Pope's  displeasure."  We  have  here  a  charac- 
teristic example  of  this  ivritcr's  want  of  circumi^petiion,  and  of  his 
jnania  for  hazarding  injurious  conjectures  on  every  occasion. 

§  <^iuliano  left  Ronje  on  the  iQlh  February,  1476,  as  Cardiual 
'Goniiaga  and  J.  P.  Arrivabetie  concur  in  stating  in  their  *Lctter5, 
dated  Koine^  1476,  February  20.  (Gunzaga  Archives,  Mantua.)  Sec 
also  the  Brief  of  the  24th  February  in  MaRteNK,  U,,  1528, 

II  FANTONI,  1.,  34> 

1  See  LACEBt  Corze,  Sg  ;  Martenf,  ll.,  r503-4. 
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by  the  elevation  of  Charles  of  Bourbon  to  the  purple.* 
Giuliajio  founded  a  College  in  Avignon  for  poor  students, 
and  was  received  with  great  honour  in  Rome  when  he 
returned  in  the  autumn.  In  the  difficult  negotiations  with 
the  French  monarch,  he  received  much  assistance  from  his 
skilful  judicia!  adviser,  Giovanni  Cerretani.f 

In  March,  1476,  while  Giuliano  was  still  in  France,  a 
letter  from  Louis  XI.  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  St.  Peter's, 
commanding  all  Cardinals.  Prelates,  and  Bishops  of  his 
kingdom  to  appear  at  Lyon^  on  the  ist  May,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  assembling  of  a  General  Ccundl.J  In  the  latter 
part  of  April  a  French  Embassy  presented  to  the  Pope 
the  strange  request  that  he  would  consent  that  a  Council 
should  be  held  at  LyonSf  and  would  be  present  there  in 
person  1  Katurally,  this  request  was  not  granted.§  For  a 
considerable  time  it  was  reported  that  the  Pope,  in  order  to 
be  beforehand  with  the  opposition,  would  himself  summon 
a  General  Council  to  meet  in  Rome.||  In  the  end,  neither 
Assembly  came  to  anything. 

*  Besides  FaNTONI,  loc  (it.,  see,  regBrdlng  Giuliano's  Mission  to 
France,  GlNClNS  IJ^  Sarra,  II.,  33  ieg.,  97,  131,  rSj  ;  N.  DELLA. 
TUCCIA,  413;  Knebel,  11.,  429;  AMMANATl,  Epist.  (FrankfoTt 
edition),  ep.  S77  and  836;  MartJine,  II.,  1529,  [547;  Schmarsow, 
log-io;  Reumokt,  Lorenzo,  I.,  305,  and  ed. ;  Frjedberg,  II.,  477; 
CHARPENKE,  Hist.  deS  rtfLinions  temp.  d'Avignon,  I.,  10  (Paris,  1886). 

t  PalMERIUS,  259.  According  to  the  *Acta  Consist,  of  the  Secrret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican,  Giuliano  reached  Foligno  on  his  homeward 
journey  on  the  4th  Oct^  '476?  "  «bi  papa  cum  curia  sua  tunc  residebat" 
This  dale  was  hitherto  unknown. 

I  KnebeL'S  Tagebuch,  U,,  39J-2  ;  RaUSCH,  rjo.  See  also 
Martene,  IL,  1535,  and  the  **]3e5patch  of  J,  P.  Arrivabcne,  dated 
Rome,  1476,  May  t4.     Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

§  Si-^tus  IV.  explained  his  reasons  in  a  **Brief  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  dated  Roine,  U7^  April  2r.  (StaCe  Archives  at  Milan.)  .^ 
similar  *Brief  to  Ercole  d'Este  is  in  the  State  Archives,  Modena. 

II  See  Knehel^s  Tagebach.  II.,  408  \  also  405  and  406. 
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Trusting  in  the  schismatical  tendencies  of  Louis  XI., 
Lorenzo  had,  on  the  2iid  May,  1478,  begged  him  to  interfere 
in  the  contest  between  Florence  and  Rome,  and  a  little 
later  had  recommended  that  the  usual  means  of  intimida- 
tion, the  proposal  to  hold  a  Council,  should  be  employed.* 
Louis  XI.  did  not  need  much  persuasion.  "The  King." 
writes  a  contemporaty  Ambassador,  "  has  long  cherished 
the  plan  of  bringing  about  a  schism  in  the  Church.  That 
which  has  taken  place  in  Florence  has  furnished  him  with 
an  excellent  pretext  He  is,  therefore,  sending  Philippe  dc 
Commines  to  Turin,  Milan,  and  Florence.  Commines  will 
not  go  to  Venice,  the  King  being  persuaded  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  dose  alliance  existing  between  him  and 
the  Signoria,  the  intimation  of  his  wishes  by  a  simple  letter 
will  sijffice."f 

Sixtus  IV,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  cast  down  by  the 
threats  of  the  French  King.  On  the  nth  July  an  outbreak 
of  the  Plague  obliged  him  to  betake  himself  to  Bracciano,! 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  representatives  of  Venice, 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Ferrara,  together  with  two  new  French 
Envoys,     On  the  ist  August  all  the  Envoys  met  together 


*  BUSER,  Beiiehungen,  193-4,  Sm  DesjardiNS,  Polit.  de  Louis 
XI.,  a9,iiid  N^DciaL,  ]?!  Stq. 

t  Despatch  <ii  the  Mif^iese  Ambassador  nf  the  i6th  June,  ■478,  in 
Kerwn  de  Lettenhove;  I.,  173  leq.  See  FraNTZ,  261,  and 
Hefele-HerGENH OTHER,  Vltl.,  220.  Nolhin^,  unfortunately,  is 
known  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Pope  carried  on  by  Commines ; 
even  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Rome  has  not  been  exactly  ascertaiaed : 
see  Reumont,  I.,  31a,  2nd  ed. 

X  *Acta  Consist,,  f-ss,  Secret  Archives  of  Che  Vatican.  We  leam 
from  ihis  authority  that  Sixtus  IV.  did  not  return  W  Rome  until  the 
17th  Septerriber.  Hefele-Hergenkother,  VEU.,  223,  is,  accordingly, 
mistalcen.  The  Plague,  as  J,  P.  Arrivabenc  in  a  *De5palch.  dated 
Rome,  147S,  May  24,  declares,  had  broken  out  in  May.  Goniaga 
Archives,  Mantua. 
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in  the  Castle  of  the  Orsini,  and  declared  that  the  conduct 
of  Sixtus  IV.  towards  Florence  and  towards  Lorenzo  was 
a  scandal  to  Christendom,  because  it  hindered  the  Turkish 
war.  Repeated  requests  for  the  removal  of  the  censures 
had  been  made  to  him  without  any  effect.  For  this  reason, 
and  also  because  all  countries,  chiefly  through  the  faults 
of  their  rulers,  needed  thorough  reform,  they  demanded 
the  assembly  of  a  Council  In  France.*  On  the  16th 
August  Louis  XI.  strictly  forbade  the  transmission  of  any 
money  to  Rome.  In  September  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
magnates  of  France  met  at  Orleans.  They  left  it  to  the 
King's  choice,  "either  in  the  following  year  to  summon  a 
National  Council  at  Lyons,  or  to  prevail  on  the  Pope  to 
hold  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  Louis  XL  deemed  it  best 
to  attempt  the  latter  alternative.''^ 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  1478,  Sixtus  IV.,  with  the 
object  of  counteracting  French  intervention  in  the  contest 
with  Florence,  as  well  as  the  schismatic  tendencies  of  Louis 
XI.  and  his  Italian  allies,  sent  two  Nuncios  to  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.,  requesting^  his  mediation  and  assistance.^ 


•  The  ■'DtKyment  drawn  v.p  on  this  txcasion,  which  G  RECJOROVJUS, 
VII. I  146,  3rd  ed.,  was  the  first  lo  point  out,  is  in  the  Stale  Archives, 
Florence,  Atli  publ^  CLXl.  It  begins  with  the  words;  "In  nomine, 
&C.,  I  Aug.,  T478.  Cum  Sixtus  IV.  injust^"  &c,  and  concludes  as 
follows :  "Acta  facta  et  gesta  fuenint  predicU  omnia  et  singula  supni- 
scripta  Biachiani  Sutrin.  dioc  terrar,  {'HKf  territ.,  as  Gregorovius  reads) 
dom.  Neapoleonis  de  Ureinis  et  in  palatio  sive  fortitio  dicti  oppidi 
Brachiani,"  The  French  Envoys  were  Tristaniis  comes  Claiainoniis 
and  Tiabriel  Vives.  Regarding  the  unjust  accusations  made  by  the 
King,  see  FranTZ,  261  se^.  On  the  5th  Aug.,  147S,  entrance  into 
France  was  denied  "Ji  ung  nomm^  Herqsm?  RLaire,  homme  de  bas 

lieu,"  *C.  ;  sec  BASIN -guiCHERAT,  111.,  67. 

t  ReUWONT,  Lorenzo,  I.,  337,  2nd  ed. ;  GuetTRE,  VIIl.,  40  se^.; 
LegeaVj  II.,  318  ;  BU5ER,  Beiiehungen,  47S  ;  Perrens,  413. 

X  SJxtus  IV.  had  already  written  to  the  Emperor  about  Lorenzo  on 
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The  Ambassadors  of  the  King  of  France  reached  Rome 
in  January,  I479,  and  at  once  presented  a  memorial  desiring 
the  assembling  of  a  General  Council.  Sixtus  IV.  replied 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  such  a  measure  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  it  plain  that 
the  Pope  presides  fn  an  CEcumenical  Council,  and  that  to 
him  belongs  the  right  to  summon  it.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Prelates,  who  are  all  bound  to  maintain  the  liberty  of 
the  Church,  would  sit  in  it.  No  one  of  them  would  say 
that  Lorenzo  had  the  right  to  cause  the  Archbishop  of 
Pisa  to  be  ignominiously  executed.  All  would  rather  be 
of  opinion  that  he  ought  first  tn  have  been  sentenced  by  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Ko  Council  could  be  called  without 
the  consent  of  the  Emperor  and  the  other  Princes.  The 
.'iummoning  of  such  an  As,sembly  belongs  to  the  Pope,  and 
he  would  take  council  with  the  Cardinals  on  the  subject 
Sixtus  IV.  went  on  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  Louis  XI.  As  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  he 
said,  either  it  was  a  just  measure,  in  which  case  the  King 
ought  not  to  have  revoked  it,  or  an  unjust  one,  in  which 
case  he  ought  not  to  think  of  reviving'  it.  In  recalling  the 
Prelates  from  Rome,  he  had  done  wrong:  their  Superior  is 
the  Pope.  The  King  would  do  better  to  lead  Lorenzo  t» 
acknowledge  his  errors,  and  to  persuade  him  to  make  fitting 
atonement  ;  if  he  did  this^  he  would  obtain  pardon,  and  all 
else  would  be  easily  settled.  A  Papal  Ambassador  had, 
moreover,  been  sent  to  France,  and  would  be  able  to 
give  the  King  further  explanations.  Numerous  letters 
received  from  members  of  the  clergy  bear  witness  to  the 
indignation  that  would  be  felt  if  the  Pope  did  not  appear 

the  23rd  May,  and  again  on  the  6th  Aug.,  1478  ;  00  the  1st  December, 
he  informed  him  of  tht  arrival  of  L.  de  Agnellis;  a**  Mon.  Habsb^ 

451,  454.     The  *In5lniction  for  L.  de  Agnellis  and  A.  de  Gras-sis  are 
ia  Appendix,  N.  59.    Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 
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as  the  avenger  of  the  insults  offered  to  the  Church  in 
Florence.' 

On  [he  r5th  February  another  Consistory  was  held^  and 
the  Emperor's  Ambassadors,  who  had  meanwhile  arrived, 
took  part  in  iL  They  expressed  themselves  with  decision 
regarding  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  and  did  not  think  a 
Council  necessary^  but  were  of  opinion  that  the  Pope  should 
deal  mercifully  with  the  Florentines,  and  conclude  a  peace, 
considering  the  present  danger  from  the  Turks. -f 

Most  of  the  Cardinals  also  desired  the  restoration  of 
peace,  but  Count  Girolamo  and  Ferrante  laboured  with  all 
their  might  against  it,  and  xvere  at  first  successful,J 

The  uncertain  attitude  of  Bologna  at  this  time  caused 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  Sixtus  IV.,  and  Cardinal  Gonzaga 
was  sent  there.§ 

•  Ravnaldus,  ad  M.  1478,  N,  lis^g.;  Feantz,  aSjif?. ;  Hefzle- 
Hehgenrother,  VIJI.,  334  st^. 

t  Hefele-Hercenrother,  VIII.,  227  seg-.;  GUETT^E,  VIII., 
41-2,  where  are  details  regarding  the  negotiations  which  followed. 
Desjardins,  PoHl  de  Louis  XI,,  31,  sees  the  mailer  completely  from 
the  French  King's  point  of  view,  and  believes  in  his  honourable  feeling 
for  Chris  ten  dum  ! 

J  See  N.  DELLA  TucciA,  421,  and  in  Appendix,  N.  60  and  61, 
Pandolfini's  *Letters  of  the  loth  and  zsth  March,  1479.  State  Archives, 
Florence. 

^  See  *Ghirardacci,  St  di  Bologna,  /oc.  a'/,  (see  our  Vol.  II  I.,  p.  243), 
and  an  autograph  *•  Letter  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  Cardinal  Gonzaj^  dated  ex 
urbc  20  Martii,  I4?9  (Orig.  in  the  Episcopal  .'\rchives,  ManbUa),  frOm 
which  it  appears  that  Goniaga  was  also  to  go  to  Germany.  This 
Mission,  however,  came  to  nothing;  for  on  the  zist  April,  A.  tit  S, 
Sabine  card.  Montisregalis  [=Auxias  de  Podio]  was  a,ppointed  legatus 
de  latere  in  partibus  Alamanie  ;  he  set  off  on  the  17th  May.  (*Acta 
Consist,  f.  57,  Secret  Archives  of  th*  Vatican.)  On  the  last  day  of 
March  Sixtus  IV.  commanded  Card.  Gonxa^,  should  the  Bolognese 
continue  obstinate  in  their  disobedien<;e,  at  once  to  leave  the  city. 
*Bricf  of  this  day  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.    By  the  end  of  the 
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In  the  struggle  with  Florence,  things  at  last  seemed 
taking  a  more  favourable  turn,  for,  on  the  4th  Aprit, 
1479,  the  ecclesiastical  censures  were  suspended,  and  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  hostilities  proclaimed  by  the  Pope.* 
Emboldened  by  this  partial  success,  the  Florentines,  on 
the  28th  April,  rejected  the  terms  of  peace  then  proposed 
by  him.  In  order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Sixtus 
IVt,  on  the  27th  May  the  League,  through  the  Venetian 
Ambassador,  declared  that,  unless  within  a  period  of  eight 
days  he  should  agree  to  a  peace,  their  representatives 
should  be  inslructcd  to  leave  Rome.  Sixtus  IV'.  was 
justly  astounded  at  this  communication,  which  "was  tanta- 
mount to  a  refusal  to  make  any  concession  to  his  demands. 
The  limit  of  eight  days,  also,  was  an  insult,  since  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  him  to  conclude  a  peace  without 
the  consent  of  his  allies,  Naples  and  Siena,"f  On  iJie 
31st  May  the  Ambassadors  again  assembled  in  the  Pope's 
presence  for  further  negotiations.  Sixtus  IV.  caused  a 
long  statement  to  be  read,  shewing  that  he  had  tried 
every  possible  means  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  "The 
Venetian  Ambassador  replied  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
greatly  incensed  the  Pope,  by  dwelling  largely  on  the 
obnoxious  topic  of  the  Council."  When  the  French  Am- 
bassador, in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  in  accord  with 
the   League,  endeavoured   to  enter  a  protest  against  the 

year,  partly  through  the  conciliatory  action  of  the  Pope  (see  *Lciter 
of  Job.  Ang-elus  de  Talentis,  dated  Rome,  i479i  May  27,  Sute 
Archives,  Milan),  m:LCters  were  so  fa.r  settled  Chat  in  a  *Bnef^  dated 
Romfr,  1479,  Novetnber  lo,  Sixtus  was  able  to  praise  the  BoIogncK 
for  their  obedience.     State  Archives,  liologna. 

*  Sixtus  IV.  and  Giuliano  della  Rovere  lost  no  time  in  infonniag 
the  French  Ambassadors  of  the  fact.  See  in  Appendix,  N.  62  and 
63,  'Letters  of  the  6th  and  7th  April,  1479,  from  the  Milanese  State 
Archives. 

t  Hepele-Hercehroth&r,  VIII.,  231. 
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failure  of  the  negotiations,  Sixtus  IV.  brought  the  meeting 
to  a  close.  Soon  after  this  the  Envoys  of  the  League  left 
Rome,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  those  of  the  French 
King.* 

The  position  of  the  Florentines  grew  much  worse  in 
the  autumn."f  Discontent  was  more  and  more  openly 
expressed  ;  Lorenzo  was  told  to  his  face  that  the  city  was 
weary  of  war  and  needed  peace.  It  became  evident  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  assistance  from  Louis  XI,,  and  this 
conviction  had  a  great  effect  on  public  feeling.^ 

In  his  necessity  Lorenzo  boldly  resolved  to  go  himself 
as  a  suppliant  to  Naples  (6th  December,  1479)-  The  utter 
faithlessness  of  Ferrante  now  became  evident.  Regardless 
alike  of  the  alliance  concluded  with  the  Pope,  and  of  the 
loyalty  which  he  owed  to  his  suzerain,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  Ijetray  him.  The  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  the  result 
of  his  negotiations  with  Lorenzo  and  Lodovico  il  Moro, 
regarded  nothing  but  his  own  interests,  although  he  had 
but  recently  sworn  that  he  would  lose  ten  kingdoms  and 
his  crown  rather  than  let  Lorenzo  go  without  securing  the 
conditions  desired  by  Sixtus.|  The  Pope  bitterly  com- 
plained that  the  victory  which  had  been  in  his  hands  was 
filched  away,  as  it  were,  behind  his  back;  but,  that  no 
one  might  accuse  him  of  being  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  peace,  he  ratified  the  treaty,  stjpulatingf  however,  that 

*  BUSER,  Bejiehungen,  208-12,  and  Lorenio,  141  se^. ;  DESJARDINS, 
N^godations,  I.,  185-6;  Perrens,  426-7. 

+  The  Pope  was  at  this  time  more  than  Cvtr  resolved  on  the 
expulsion  sf  Lorenio  from  Florence  ;  see  the  *Briefs  of  the  ;oth  and 
22nd  Sept.,  I479i  w  Alfonso  of  Calabria  and  Federijio  of  Urbtno. 
State  Archives,  Milan. 

X  Frantz,  332  seq. 

§  Frantz,  35].  Regarding  Ferrantc's  artfulness  and  faithlessness, 
see  GOTHEIN,  32,  and  Svbel's  Hist.  Zeitschrift,  N.  F.,  XXI.,  365. 
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Lorenzo  should  come  in  person  to  Rome;  from  this  tii 
"the  Tuscan  war  lan^mshed.'^* 

Meanwhile  Otranto  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks,  and 
this  loss  did  more  than  anj-thing  else  to  turn  attention 
from  these  internal  disputes  to  the  dangers  in  the  East, 
and  to  remove  the  last  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
reconciliation.  "The  advantage  which  the  Florentines  de- 
rived from  the  altered  condition  of  aflfairs  was  so  manifest 
that  many  voice-'s  were  heard  which  accused  Lorenzo  ofj 
having  encouraged  the  Sultan  to  attack  Apulia,"t  Florenc 
decided  to  send  a  solemn  Embassy  to  Rome,  praying  fo 
the  removal  of  the  Interdict,  It  arrived  on  the  25thl 
November,  14S0,  and  the  negotiations  for  jjeace  were 
promptly  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  On  the  3rd 
December  the  Florentines  were  released  from  all  ecclesi- 
astical censures.! 

*  HEFELE-HERGENROTHER,  VIIL,  236;   GREGOROVIUS,  VIU  24) 
3rd  ed. 

t  Reumont,  Lorenio,  I.,  368,  2nd  ed, ;  Frank,  352. 

X  Particulars  of  the  ceremonies  and  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
given  by  Jacob.  Volaterranus,  113  j^y. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Turkish  Expeditions  against  Rhodes  and  Otbanto. — Resist- 
ance OFFERED  BY   SiXTUS    IV. — DeaTH  OK  SULTAN  MaHOMBT. 

— The  Pope's  repeatbd  attempts  at  a  Crusade. 


It  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Eastern 
conquerors  to  profit  by  the  quarrels  of  the  Western  Powers. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  iSth 
Centurj-  hfid  been  an  exceptionally  favourable  period  for 
the  Sultan.  Half  Europe  was  convulsed  with  wars,  and, 
from  J  47  8,  Rome,  hitherto  always  the  foremost  in  the 
defence  of  Christendom,  had  been  involved  in  an  unholy 
strug^gie,  with  the  result  that  for  a  time  Sixtus  IV.  did 
nothing  in  this  direction. 

From  1477  ^^^  outlook  in  the  East  had  grown  more 
and  more  gloomy.  "  In  May  of  that  year,  while  a  Turkish 
army  blockaded  Lepanto  and  Leucadia^  Achmed  Bey 
attacked  Kroja,  the  capital  of  Albania,  and,  on  the  iSth 
June,  1478,  this  stronghold  was  compelled  to  capitulate. 
Schabljak,  Alessio,  and  Drivasto  also  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  ;  only  Antivari  and  Scodra  continued  to  hold 
out  though  besieged."* 

Even  more  distressing'  than  these  losses  were  the  bar- 
barou.s  incursions  of  the  Turks  into  the  Austrian  Alpine 
Provinces.f  Friuli,   and    Upper    Italy,      The  Tuscan  war 

*  HERTZBERG,  Osmanen,  630.     See  Fallmeraver,  Albanes.  Ele- 
jnent,  103  seg.,aad  Makuscev,  Skven,  115. 
t  See  HUBER]  1 11^  334  sgg.f  where  are  also  detaits  regarding  the 
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deprived  the  Venetians  of  all  hope  of  assistance  from  their 
fellow-countrymen  ;  and  an  alarming  outbreak  of  the  Plague 
added  yet  more  to  their  discouragement  The  Signona 
took  the  momentous  resolution  of  abandoning  the  contest 
On  the  25th  Januar>',  1479,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Stamboy]  by  Giovanni  Dario,  the  Venetian  Commissioner. 
The  conditions  were  hard.  Not  only  Kroja  and  Scodra. 
the  Albanian  chieftains,  and  the  house  of  Tocco.  but  also 
even  Eubtea  and  Lemnos  were  abandoned  to  the  enemy; 
however,  the  trade  of  the  Republic  with  the  Levant  was 
preserved.*  From  this  moment  a  period  begins  during 
which  the  whole  policy  of  Venice  is  devoted  to  the  one 
object  of  maintaining  this  advantage."!" 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  for  a  conquering  state  there 
is  no  standing  still.  This  was  evident  after  the  great 
successes  gained  by  the  Turks  over  the  first  naval  power 
of  the  West  In  the  summer  of  1473,  Leonardo  Tocco  the 
Third  was  driven  from  Leucadia.  The  unfortunate  man 
sought  refuge  in  Rome,  where  the  number  of  fugitives  from 
the  East  was  constantly  increasing.  Sixtus  IV.  generously 
gave  him  1000  ducats  at  once,  and  allowed  him  tivice  that 
sum  as  a  yearly  pension,  promising  to  do  more  when  belter  » 
times  should  come4  ^| 

The  next  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  an  end  to" 
the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  in  Rhodes.     They  had 


conflicts  in    Moldavia  and  Waltachia.     Hubcr  seems    to   ha\-e   been 
unacquainted  mlh    Haselbach's   wqrk,   Die  Tiirketitioth    im     15   Jahr- 
hgnd^rt   mit  bcsondercr  Bcrucksichtiguiig  der  Zustande  Oesterrei 
Wicn,  1864. 

*  See  ZiNKElSEN,  II.,  432-7;  Hertzberg,  632;   Hevd,   II..  337 
j.rf . ;    HoPF^  Griechenland,    LXXXVI.,   161;    Cal,   of   State    Papc; 
Venet.,  I.,  139  seg. 

t  ZINKEISEN,  II.,  441. 

I  JACOB.  \'OLATERHANU5,  102. 
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long  been  the  terror  of  the  Turks,  and  the  object  of  their 
bitterest  hatred.  As  there  was  no  Christian  naval  power 
now  to  be  feared,  the  task  seemed  an  easy  one ;  but  the 
heroic  valour  of  Pierre  d'Aubusson  and  his  Knig'hts 
wrought  marveU,  and  this  last  buhvark  of  Eastern 
Christendom  was  saved  for  a  time  (Summer  of  14S0).* 
Tidings  of  the  approach  of  succour  from  the  West  hastened 
the  departure  of  the  Turks.f  Sixtus  IV.  had  granted  a 
special  Indulgence  to  all  who  should  do  anything  to  aid 
the  Knights  ;  had  called  upon  the  Italian  Powers  to  assist 
them,  and  besides  himself  sending  two  ships  with  provisions 
and  war  materials,  was  preparing  for  further  eKertions.| 

Western  Christendom  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  struggle  in  Rhodes,  when  a  fresh 
disaster  filled  all  hearts  with  terror  and  dismay. 

Mahomet  had  long  been  gazing  with  covetous  eyes  on 
the  wealth  of  Italy,  the  seat  of  his  great  enemy,  the  Papacy.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insane  jealousy  of  Venice 
at  the  increase  of  the  power  of  Naples,  hurried  on  the  im- 
pending attack.  If  the  Signoria  did  not  actually  invite  the 
Turks  into  Italy,  tliey  certainly  allowed  them  to  believe 
that  their  arrival  would  be  far  from  unwelcome  to  them.|| 

The  result  appeared  in  the  despatch  of  a  Turkish  fleetj 
with  a  number  of  troops  on  board,  to  Apulia.     On  the  llth 

*  ZiNKEISEN,  H.,  464  i^p'. ;  Berg,  Die  Insel  Rhodiis,  60,  I33  seg. 
(Braunschweig,  rS62).  The  Knighls  were  praised  by  all  for  [he  courage 
displayed  in  this  war  ;  see  RuHKlCHT-M  EISNER,  Pilgerfahrtetif  zz 
(Berlin,  i££o)- 

t  SiGlSMON&O  DE'  CONTI,  T.„  102, 

I   RAYNALDUS,  ad  an,  1480,   N.   2   J(^.,   24  ;   JACOB.  VOLATESHAHTJS, 

106  i  DianoPann.,334,  345,348  ;  FoucARD,  Dispaccij  104  j^y.,  ro6jtf^., 
118  seq.,  iji,  139 ;  Theinek,  Man.  PoLt  11.^  214  ;  Guglielmotti,  423. 
§  See  Makuscev,  Slawen,  go. 

^||  BROSCH,  Juhus  II.,  p.  18,  See  ClPOLLA,  605,  and  FOUCaRD, 
Dispacci,  132. 
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August,  14S0,  Otranto  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidel.* 
Of  its  22,000  inhabitants,  iz,ooo  were  put  to  death  with 
terrible  tortures,  and  the  rest  carried  away  into  slavery- 
The  aged  Archbishop,  who,  with  heroic  courage,  had  re- 
mained to  the  last  before  the  ahar  imploring  the  help  of 
God,  was  sawn  in  two,  as  was  also  the  Governor.  Inde-  H 
scribable  horrors  were  perpetrated.  Many  captives,  who 
refused  to  become  Mahometans,  were  slaughtered  on  a  hiU 
before  the  dty,  and  their  bodies  thrown  to  the  dogs-t 

The  tidings  that  the  victorious  banner  of  the  Crescent 
had  been  planted  on  Italian  soil  "produced  unutterable 
consternation."  J  "  In  Rome,"  says  Sigisnnondo  de"  Conli. 
"the  alarm  was  as  great  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already 
encamped  beforehervery  walls.  .  .  .  Terror  had  taken  such 
hold  of  all  minds  that  even  the  Pope  meditated  flight,  1 
was  at  that  time  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  suite  of  the 
Cardinal  Legate  Giuliano.  and  I  remember  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  what  was  necessary  at  Avignon,  for 
Sixtus  IV.  had  decided  upon  taking  refuge  with  the  French, 
if  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  should  become  worse."  ^ 


I 


I 


•  See  ■*Copia  della  presad'Oiranio  da  Turchi  nel  Anna  1480  ip  Cod 
X.-IV.,53,N.  [7,  (Casanatense  LibraTy,  Rome.)  See  JAC.  \'olater- 
RANUS,  jio;  FoucARD,  Dispstici,  &s>  SS<  9^>  'I'll  iS3t  i&>  J^. :  U. 
Sanudo,  1313  ;  Diar.  Farm.,  352  ;  ClPOLLA,  604. 

t  The  tieight  on  which  these  victims  died  for  their  Faith  has  ewr 
since  bonie  Ihe  name  of  the  Martyrs'  Hill.  They  were  at  once  \ener- 
ated  as  sa^ints  by  the  people,  and  ultimately  canonised  by  Clement 
XIV,  Acta  Sanctorum,  iSth  Aug.,  p.  lyg  st^.  ;  Rohrbachek- 
KnOpfler,  248  :  SuM-MoNTE,  III.,  501  ssg. 

1  See  BASm-QuiCHERAT,  I1I.,6S;  Serea,  Liguria,  267  ;  ClAVARIHI, 
I.,  195  ;  Blasi,  Sidlia,  ILj  665,  see  also  his  Storia  dei  vicetife,  Jtc,  di 
Sicilia,  118  (PalcpmOf  1842). 

g   SlGHSMONDO  DE'  CONn,    I.,    I07-9  ;  SCHMARSOW,     142;   GUGLUO- 

MoTTi,  43Q,    Fenante  had  sent  a  special  messenger  to  inform  the 
Pope  of  the  fall  of  Olranto;    see  FOUCARD,  Dtspacci,   86. 
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Ferrante's  dismay  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Pope. 
His  son,  Alfonso,  was  immediately  recalled  from  Tuscany.* 
and  the  assistance  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  all  the  other  Prmca 
of  Italy,  vehemently  invoked  with  the  threat  that,  unless 
active  support  were  speedily  given,  he  would  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Sultan  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  others. 
We  see,  from  the  report  of  a  contemporary  historian  on  the 
Papal  side,  how  unfnendly  were  the  relations  between  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  at  this  time.  "  Sixtus  IV.," 
hewrites,"  would  have  witnessed  with  g^reat  indifference  the 
misfortunes  and  losses  of  his  faithless  ally,  had  Ferrante's 
enemy  been  any  one  but  the  Sultan  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
different  matter  when  the  common  foe  of  Christendom  had 
actually  got  a  footing  on  Italian  soil,  and  speedilj'  the  Papacy 
and  Rome  itself  were  threatened  with  utter  ruin,  unless  he 
were  promptly  expelled.  He  at  once  sent  all  the  mone}'  that 
he  could  get  together,permitted  tithes  to  be  levied  from  all  the 
clergy  in  the  kingdom,  and  promised  a  Plenary  Indulgence 
to  all  Christians  enlisting  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross/'f 

Immediately  on  the  landing  of  the  Turks  in  Apulia, 
Sixtus  IV.  had  appealed  to  the  Italian  Powers,  and  his 
cry  for  help  was  soon  repeated  in  yet  more  pressing 
terms.J  "  If  the  faithful,"  he  said,  "  especially  the  Italians, 
wish  to  preserve  their  lands,  their  houses,  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives,  if  they  wish 
to  maintain  that  Faith  into  which  we  have  been  baptised, 

*  NOTAR  GlACOMO,  146  ;  G,  A.  PeCCI,  Mem,  di  Siena,  1.,  14  jcy. 
{Siea^  1755);  FuucARD,  Dispacci,  82,  111,  153;  Reumunt,  Loren/o, 
ii.,  36S  sfg^  2nd  ed. 

t  Sigismondoce'  Conti,  /ffc.  cif.  See  Foucaed,  Dispacci.  i  ro  se^,. 
143,  609  jey. 

J  Florence  also  received  similar  *Briels,  dated  Rome,  I480,  July  27 
andAiigustS-  (Slate Archives, Florence, X.-(l.-2S,f.  );4b-i56b.)  The 
Pope  had  already,  in  July,  the  intention  to  fit  out  a  fleet  in  Genoa,  and  so  to 
meet  the  Turkish  danger.    ChM£L,  Briefe,  27S  se^.r  299  J^.,  302, 325  se^. 
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and  through  which  we  are  regenerated,  let  them  at  last  trusty 
in  our  word,  let  them  take  up  their  arms  and  fight."*  H 

In  a  Consistory,  held  on  the  14th  August,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  expel 
the  Turks  from  Otranto.f 

On  the  l8th  August  Gabriele  Rangoni  was  appointed 
Cardinal  Legate  to  Naples,  and,  on  the  23Td,  he  started 
for  his  postj  On  the  22nd  September  fresh  Briefs  were 
addressed  to  all  the  Italian  States,  desiring  them  to  send^ 
representatives  to  a  Congress  to  be  held  in  Rome  at 
beginning  of  November.|  The  exampEe  set  by  Sixtus  IV^ 
in  his  reconciliation  with  Florence,  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
good  effect  on  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
Italy.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  with  thcsfl 
Republic  was  that  it  should  furnish  fifteen  galleys  for  the 
war  with  the  Turks. [|  On  the  4th  December  Cardinal 
SavelH  was  sent  to  Gcnoa^  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties  there,  and  to  superintend  the  equipment 
of  the  Papal  fleet  in  the  harbour.  1" 


«nd 


*  See  Ravnalbus,  ad  an.  1480,  N.  20-zS,  and  Diar.  Parmen,,  352. 

t  FoucARD,,  Dispacci,  98,  112. 

X  *Acta,  Consist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.     See   Foucar: 
Dispacci,  114,  142,  and  1S4-S1  Brief  of  Sixtus  IV.,  of  the  i6tfa  Aueust, 
regarding  the  purposed  Mission  of  the  Bishop  of  Terracina  to  Naples. 
An  undated  "■Brief  of  Sixtus  IV,,  referring  to  Rangoni^s  Mission,  ts  i 
the  Library'  at  Bamberg  (boundl  up  with  Incuciabel,  Q.  II.,  24). 

5  ♦Brief  to  Florence,  dated  Rome,  14S0,  Sept.  23.  State  Arthivcs^ 
Florence,  X.-11.-2S,  f.  ijSb;  a  copy  is  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan, 
Auiogr. 

II  Reumont,  LorenrOj  I.,  370,  snd  ed. 

T  ■•Acta  Consist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  The  20th  December 
is  here  mentioned  as  the  day  of  Savelli's  departure,  while  Jacob. 
VOLATEBRANUS,  116,  has  the  19th.  From  the  ■*Acta  Consist,  we 
leam  that  the  Cardinal  had  oaiy  returned  from  Peru^  on  the  and 
of  the  month. 
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The  Divine  assistance  was  invoked  by  an  ordinance  of 

the  Pope,  desiring  that  the  Octave  of  the  Festival  of  All 
Saints  should  henceforth  be  solemnly  celebrated  throughout 
Christendom.*  The  preparations  for  the  Crusading  fleet 
were  at  once  commenced  ;  twenty-five  galleys  were  to  be 
built,  partly  in  Ancona,  and  partly  in  Genoa-f  As  the 
Papal  Treasury  was  empty,  Sixtus  IV.  was  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  extraordinary  taxation.  A  tax  of  a  gold 
ducat  was,  in  the  first  instance,  laid  upon  every  hearth^  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  then  a  tithe  imposed  for  two 
years  on  all  churches  and  convents  in  the  Papal  tcrritory.§ 
A  Brief  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  Bologna,  dated  3rd  January 
14S1,  furnishes  detailed  information  regarding  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Envoys  assejnbted  in  R-ome.  The  Pope 
explains  that,  as  a  tax  for  the  expenses  of  the  Turkish  war 
has  to  be  imposed  on  all  Prince-i,  he  and  the  Cardinals,  in 
order  to  set  a  good  example,  have  undertaken  to  contribute 
the  sum  of  150,000  ducats,  although  so  large  an  amount  is 
almost  beyond  his  powers,  lOO.OCO  ducats  of  this  is  to  be 
expended  on  the  equipment  of  twenty-five  triremes,  and  the 
remaining  50,000  to  be  sent  to  the  King  of  Hungary.  He. 
moreover,  engages  to  collect  3000  soldiers  for  the  recovery 
of  Otranto,  to  which  place  he  has  already  sent  troops. 
With  regard  to  the  building  of  the  fleet,  the  Ambassadors 


•  Raynaluus,  ad  an.  1480,  N.  aq. 

t  Jams.  VOE^TERttANUS,  115-,  GUGLlELMOrrt,  433. 

X  See  the  **RrJef  to  Card.  Gonwigaof  the  29th  Nov.,  I480,  (State 
Archives,  Bologna.)  A  Sienese  Ambassador,  whose' *Repon  is,  tinfor- 
lunately,  half-deslroyedj  writes,  under  date  Rome,  14S0,  Nov.  30,  that 
the  Pope  said  :  *  "  Nos  una  cum  istis  veneiab,  fratribus  nostris  sumiis 
parali  pro  posse  et  ultra  posse  facere  debitum  nostrum  et  exponcre 
introitus  nostros  et  omnia  boaa  nostra  et  calicea,  &c.''  State  Archives, 
Siena. 

§  See  Ravnaldus,  ad  an,  1480,  N.  28,  and  a  ^Brief  to  Dolotfna, 
dated  14S0,  December  17.    Slate  Archives,  Bologna,  Lib.  Q.  3. 

VOU   IV.  z 
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are  .of  opinion  that  lOO  triremes  must  be  prepared,  and 
200,000  ducats  be  sent  annually  to  the  King  of  Hungary^ 
The  money  required  for  these  purposes  is  to  be  raised 
among:  the  several  Powers  ;  he  and  the  Cardinals  having 
already  contributed  their  share,  the  preparation  should  be 
completed  by  March.  The  Bolognese  must  not  delay,  fol 
the  danger  was  imminent* 

The  action  of  the  Pope  was  not  confined  to  Italy,  He' 
was  unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  unite  all  the  Princes 
of  Europe  against  the  common  foe.  The  results  varied  idfl 
difTerent  places.  King  Edward  IV,  of  England  declared 
that  it  was  unfortunately  impossible  for  him  to  take  part 
in  the  war.f  No  help  was  to  be  expected  from  distracted 
Germany.  Even  now,  the  States  assembled  to  take  counsel 
together  were  unable  to  come  to  terms.J  ^M 

Tidings  of  a  more  favourable  nature  arrived  from  France,^^ 
where  Giuliana  della  Rovere  was  at  this  time  acting  as 
Papal  Legate.§;  He  had  been  charged  to  bringf  about  a 
peace  between  Louis  XI.,  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  the 
Flemings,  to  obtain  the  release  of  Cardinal  de  La  lvalue,  and 
procure  French  assistance  for  the  Crusade.  |j     Giuliano  ha 


't 


*  Makxjscev,  I,,  311-12.  See  also  the  Milanese  Repon  nf  tjih 
Dec,  14S0,  in  Ckmel,  Uriefe,  ZA7  -f*?- 

+  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Venei.,  I.,  143-3- 

X  ENNEN,  ML,  30a. 

§  Brosch,  Julius  II^  pp.  15  and  304,  following  Jac  Volaterrac 
only  menuons  llie  9th  June  as  the  date  of  GiuUano's.  departure,  Fraen 
the  Acta  Consist,,  Secret  Arqhi'.-es  of  the  Vatican,  f.  59,  we  leam  that  the 
Cardinal  was  appointed  leyatus  de  lAtere  for  France  on  tlie  18th  April; 
the  9th  June  is  also  given  here  as  the  day^  when  he  left  Rome- 
Giuliano  was  at  Pamia  on  the  3rd  July.    See  Diar.  Pami.,  34^, 

II  This  appears  from  a  "Leuer,  ivricten  by  Giuliano  della  Kovere  to 
Sixtus  IV..,  dated  Vcndomc,  1480,  Aug.  24,itn  which  he  speaks  oflus 
Javourahle  reception  by  Louis  XI,  I  found  a  copy  of  this  tJomimeat 
in  the  Slate  Archives,  Milan. 
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been  obliged  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  his  full  powers  as 
Legate,  but  he  was  in  great  measure  successful  in  regard 
to  the  Crusade.*  On  the  2Sth  August  he  was  able  to 
forward  to  the  Pope  a  royal  letter,  containing  the  most 
satisfactory  assurances  as  to  the  share  France  would  take 
in  the  uar.f  Envoys  were  to  be  sent  to  Rome  to  settle 
the  details.  In  the  instruction  for  this  Mission,  Louis  XI. 
says  ;  "No  sufficient  resistance  can  be  offered  to  the  Turks 
at  less  cost  than  at  least  ioo,oOO  golden  scudi  a  month. 
He  proposed  himself  to  furnish  100,000  annually,  and 
twice  that  sum  if  the  Pope  would  allow  him  to  impose  a 
tribute  on  all  ecclesiastics  in  his  kingdom,  and  M"ould  send 
him  a  Legate  provided  with  all  the  faculties  desired  by  the 
King,  and  especially  with  full  powers  to  absolve  in  cases 
rc5er\"ed  to  the  Foj^e.  Other  Christian  Princes,  however. 
must  also  contribute  their  share.  The  King  counted  on 
40,000  scudi  annually  from  Italy  and  the  States  of  the 
Church  ;  on  2O0,O00  from  Germany,  which  had  so  many 
rich  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  Beneficiaries,  Princes  and 
cities ;  and  on  the  same  amount  from  Spain,  The  King  of 
England  might  contribute  100,000  scudi*.  Venice,  he  had 
heard,  would  not  be  unwilling  to  declare  war  against  the 
Turks  if  help  from  Italy  were  certain.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  accordingly  authorised  to  unite  with  the 
other  Italian  Powers  in  promising  an  annual  subsidy  of 
300,000  scudi  to  the  Republic.  In  the  event,  however,  of 
the  other  Kings  and  nations  not  giving  any  definite  promise, 
the  French  Envoys  were  only  to  undertake  that  their 
Government  would  contribute  its  just  share  of  the  burden. 

*  Authenticated  by  Brosch,  Julius  II.,  16.  See  also  Friedbebg, 
11.,  477. 

t  This  *LeUer  of  Louis  XI.  to  Sixlus  IV.,  dated  Vend6me,  1480, 
Aug.  2S,  was  hitlierto  unloiOHU  ;  I  found  a  copy  in  thfi  State  Archives, 
Milan. 
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The   Pope   must  also,  above   all,   secure   France   against 

England."* 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  Mission  (Sth  March)t 
Sixtiis  IV.  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  Italian  Powers, 
laying  before  them  the  proposals  of  Louis.^  as  expressed 
in  a  Memorandum,  in  which  the  Envoys  had  embodied  the 
result  of  their  negotiations.  It  proclaimed  a  general  peace 
throughout  Ital\-,  and  decreed  that  speedy  assistance  ftgainst 
the  Turks  should  be  rendered  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
France  promised  troops,  and  was  to  be  included  in  the 
alliance  The  Emperor  was  also  invited  to  join  it,  and  a 
subsidy  of  50,000  ducats  was  allotted  to  the  King  of 
Hungary.  The  Pope  undertook  to  furnish  twenty-five,  and 
King  Ferrante  forty  triremes.  Genoa  promised  five  galleys. 
Ferrara  four,  Siena  three,  and  Hologna  two,  Lucca^  Mantua, 
and  Montferrat  one  each  ;  while  Milan  engaged  to  give 
30,000  and  Florence  40,000  ducats.  § 

According  to  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  historian, 
the  Milanese  and  Florentines  were  not  remiss  in  con- 
tributing money  ;  the  Venetians  only  held  aloof,  because 
they  had  concluded  peace  with  the  Sultan,  || 

On  Passion  Sunday,  the  Sth  April,  ]4Si,  Sixtus  IV.  pub- 
lished an  Encyclical,  calling  on  all  the  Princes  of  Europe 


*  GOTTixiB  in  the  Hist  Jahrb.f  VI.,  447. 

t  J.ACOD.  VoLATiiRRANua,  133.     See  Basin,  III.,  yo. 

X  *Brief  to  Milan,  dated  Rome,  1481,  March  23  (the  Original  is  in  the 
Stale  Archives,  Milan) ;  one  of  the  §ame  day  to  the  Dulce  of  Fenaia 
(Original  in  the  Slate  .Archives,  Modcna),  and  to  Florence  (Copy  tu 
the  Florentine  State  Archives). 

§  RayNalhus,  ad  an,  i48r,  N.  4  scq.    See  Grasso,  323. 

II  SioiSMONDD  DE,"  CONTl,  I.,  I  lo.  In  a  •Brief  of  ihe  3rd  Jan>,  1481, 
Sixtus  IV.  cKhnned  the  Milanese  (Joverninent  to  pay  the  lax  ;  on  the 
loth  April  he  a^ain  calkd  upon  them  for  aid  against  the  Turks. 
LSoih  these  ""BdIIs  are  in  the  Slate  Archives,  Milan. 
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to  take  part  in  the  Turkish  war.*  Indulgences  were  pro- 
claimed throughout  Italy,  and  the  tithe  for  the  war  was 
levied.  On  the  9th  April  the  tithe  was  announced  in 
France  and  Dauphine,  and  Giuliano  della  Rovere  appointed 
Co  Hector- General.f  Notwithstanding  the  daily  increasing 
danger,  there  was  still  in  many  places  but  little  zeal.  The 
wealthy  city  of  Bologna,  for  instance,  declared  that  the 
tribute  of  hearth-money  and  the  equipment  of  two  triremes 
were  too  much  for  her;  the  Pope  accordingly,  on  the  ist 
February,  1481,  forgave  the  tribute,  but  urged  that  the  two 
vessels  should  be  prepared  at  once.J  A  Papal  Brief  of  the 
3rd  May  to  the  Vice-Legate  at  Bologna  shews  that  the 
city  then  professed  itself  willing  tcj  contribute  2000  ducats 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  Pope  considered  the 
sum  ver}"  small,  but  had  all  the  more  hope  that  it  would  be 
sent  without  delaj'.  In  June  we  hear  of  difficulties.  On 
the  7th  of  August  It  wa*  still  unpaid.  At  last,  on  the  nth 
of  September,  it  arrived  !  §  Several  other  cities  behaved  in 
the  same  manner. 

Personally,  Sixtus  IV.  gave  the  best  possible  example. 
He  parted  with  his  own  silver  plate,  and  sent  a  targe 
quantity  of  sacred  vessels  to  the  Mint  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Crusade.ll 


•  Sec  Ravtjaldus,  ad  an.  14S1,  N.  19,  20  j^y.;  FABRicrtJS,Vl.,492  ; 
and  GRASSOf  351.  A  complete  copy  of  the  Hull  of  the  8th  April, 
beginning  with  the  words,  •'  Cogimur  jubeme  altissimo,"  is  in  the  Slate 
Archives,  Milan. 

f  Gon-LOB  in  the  Hisl.  Jahrb,,  VI.,  448. 

X  *Brief  of  Sistus  IV.  to  Bologna,  dated  Rome,  1481,  Febr.  t. 
Stale  Archives,  Bologna,  Lib.  Q.  3. 

g  ""Briers  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Legate's  representative  at  Bologna, 
dated  Rome.  1481,  May  3,  June  i6»  Aug.  7,  and  Sept.  11,  /oc.  cit.  See 
also  on  next  page,  note  t. 

||  Diar.  Farm.,  364-5.  See  Cortesius,  De  cardinalatu,  f.  CXXIV., 
and  Anecdot.  Litt.,  III.,  258. 
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In  the  mMst  of  these  anxious  and  hurried  preparations 
came  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  mighty  conqueror,  whose 
name,  during  one  whole  generation,  had  filled  Europe  and 
Asia  with  terror.  By  the  end  of  May  runiours  of  this 
event  began  to  circulate  in  Rome,  and,  an  the  and  June, 
the  report  was  confirmed  by  letters  from  the  Venetian 
Government  to  its  Envoys.*  Cannons  were  fired,  and  aJl  fl 
the  Church  bells  rang  to  announce  the  good  news.  The 
Pope  himself  went  at  once  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Vespers 
at  S'"  Maria  del  Popolo,  which  the  Sacred  College  and  all 
the  Ambassadors  also  attended.  A.s  darkness  came  an, 
bonfires  were  lighted  in  all  directions.  On  the  3rd!  of  June, 
processions  of  thanksgiving  were  ordered  during  three 
successive  days,  and  Sixtus  IV.  personally  took  part  in 
them.-f-  Briefs,  dated  the  4th  June,  pointed  out  to  all 
Christian  Powers  that  this  was  the  moment  for  dealing  a 
decisive  blow.  Sixtus  IV.  was  able  to  announce  that  he  ^ 
had  already  equipped  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  ships  at  GenoOi  fl 
which  would  sewn  be  in  the  Tiber,  and  that  men-of-war 
were  being  built  at  Ancona  and  would  be  added  to  the 
Neapolitan  fleet.;| 


(5tAt«l 


*  **Despaich  of  B.    Bendcdeus   of  the  2nd  June,    1481. 
Archh'es,  Modena.)    See  J.^coD.  Volatf-rranus,  134. 

f  *Letter  of  B.  Bendedeus,  dated  Kome,  1481,  June  3rd.  (Sute 
Archives,  Modena.)  See  Notajo  Di  Nantiporto,  J07i,and  Inf£S- 
SURA,  1 147,  Throughout  all  Italy  simtlaT  rejoicings  took  place;  see 
Diar.  Parm.,  374.  In  many  rnstaiices  the  newly- kindled  zeal  for  the 
Crusade  grew  cold.  The  Itotognese,  seeking  to  withdraw-  from  iheir 
promise  of  a  subsidy,  said  "  mortua  nunc  Turcorum  tyratino  oeces- 
sixatem  amplius  non  i mminere."  Sixtus  IV.  expressed  his  astonishmenl 
at  such  languag^e  in  a  ""Brief  to  the  \'ice-Lega[e,  dated  Rome,  r48i, 
June  16,  and  urged  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  cpporlunity  of  ctush> 
ing  the  enemy.  He  was  himself  determined,  he  added,  to  do  ei.-er>lhi 
in  his  power  to  accomplish  this  end.    Slate  Archives,  Bologna,  Libb  Q.  3. 

I  MOller,  Docum.,  233. 
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On  the  30th  June  the  Pope,  with  all  the  Cardinals,  went 
to  S.  Paolo  for  the  blessing  of  this  fleet,  which  brought  the 
Cardinal  Legale  SavelH  back  to  Rome,  and  also  its  recently 
appointed  Admiral,  Cardinal  Fregoso.  After  Vespers,  the 
Pope  held  a  Consistory.  Savelli  gave  an  account  of  his 
mission,  and  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  mouth  of  Cardinal 
Fregoso  then  took  place."  Sixtiis  IV.  made  him  an  address 
Oil  the  task  ivhich  he  was  called  upon  to  undeitake,  "  gave 
him  his  Legate's  ring  and  the  banner  which  he  had  conse- 
crated for  the  fleet.  The  captains  of  the  ships  then  came  in, 
kissed  the  foot  o!  the  Pope,  and  were  signed  with  the  cross 
on  their  breasts.  At  the  close  of  the  Consistory,  the  I'ope, 
with  the  Cardinals  and  a  great  number  of  Prelates,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river,  where  the  galleys  were  lying  at  anchor, 
went  on  board  each  of  the  vessels,  and  gave  the  Apostolic 
blessing.  The  crew  stood  fully  arnted  on  the  deck-s  and 
saluted  when  he  appeared.  Weapons  were  brandished, 
swords  drawn  and  struck  upon  the  shields,  and  military 
evolutions  executed  as  in  actual  battle.  Hundrwls  of 
hoarse  voices  shouted  the  Pope's  name  amid  the  thunder  of 
artillery  ;  it  was  a  feast  for  both  eye  and  ear,"  writes  the 
chronicler,  Jacobus  Vol aterr anus. f 

On  the*  4th  July  the  Cardinal  Legale  sailed  by  way  of 
Naples  for  OtrantOn  and,  together  with  Ferrante  and  his 
ships,  took  part  in  the  siege  of  that  place.  The  resistance 
of  the  Turks  was  most  obstinate,  and  they  did  not  lay  down 
their  arms  until  the  loth  September.  Ferrante  at  once 
informed  the  Pope  of  the  happy  event,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
transmitted  the  news  to  all  the  Powers.! 

*  *Acta  CoBsisl.,  f.  62,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 
t  SCH^ARSOW,  181,  according  to  Jacob.  Volatereanus,  T39.    See 
also  Diar.  Parm.,  377  ;  and  NOTAJO  DI  Nantiporto,  1071. 
I  *Acla  Consist.,  f.  62,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican, 
g  Ferrante's  letter  in  Jacob.  VoLdhTCRR^ANUS,  146  seff, ;  1n  regard  to 
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Sixtus  IV.  had,  from  the  first,  intended  that,  after 
Otranto  had  been  retaken,  his  fleet,  joined  by  the  ships  of 
the  other  Powers,  should  proceed  to  Vallona,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  Albanians,  wrest  this  important  fortress  from 
the  Turks,  As  early  as  the  30th  of  August  he  had  written 
to  Genoa  to  this  effect.*  The  Portuguese  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  vessels,  which  had  appeared  before  Ostia,  was  to  form 
part  of  this  expedition.  Its  Commander,  the  Bishop  of 
Elbora,  begged  permission  to  go  to  Rome  and  receive  the 
Pope's  blessing^,  a  favour  which  Sixtus  IV.  could  not  refuse. 
But  his  annoyance  may  be  imagined,  when,  on  his  return 
from  a  short  absence,  he  found  that  the  Portuguese  officers 
had  preferred  sight-seeing  in  Rome  to  going  to  the  war, 
while  the  sailors  occupied  themselves  in  robbing  the 
Roman  vineyards.  It  required  stringent  orders  from  the 
Pope  to  induce  them  at  last  to  weigh  anchor  and  proceed 
to  Naples,  but  only  to  linger  there  Jn  a  similar  manner, 
under  pretext  of  completing  their  equipmen;t."f-     Sixtus  IV. 


the  Papal  Brief  of  the  i:8th  Sept.,  14S1  (National  Library,  Flortmce), 
see  Appendix,  N.  64.  Also  Gras&o,  481  and  484-5.  PRtrrz,  Mind- 
alter,  II.,  553,  gives  a  med;)]  struck  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  commenioiate  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  fiom  Otranto.  Luca  Pasi,  in  a  'Letter,  dated 
Rome,  1481,  Sept.  20,  speaks  of  the  feasts  and  processions  by  which 
this  victor)'  was  celebrated.    State  Archives,  Modciia. 

*  "♦Jamiensibus,"  dated  Rome,  1431,  Aug.  30.  This  Brief  is  one 
of  the  first  in  the  extremely  important  collection  of  Sixtus  IV.'s  Bne& 
in  Cod.  Magliab,,  I!.-in.-:56,  of  the  National  Library-j  FEorence  ftn 
future,  where  this  Library  is  cited,  this  MS>  is  to  be  understood). 
RayNALDUS,  ad  an.  1481,  N.  19,  laments  the  loss  of  the  Register  for 
the  year  [481  ;  we  have  here  almost  a  complete  colliiction  of  the  Brie& 
of  Sixtus  IV.  from  the  end  of  August,  14S1,  till  thft  end  of  August,  14&Z. 
The  Florenlitie  MS.  is  from  the  Ritiuccini  Librarj',  and  no  doubt 
originally  came  from  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  V^atican  ;  in  the 
University  Library,  Genoa,  I  found  a  fine  copy  of  this  \-aluab]e 
collection  ;  Cod.  D.  VtIL,  17. 

t  jACoa  VOLATEERANUS,  154  ;  SChmabSOW,  1S5,     In  a  *Brief  to 
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repeatedly  complained  of  the  conduct  of  these  Crusaders, 
and  especially  of  that  of  their  unprincipled  chief.*  But  it 
was  all  in  vain. 

Meanwhile,  still  more  deplorable  events  had  occurred  at 
Otranto.  Disputes  had  arisen  among"  the  victors  about  the 
partition  of  the  spoil.  On  the  ist  September  the  Cardinal 
Legate  wrote  word  that  the  captains  of  the  triremes  were 
bent  on  leaving,  becai!.>)e  the  Plague  had  broken  out  on 
board  four  ships,  and,  moreover,  their  pay  had  rot  arrived. 
Sixtus  IV.  wrote  to  the  Legate  on  the  loth  September, 
maintaining  that  he  was  in  no  way  to  blame,  he  had 
fulfilled  all  his  promises;  he  also  exhorted  Fregoso  to  use 
every  effort  to  retain  these  captains.f  On  the  iSth 
September,  after  hearing  that  Otranto  had  been  recaptured, 
Sixtus  IV.  again  urged  his  Legate  to  follow  up  the  victory 
to  the  best  of  his  power.  *  Great,  therefore,  was  his  surprise 
when  he  learned  from  the  K'm^  of  Naples  that  the  Legate 
had  given  out  that  the  Pope  had  desired  him  to  return  with 
his  fleet  after  the  capture  of  Otranto!  Sixtus  IV,  at  once, 
on  the  list  September,  wrote  to  the  King  that  he  had, 
on  the  contrary,  always  intended  and  desired  that  the  fleet, 
after  delivering  Otranto,  should  sail  to  Vallona.§  At  the 
same  time,  he  sent  strict  orders  to  the  Legale  to  proceed 

the  lllshup  of  Klbora,  dated  Bracciano,  1481,  Sept.  15,  Ihe  Pope  says: 
•"  Intelleximus  frat.  tuam  audita  Hydronti  reeupertitioiie  nolle  ulteHus 
progredi,  sed  statuisse  istic  morari.  Miramtir  vehementcr,  &:c'' 
National  Library',  Florence. 

•  See  **Briefs  of  the  17th  September  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lisbon  and 
to  the  King  himself.     National  Library,  Florence. 

t  "*Tibi  mandamus  expressc  et  quemndmodtim  per  alias  litteras 
scHpstmus  omni  studio,  cura  et  ingenio  enitaris  ad  continendos  et 
refrenandos  animos  eorum.  Legato  classis,  14S1,  Sept,  10."  Natioiial 
Library,  Florence, 

I  See  Appendi!^  N.  65. 

§  *Regi  Ferdlnando,  14.S1,  Sept.  31.     National  Library,  Florence. 
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thither  at  once,  recapture  the  place,  and  destroy  the 
Turkish  ships.*  On  the  23rd  September  Sixtus  IV,  sent 
one  of  his  naval  captains  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
Papal  fleet,  and  to  urge  the  Legate  to  start  for  Vallona.-f 

All  the  Pope's  efforts  were,  however,  fruitless,  liy  the  be- 
ginning of  October  the  Legate  and  his  ships  appeared  before 
Civita  Vecchia.  Sixtus  IV.  hastened  there  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  turn  back.  Protracted  consultations  en- 
sued, in  which  the  I'ope  presided,  and  the  Legate,  the  Nea- 
politan Ambassador,  and  the  captains  of  the  ships  took  part. 


*  "*Volumus  et  ila  expresse  tibi  precipiendo  mandamus  ut  .  .  . 
redeas  omnino  ei  unacum  classe  regia  VaELonam  proficiscaris  ad  mn 
expugnandam  et  dassein  Turcorum  combur«ndan\,  ita  «nitn  est  finne 
ct  immutabilis  noslre  voluntatis.  Card"' Januensi,  daL  Bracciani,  t4Sli, 
Sept.  22."  {National  Library.,  Florence.)  There  is  aJso  a  similar 
*Urief  from  Sixtus  IV.  to  Fregoso,  dated  33rd  Sept,  14S1,  in  Cod 
Vatic.  4303,  P.  II.,  f.  to5,  Vatican  Library. 

t  'Card"  Januensi  and  '•Melchiori  Zocho  triremiuin  nostiar. 
capitaneo,  clal.  liracciani,  14S1,  Sept.  23,  /nc.  cit.  G R ECOKOVrus 
coiTipleiely  misre presents  the  faults  of  the  ca^  when,  aficr  dwelling 
on  the  favourable  opportunity  for  carrj-ing  on  the  war  with  the  TuHes 
afForded  by  the  deliverance  of  Oiianto,  he  ■says  (VII.,  349,  3rd  ed.): 
"Andreas,  the  last  of  the  Pal^eologi,  had  at  itiis  time  found  an  asylum 
in  Rome  after  appearing  as  a  suppliant  at  the  gates  of  every  Kuropean 
court.  Sjxiui  generously  granted  him  a  yearly  pension  of  Sooo  ducats ; 
but  he  would  hear  nothing  of  the  East  (in  the  2nd  edition,  here  follow 
the  M-ords,  'and  continued  completely  engrossed  by  his  territorial 
policy').  His  fleet,  with  the  Cardinal  Legate,  P.  Fregoso,  returned  10 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  in  vain  did  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador,  AncUo, 
urge  t^e  prosecution  of  the  war."  Regarding  Andreas  Pala;ologus,  see, 
in  contradiction  to  Gregorovius,  a  '•Brief  of  Sixtus  IV,  lo  ihe  Bishop 
of  Elbora,  dated  Biacciano,  1481,  Sept.  i;,  in  which  he  is  directed  tc 
assist  Andreas  to  pass  over  to  the  Pelnponnesus,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  Co  reconquer  his  country.  (National  Library,  Florence,}  Ad 
admirer  of  GregorOvius  has  lately  observed  [hat  "he  looks  at  the 
deeds  of  the  past  with  the  eye  of  a  poet"  ;  this  is  evidently  a  doubtfiil 
course. 
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These  last  -complained  much  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  while  Fregosa  represented,  with  all  due  deference, 
the  impoBsibility  of  carrying  out  the  Undertaking.  "  The  out- 
break of  the  Plague  on  board  the  ships,  the  impracticability 
of  the  men,  whom  no  amount  of  pay  could  persuade  to  serve 
any  longer,  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  the  essential 
difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  its  immense  cost — for  the  repair 
of  the  fleet  alone,  40,000  ducats  would  at  once  be  required 
— all  these  things  were  brought  fonvard  to  prove  the  enter- 
prise hopeless;  but  Sixtus  IV.  declared  himself  ready  for 
every  sacrifice.  He  would,  like  Eugenius  IV,,  pawn  his  mitre, 
he  would  sell  the  rest  of  his  silver  plale;  all  was  in  vain,"* 
He  was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome  without  effecting  his 
purpose,  only  leaving  orders  that  the  harbours  of  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Corneto  should  be  thoroughly  repaired.f 

♦  ZiNKEisEN,  1I-,  461,  from  Jacob.  Volaterranus^  [47-52.  See 
CiPOLL.-^,  6og,  N.  2,  and  Balan,  231,  both  of  whom  express  their  dis- 
agrcemenl  with  Gregqrovius.  See  ,iIso  GUGLlEL^iOTTl,  459,  461  ; 
Serra,  Liguria,  268  scq.,  and  GRASSO,  ^39  seq.  I  have  failed  to  find, 
either  in  Rome  or  in  Florence,  the  ten  letters  o^  Sixtus  IV.  belonging  to 
thifi  period,  mentioned  by  liuglielmodi  as  published  by  de  Roinanls 
(Notizie  istoriche  della  terra,  di  Canino  con  alcune  lellere  di  .Sisto  IV., 
Roma,  1843);  the  pamphlet  is  reiiewed  in  Arch,  St.  Ital-,  App,  VI,, 
4]2  ^cq.\  but  1  have  sought  for  it  in  vain  iti  the  editorial  bbrary  of 
this  Review. 

t  Jacob.  Vot-aterranus,  152-3.  The  Pope  returned  to  Rome  on 
ihe  17th  Oct.,  1481.  For  an  account  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Prete 
Oianni,  which  arrived  in  Rome  in  November,  1481,  see  the  Report  of 
the  Milanese  Ambassadors  in  Arch,  Si.  Lomb.,  iSSg,  p.  151  Jcy,, 
Vihich  also  treats  of  Turkish  aflkirs. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Stxtus  IV"  AND  Venice  at  War  with  Ferrara  and  Naples." 
Andreas  of  Krain's  AtrEaifT  at  a  Council. — The  Battlk 
AT  Campo  Morto,  and  the  dissolution  of  The  Alliahce^J 

BETWEEN   THE    PoPE   AND   VENICE. 

While  Sixtus  IV.  was  zealously  devoting  himself  to  the 

Turkish  war,  Count  Girolamo  was  occupied  with  maUers 
of  a  very  different  nature.  His  ambition  soon  involved  the 
too  indulgent  Pontiff  in  a  new  war  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  and  even  En  the  City  itself.  Glutiano 
della  Revere  was  at  this  time  Legate  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  had  been  .sent  to  ntiake  peace  between  Louis  XI. 
of  France  and  Maximilian  of  Austria.  His  prolonged 
absence  rendered  it  easy  for  Count  Girolamo  to  carry  out 
his  plans  and  abuse  the  affection  of  the  Pope* 

It  was  intolerable  to  Girolamo  that  Lorenzo  had  not  only 
escaped  the  attempted  assassination  on  the  25tJ.i  April,  1478. 
but  that  it  had  actually  ser\*ed  to  render  his  position  more 
secure  All  his  thoughts  and  desires  were  directed  to  the 
one  aim  and  object  of  obtaining  some  comi>ensation  for 
this  failure.  His  uncEe's  advanced  age  urged  him  to 
prompt  action.     "Wholly  incapable  of  making   himself  a.| 


*  ScHMARSOW,  177  1  Reumont,  111.,  [,  174,  and  Lorenzo,  H.,  iSi, 
2nd  ed,  Regarding;  Giuliano's  Mission,  see  the  Report  of  his  private 
secretary,  Slc.lSNfOSJDO  DE'  CONTI,  1.,  io8-g ;  also  LE;Geav,  11^  joo 
itg.,  and  COMMrWES-LENGLET,  1 1 1.,  574  seg.,  595  seg.,  598  se^^  600  stf^ 

616  iiq.f  633  seq.^  6yiS£q, 
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name  by  valorous  deeds,  Girolamo,  who  cared  for  nothing 
but  his  own  aggrandisement,  was  perpetually,  by  his  schemes, 
runnint^  counter  to  alt  statesmanlike  plans  of  policy.  He 
thus  entangled  a  generous  nature  like  that  of  Sixtus  IV. 
in  deplorable  inconsistencies,  and  took  advantage  of  his 
uncle's  affection  to  urge  him  further  and  further  down  the 
steep  incline  which  ends  in  ruin."* 

Ferrante  of  Naples  had,  during  the  Tuscan  war,  faith- 
lessly abandoned  the  Pope  and  constrained  him  to  make 
peace  on  very  unfavourable  terms.  From  this  time  forth, 
the  chronicler  says,  the  J*ope'.s  confidence,  withdrawn 
from  Naples,  was  bestowed  on  the  Venetians.  At  the 
beginning  of  February,  1480,  negotiations  were  set  on  foot 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  with  Venice. 
Here  Count  Girolamo  stepped  in.  Even  during  the  war 
of  Otranto  he  had  formed  close  relations  with  Venice. 
Not  content  with  Imola,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
dispute  which  broke  out  after  the  death  of  Pino  of 
Ordelas.si,  regarding  the  succession,  and  seized  on  the 
Countship  of  ^-orli.f  After  this  success  he  cast  his 
insatiable  eyes  on  Faenza.  In  January,  J481,  Venice  had 
nnade  known  her  willingness  to  gratify  him  In  this  point 
also.  The  Council  of  Ten,  however,  warned  him  that 
another  project  of  his,  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  expulsion  of  Ferrante  from  Naples,  must  be  kept  a 
profound  secret.^  According  to  Sigismondo  de'  Conti,  it 
was  Virginio  Orsini,  the  heir  of  Napoleone,  who  urged 
the  Count  on  to  this  enterprise.  "Virginio  claimed  from 
Ferrante  the  Countships  of  Alba  Fucense  and  TagUacozzo, 
which  formed  part  of  his  patrimony,  and  which  the  King 

*  Sucli  is  the  opinion  of  Schsjarsow,  1 78. 

t  ijee  the  detailed  account  of  Schmarsow,  (79  j  RevmOnT,  Lorenzo, 
II.,  36;,  2nd  ed  ;  BONOLi,  247  ;  and  BURRIEL,  III.,  p.  xliii. 
I  BR05CH,  Julius  11.,  2t. 
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had  sold   for   12.000  ducats  to  Lorenzo  Oddone   Colonna 
and  his  brother,"    Orsini  was  deeply  wounded    by  this 
transaction,  because  his  family  had  always  been  true  to  the 
King,     He  now  hoped,  by  Ferrante's  humiliation  or  down- 
fall, to  recover  his  rights.     He  promised  Girolamo  that  his 
family  would  assist  to  the  utmost  in  the  war  against  the 
King   of   Naples.      Sixtus    IV,,   in   his    irritation    against 
Ferrante,  gave  his   consent   to   the   scheme,  but    he    and 
Girolamo  were  well  aware  that  the  co-operation  of  Venice 
was  indispensable.     This  could  only  be  obtained  by  offering 
some  tangible  advantage  to   the  Republic.     Kerrara   was 
accordingly  held  out  as  a  bait.     Sixtus  IV.  was  incensed 
with  the  Duke,  because,  in  the  Florentine  war,  he  had  been 
at  the  head  of  his  enemies,  and  because  he  persistently 
strove  to  evade  his  yearly  tribute.      Moreover,  Ercole  of 
Ferrara  had   so  far   forgotten   himself  ay  to  prohibit   the 
publication  of  several  ApostoEic   Rescripts   in    his  State, 
which  he  governed  in  the  n&me  of  the  Holy  See.* 

In  September,  1481,  Girolamo  Riario  went  to  Venice. 
He  was  received  like  an  Emperor,  the  Doge  meeting 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  Palace  steps-f  In  a  Secret  Council 
the  Count  unfolded  his  plan  for  overthrowing  Ferrante, 
and  promised  the  Venetians  Ferrara  if  they  succeeded  in 
conquering  it.  They  were  only  asked  to  furni$h  a  fleet,  to 
keep  the  King  in  check,  and  a  few  troops,  Girolamo  claimed 
nothing  for  himself,  except  Lugo  and  Bagnacavallo,  two 

*  SlOtSMONDO   DE'  CONTI,  I.,   1 14  W^.  ;   SCHMAKSOW,   182  :    BaUS, 

323.  An  admonicoify  Brief  to  the  Duke  regarding  the  tribute  to  be 
paid,  written  as  early  as  the  year  1475,  is  given  in  Martehe,  IL, 
1480.  Brosch's  statement,  Kirchenstaat,  I..  i3,  that  Ftrrara  hail 
paid  5000  ducats  as  triliute,  is,  according  to  GOTTLOB,  Cam.  Ap^ 
ETtLstakcn ;  the  *Intftjitiis-Regi3ler  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the 
Vatican  mention  40CX5  florins. 
t  Frantz,  370  ;  BoNOLi,  349. 
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cities  in  the  Flaminia,  on  the  border  of  his  Countship  of 
Imola." 

After  the  Pope's  nephew  had  left  the  Council,  delibera- 
tions began.  Opinions  were  divided.  The  elder  men 
whose  judg-ment  was  the  clearest,  objected  to  involving 
the  Republic  in  a  fresh  war.  They  represented  the  difficulty 
of  taking  Ferrara,  a  strong  and  populous  city,  surrounded 
by  swamps  and  a.  wide  river ;  they  averred  that  Ercole 
d'Este  was  a  skilful  soldier ;  that  his  neighbours  were  bound 
to  him  by  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship,  and  that  he 
had  at  his  disixjsal  treasures  amassed  by  a  long  line  of 
ancestors.  Doubts  were  also  expressed  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Riario,  who  was  not  considered  scrupulously 
truthful;  it  was  further  urged  that  Sixtus  IV.  was  but 
mortal  and  had  reached  an  age  when  death  could  not 
probably  be  distant,  that  he  "as  a  Ligurian  and  inconstant 
in  his  resolutions^  that  even  if  he  adhered  to  his  purpose 
the  Sacred  College  would  not  stand  by  him,  as  they  had 
never  desisted  from  claiming  the  restoration  of  Cervia  and 
Ravenna  from  the  Venetians.  The  votes  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Council,  however,  prevailed  against  these 
considerations,  and  war  was  decided  upon.  Girolamo 
returned  to  Sixtus  IV.,  after  having  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  and  been  admitted  amongst  her  nobles.^ 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1482  seemed  to  offer  some 
hope  that  peace  might  still  be  maintained.  Giuliano  della 
Rovere  returned  at  this  time  from  his  Mission  to  France, 
and   Ercole   d'Este   and    Lorenzo  de'   Medici   sought,  by 

*  SraiSMONDO  de'  Conti,  L,  i  iq  ;  Schharsow,  184. 

t  SiGiSMDNiX)  DE'  C'^WTi,  I.,  ISO.  While  Girokmo  was  occupied 
with  these  fer-reachmg  ptijects,  the  ground  under  hia  feet  began  to 
give  way.  Three  conspiracies  occtirKd  in  succession,  and  wete  with 
difficulty  suppressed.  Florence  persistenil)'  stirred  up  discontent 
against  Girolamo.    See  Schmabsow,  874. 
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means  of  his  powerful  influe^ce^  to  avert  the  war.  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  Cardinal's  opinion  of  the 
ambitious  and  restless  Kiario,*  who  just  then  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  a  violent  fever.f  and  this  fact  also  made  it 
more  probable  that  the  Pope  might  be  induced  to  utthdraw 
his  consent 

In  the  middle  of  April  the  King  commenced  hostilities 
by  the  advance  of  his  troops  into  the  States  of  the  Church.^ 
In  Rome,  preparations  for  war  were  but  half  completed, 
and  Venice  would  not  be  ready  till  the  end  of  April.  Two 
fleets  had  been  equipped  by  the  Republic :  one  of  them, 
under  Vettor  Soranzo,  was  to  commence  operations  on  the 
coast  of  Naples,  while  the  other,  under  Damiano  Moio, 
was  to  penetrate  to  the  States  of  Ferrara.  The  land  forces 
were  also  divided  into  two  armies,  under  the  command  of 
Koberto  Malatesta  and  Roberta  da  Sanseverino,  At  the 
beginning  of  May  Venice  declared  war  against  Ferrara,§ 
The  Marquess  of  Montferrat,  Genoa,  and  Pietro  Maria 
de  Rossi,  Count  of  San  Secondo  in  the  Parmesan  terri- 
tory, joined  the  Papal  and  Venetian  league.  Ferrara. 
and  Naples  found  powerful  allies  not  only  in  Milan 
and    Florence,    but    also    in    the    Marquess    Federigo    of 

*  SCHMAHSOW,  188. 

t  Sec  *Lctters  of  Alexander  Arrivabene,  elated  Rome,  1482,  Januaiy 
23  and  3:6.     Gonzaga  Archh-es,  Mantua. 

X  Balan,  228.  On  the  2nd  April,  i482f  Sixtus  IV.  had  issued  the 
following  *Order  :  "Gubematori  Reatis  et  Interamnis  .  .  .  volumns 
ac  tiiji  presentium  tenore  expresse  mandamus  uc  omnia  loca  et  passus 
istius  gubernii  ex  quibus  Iransire  solent  auc  possum  qui  in  regnum 
proficiscuntur  diligenter  cuslodiri  facias"  :  no  troops  were  to  be  allowed 
tQ  pass  without  a  written  pennission  from  him  or  Count  Girolamo. 
"Simile  ^ubentaL  Campanie,  praefecto  urbks,  Virjjinio  de  Ureinis,"' 
National  Library,  Florence. 

^  See  Sanuto,  Commentarii  della  guerra  di  Fen-ara  nel  1482  1  i-ii 
and  SiGiSMONDO  de'  Conti,  1.,  121,    See  Cipolla,  6t2. 
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Mantua.  Giovanni  BentivogUo  of  Bologna  and  Federigo  of 
Urbino.* 

Unhappily  for  the  Papal  cause,  the  ancient  feud  between 
the  Colonna  and  the  Orsini  at  this  time  broke  out  again. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  outbreak  was  the  hostility 
between  the  rich  and  noble  families  of  della  Valle  and 
Santa  Croce.  In  the  autumn  of  14S0  the  whole  City 
had  been  involved  in  this  contest,  the  della  Valle  being 
supported  by  the  Colonna,  and  the  Santa  Croce  by  the 
Orsini,  Not  till  April,  I48r,  did  the  Pope,  after  much 
trouble,  succeed  in  restoring  peace.  A  Commission  of 
three  Cardinals  was  appointed  to  watch  over  its  mainten- 
ance, and  to  arrange  all  differences  that  might  ariscf 

As  most  of  the  great  Roman  Barons,  with  the  Pope's 
Consent,  had  entered  the  service  of  Ferrante,  and  were  fully 
occupied  by  the  war  at  Otranto,  tranquillity  for  a  time 
continued  ;  but  after  the  recovery  of  that  city,  quarrels 
recommenced,  and,  fomented  by  the  King  of  Naples,  be- 
came more  and  more  violent. 

In  consequence  of  the  tension  which  existed  between 
Rome  and  Naples  in  the  spring  of  1482,  the  Pope  recalled 
the  Barons  who,  since  the  war  with,  the  Turks,  had  remained 
in  Ferrante's  pay.  The  Orsini,  headed  by  Virginio,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Girolamo  Riario,  obeyed,  and  the  Conti 
also,  as  well  as  Stefano  Colonna  of  Palestrina,  with  his  sons 
Giordano  and  Giovanni,  re-entered  the  Papal  service.  The 
Savelli,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  Colonna  of  Paliano- 
Genazzano  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  King  of  Naplej;.  Their 
alienation  was  partly  due  to  the  enmity  between  them  and 
the  Orsini,  which  Ferrante  took  pains  to  foster,  but  partly 


*  SiSMONDi,  XI.,  227, 

+  jACOa  VOLATERRANUSf  136.      SiGISMONDO  DE'CONTI,  I.,  134^?:?-  , 

gives  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  the  aniiposity  between  Valle  and 
S"*  Croce. 
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also  to  the  domineering  ways  of  Girolamo  Riario.  The  Pope 
endeavoured,  by  gentleness  and  consideration,  to  repair  the 
harm  which  his  nephew  had  done,  and  several  Cardinals. 
amongst  whom  were  Giuliano  della  Rovere  and  Stefano 
r^ardini,  did  their  best  to  pacify  the  offended  Colonna,  e\-en 
at  the  last  moment,  but  all  these  efforts  were  fruitless." 

At  the  beginning  of  April  a  fresh  incident  occurred, 
which  made  matters  worse.  During  the  night  of  the  3rd 
of  that  month  the  Santa  Croce.  aided  by  the  Palace  guards, 
whom  Girolamo  had  given  them,  attacked  the  house  of  the 
della  Valle,  Most  unfortunately,  in  the  struggle  which 
ensued,  Girolamo  Colonna,  an  illegitimate  brother  of  the 
Cardinal  of  S.  Maria  in  Aquiro  and  of  Pfospero  of  Paliaoo, 
was  killed.f  The  Pope^  in  consequence,  outlawed  the  Santa 
Croce.  and  caused  their  palaces  to  be  destroyed.  The 
exasperation  of  the  Colonna  from  this  time  forth  knew  no 
bounds. 

At  this  critical  moment,  several  weeks  before  the 
Venetian  declaration  of  war.  the  King  of  Naples  com* 
menced  hostilities  against  Rome.  In  the  middle  of  April 
his  troops  appeared  in  sight  of  the  Papal  residence  at 
Marino,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Colonna 
against  the  Orsini.  Ferrante  informed  the  Conservators 
that  he  was  not  taking  up  arms  against  Rome,  but  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  City  and  of  Italy  from  the  slavery  to 
which  the  bad  government  of  Girolamo  Riario  had  reduced 
them.{ 

*  SiciSMONDO  DE*  CONTi,  1.,  132  seq.  I  ScHMARSow,  igr,  who  ver? 
justly  observes;  "Bbosch,  Julius  11.,  23,  compleiely  misapprehends 
the  position  of  af&irs  when  he  considere  Giuliano  della  Rov«re  to  hai-e 
been  guilty  of  a  breath  of  confidence  in  regard  lo  the  Pope."  brosd)  is 
very  unfortunate  in  his  most  prejudiced  conjectures  ;  see  su^ra,  p.  321. 

t  halan,  227,  note  4, 
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On  the  iSth  April  the  Pope  admonished  King  Ferrante 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Rome ;  *  on  the  23rd  he  com- 
plained in  Consistory  of  the  presence  of  the  Neapolitans  at 
Marino,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  grant  the  request 
of  the  King's  son,  Alfonso  of  Calabria,  for  a  free  passage 
through  the  States  of  the  Church  to  support  Ferrara.f 

The  Ambassadors  of  Naples  and  Ferrara  left  Rome  on 
the  14th  May.  They  went,  in  the  first  instance,  with  great 
pomp  to  Lorenzo  Colonna  at  Marino.  Strengthened  by 
the  Savelli,  and  by  constant  reinforcements  from  Naples, 
Lorenzo  now  ventured  to  lead  his  men  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.  On  the  30th  May  his  troops  entered  the 
City,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  Orsini  and  Girolamo 
Riario.  Prospero  Colonna  had  previously  gone  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Pope's  enemies,  and  Had  received  in  Paliauo 
(on  the  22nd  May)  a  garrison  from  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
who  had  meanwhile  appeared  before  Rome  as  Commander 
of  the  Neapolitan  troops. 

Sixtus  IV.  was  naturalJy  much  incensed  by  this  treachery, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  Prospero  had  recently  drawn 
a  portion  of  his  pay.  The  Pope  also  fully  realised  how 
injurious  to  him  was  the  loss  of  these  villages.  Therefore, 
Sigismondo  de'  Conti  informs  us,  he  resolved  on  a  hazardous 
step,  which,  however,  the  sequel  proved  to  have  been  a 
judicious  one.^ 

A  Consistory  took  place  at  mid-day  on  the  2nd  June. 
Count  Girolamo  and  Virginio  Orsini  attended  it,  and 
accused  Cardinals  Colonna  and  Savelli  of  treason.     The 

*  •Sixtus  IV.  regi  Ferdinando,  dated  Roina«  die  XVIII.  Aprilis, 
14A2.     National  Library,  Florence, 

t  Balan,  223,  from  Despatches  in  the  Slate  Ardiives,  Modena. 
Here  also  are  the  particulars  of  a.  last  attempl  made  by  the  Pope  to 
win  the  Colonna. 

I   SiGISMOKDO  DE'  CONTr,  I.,  137. 
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two  Cardinals  warmly  defended  themselves,  openly  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  their  kinsmen  and  casting  all  the 
blame  Upon  them.  The  meeting  was  stormy,  and  lasted 
until  the  evening.  At  last  the  Pope,  to  avoid  worse  evils, 
gave  orders  that  the  accused  Cardinals  should  be  kept  as 
hostages  for  their  disaffected  families.  Cardinal  SavcIU's 
brother.MarianOv  who  had  a  command  in  the  Papal  artny,  was 
also  arrested.  As  disturbances  ivere  apprehenided  from  the 
partisans  of  the  Colonna,  the  Vatican  was  guarded  by  horse 
and  foot  soldiers.  The  captured  Cardinals  were  honourably 
treated  during  the  first  day  and  the  following  night :  SavelU 
in  the  house  of  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  and  Colonna  with 
Girolamo  Basso,  who  at  that  time  lived  m  the  Vatican.  At 
the  close  of  the  second  day  an  order  arrived  to  transfer 
them  to  St.  Angelo.* 

Several  hundreds  of  light  Turkish  horsemen  from  ihc 
garrison  of  Otranto  had  gone  over  to  Alfonso  of  Calabria, 
and  now  formed  part  of  bis  army,  which  was  encamped 
within  sight  of  Rome,  These  wild  troops  ravaged  the 
Campagna,  and  spread  terror  in  every  direction.  On  the 
6th  of  June  the  Papal  force  was  ready.  Count  Girolarao 
was  Commander-in-chief,  and  under  him  were  Count  Niccolo 
of  Pitigliano,  Virginio  and  Giordano  Orsini.  Giovanni 
Coloftna,  Giacomo  and  Andrea  de'  Conti^  the  Count  of 
Mirandola,  and  many  olhers.| 

Sigismondo  de'  Conti  has  left  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Rome  at  this  crisis.  "  In  the  Pope's  ante- 
chambers," he  says,:J:  "  instead  of  cassocked  priests,  armed 

*  Frantz,  37S-6-  In  contradiction  to  the  Venetian  Docuirtenis 
(see  SCHMARSOW,  192),  SiGISMONDO  DE'  CONTl,  ^^  137,  tDaintaim 
the  innocence  of  ihe  Cardinals. 

t  Reumont,  hi.,  t,  J75. 

I  SrciSMOPfOO  DE'  CONTI,  I.,  137-8.  For  "qui  impar "  rtat 
"quia  i.,"aD.d  for  "quoram"  read  "quonim."    The  Romau  edition  of 
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guards  kept  watch.  Soldiers,  equipped  for  battle,  were  drawn 
up  before  the  gates  of  the  Palace.  All  the  Court  officials 
were  filled  with  terror  and  anguish  ;  the  fury  of  the  populace 
was  only  restrained  by  the  fear  of  the  soldiers" 

Thus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Colonna,  Alfonso  of 
Calabria  had  succeeded  in  effecting  his  purpose,  and  trans- 
ferring the  war  to  Roman  soil.  He  was  perpetually  making 
raids  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  walls,  and  carrying  off  men 
and  cattle.  The  Papal  army,  encamped  near  the  Lateran, 
did  not  venture  out,  either  from  a  sense  of  its  own  weakness 
or  from  a  fear  that  the  angry  townspeople,  in  whose  vine- 
yards It  lay^  might  shut  the  gates  and  prevent  its  return. 
To  add  to  all,  the  Plague  again  broke  out  in  the  City. 
Alfonso  took  Albano,  Castel  Gandolfo  and  Civita  Lavinia, 
without  encountering  any  resistance.  His  father,  Ferrante, 
meanwhile  was  active.  With  a  fleet  of  twenty  triremes  he 
harassed  the  shores  of  the  Roman  territory.  He  further 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Terracina  and 
Benevento  by  treachery.  The  Florentine  army,  under  the 
command  of  Costanzo  Sforza,  took  Citta  di  Castello.  The 
Pope  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  commanded  his  chamber- 
lains and  domestics  to  take  turns  in  keeping  nightly  watch. 
His  anxiety  increased  from  day  to  day,  more  particularly 
as  the  Venetian  fleet,  on  which  all  his  hopes  rested,  had  not 
yet  sailed.* 

this  author,  published  in  1883,  i*  far  from  perfect  in  this  respect.  Stc 
also  xufira,  p.  ^aS,  and  GOTTtXlB  in  the  Hist.  Jahrb.,  VI  I.,  303  «/. 

•  SiGiSMONDO  be'  CONTi,  foc.  cit.  The  Romjtns  had  much  to 
BuHer  from  Cirolamo,  whose  soldiers  even  desecrated  the  Latenui 
Church.  On  the  30th  June  Citti  di  Castello  fell  intg  the  enemy's 
hands,  whereupon  SixCus  IV.  sent  trcxips  against  this  city.  {*Brief  of 
the  5th  July  to  the  City  Prefect.  National  Libmry,  Florence,)  The 
citadel  of  Terracina  was  lost  four  weeks  later,  and  Beneventa  in  the 
middle  of  July;  see  the  Despatches  Co  Modena  in  Halan,  229. 
Sixtus  IV.  then  drew  as  many  troops  as  he  could  into  Rome ;  see  his 
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Rome  was  insuFRciently  defended,  and  was  shut  in  on 
every  side  by  enemies.*  The  perplexity  and  anxiety  of 
the  Pope  were  increased  by  accounts  which  reached  him 
from  the  North  of  attempts  which  the  Dominica.n,  Andrea 
Zuccalmaglio,  Archbishop  of  CarnioIa,t  was  making  lo 
revive  the  Council  of  Basle,  He  had  come  to  Rome  in 
1478^  as  Envoy  from  the  Emperor,J  and  received  many 
presents  and  marks  of  distinction  from  the  Pope.§  His 
ambition  led  him  to  aspire  to  greater  dignities,  and  even  to 
the  purple,  and,  in  October  1480,  he  induced  the  Emperor 
to  address  to  the   Pope  and   the   Sacred   College    letters 

*Briefs  of  the  rah,  I2lh,  and  24th  of  July  to  the  City  Prefect. 
(National  Library,  Florence.)  At  the  begitinLng  of  August  the  Pope 
even  recalled  his  troops  to  Rome  from  Bologna,  which  -was  unsafe ; 
see  "Brief  to  Perugia,  dated  1482,  Aug.  3.  Cod.  G.-IV.-i,  Univei^tj' 
Library,  Genoa. 

*  In  his  necessicj-,  Sixtus  IV.  even  applied  to  France  ;  see  Reumont, 
Lorenzo,  II.,  183,  2nd  ed. 

+  Recent  students,  such  as  BURCKHARDT,  Andreas  \-on  Krtin, 
and  Frantz,  435,  are  certainly  incorrect  in  adopting  Hottinger*  idea 
that  Andreas  lived  at  Laibach  (Aemona),  for,  until  1788,  Laibach  was 
not  an  Archbishopric  (Gams,  383).  From  1452-1 535,  seven,  or  possibly 
eight,  Archiepiscopi  Crainecises  are  known.  Andreas  succeeded  hts 
predecessor  on  the  iSth  January,  1476  {lac.  ci/.,  405).  Several  Slav 
provinces  bear  the  name  of  Krains ;  according  to  Fahlatti,  IlL 
Sacr.,  IV.,  189  sfj.,  the  coast  about  Macarsca  is  here  meant  (see 
Kirchenlex.,  1.,  S37,  and  ed.);  Gams,  /w.  a'/.,  thinks  that  a  somewhat 
more  southerly  district  is  to  be  under&tood. 

X  BURCKHARDT,  25  ;  Frantz,  434 ;  and  Gebhardt,  47,  say  that 
Andreas  first  came  to  Rome  between  1480  and  1483  ;  the  BHe&  ia 
Mon.  Habsb.,  III.,  453:,  and  II,,  330,  which  certainly  liurckhardc  had 
not  the  means  of  consulting,  shew  this  statement  to  be  mistaken.  In 
his  table  of  contents,  p.  xlii.,  Chmbl  wrongly  designates  Ajidreas  as 
Archbishop  of  Gran. 

^  SlGiSMONDO  de'  Conti,  U  157  ;  Lib.  confraL  U.  M.de  Anima,!?; 
and  die  Briefs  pr  10th  Sept,,  1481,  and  4th  May,  t4$3,  to  which  ve 
shall  presently  refer. 
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recommending  him  in  pressing  terms*  In  consequence 
of  these  letters,  Sixtus  IV.,  who  readily  made  promises. 
seems  to  have  given  him  some  encouragement;  but,  as  the 
red  hat  did  not  arrive,  Andrea  soon  began  to  pour  forth 
torrents  of  insolent  abuse  against  the  Pope^  his  nephews, 
and  the  Roman  clergj'.  Sixtus  IV,  admonished  and 
warned  him,  bul  in  vain.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
call  him  to  account  for  his  calumnies.  The  Emperor's- 
mediation  soon  procured  his  Hberation  from  confinement 
in  St  Angelo,  where,  out  of  consideration  for  Frederick 
III.,  he  had  been  treated  leniently.  The  same  motive 
induced  the  Pope,  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of  the 
Cardinals,  to  abandon  the  suit  which  had  been  commenced 
against  him,  and  then  to  set  him  at  liberty.f  Sixtus  IV. 
soon  had  cause  bitterly  to  regret  his  indulgence.  Andrea 
Zuccalmaglio  went  by  way  of  Florence  to  Basle,  where  he 
falsely  announced  himself  as  the  Emperor's  representative, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  assume  the  title  of  Cardinal  of 
S.  Sisto,  On  the  25,th  March,  1482,  he  entered  the  Cathedral 
of  Basle  during  the  celebration  of  Mass,  and,  with  violent 
invectives  against  the  Pope,  proclaimed  a  General  Council, 
to  be  held  in  that  city.  Even  at  this  time,  his  secretary, 
Numagen,  clearly  perceived  that  he  was  not  quite  right  in 
his  head.  He  could  not  control  himself,  was  incapable  of 
deliberation,  and  would  listen  to  no  one's  advice.^ 

In  April,  Andrea  wcrit  to  Berne,  and  was  at  first  cordially 
received  by  the  authorities,  but  at  the  end  of  eight  days 

*  Mon.  Habsb.,  IIU48. 

+  See  the  important  Brief  of  ihe  loth  Sept.,  i48r,  publiattcd  in  (}ic 
Appendix  10  SiGiSMONDO  de'  CoNTt,  I.,  410.  This  at  last  throws 
some  light  on  a  matter  hitlierto  involved  in  obscurity,  and  decides  the 
date  of  the  coniflict.  BuitCKHARDT,  2j,  has  placed  it  at  too  late  a 
period. 

X  HOTTINGEK,  356  ;  BURCKHARDT,  A.  von  Krajn,  18-89. 
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the  Bernese  had  discovered  his  real  character.  On  the 
4th  May  the  alarmed  Council  sent  a  letter  to  Basle  to 
warn  that  friendly  city  against  the  danger  of  espousing  his 
cause,  Berne  apologised  to  Rome  for  having  unwittingly 
shewn  honour  to  one  who  placed  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  Church  and  the  Pope.* 

In  Basie,  also,  Andrea's  abuse  of  the  Pope  had  awakened 
some  doubts,  and  a  suspicion  that  he  was  influenced  by 
personal  hatred.  Nevertheless,  he  was  left  quite  free  when 
he  formally  announced  the  assembling  of  a  Council  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  Emperor  was  duly  mfornned,  but 
did  nothing,  and  waited  to  see  what  would  conne. 

Sixtus  IV.  was  greatly  disquieted^  and,  on  the  4th  May, 
wrote  to  Frederick  III.,  and  sent  a  special  Envoy  to  ask 
him  to  take  measures  to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  Arch- 
bishop.f  The  Emperor's  attitude  now  became  so  strange 
as  to  exctte  suspicions  in  Rome  that  Andrea  was  acting 
on  secret  instructions  from  him.  On  the  21st  July  he 
called  the  Archbishop  "  trusty  and  weli-beloved,"  and  asked 
for  information  about  his  project,  and,  on  the  23rd  July, 
he  merely  recommended  the  Councillors  at  Basle  to  act 
with  caution, J 

Andrea  chose  this  very  time  to  cut  off  all  means  of  retreat 
On  the  20th  and  21st  July  he  issued  two  \'iolent  and  ill- 
written  appeals,  tiie  last  of  which  "  was  no  better  than  a 
pasquinade."  In  the  opening  words  of  this  detestable  pro- 
duction, Sixtus  IV.,  whom  he  had  but  a  few  days  before 
invited  to  attend  his  Council,  is  addressed,  no  longer  as 
Pope,  but  as  "  Francesco  of  Savona,  Son  of  the  Devil,  thou 
who  hast  chmbed  to  thy  high  dignity  through  the  window 

*  jahrb.  fiir  Schweii.  Gesch.,  IX,,  13,-14. 

+  I  found  this  **Brief,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  up  to  this  time 

undiscovered.^  in  the  Naiiotial  Library,  Florence. 
X  BURCKHARDT,  A.  von  Kiain,  34. 
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of  simony  instead  of  entering  by  the  door,  thou  art  of  thy 
father,  the  Devil,  and  seekest  to  do  his  will."* 

If  we  remember  that  the  Archbishop  had  not  a  single 
adherent  among  the  German  or  French  Prelates,  these 
outrageous  railings  against  the  Head  of  the  Church  seem 
almost  like  the  ravings  of  a  maniac;  but  when  wc  find 
that  Andrea  had  allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Pope  in  Italy,  it  is  easier  to  account  for  his  violence.  This 
evidently  took  place  when  he  went  from  Rome  to  Basle  by 
way  of  Florence.  He  must  then  have  received  from  the 
Florentines  and  other  conspirators  assurances  without  which 
he  could  scarcely  have  ventured  on  his  hazardous  enterprise, 
"  A  bitterly  exasperated  Prelate,  who  promised  to  raise  the 
whole  of  the  North  against  the  Pope,  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, an  important  ally,  however  dubious  might  be  his 
motives,  and  however  great  the  peril  to  which  he  exposed 
the  Church,"t  The  last  consideration  did  not  certainly 
weigh  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  already  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  have  three  or  four 
Popes  instead  of  one.J 

The  experiences  of  Lorenzo  during'  hts  first  conflict  with 
SJxtus  IV.,  however,  deterred  him  from  again  exposing 
himself  to  the  risk  of  Excommufitcatlon.    Andrea  was,  there- 


*  HOTTINGEH,  360  seg,,  36S  stq.  ;  BURCKHARDT,  36. 

t  BuRCKHARDT,  49.  HusER^  Lorenio,  158,  has  referred  to  the 
summons  la  Basle  aijdressed  by  Andreas  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
U  begins  in  the  following  words:  *  ^'' Spiritus  aanctus  qui  per  ioltim 
terranim  orbem  dispersos  in  unitalem  fide!  cpngregat  dignetur  fovere 
ignem  suutii  accetisum  in  Le,  fidei  et  ecclesie  Christi  zclaldfe  fidelissimo. 
Agimus  nempe  in  gaudio  magno  g'ratias  el  qui  te  nobiscum  sollicitarc 
hoc  opus  sanctum  el  necessanuin  accendic;  illc  eciam  laborcs  tuos 
si  perseveraveris  legitioie  etemis  gaudiis  compensabit.  Age  igitur  pro 
Christo,  pro  fide  ei  ecclesia  illius  e(  pro  tola  chnstianitate  constanter 
et  veni."     State  Archiv-cs,  Florence. 

X  See  suprtt,  p.  300. 
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fore,  for  the  time,  "  only  to  be  supported  in  secret,  and  very 
cautiously.  When  he  had  been  in  a  measure  successful, 
and  the  Pope  had  been  thoroughly  intimidated,  the  allies 
would  proceed  to  advocate  a  Council."*  Not  till  the  14th 
September  did  Lorenzo's  con6.dant,  Baccio  Ugoltni,  accom- 
panied by  a  Milanese  Envoy,  arrive  in  Basle, 

Ugolini's  Reports  to  his  master  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  hostility  of  Lorenzo  to  the  Papacy,  and  to  appreciate 
the  reasons  which  induced  Sixtus  IV.  to  make  the  efforts 
he  did  for  his  removal  from  Florence.  "  1  offered  him " 
(AndreaofCarnioJa),  writes  Ugolini  on  the  20th  September, 
1482,  "  in  your  (Lorenzo's)  name  al!  that  I  could  and  knew 
to  favour  this  undertaking  (the  SchismJ,  praising  him  and 
flattering  Him  as  is  customary.  ...  It  is  a  great  thing  that 
he  is  a  Friar;  that  is  the  crown  of  all  his  qualities,  and  he 
has  a  fearless  countenance^  which  awakens  confidence  and 
knowt;  how  to  keep  a  man  in  his  place,  and  let  no  one 
approach  him.  .  .  .  The  citizens  (of  Basle),  too,  could  not 
be  better  disposed  .  .  .  they  would  not  by  any  means 
allow  their  priests  to  observe  the  Interdict,  and  they  openly 
favour  the  Archbishop  as  much  as  they  can.  .  .  ,  This  man 
is  quite  fitted  to  serve  out  the  Pope  and  the  Count  (Riario), 
and  that  is  enough."  Ten  days  later  this  Florentine  again 
wroteconfidenlially  to  Lorenzo,  saying,  amongst  other  things: 
"  I  afterwards  made  a  long  speech  (to  the  Magistracy  of 
Basle)  in  favour  of  the  Council,  praising  the  lords  for  this 
honourable  enterprise,  and  extolling  the  person  of  Camiola. 
while  1  drew  a  contemptible  picture  of  the  government  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  a  Councilf 
They  listened  thankfully  to  everything.  .  .  .  As  r^ards 
the  matter  of  the  Council,  they  declare  that  they  are  well- 

*  BURCKHARDT,  /a£.  cii.     Sec  also  BUSER,  Beeiehungen,  123, 
t  The  Venelian-Papal  troops  were  jus^t  at  this  time  victorious. 
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disposed  towards  the  Holy  See^  and  so  far  as  they  can 
have  their  way  they  will  take  care  (they,  the  Councillors 
of  Basle !)  that  the  Church,  which  they  see  to  be  in  great 
danger,  or  rather  in  ruins,  shall  be  reformed  to  the  faith 
of  Christ  .  -  ,  Moreover,  I  (Ugolini)  have  gained  such  an 
ascendancy  over  the  Carniolan  (the  Pope  and  '  Reformer' 
of  the  future),  that  it  rejoices  him  more  than  anything.  -  .  , 
Every  hour  he  raises  his  hands  to  heaven  and  thanks  God 
who  has  sent  me  to  him.  I  need  not  say  how  eagerly 
the  Doctors  of  the  University  read  the  letters  which  I 
have  communicated  to  the  Council  here.  What  more  can 
we  desire P     The  Pope  is  more  hated  here  than  there."* 

•  FabrONIUS,  II,,  227  seq.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
energetic  action  of  the  Pope,  who  sent  a  great  niimber  of  Nuncios 
in  succession  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Basle  (see  BurckhardTj  A.  von 
Ktain,  29  siq. ;  in  another  place  I  wtll  give  supplementary  extracts  on 
the  subject  from  iiixtus  IV.'s  •Briefs,  which  are  before  me.  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican  and  National  Library,  Florenge),  and  especially 
twcause  the  condition  of  the  League  had  completely  changed,  it  was 
in  the  end  deemed  well  to  leave  their  tool  (Ranke,  III.,  j,  6th  edO 
lo  his  fate.  I3asle  had  at  ArsI  refused  either  to  ^ive  up  or  to  imprison 
the  Archbishop,  and  had  thus  fallen  under  an  Inleidjct,  which,  however, 
was  not  regarded.  No  change  took  place  until  October,  when  the 
Emperor  oiJeniy  declared  against  Andt«a.  On  the  i8th  December, 
14S2,  the  auLhorilics  of  Basle  at  last  arrested  Andrea^  but  still  refused 
to  give  him  up.  The  Bishop  of  Suessa  accordingly  published  a  Bull 
of  Crusade  against  Basle,  which  occasioned  great  distress.  The 
matter  was  not  settled  when  Sijttus  IV,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Innocent  Vlll. ;  il  was  Bnally  concluded  by  the  suicide  of  Andrea, 
who  was  found  hanged  in  his  dungeon  on  the  13th  November,  1484- 
For  details  1  refer  U)  Bukckhardt^  65  se^-,  93  sfq.  Glassdergek 
in  Anal.  Francisc,  II.,  483,  gives  a  full  description  of  the  danger 
involved  by  Andrea's  proceedings.  In  Chap.  XL  we  shall  mention 
that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  also  threatened  lo  bold  a 
Council.  Regarding  the  open  and  secret  opposition  Eo  Jiome  in 
Germany  in  the  time  of  Sixius  IV.,  see  Gebuakdi',  48  j^.,  and 
Drdysen,  il,  I,  338,  341. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Girolamo  Riado,  the  cause  of  a.tl  this  trouble,  became  very 
unpopular  in  Rome,  and  a  powerful  party,  headed  by 
Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Revere,  strongly  urged  the  Pope 
to  conclude  a  peace.  But  when  the  Venetian  General, 
Roberto  Malatesta,  who  had  hitherto  been  fighting  a^inst 
Ferrara.  appeared  in  Rome  on  the  23rd  July,  the  war-party 
again  got  the  upper  hand.* 

His  arrival  caused  great  rejoicing.  "This  is  he  who 
will  redeem  Israel!"  shouted  the  people  in  the  streets. 
On  the  24th  July  Roberto  was  received  in  secret  audience 
by  the  Pope,  after  which  he  at  once  began  to  make  his 
preparations,  The  Proveditore,  Pietro  Diedo,  brought 
money  by  command  of  the  Republic  to  help  in  raising 
fresh  troops  for  the  Papal  army ;  looo  young  Romans,  ready 
armed,  were  enlisted  in  a  week.  On  the  15th  August  the 
Venetian  auxiliaries  came  in,  and  were  blessed  by  the  Pope 
from  A  window  of  the  Vatican.  Rome  was  full  of  warlike 
enthusiasm.  "The  banners  of  the  Republic,  together  with 
those  of  the  Pope,  were  borne  through  the  whole  City,  and 
harmony  reigned  in  the  common  camp."t 

On  the  same  15th  August  the  army  advanced  as  far  as 
Boviilae  on  the  ancient  Appian  Way.J  Castel  Gandolfo^ 
Caste!  Savello,  and  Albano  surrendered. §  Alfonso  retired 
before  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  behind  Velletri 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nettuno  and  Astura,  where  he 
expected  succour  by  sea  from  Naples. 


I 


I 


•  Reumokt,  111.,  I,  176, 

t   FRANTZ,  381-2;   SCHMARSOW,  194. 
t  SiGISMONDO  DE'  CONTr,  I,,   839. 

§  On  Ihe  i9Lh  August,  1482,  Sixlus  IV.  wrote  to  Count  Girolamo: 
*"Gratissimum  nobis  fuit  quod  scribit  nob.  tua  de  castello  Gandolfo 
et  de  ca&tello  Sabello;"  the  Pope  hopes  that  all  will  go  an  well. 
KaCionaL  Library,  Florence. 
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Along  this  sea-shore  stretches  a  woody  morass^a  desolate 
wilderness,  the  home  of  the  buffalo  and  the  wild  boar. 
"  In  the  whole  of  the  Roman  territory  there  is  not  another 
district  so  pestilential  as  this  desert  of  Maremma."  Its 
air  is  full  of  deadly  fever,  which  has  given  the  place  the 
name  of  the  Campo  Morto  (field  of  death) ;  even  down 
to  the  time  of  Pius  IX.  it  has  been  a  safe  refuge  for 
murderers.  In  the  midst  of  these  marshy  thickets,  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  Velletri  and  Nettuno,  was 
a  "  fortified  enclosure  for  the  breeding  of  buffaloes  and 
cattle;  this  castrum  took  from  its  Church  the  name  of 
San  Pietro,  and  from  its  moats  the  surname  in  Formis."* 
Alfonso  of  Calabria  had  here  assembled  his  troops  to  await 
the  attack.  His  position  was  a  strong  one,  for  his  army 
occupied  a  sort  of  island,  covered  to  the  south  by  a  small 
swamp,  and  protected  on  the  north  and  east  by  trees  and 
brushwood.  To  the  west,  where  the  Papal  forces  made 
the  attack,  there  was  a  meadow  about  500  paces  in  width, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  ditch  about  two  feet  deep  to  carry 
oflf"the  water.  Behind  this,  Alfonso's  artillery  was  placed  ; 
some  300  paces  further  back  he  caused  a  considerably 
deeper  trench  to  be  made  for  the  defence  of  his  troops.f 


*  GREGOROVIUS,  VII.,  256,  3rd  ed.  S«  M^l.  d'Archgol.,  V.,  84 
jff.  NOTAR  GlACOMO,  148,  calls  the  place  Campo  Morto,  as  do  also 
Itifessura  and  P.  Cymaus  (see  GREGOROVIUS,  Jac.  n't.).  The  mistaken 
sutement,  that  the  name  was  due  lo  the  battle,  occurs  in  Papen- 
CORDT,  4go,  and  Reumont.  III.,  i,  177, 

t  SlOlSMOWWl  DE'  CONTl,  I.,  142  Jerj.,  who  also  gives  a  very  good 
dcscripiion  of  the  battle,  largely  used  by  Sansovini  in  his  History  of 
the  Orsini.  See  also  Sanudo,  Comment.^  39-40  ;  a  Sienese  Despatch 
in  Arch.  d.  Sac.  Rom.,  XI.,  606  ley, ;  the  Este  Reports  in  Capelli, 
31-3  ;  Roberto's  Letter  in  Tonini,  390  se^. ;  and  a  second  Letter  from 
hjrn,  which  Valenlini  published,  with  other  Reports,  in  Arch.  Veneto, 
tS87.  fasc.  65,  p.  72  Sfg.  ;  to  these  we  may  add  the  **Report  of  Fuius, 
dated  24th  Aug.  1482,  from  the  State  Archives,  Modena. 
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Roberto  Malatesta,  to  whom  Riario  had  resigned  the 
command,  having  set  his  troops  in  order  of  battle  and 
exhorted  them  to  bravery,  ordered  the  foot  soldiers  to 
make  the  attack.  These  were  mostly  recruits,  and  were 
so  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Turks,  whom  Alfonso 
opposed  to  them,  that  they  fled  almost  immediately.  The 
whole  of  the  Papal  army  would  have  been  cast  into  con- 
fusion had  not  Roberto^at  the  right  moment,  rushed  forward 
with  a  chosen  band  of  tried  soldiers,  by  which  means  he 
not  only  repelled  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy  but  drove 
him  back  behind  the  trench.  Sword  in  hand,^  Roberto 
here  held  his  ground  for  a  whole  hour,  acting  at  once  as 
soldier  and  as  leader.* 

While  the  battle  was  ra|;ing  at  this  point,  Giacomo  de' 
Conti,  with  six  companies,  attacked  the  canfip  on  the  right. 
This  movement  was  hidden  from  Alfonso  by  the  thicket 
Roberto,  at  the  same  time,  renewed  his  assault  on  the 
front  Alfonso's  forces  were  not  able  to  resist  the  two-fold 
onslaught  of  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers;  they  began  to 
waver  and  then  ta  fly. 

Up  to  thi.s  moment  Alfonso  had  "  fought  like  a  lion  ";t 
several  horses  had  been  killed  under  him  ;  now,  fearing  he 
wouldbe  surrounded  and  made  prisoner.he  also  took  tofl^bt. 
He  had  some  difficulty  in  making  his  way  through  the 
wood  to  Nettuno,  where,  with  a  few  followers,  he  took  boat 
for  Terracina.  Here,  under  the  protection  of  his  father's 
galleys,  he  gathered  tc^ether  the  remnant  of  his  army. 

The  battle  of  "  Campo  Morto  in  the  Pontine  Marshes' 
thus  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Papal  troops. 
Both  sides  had  fought  desperately.  The  field  was  strewn 
with  wounded,  and  the  number  of  dead  who  lay  there  was 


I 


*  SlGlSHONDO  DE"  CONTI,  lac.  Ctt. 

t  Se*  the  **Report  of  Pasius,  quoied  on  preceding    pofe,  note^ 
Slate  Archi\'es,  Modena. 
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proportionately  large ;  almost  all  the  Janissaries  were  among 
them.  Many  flags  and  cannons  felt  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  who  also  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  including 
almost  all  the  Chiefs  and  Barons* 

Roberto  proceeded  at  once  to  Velletri,  to  attend  to  the 
wounded  and  rest  his  wearied  troops.  On  the  following 
day  he  sent  his  light  cavalry  forward  to  collect  the  baggage 
of  the  enemy. 

When  the  news  of  the  victory  reached  Rome,  bonfires 
were  lighted,  the  bells  of  the  Capitol  rang  out,  and  all  the 
Churches  answered,  Sixtus  IV.,  with  a  numerous  suite 
attended  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  at  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolat 

The  very  day  after  the  battle,  Marino  surrendered  to  the 
Pope  the  keys  of  the  Citadel  and  the  captive  Fabrizio 
Colonna;  the  idea  of  pressing  on  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  with  the  victorious  army  was  spoken  of  in  Rome.| 
Sixtus  IV.  informed  the  Emperor  and  all  friendly  States 
of  the  great  success  obtained  by  his  General,§  and  thanked 
the  latter  in  a  highly  eulogistic  Brief  || 

Girolamo  Riario  made  a  yplendid  pageant  of  his  entry 
into  Rome  with  his  prisoners.  The  Romans  were  treated 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  enemies  who  had  but  recently 


*  SlGlSMONDO  1>E'  CONTI,  lot.  cit.  In  reference  to  ihe  number  of 
4eaci  here  given,  the  small  slretlglh  of  the  army  is  to  be  bonie  in 
mind,  and  the  fact  that  Ihe  warriors  were  dad  entirely  in  mail. 

+  NOTAJO  DI  NaMTIPORTO^  IO77  ;  SCHBIARSOW,  I95  ;  P'raNTZ, 
385. 

X  See  Ihe  "Despatch  of  the  24th  August  from  Pasius  in  the  State 
Archives,  Modena,  cited  suprti^  p.  365,  note  t. 

g  See  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  14S2,  N.  9,  and  the  "Briefs  to  Genoa 
and  Perugia  of  the  23nd  and  24ih  August,  1482.  National  Library, 
Florence,  and  University  Uibrarj.-,  Genoa  (G,-[V,-i), 

II  ""^Rob.  Malatestae,  dated  Ronae,  1 483,  Aug,  24.  NatiooaJ  I.ibi:aTy, 
Florence. 
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threatened  their  very  walls,  now  led  through  their  streets 
as  captives,  with  heads  bownJ  low.  in  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession. Antonio  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  and  Vicino 
Orsini,  son  of  the  Grand  Constable  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  attracted  the  greatest  attention.  The  Pope  re- 
ceived the  captives  with  kindness,  and  honourably  enter- 
tained the  Duke  of  Amalfi,  Pius  II. 's  nephew,  in  his  Palace, 
before  sending  him  back  to  his  family,* 

*■  It  is  a  true  saying."  writes  Sigismondo  de"  Conti,  "  thai 
human  happiness  b  never  long  unalloyed.*  The  sounds  of 
rejoicing  were  soon  silenced  and  exchanged  for  lainentations 
over  the  premature  death  of  the  i.'ictor. 

Roberto  Malatesta  n~as  engaged  in  dispersing  the  hostile 
troops  scattered  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  when 
"  the  effects  of  his  tremendous  exertions  in  the  great  heat  of 
the  unhealthy  swamps  o^-ertook  him.  The  fatal  breath  of 
Cmropo  Morto  proved  stronger  than  youth  and  courage.''f 

On  beartt^  of  the  sickness  of  his  General,  the  Pope  at 

•  SKCSaMKDO  dT  Cojm,  L,  1*4:  SCHMaMOW,  195  ;  Frakti, 
3t  j.  Rcfu-ding  Ae  Tnunpba!  PfDcesMe,  mc  ftlu  Notar  GeaCOMO, 
t4%  ttai  the  Siencse  Dwpalcfaw  w  Aick.  Sur.  Raau  Xl^  608. 

t  SCHUAKSDV,  195.  njects  the  idem  iNi  Rabcm  «as  poisQined,  and 
CstEiOHTOx.  I tU  91,  acres  with  kia^  m ifao GklOOKovitrs,  VII.,  357. 
yti  ed.,  who  indiBes  to  the  smw  ofaaioB.  E««b  SiGtSMOKDO  de" 
GQCOV  1*  144.  iwftODS  the  report  of  pobcn.  Comt  Cirokuno  Riahv 
kM  hum  mnwi  fciil  «<  &m  MMilti ;  see,  a  tail  Aefepct,  Tomiki,  39}, 
wd  Ank  >*9^  Aay  '^'^  ^^  KobBtat  doA  was  due  10  foul  pby 
it  act  asadft  hjr  a  DtayiaLh  fivca  hf  BxUkX,  ijo.  and  also  bj  a 
Hjmm  of  Omtml  Gaaaca.  Aaad  Rbmb.  mS>,  Sepc  1 1.  wbidi 
I  9amA  h  A*  GcHatft  Anhtv^  Mia*^  aad  a  pa3«a^e  in  Lbe 
•CMwa  Ftnniae  «r  Oligii  Ced.  1.-1.^  t  ijC^  Ch^  Ubnry. 
9Mm  (tM  itffffc.  K.  «^     ncK  aahotibBs,   who  an  by  do 

wm^  aa;  he  mtiTiduLd  as  oaa- 
TV  *D«no  <W  Cmn  ak*  sa,5  :  •*  Mm 
«  UittJ-  BHtemi  la—T,  ba«t«,  LIV.,  10. 
C4M1 
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DEATH  OF  ROBERTO  MALATESTA. 

once  sent  his  own  physician  to  Val  Montone,  where  Roberto 
lay,  and  caused  him  to  be  transported  in  a  litter  to  Rome. 
He  was  most  carefully  tended  ii>  the  house  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Milan,  but  he  did  not  rally.  When  his  condition  left 
no  room  for  hope,  the  Pope,  with  his  own  hands,  adminis- 
tered Extreme  Unction.  On  the  loth  September  the  brave 
warrior  breathed  his  last,* 

Sixtus  IV,  paid  every  possible  honour  to  the  deliverer 
of  his  capital.  He  personally  took  part  in  the  obsequies, 
and  afterwards  caused  a  marble  monument  to  be  erected 
in  St.  Peter's.  After  many  vicissitudes,  this  monument,  on 
which  the  figure  of  the  leader,  mounted  on  his  war-horse,  is 
I  carved  in  relief,  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre,  where  it  now 
adorns  the  hall  devoted  to  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance 
period.f 

On  the  nth  September  the  Pope  l^itimatised  the  sons 
of  Roberto  and  invested  them  with  the  paternal  inheritance, 
thus  refuting  the  imputation  that  he  was  influenced  by 
designs  upon  the  fief  of  the  Malatesta ;  though  some  such 
hankerings,  perhaps,  had  been  cherished  by  Girolamo 
Riario.;^ 

The  immediate  consequence  of  Roberto's  death  was  to 
nullify  the  good  effects  of  the  victory  of  Campo  Morto. 
The  Venetian  troops,  regardless  of  the  promises  and  en- 
treaties of  the  Pope,  withdrew.     The  siege  of  Cavi  by  the 

*  Marini,  r.,  209;  Balan,  239;  FRANT2,  387.  The  diffbretit 
dates  given  for  Roberto's  death  (see  Cipolla,  617)  are  set  at  rest  by 
Cardinal  Conziiga's  Leiter,  which  we  publish  in  the  Appendix,  N.  66. 
Calcflini,  *Cronica  Ferrariae,  Cod.  I.-I.-4,  f.  156,  Chigi  Librar)-,  Rome, 

I  also  names  ihc  loth  Sepiember  as  the  day.     Roberto's  epitaph  is  to 
be  found  in  De  Rossi,  Inscript,  11,,  421. 
t  See  Courajod  in  the  Gai.  des  Beaus-Arts,  1S83,  p.  233,  and 
YREABtE,  354  j<v- 
X   TONINI,  394-5. 
VOL,  IV.  2  B 
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Papal  forces  was  unsuccessful,  either  because  of  ti»e  strength 
of  its  fortifications  or  because  the  Orstni.  who  dUlikcd  any 
further  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  neglected  to 
render  assistance.* 

Meanwhile.  Alfonso  had  again  rallied  his  soldiers,  and 
the  war  continued,  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Papal  troops  and  the  detriment  of  the  Romans,  whose  fields 
were  laid  waste  and  whose  flocks  were  carried  off.  The 
Orsini,  incensed  by  Girolamo's  selfish  proceedings,  at  last 
declared  that,  If  no  other  auxiliaries  arrived,  they  would 
withdraw.  Without  them — ^as  Sigismondo  de*  Conti  justly 
insists — it  was  impossible  to  carr>'  on  the  war  against  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  especially  against  the  Colonna,  The 
Venetians,  on  their  side,  made  it  plain  that  the  only  thir^ 
they  wanted  was  Ferrara,  and  that  which  mig'ht  befall  the 
Pope  was  nothing  to  them.f 

Meanwhile,  the  revived  opposition  in  the  North  added  W 
all  these  troubles  the  threat  of  a  Council  and  a  Schism, 
and  Andrea  of  Carniola  was  still  unchecked  in  his  career.^ 

Sixtus  IV.  now  began  to  perceive  "  that,  by  his  own  action, 
he  was  strengthening  the  hands  of  a  Power  w  hich,  by  its 
persistent  efforts  to  acquire  dominion  over  the  cities  of  the 
Adriatic  littoral,  wns  likely  "soon  to  prove  a  source  of  serious 
danger  to  him.  Giuliano  della  Rovere  seems  to  have  been 
the  person  who  induced  the  Pope  to  separate  himself  from 


*  SlGISMONDO  DE'  COHTI,  I.,  156. 

+  SiGisMOMDO  de' Conti,  1.,  156;  Schmabsow,  196-7.  Six»ua 
wriles,  on  the  20th  October,  1483,  lo  Jordano  Otsini  regarding  the 
proceedings  of  the  enemy  in  the  immediate  neigh bourhc>od  of  Rome: 
♦"Dilccte,  etc.,  Quottidic  hostcs  per  Laimm  discurrunt  n«mine  pro- 
hibeme  et  versus  S.  Sebaslianum  et  alia  loca  urbi  vicina  irmmpunl 
el  predas  abigunt."  Lib.  brev.,  15^  C  g6b,  Secret  Archives  of  ihe 
Vatican, 

*  Sec  HK/rd,  p.  563. 
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the  Republic,  while  Girolamo  Riario,  the  soul  of  the  war 
party^  was  probably  won  over  by  a  hope  of  eventually 
obtaining  the  Malatesta  fiefs."  •  On  the  2Sth  November 
a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  On  the 
J  2th  December  a  treaty  of  Peace  between  Rome  on  the  one 
side  and  Naples,  Milan,  and  Florence  on  the  other  was 
signed,  By  this  treaty  the  possession  of  his  States  was 
guaranteed  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  territories  conquered 
during  the  war  were  mutually  restored,  an  alliance  for 
twenty  years,  which  the  Venetians  also  were  free  to  join, 
was  concluded,  and  finally,  a  pension  was  secured  to  Giro- 
lam  a  Riario.-f- 

On  the  following  day,  the  13th  December,  Sixtus  IV. 
went  In  procession  to  the  newly-built  Church  of  S"^  Maria 
della  Virtii  and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  S'''  Maria  della 
Pace  (Our  Lady  of  Peace).  At  Christmas  Peace  was 
publicly  proclaimed,*  The  important  point  now  was  to 
obtain  the  adhesion  of  the  Venetians  to  this  alliance,  which 
had  been  concluded  without  their  knowledge,  Failing  this, 
the  peace  would  be  little  more  than  a  name. 


■*  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  II.,  187,  2rtd  ed. 

t  SiSMONDi,  XI.,  242. 

J  NoTAjODi  Nantiporto,  io8o  ;  »Diario  del  Corona.  (Barberini 
Library,  LIV.,  10,  f.  411.)  Sec  F£A,  1a  chlesa  di  S.  M.  d.  p.  C1809}, 
and  ARMELLlNr,  433. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Pope's  Struggle  with  Venick  and  the  Coi-Onwa. — ^Tta 
Peace  or  Bagnolo  and  thh  Death  of  Sixtus  IV. 


This  one-aided  treaty  which,  under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances, had  been  concluded  by  Sixtus  IV.,  had  a  most 
prejudicial  influence  on  his  relations  with  Venice.  Sigis- 
mondo  de'  Conti,  known  as  an  historian,  was  sent  to 
December,  1482,  to  pacify  the  Venetians,  and  to  obtain  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  against  Ferrara.  The  reception 
which  awaited  him  was  far  from  encouraging  ;  no  one 
ventured  to  speak  to  him.  The  Envoy,  however,  was  not 
to  be  deterred  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  Mission; 
he  deHvered  the  letters  which  the  Pope  and  the  Sacrtd 
College  had  entrusted  to  him,  and  endeavoured,  with  honied 
words,  to  persuade  the  Doge  and  the  Council  to  a.  truce ; 
all  his  efforts,  however,  were  ineffectual.  The  Signoria. 
after  the  great  sacrifices  which  had  been  made,  would  not 
draw  back.  The)'  believed  victory  to  be  in  their  hands. 
and  were  determined  in  any  case  to  casry  on  the  uaf 
Sigismondo's  Mission  was  a  complete  failure.* 

The  irritation  of  the  Venetians  against  Sixtus  1 V.  was  at 
this  time  so  great  that  they  proceeded  to  violent  menaces. 
They  declared  that,  if  the  Pope  should  be  led  to  employ 
his  spiritual  weapons,  he  would  find  himself  involved  in  a 

*  See  his  own  Report,  in  which  (I.,  p,  158  sr^,)  ihe  Briefs  to  Venice 
are  inserted  ;  also  MAt-IPIEHO,  7fKj  ie^.,  and  Hist.  Jahrbuch  VII., 
308  j<v- 
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disastrous  war  in  Italy,  the  end  of  which  he  ^vould  not  live 
to  see.  They  said  they  were  in  league  with  all  the 
Christian  Powers,  and  were  resolved,  if  necessary,  even  to 
call  in  the  Turlvs  !  * 

Sixtus  IV.  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated. 
A  State  Paper  repelling  the  accusations  of  the  Venetians 
was  drawn  up.f  and  it  was  then  determined  that,  besides 
Girolamo  Riarfo,  Cardinal  Gonzaga  should  be  sent  as 
L^ate  to  Ferrara,J  On  the  5th  February,  1483,  Cesare  de 
Varano  was  commanded  immediately  to  proceed  thither 
with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect^ 

■*  SlGlSMONDo  de'  Conti,  I,,  i6^  seq.  That  these  were  no  empty 
threats  is  evident  {^Dm  the  Report  of  Sanudo  (Comment.,  58),  who 
LEiforms  his  Government  that  Melchiore  Trevisan  had  bGcn  sent  to 
CiOiiistatitinople.     See  ClPOLlj^,  619, 

+  1  found  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  this  document, 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  printed,  with  the  Title  : 
Responsio  dom.  nostri  Sixti  papae  IV.  ad  objecta  sivi  per  venetos  in 
causa  belli  Ferrariensis ;  Politic,  \-aria,  VII,,  f,  309-30,  The  d!3Jges 
against  Sixtus  IV.,  which  the  Venetians,  through  their  Ambassadors, 
had  disseminated  at  the  different  Courts,  are  here  refuted,  and  the 
ambition  of  Venice  is  sharply  rebuted.  The  special  ground  of  her 
animosity  is  declared  to  be  "quod  non  ad  eonim  libitum  poiitificatuni 
ad  mi  n  is  t  ramus,"  The  importance  of  Ferrara  as  the  "antimurale 
tolius  Romandiole"  is  asserted;  were  Ferra.ra  Venetian,  Forii  would 
be  imperilled.  In  conclusion.  His  Holiness  Still  expresses  the  hope 
that  Venice  wtiuld  perceive  her  error,  i&c.  There  is  no  date,  but  the 
document  must  certainly  belong  to  the  spring  of  14183.  iiee  also  the 
justificatory'  piece  in  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  1483,  N.  3, 

I  •On  [he  13th  Dec-,  1482,  Sixtus  IV.  announced  to  Ercole  of 
Ferrara  the  Mission  of  Gomaga,  in  order  that  "presentia  s.ua  conso 
lari  ac  spiritualibus  ct  temporalibus  favoribus  sicut  necessiias  exegerit 
promptius  iuvare  el  reintegnitioni  status  tui  inlendcre  possit."  Copy  in 
the  State  Archives,  Modena.  On  the  same  i3tb  December  the  Legate's 
Representati^'e  at  Bolof^na  was  also  informed  of  Gonza;^'s  Mission, 
The  *Brief  On  the  subject  is  in  the  State  Archives,  Bologna,  Q,  3. 

g  **Briefof  5th  Febr,,  1483,  in  the  State  Archives,  Florence  (Urbino). 
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At  the  end  of  February  the  Venetian  Ambassador  left 
Rome;  fearing  that  Sixtus  IV.  would  proclaini  a  Crusade 
against  Venice,  he  let  fly  a  parting  threat,  that  in  that  case 
there  should  be  no  more  peace  for  the  Pope.  If  it  came  to 
the  worst  they  would  make  a  league  with  the  Devjl  !• 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  at  Cremona,  which, 
besides  the  Papal  Legate,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  comprised  Lodovico  and  Ascanio 
Sforza,  Ercole  d'Este,  Federigo  Gonzaga,  Marquess  of 
Mantua,  and  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  determined  to  put 
down  the  Venetians  by  force  of  arms, f 

Preparations  for  war  were  hastily  begun  in  every  direc- 
tion, There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  Ferrara  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer.  The  Pope  was  unwearied  in  his 
exhortations,^  He  especially  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
attackinfj  Venice  by  sea.§  No  less  than  50,0x5  ducats  were 
allotted  for  the  equipment  of  the  fieetf  the  sum  being  raised 
by  the  creation  of  new  offices.ll 

Early  in  April,  Branda  Castiglione,  Bishop  of  Como,  was 
appointed  Legate  of  the  fleet Ti  On  the  30th  of  tlie  month 
the  Pope  proclaimed  his  alliance  with  Naples,  Milan.  Ferrara, 

*  CAPELLI,  :}?. 

+  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  II.,  1S9,  and  ed, ;  Frantz,  421  se^.,  458; 
CtPOLLA,  620.  Girolamo  Riario  *as  not  prtseni,  as  Schm,\rsow,  200, 
shews,  in  opposition  to  R'cumont. 

J  See  in  Appendix,  N.  67,  69.  70,  71,  72,  the  *Briefs  of  ^th  Maniv. 
t6t;b  and  3isC  April,  and  ist  Maty,  14S3,  as  wdl  as  Girolarno  RUxio's 
Letter  of  the  7th  May,  [483,  from  the  State  Archives,  Milan. 

g  Sec  *Briefof  3rd  .■\pril,  1483,  in  Appendix,  N.  68, 

II  Capelli,  37. 

^  Bonfrancesco  Arloiti,  Bishop  of  Re^gio,  writes  from  Rome  on 
9th  April,  14S3  ;  ■*"£!  vescovo  de  Como  per  concislorio  el  da  N.  S"  i 
publicato  legato  suxo  rarmabi,"     (Stale  .^rchiies,  Modena.)     RegarA' 
mg  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  s*e  Sigismondo  de*   COnti,   ]     (Si 


I 

I 
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and  Florence,  and  reiterated  his  promises  of  assistatice  to 
the  Ferrarese  through  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  who  died  soon 
afterwards,  a  victim  to  the  fatigues  of  the  war.*  The 
Venetians  on  their  side  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  "  in  Order  again  ta  harass  King  Ferrante 
by  a  popular  Angevine  rising-^  while  their  fleet  harried  the 
coast  of  Apulia  and  took  possession  of  the  important 
stronghold  of  Gallipoli/'f 

By  the  end  of  May  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Pope 
were  also  launched  against  Venice.  From  the  month  of 
Februarv  the  Ambassadors  of  Ferrara  had  been  urging 
him  to  proclaim  an  Interdict, J  Girolamo  Riario  exerted 
his  influence  In  the  same  direction,  and  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining Sixtus  IV.  to  take  this  important  step. 

The  Bull  of  Interdict  was  laid  before  the  Consistory  on 
the  34th  May.  Al!  the  Sacred  College,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Venetian  Cardinals,  declared  their  concurrence.  Their 
opposition,  which  greatly  incensed  the  Pope,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  alter  his  purpose.  On  the  same  day  the  Bull 
was  affixed  to  the  Gates  of  St.  Peter's.  In  the  Archives  of 
Modena  the  jubilant  Report  is  still  preserved  In  which  the 
Ferrarese  Envoy  tells  the  Duke  that  he  had  at  once  hastened 
to  St.  Peter's  to  convince  himself  of  the  fact.§ 

The  Pope  at  once  communicated  the  Bull  to  the 
Emperor,    the    King    of    France,    and    the    other    Kings 


*  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  r483,  N.  4,  5  ;  CIPOLLA,  621. 

t  Reumont,  Lorenzoj  II.,  189. 

J  See  *Lelter  of  B.  Arloiti,  dated  Rome,  1483,  Febr.  2i.  State 
Archives,  Modena, 

g  *Letter  of  B.  Artotti,  daited  Rom«,  1483,  May  24,  toc.  cii.  The 
Bull  (dated  X.  Cal.  Junii  =  2jrd  May,  nai  June,  as  Cipolla,  621^  has  it) 
is  113  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  1483,  N.  8-16 ;  it  was  sent  to  Mikn  on  the 
35th  May.  See  Appendix,  N.  73,  *Brief  from,  the  State  Archiies, 
Mi  lain. 
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and    Princes    of    Christendom    for    publication     in    their 

dominions-* 

As  the  Venetian  agents  in  Rome  refused  to  transmit  the 
Bull  to  their  native  city,  the  Pope  sent  a  herald  to  deliver 
it  to  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  whom  he  charged,  under  pain  of 
Excommunication  and  suspension,  to  impart  it  to  the  Doge 
andtheSignoria.  "Thel*atriarchpleaded  illness.andapprised  M 
the  Doge  and  the  Council  of  Ten.  who  enjoined  strict  silence, 
and  Commanded  him  to  continue  the  celebration  of  public 
worship  as  if  nothing  had  happened."!  "The  indignation 
of  the  Venetians  against  the  Pope  is  extreme,"  wrote  the 
Ferrarese  Ambassador.  "  They  threaten  to  recall  all  their 
Cardinals  and  Prelates  from  Rome,  and  Sixtus  IV.  has  pre- 
pared, in  anticipation  of  this,  a  new  Bull  against  Venice"!  I 
The  Signoria,  in  the  first  place,  appealed  to  a  future  Council .§ 
and  at  once  began  to  agitate  at  the  Imperial  Court,  as  v*-ell 
as  at  those  of  France  and  of  England,!  for  its  convocation, 
hut  these  efforts  were  fruitless.  Louis  XL,  on  the  contrary-, 
at  once  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope,**  and  had 

*  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  14S3,   N.  17  ;  Frantz,  429.     See  Appendix, 
N,  73  and  74,  Cathedra!  Archives  of  Si.  C^l. 
f   FRANTZ,  426  ;   ROMaNIN,  IV.,  413  J^y. 

I  *Report  of  Bonfrancesco  Arlotti,  ddUd  Rome,  1483,  Tune  16. 
State  Archives,  Modena. 

^  This  appeal  was  nl^xed  to  the  Church  doors  of  S.  CeUo  in  Rome. 
in  the  niglu  between  the  and  and  3rd  July  ;  see  Malipiero,  283,  TTie 
Informaiione  cirra  I'lnterdetio  di  Sisto  IV,  comrg  Venetia  in  Cod. 
LIX.-120  of  the  Barberint  Library,  Rome,  is  merely  an  extract  from 
Malipiero.  The  Pope  already,  on  the  24th  ]iine,  knew  of  the  -*  vain  aad 
unla-wfii]  "  Appeal,  for  the  Venetians  had  sent  a  copy  to  their  Cardinals; 
see*LetterofBonfr.  Arlotti,  dated  Rome,  1483,  June  24-  Slate  Archive*. 
Modena, 

II  See  in  Appendix,  N.  75,  the  *Letter  of  the  I5lh  June  to  the 
Emperor,     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

^  See  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Venetian,  1.^  146. 

*"'  See  *Brief  to  Louis  XI.,  dated  Rome,  1483,  June    15,   iu  whidi 
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the  sentence  against  Venice  published  in  his  dominions.  The 
Venetian  Ambassadors  were  dismissed.  This  happy  result 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tours 
and  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula.  The  latter  had  come  to  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  1483.  "  All  the  Cardinals  went  to  see 
him.  He  had  three  audiences  from  the  Pope,  who  placed 
him  on  a  seat  of  honour  by  his  side,  and  conversed  with  him 
for  three  or  four  hours.  He  was  so  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  wisdom  of  his  discourse  that  he  granted  him  permis- 
sion to  found  a  new  Order,"*  From  Rome  St.  Francis 
went  to  the  French  Court,  and  was  there  ivhen  Louis  Xl. 
died  (2gth  August). f 

Sixtus  IV.  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be  alarmed  by 

the  necessity  of  resorting  to  spiritual  weapons  is  asserted.  "  De  con- 
silio  igitur  fratnitn  no&troniTn  sententias  ei  cencuias  ecc^^  adversus 
prefelos  Venetos  pro  tulinius  sequuti  fe,  re,  Cleinentum  predecessor  em 
nostrum.  .  .  .  BuUam  autem  censururUm  hulusmodi  &d  Maj.  tuam  in 
praesentiarum  mittimus,  ul  eani  per  totum  legnutn  mum  si  ita  tibi 
videbiiur  publican  facias."  Lib.  brev.,  15,  f,  620-21,  Secrel  Archives  of 
the  Vatican. 

♦  Reumon't,  II!.,  I,  i8q;  5iGisMor«D0  de'  Conti,  176-7  i  liAV- 
NALDUS,  ad  an.  I483,  N.  22.  See  also  VlCTON  (Vita  Francisci  a 
Paula, p.  121,  R.  1625);  Fantoni,  345  ;  Legeay,  II.,  503  ;  andthe  Mono- 
graphs on  S.  Francisof  PaulabySvLVAiN  (P.  1874J,  Dabbrt  (P.  1875), 
and  RoiXANO  (P.  [S76,  2nd  ed,^ ;  as  also  F.  Rolls,  Uocumentti  relatifs 
au  passage  de  S.  Fcancjois  &  Lyon  ([4S3),  Lyon,  1864. 

t  Under  the  new  monarch,  Charles  VIII.,  to  whom  Sixtus  IV. 
expressed  his  condolences  on  the  nth  Sept.,  [4S3  (in  the  *bLief  Lib. 
brev.,  16  B.,  f  27,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  the  Mission  of  a 
Le^te  is  also  announced}^  the  anti-Papal  tendency  revived  again  in 
France.  The  restoration  of  the  Pra^'^malic  Sanction  was  demanded,  and 
Cirdinal  de  La  Ualue,  who  had  been  sent  as  Legale  to  the  French  Court, 
could  do  little  prnothing.  See  Hei'ElE^HeRGENROI'HeR,  V|II„  260  ; 
GUETTfeE.,  VIII.,  53  J/7-,  59  J-y.  ;  FIEHVILLE,  147  ;  PiCOT,  I.,426j«'y.  ; 
HoFLER,  Rom.  Welt,  1S6 ;  and,  especially  in  regard  10  La  Bahte's  Lega- 
tion, BUL.\EUS,  V.,763  ;  Friedberg,  li.,  503 note;  BUSER,  Be^iehungen, 
240  seif.;  and  Mim.  de  la  Soc.de  I'Hist  de  Pariis,  1S84,  XI.,  35  s^f. 
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the  threat  of  a  Council.  He  declared  in  Consistor>*  that  he 
was  quite  willing;  that  one  should  be  held,  only  it  must  be 
at  Rome  in  the  Lateran,  for  the  right  of  summoning  it 
belonged  to  him  ;  moreover,  added  the  Pope,  the  Council 
will  necessarily  alTord  an  opportunity  for  the  reformation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  Princes,  and  also  few- 
calling  the  Venetians  to  account  for  their  appropriation 
of  portions  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  u-hich  must  be 
restored.* 

No  decisive  advantage  had  meanwhile  been  gained  at 
any  one  of  the  various  seats  of  war.  Not  one  of  the 
enterprises  begun  by  the  allies  had  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  Contending  interests  threatened  the  League 
with  dissolution.  But  Venice  also  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition;  "her  treasury  was  exhausted,  her  arsenals 
empty."'t 

There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  hope  of  peace  in  March. 
14S4,  when,  at  the  desire  of  the  allies,  Ascanio  Sforza.  a 
brother  of  Lodovtco  Moro's,  was  raised  to  the  purple.  The 
Portuguese  Cardinal,  Giorgio  Costa,  who  possessed  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Signoria,  had  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  this  direction,  when  Girolamo  intervened.  The 
selfishness  of  this  insatiable  man  completely  destroyed  the 
prospect  of  peace,  "  which,  at  this  moment,  would  have  been 
more  honourable  to  the  Fope  and  more  favourable  to  him- 
self than  it  ever  again  could  be."I  ■ 

While  the  Ferrarese  war  engrossed  general  attention. 
internal  dissensions  again  broke  out  with  great  violence  in 
Rome.     The  year  14^3  had  been  a  year  of  peace  for  the 


I 


*  See  the  **Report  of  B.  Arlotli  of  Lhe  7th  July,  1483,  (Sa» 
Archives,  Modena.)  Sixtus  IV.'s  Proiest  against  the  Appeal  ofth«  *i^ 
July  is  t'lven  by  Kavnaldus,  ad  an.  [483,  N.  18-21. 

t  FttASTZ,  459-6]. 

%  ScHM.VBSOW^  202,  from  Sigismonoo  DE'  CONTl,  I.,  185-6, 
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Eternal  City ;  towards  its  close,  Cardinals  Colonna  and 
Savelli  were  liberated.*  They  were  joyfully  welcomed  by 
their  dependents  when  released  on  the  morning  of  the  I5lh 
November,  and  at  once  took  part  in  the  Consistory  in  which 
Sixtus  created  five  new  Cardinals.f 

If  the  year  1483  had  been  one  of  tranquillity,  the  next  year 
was  stormy.  In  January  the  Orsini,  confident  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Girolamo  RiarJo,  began  the  conflict  by  expelling 
Antonio  Savelli  from  Albano.  The  "factions  flew  to  arms. 
On  the  3ist  F'ebruary  the  della  Valle  stabbed  their  enemy,, 
Francesco  Santa  Croce,"  and  fortified  their  Palace.  The 
Colonna  now  espoused  the  cause  of  the  della  Valle,  and  the 
Orsini  that  of  the  Santa  Croce,  and  also  barricaded  their 
Palaces.*  The  disturbances  came  to  such  a  pitch  that, 
as  we  learn  from  an  Ambassador,  soon  no  one  in  the  City 
felt  his  life  or  property  secure.§     "Never,"  wrote  another 

*■  "  Insiances  of  brutal  outrage  were  not  wanting,  the  after  effecia  of 
[he  calaniiiy  of  war  and  of  inconsidcraie  tyranny."  Schmamsow,  199. 
Regarding  the  horrible  scenes  at  d'Estouteville's  funeral,  see  Notajo 

DI  NANTr?ORTO,  foS)-3. 

t  "*Questa  maiina  son  liberal!  li  rev™'  cardinali  Savello  et 
Columpna  de  castel  S.  Angelo,  ondo  erano  careerati,  cum  omniuni 
consensu  et  plausu  incredibili.  In  questa  medeiTiA  hora  el  eodenii  con- 
sisiono  son  creati  cardinal!  cinque."  Bonfrancesco  Arloiti,  dated 
Koma,  1483,  Nov.  15.  According  to  a  *R.epQrt  of  this  Ambassador, 
of  ihe  ist  June,  the  r?!ease  of  the  Cardinals  was,  even  at  tliat  time, 
expected.  (State  Archives,  Modena.)  Sec  aJso  a  'Letter  of  Stefano 
(Juidotio,  dated  Rome,  1483,  Nov.  iS :  *  "  lo  gionsi  qua  a  Roma 
sabhaio  truiitina  a  1;  de!  presence  e  ritrovai  tutta  la  terra  in  festa  per 
esser  alhoni  cavati  di  castel  S.  Angelo  quelli  ilui  rev"'  cardinali  Colaiina 
c  SaveiloJ'  They  were  pre§eiit  at  the  election  the  same  morning. 
[Gon^aga  .Archives,  Manttia,)  GR.\zlANr,  653,  is  mistaken  in  stating 
that  the  Cardinals  were  liberated  on  the  17th  November. 

X  G  RECOHOViUS,  VII.,  261,  3rd  ed. 

g  See  a  ^Letter  frcmi  B.  Arlotti,  dated  Rome;,  zgth  May,  1484, 
State  Archives,  Modena. 
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cuntemporary,  "did  I  see  such  confusion.  It  was  the 
of  May;  the  whole  of  Rome  was  in  arms.  It  was  said  that 
they  wished  to  seize  the  Protouotary  by  night ;  he  kept 
watch  and  secured  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  I  had  two 
hand-barrows  full  of  stones  set  inside  my  doors,  which  I 
barricaded,  and  I  had  heavy  stones  brought  up  to  the 
windows  and  into  the  loggia.  All  through  the  night 
the  cry  of  Bearl  Bear!  was  beard  in  the  Rfo  Ponte,  and 
on  Motite  Giordano  watch-fires  burned,  shots  were  fired, 
and  trumpets  blown."* 

On  the  following  day,  May  30,  the  Pope  made  an  effort 
to  settle  the  dispute  in  an  amicable  manner.  He  sent 
messengers  to  the  Palace  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  on  what  is 
now  called  the  Piazza  della  Pilotta,  where  Lorenzo  Oddone. 
the  Protonotary,  had  entrenched  himself,  inviting  him  in  the 
most  friendly  terms  to  his  presence,  and  promising  him  all 
that  his  justice  and  generosity  could  gram.  Lorenzo's 
intimate  friend,  Cardinal  Sansoni,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  accept  the  Pope's  invitation.  Finally,  GiuHano  della 
Rovere  himself  came  and  offered  to  remain  as  a  hostage 
in  the  house  of  the  Colonna  until  such  time  as  Oddone 
should  return  from  the  Pope,  an  offer,  as  Sigismondo  de' 
Conti  observes,  suggested  rather  by  affection  than  prudence.*^ 

Lorenzo  was  fully  inclined  to  go,  but  his  friends,  fearing 
for  his  safety,  prevented  him.     When  Sixtus  IV.  sent  the 


I 
I 


I 


*  See  Reumont,  III.,  i^  iSi,  who  is  mtslakea  in  assigrning  these 
disturbances  to  the  39th  March.  This  error  is  due  to  the  omission 
of  U?e  name  of  the  month  in  Notajo  di  Nantiporto.  Infessura,  i  15S, 
and  Jacob,  Volaterranus,  196,  are  correct  in  mentioning  the  end 
of  May.  ScHMARSOW,  250,  misled  by  Stgismondo  de'  Conti,  speaks  of 
the  38th  and  atjih  April.  See,  on  the  other  tiajid,  D.  Arlotii's  *! 
the  39th  May,  already  cited,  and  a  **Report  of  Stefajio  Guii 
dated  Rome,  1484,  June  i.     Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

t   SlOISMONDO  DE'  CONTl,  I,  tSg. 


ipeaKs  ot  ■ 
'Letter  of  I 
GuidMto.     I 
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Conservators  for  the  second  time,  and  promised  to  forgive 
everything,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  alone.  But 
some  armed  followers  of  his  met  him  on  the  Piazza  Trevi 
and  obliged  him  to  return. 

Girolamo  and  the  Orsini  had  meanxvhjle  ascertained, 
through  Leone  Montesecco,  the  Prefect  of  the  Body  Guard, 
that  Oddone  had  only  a  crowd  of  untrained  and  unwarlike 
retainers  in  his  house. 

All  fear  vanished.  After  a  proclamation  had  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  all  ivho  should  take  part  with  the  Colonna 
incurred  the  guilt  of  high  treason,  an  order  for  the  forcible 
arrest  of  the  Protonotary  was  issued.  The  att&ck  at  once 
began.  A  panic  seized  the  Colonna  ;  a  great  many  of  them 
left  the  Palace,  which  was  soon  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
During  the  fight,  which  lasted  but  two  hours,  forty  of  the 
Colonna  and  only  thirteen  of  their  adversaries  were  killed. 
The  barricades  were  then  scaled,  the  Palace  was  rclcnUessly 
plundered,  and  Lorenzo  Oddone  taken  prisoner  On  the 
way  to  the  Vatican,  Virginio  Orsini  had  to  defend  the  un- 
armed captive  from  Count  Girolamo,  who,  in  his  rage,  twice 
drew  his  sword  against  him.  Sixtus  IV,  reproached  him  in 
violent  language^  and  accused  him  of  having  twice  sought  to 
drive  him  from  Rome.  "The  Protonotar}*  tried  to  excuse 
himself  on  the  ground  that  his  people  had  prevented  him 
when  he  tried  to  go  to  the  Vatican,  but  after  all  the  terror 
he  had  undergone  he  could  hardly  utter  a  sound.  He  was 
given  over  to  Virginio  Orsini  and  confined  in  St  Angelo."* 

"  It  was  fortunate,"  says  Stgismondo  de'  Conti.  "  that  the 
conflict  was  not  protracted  into  the  night,  under  cover  of 
which  shame  and  fear  are  put  aside,  and  many  more  would 


*  SlGISMONDO    DE'    CONTIt     I.,     190    W^.  ;    SCHMARSOW,   351.      Set 

Arch-  d,  Soc   Roin.,  XI.,  612,  and  StefaHo  Guidotto's  '•'Reports  of 
the  [St  and  41^  June,  14S4.    Gonzaga  Archives. 
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have  taken  part  with  the  Colonna,  so  that  the  Pope  and  the 
Orsini  might  have  been  in  great  danger."  • 

The  houses  of  the  della  Valle  were,  like  the  Palace  of  the 
Colonna.  razed  to  the  ground.f  The  undisciplined  soldiers 
billeted  themselves  in  the  bouses  of  the  Colonna  quarter  and 
wrought  cruel  havoc  there.J 

A  portion  of  the  Roman  burghers  determined  to  beg  the 
Pope  to  make  peace  with  the  Colonna.  Cardiital  Giuliano 
also  earnestly  advocated  a  reconciliation^  but  again  the 
Orsini  and  Count  Girolamo  prevented  it,  The  conduct  of 
the  latter  became  more  and  more  insupportable,  "  He 
extorted  money  from  the  Roman  churches,  and  even  from 
the  College  of  Papal  Secretaries  and  that  of  the  Slradiotl"§ 
If  we  may  believe  Infessura,  whose  sympathies  are  with  the 
Colonna  party,  high  words  passed  between  Girolamo  Riario 
and  Cardinal  Giuliano,  even  in  presence  of  the  Pope.  Cardi* 
nal  Giuliano  had  granted  asylum  in  his  Palace  to  some  fugi- 
tives from  Cardinal  Colonna's  dwelling,  and  had  expressed 
his  displeasure  at  Riario's  violence.  Girolamo  accused  the 
Cardinal  of  protecting  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  ChurcK 
Giuliano  replied  that  the  men  whom  he  protected  were  no 
rebels  against  the  Church,  but  some  of  her  most  faithful 
servants;  that  Girolamo  was  hunting  them  out  of  Rornt. 

*  Sjgismonxk)  de'  Conti,  J.,  igj.  Bonfr.  Arlotti  writes  on  Ihe  and 
June,  1484:  *"F.\  non  si  poterla  dir  tjuanlo  srano  di  bona  Niiiflia  d 
papa  et  conte  per  questa  viaoria  et  sbatimenio  di  Colonesi."  Suie 
Archives,  Modcna. 

+  Ste  S.  Giiidotlo's  •^Report  of  the  1st  June„  1484,  and  the  *Diario 
volgare  del  Corona  in  Cod.  LIV.-io,  f.413,     Barberini  Librarj-,  Rome. 

J:  Farticulars,  espccialEy  with  rc^rd  to  the  ill -treatment  of  p.  Laetus, 
in  SCHMARSOW,  251, 

§  GRECjOROVIUS,  VII.,  262-3,  ^'■<i  G<1-  ^^  =i'so  SCHMARSOW 
252-3,  who  gives  a  graphic  piclure  of  Girolamo's  doings  in  kome, 
oi  his  exactions,  his  usurious  speculations  in  corn,  and  his  iosolence 
towards  the  Kola. 
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EXECUTION   OF  L0REN7,0  OPDONE-  5^3 

setting  the  Church  of  God  on  fire  and  destroyingher,  Hewas 
the  cause  of  all  the  evil  deeds  which  were  bringing  ruin  on 
the  Pope  and  on  the  Cardinals.  The  Count,  on  this,  flew  into 
a  rage  and  declared  that  he  would  drive  him  out  of  the 
country,  burn  his  house  over  his  head,  and  give  it  up  to 
plunder,  as  he  had  done  to  that  of  the  Colonna.* 

The  attack  on  the  Colonna  still  went  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome.  The  whole  of  Latium  was  soon  a  prey  to 
fire  and  rapine.  On  the  27th  June  Marino  fell,  and  the 
Colonna  retired  to  Rocca  di  Papa-f 

Three  days  later  Loren/o  Oddone  was  beheaded  in  St. 
Angelo,  after  retracting  the  confessions  torn  from  him  on 
the  rack.  The  unhappy  man  met  death  with  calmness  and 
dignity.  The  corpse  was  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
neighbouring  church  of  S""  Maria  Traspontina,  whence,  in 
the  evening,  it  was  conveyed  to  that  of  the  SS.  Apostoli. 
Here  it  was  received  by  his  mother  and  many  other  women, 
waihng  and  lamenting,  and  was  buried  that  same  night  by 
Infessura  and  a  vassal  of  the  Colonna.^ 

*  Infessura,  1168  ;  Schharsow,  253. 

t  "♦Marino  hogi  s'lt  dediio  et  accordato  cum  et  p.ipa,"  writes  II. 
Arlottion  the  27lh  June,  1484.  (Stale  Archives,  Modena,)  SCHMarsow, 
254,  is,  accordingly,  mistaken  in  giving  the  25th  as  ihe  date. 

I  NOTAjo  DI  NaNTIPORTD,  1087,  and  Infessura,  1174-5,  The 
former  merely  says  of  Colonna's  mother,  "fece  gran  lamento";  the 
latter,  although  a  pariisan  of  the  Colonna,  and  very  hostile  tg  Sixlus 
I  v.,  is  (like  the  Cron.  Rom.,  37,  and  the  above-mcniioned  *Diario  del 
Corona)  silent  as  to  the  words  of  accusation  which  Allegretti,  £17, 
says  she  uttered  at  the  sight  of  her  dead  son:  "Questa  ^  la  testa 
del  mio  figlio  e  la  fede  di  Papa  Sisto  che  ci  promesse,  come  lassassimo 
Marino,  ci  lassarehbe  el  mio  figliulo."  KlREtiOROVltls,  VII.,  364,  3rd 
ed.,  and  Ranke  (Papsie,  I.,  31,  6th  ed.)  both  incorporaie  the  words 
in  their  text,  but  the  former  is  :&ir  enough  hi  a  FLOte  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  ihal  they  rest  solely  on  Allegretti's  authority.  Reumont, 
III.,  I,  183,  does  not  mention  them.  SCHMASSow,  25^,  repeats  them, 
but,  as  Ceeighton,  III.,  99,  admits,  "there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
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On  the  and  Juty  Girolamo  and  Virginio  Orsini,  with  their 
troops,  took  the  field  against  the  Colonna.*  Events  soon 
proved  that  they  had  been  very  ill-advised  in  thwarting  the 
efforts  made  to  re-establish  peace.  Prospero  and  Fabnzio 
Colonnadefended themselves  bravely.  "The  SaveHi  allowed 
themselves  to  be  corrupted^  and  thus  many  strongholds  were 
indeed  lost,  but  Pallano  held  out,"  and  Girolamo  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  Pope  for  reinforcements.  He  w*s 
soon  cumpelled  to  own  that  he  had  little  hope  of  subduing 
the  Colonna. 

Sixtiis  IV.  was  greatly  disturbed  by  these  tidings;  he 
had  never  anticipated  such  determined  resista.nce.-f  In  the 
month  of  March  his  health, J  which,  till  then,  had  been  very 


I 
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Pope  made  ajiy  promise  to  release  Lorenzo."  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  Mantuan  Ambassador,  S.  Guidotto,  does  not  even  allude  to 
the  iPOCher's  words.  Writing  on  the  md  July,  1 484,  he  says  •  *  "  I  j  .*&> 
del  N.  S.  el  fece  poitare  in  una  cassa  ad  una  certa  chiesa  piopinqtn 
al  castello  e  fii  monstrato  ad  alcuni  c  poi  etiam  a  la  madre  e  fu  sepeliio 
la  sera  assai  honorevolmeiite  a  S^"  Apostolo,"  'On  the  Sth  July  he 
reports  ihat  Colonna's  mother  had  died  of  grief ;  but  saj-s  nothing  of 
these  words.  I  found  these  two  *Letlers  in  the  Goniaga  ArcbiTCS, 
Mantua,  The  Sienese  Report  in  Arch.  Rom.,  XI.,  614,  contaiiH 
nothing  in  regard  lo  the  supposed  exclamation.  AH  rules  of  criticism 
reqt:ire  us  to  reject  the  statement  uf  an  absent  writer,  when  all  the 
iviuiesses  who  were  on  the  spot  are  ignorant  of  the  circum5tan« 
mentioned, 

*  "*Hogi  a  I'aiba  lo  ill.  s.  conte  h  andato  in  caiiipo,   cussi  el  s»« 
Virgineo."    S.  Guidotto  on  the  2nd  July,  1484.    (Gonzaga  Aniivts.)  M 
See  B.  Arlotti's  *Lettt;r  of  the  same  day.    (Scale  Archives,   Modena.] 
Payments  for  Girolamo's  troops  are   entered  in  July,    1484,  m  •Dr*. 
Sixti  IV„  1484,     State  Archives,  Rome. 

t   REUMONT,  III.,  I,  184  ;   SCMMARSOW,  255. 

X  On  the  7th  January,  1483,  Stef.  Guidotto  wrote:  •  '*La  S*»  de 
N,  S.  za  tri  o  quatro  di  &  staio  per  uno  puoco  di  catharo  cqI  collo  tuto 
incordato,  non  ge  stato  tempo  ne  honesto  di  chieder  audicntia  perche 
etiam  il  feci  dir  a  li  cardinal!  che  non  ge  andassinio.     S.  Su  nie  fece 
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good,  had  begun  to  give  way.*  Constant  agitation  and 
anxiety  naturally  told  upon  him  at  last.  In  the  middle  of 
June  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever.f  Early  (n  August  his  old  malady, 
the  gout,  attacked  him  with  such  violence  that  he  received 
the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Hoty  Eucharist.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  rumour  that  peace  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Venetians  continued  to  gain  more  and  more 
credence  in  Rome.     This  was  actually  the  case. 

The  warlike  zea!  of  Milan  had  been  gradually  cooling 
ever  since  the  July  of  1483.  The  urgent  demands  of  Sixtus 
IV.  had  failed  to  produce  any  effect.§  A  year  later,  "  Lodo- 
vicoMoro  had  succeeded  in  severing  himself  from  the  League, 
of  which  he  had  been  but  a  half-hearted  member."  "  When 
the  Venetians  were  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and  their  finances 
were  nearly  exhausted,"  says  Commines,  "  Duke  Lodovico 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  honour  and  credit,  and  every  one 
again  got  his  own,  excepting  the  poor  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
had  been  drawn  into  the  war  by  himself  and  his  father-in- 
law,  and  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  the  Polesina  to  the 
Venetians.  It  is  said  that  the  affair  brought  Duke  Lodovico 
in  60,000  ducats.  I  know  not/  adds  Commines,  "  if  that  is 
tfue,  but  I  found  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  however,  had 
not  at  that  time  yet  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
under  this  belieflil 

dire  una  matina  che  ge  and&ssi  e  ritrOvai  che  la  noUe  gera  vetluto 
qucUo  disturbo,  non  ^  pcrcho  gran  male,  and  1'^  i^iardo  e  bello 
€ontinuo  cotnel  fussi  de  40  ftnni."    Gonzaga  Archi\'es,  Mannia. 

*  Siencse  Despatch  of  the  1:7th  March,  1484,  in  Arch.  Rom.,  XI.,  610. 

+  Burcharp-Thuasne,  I,,  493. 

X  *Ret)Ort  df  B.  Axlotli,  dated  Ronte,  14S4,  August  3.  State  Archives, 
Modena, 

i^  See  in  Appendix,  N.  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  and  81,  the  *Briefs  of 
July  15th,  August  30th  and  a5th,  Sept.  20th,  and  Oct.  2nd  and  ijth, 
I4S3.     State  Archives,  Milan,  and  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican, 

11  REUStONT,  Lorenzo,  11.,  190,  194,  2nd  ed 

VOL,  IV,  2  C 
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GaUipoIi  and  other  places  on  the  coast,  which  had  been 
taken  from  him,  were  restored  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
Roberto  da  San  Severino,  the  Captain -General  of  the  Vene- 
tians, became  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  Leagtje,  with 
a  yearly  salary  of  20,000  florins.  Riario  went  away  empty. 
The  Peace  of  Bagnolo  (7th  August,  1484)  became,  as  Sigis- 
mondo  de'  Conti  justly  observes,  a  victory  for  Venice,  for 
Ercole  of  Ferrara  was  obliged  to  come  there  in  person  as  a 
suppliant,  and  Lodovico  sent  his  son  ostensibly  to  take  part 
in  the  festivities,  but  really  as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.* 

The  Fape  would  not  at  first  believe  in  this  disgraceful 
Peace.  When,  however^  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  his 
authority  had  been  thus  set  at  naught,  his  grief  was  extreme. 
"  Faithless  Lodovico ! "  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  in  a  voice 
shaken  with  sighs.f 

His  illness  was  no  doubt  aggravated  by  excitemenL  A 
Consistory  had  been  summoned  to  meet  on  Wednesday, 
the  nth  August,  but  as  the  Pope  had  beconne  worse  in  the 

*  SiGlSMONDO  DE'  CONTl,  I.,  1^4;  SCHMABSOW,  256,  who  dia« 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Gianfranciesco  Tolentino,  as  Procurator  mxJ 
Mandatory  ofSixtus  IV.,  had  the  first  place  among  those  whocondueiwl 
the  Peace  neKoliations,  and  that,  accordingly,  it  cannot  be  said  thai 
the  treaty  was  concluded  behind  the  Hope's  back  (as  Ukosch,  Julius  II. 
p.  37,  represents  it  to  have  been),  and  without  his  knowledge  or  consent; 
but  the  conditions,  to  which  the  majoritj'  agrted,  broke  his  heart. 

t  SiGlSMONDO  DE'CONT],  1.,  204.  "  Hardly  five  months  had  jaise^" 
says  Reumont,  Lorenzo,  II.,  ig^,  2tid  ed.,  "since  he  had  conferred  the 
Red  Hal  on  Ascanio  Maria  5(oria,  brother  of  the  man  who  was  now 
thwarting  all  his  plana.  Ascanio  began  a  troubled  cardinalate  tinder 
warlike  auspices."  See  also  ScHM.tRSDW,  256,  The  assertion,  that 
Sixtus  IV.  took  delight  in  wars  and  troubles,  and,  accordingly,  *» 
greatly  vexed  that  any  kind  of  Peace  should  be  concluded,  is  a  malicious 
invention,  irreconcilable  with  hi$  la&t  authentic  utterances.  LaUUEK 
in  Histor.  Jahfbuch,  I.,  179. 
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night,  the  assemblGd  Cardinals  were  dismissed.  Neverthe- 
less, after  Vespers,  the  Ambassadors  of  the  League  were 
admitted  into  his  presence.  "  When  he  had  heard  them," 
says  Jacobus  Volaterranus,  "he  complained,  not,  as  evil- 
minded  and  malicious  persons  have  asserted,  that  Peace  had 
been  concluded^  but  that  its  conditions  were  so  unfavourable., 
'Up  to  this  time,'  he  said,  'we  have  carried  on  a  dangerous 
and  difficult  war,  in  order,  by  our  victorious  arms^  to  obtain 
an  honourable  Peace  for  the  security  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
our  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  Leagiie.  Now,  when  as 
you  know,  by  the  will  of  God,  success  was  at  hand,  you 
bring  back  conditions  of  Peace  suited  to  the  vanquished, 
not  to  the  victor.  The  Venetians  had  aheady  offered  our 
Apo-'stolic  Legate  terms  much  fairer  and  more  profitable  to 
your  Princes,  terms  which  were  honourable  to  the  Apostolic 
See,  whereas  these  are  disgraceful.  The  cities  taken  in  the 
war  were  to  be  entrusted  to  our  protection,  the  nobles  were 
to  send  us  hostages  and  await  our  judgment,  Ferrara  was 
not  mentioned.  You  propose  none  of  these  things,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  shameful  conditions,  fraught  with  the  seeds  of 
confusion  and  future  evil  rather  than  good.  This  Peace,  my 
beloved  sons  in  Christ,  I  can  neither  approve  nor  sanction.'  "• 
During  the  night  and  the  following  day  the  weakness  of 
the  Pope  hourly  increased  ;  the  fever  consumed  his  strength. 
On  the  Feast  of  S.  Clara,  12th  August,  in  the  fourth  hour  of 
the  night,  he  passed  peacefully  away.  "  Four  days  previ- 
ously," Jacobus  Volaterrarius  informs  us,  "he  had  received 
Holy  Communion.  After  his  death  the  Penitentiaries  of 
the  Friars-mincr  washed  him,  vested  him,  and  laid  him  out 
on  his  bier.     In  the  evening  the  corpse  was  brought  to  the 


*  Jacobus  volaterranus,   199 ;    Frantz,  476   «?.      9te  also 

Bonfrancesco    Arlotd's    **Letter   of    Lhe    J2th  August,    1484.    Stale 
Archives,  Modena. 
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Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and,  with  all  Eitting  honour,  deposited 

in  the  chapel  which  he  had  himself  built  in  his  lifetime,  until 
his  monument  should  be  ready.  The  obsequies  commenced 
on  the  fourth  day,  and  continued  for  nine  days  without 
intermission."  • 

*  Jacobus  Volaterranus,  200 ;  Frantz.  477.  Regarding  i!ie 
Pope's  last  hours,  see  the  Despaich  of  GuidaEiConio  Vespucci  in 
DURCHARD-THUaSNZ,  I.,  4961,  where  the  actual  account  of  his  death  IS, 
however,  wanting.  *  "  In  qucsto  punlo  che  siamo  a  hore  V.  ^  p^saito 
di  questa  vita  la  satita  mem.  rfi  papa  Sislo."  'Despatch  of  Vespucci 
of  the  rith  August,  Arch.  Medic,  fil/a  39,  f.  320,  (State  Archives, 
Florence.)  With  this,  accord  Bonfrancesco  Arbtti's  ^Despatches  of 
14th  a.[id  15th  August,  which  say  that  death  tcwk  place  beiween  the 
fifth  and  sinth  hours.  (Slate  Archives.,  Moderta.)  Stef,  Guidocio's 
Letters  of  the  11th  and  13th  Aogust  from  the  Gonzaga  Arcluives,  ptinttd 
in  Appendix,  N.  S2,  metilion  an  earher  hour.  The  imposing  bnnuc 
monument,  which  Cardinal  Giuliano  erected  to  his  uncle's  mciDoTT, 
was  executed  by  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  a  Florentine,  in  1493,  and  is  now 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacran^ent  in  St.  Peier's  ;  it  represents 
the  departed  Pope  in  his  Pontifical  rabes  :  "a  thick-se^,  almost  small 
figure,  a  bony  hand  with  dry  sinews,  covered  with  loose  leathery  skiDi 
but  with  veins  which  seem  almost  throbbing  with  -w-arm,  blood,  and  a 
long  history  written  in  the  deep  furrows  and  angular  lines  of  the 
weather-beaten  foce"  (Schmaksow,  359)  ;  round  about  are  ill-choseD 
and,  in  some  instances,  objectLonable,al]egotica]  figures  of  the  Sciences. 
Sec  BURCKHAKDT,  Cicerone,  358  ;  GrECOROVIUS,  Grabmaler,  loi  Stf. 
See  also  Crowe- Cava LCASELLE,  III.,  127  ;  Burckhardt.  Gesch.  der 
Renaissance,  292 ;  PiPER,  Mythologie,  L,  69  ;  The  Eccl^ologist. 
XXIX.,  161  ;  Semper,  Donatella,  12a  (Innsbruck,  18&7);  PUte  m 
LiTTA,  &SC    147. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Activity  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  Ecclesiastical  Matters, — Favour 
5HEWNT0THE  Mendicant  Orders. — Devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  encouraged. — His  Attitude  towards  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  and  the  Question  of  Reform. — Secularisation 
OF  THE  College  of  Cardinals,— CMARxcTEk  or  Sixtus  IV. 
AS  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Ruler. 


In  following  the  course  of  Sixtus  IV.  through  the  mazes  of 
Italian  politics,  it  is  often  difficult  to  believe  that  he  wa.s 
once  the  General  of  a  Mendicant  Order ;  but  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical sphere  the  case  is  quite  different,  and  his  action  fully 
corresponds  to  what  we  should  naturally  expect.*  As  early 
as  the  year  1472  the  decision  of  Gregory  IX.  regarding  the 
powers  of  the  Cardinal-Protector  of  the  Franciscans  were 
confirmed. f  A  Bull  of  the  3rd  October  of  that  year  made 
the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  henceforth  a  holiday  of  obligation.. 
This  was  followed,  on  the  31st  August,  1474,  by  the  Bull 
known  as  "  Mare  magnum  "  (the  Great  Sea),  by  which  the 
privileges  of  the  Franciscan-Conventuals  were  so  greatly 
augmented.  In  it  those  granted  by  Clement  IV.  and 
Eugenius  IV.,  which  were  already  very  extensive,  were  not 

*  Regarding  Che  abolilion  of  the  exemptions  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders  from  common  law  jurisdiction,  which  was  contemplated  by 
Calixtus  111.,  and  then  by  Paul  II.,  and  the  protest  of  Fmncesco  della 
Roiete  against  the  measure,  see  Phillips,  VII^  997. 

+  Bull.,  205-7. 

{  Bull.,  209.  A  copy  of  the  Bull  is  in  the  State  Archives,  Dresden, 
D  P  O,  No,  64, 
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only  confirmed  but  considerably  increased.  Most  ample 
powers  were  conferred  upon  the  Conventuals  in  regard  to 
Divine  Worship  during  an  Interdict,  jurisdiction  in  cases 
reserved  to  the  Pope,  exemption  from  tithes  and  frcmi 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  burial  of  the  faithful  in  the  habit  and  in  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  Order.  All  who  opposed  them  \vere  threatened 
with  severe  punishments,*  A  similar  Bull  was  also  issued 
in  favour  of  the  Dominicans.f 

Even  this  was  not  enough,  for  in  1479  Sixtus  IV. 
granted  yet  further  favours  by  the  "Golden  Bull.";  To 
enumerate  the  good  things  bestowed  on  the  Mendicant 
Friar.s,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Franciscans,  during  this 
long  pontificate  would  be  an  almost  endless  task-S  Highly 
as  we  may  estimate  the  manifold  and  important  labours  of 
these  Orders,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  indulgence 
shewn  to  them  was  excessive.  Sixtus  IV.  also  assisted  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  and  approved  the  order  of 
the  Minims  and  that  of  the  discalced    Augnstinians.|| 


*  Bull.,2i7«p.  See  Wadding,  1474,  N.  17  ;  Anal.  Fiancisc,  II, 
457.  Panzer,  Annal.,  HI.,  488,  gives  infonnation  regarding  9  vwy 
ancient  printed  copy  of  the  'Maie  magnum/  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the 
City  Library,  Frankfort,  Kit.  Cath.,  151. 

t  Bull.,  224  se^. ;  Bull,  pmedic,  516  Jff. 

J  Bull.,  278  wy. ;   Bull,  praedic^  III.,  57S  jr^. 

S  See,  besides  WaddiiiH,  the  Croniche  di  S.  Francesco,  HI..  319 
«^.,  and  EuBEL,  II.,  223. 

[|  Jan&sen,  I.,  66,  15th  ed. ;  Hefele-Hergenrother,  VIll  loa 
Sixtus  IV.  repeatedly  came  forward  as  the  Protector  of  Mcmastic 
Institutes  (see  his  *Decree  for  the  Dominicans  ai  Ghent,  dated 
Rome,  1483,  Febr.  18;  Minute  brevium  Sixti  IV.,  &£.  f  18  \  -u 
Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  a  *Bull,  dated  ijSj.  ;«  Cal  Tuln 
in  reference  to  the  MonasL  Trinic.  Milet.  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Greek  Seminary,  Rome,  L.  II-).  and,  especially,  of  ecclesiastical  liberty; 
see  sitpru,  p.  314  w?-,  and  the  •Brief  to  the  Do^e  of  Venice    of  the  7lh 
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The  many  disputes  of  the  Religious  Orders  among^  them- 
selves were  deplorable.  Accordingly,  in  the  "  Golden  Bull " 
Sixtus  IV.  expressly  forbade  the  office  of  Inquisitor  to  be 
exercised  by  a  Franciscan  against  a  Dominican  or  vice- 
versa;  and,  to  prevent  the  perpetual  conflicts  between  the 
Secular  and  Regular  clergy,  he  also  issued  a  decree  that 
Parish  Priests  were  not  to  accuse  Mendicants  of  heresy, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  prohibited  the  Utter  from  telling  the 
people  that  they  were  not  bound  to  hear  Masses  of  obliga- 
tion in  their  Parish  Church.  Seculars  and  Regulars  were  alike 
forbidden  to  influence  the  faithful  in  regard  to  their  place  of 
sepulture.  Sixtus  IV.  confirmed  the  rule  that  the  Easter 
Confession  was  to  be  made  to  the  Parish  Priest.* 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Sixtus  IV.  also  desired 
to  effect  a  reunion  between  the  Franciscan  Conventuals  and 
the  Dbservantines.  As  he  had  himself  been  a  Conventual, 
this  would  have  meant  the  abolition  of  the  Observantines. 
They  were  greatly  disturbed  about  thi.s  scheme.  Gla.s&berger 
writes  an  his  chronicle;  "During  the  whole  course  of  his 
pontificate,  Sixlus  IV.  did  nothing  that  could  justly  be 
blamed,  except  that  he  wished  to  subject  the  Observantines 
to  the  Conventuals ;  for  this  reason  God  raised  up  an 
adversary  against  him  in  Andrea  of  Carniola.  From  all 
sides,  even  from  temporal  Princes  like  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
petitions  were  showered  upon  Rome,  so  that  the  Pope  ex- 
claimed :  '  The  whole  world  is  for  the  Observantines  I ' "  St. 
Jacopo  del]a  Marca  is  said  to  have  predicted  to  Sixtus  IV. 


Nov.,  [480,  in  Lib.  brev.,  13,  f.  160.  [Secret  Archives  of  the  VaticaD.) 
For  evidence  of  the  care  of  Sixltis  IV,  for  the  Greek  Chrbtians, 
see  Bibl.  de  I'Ecote  des  Charles,  1877,  p.  269. 

*  Hergenrother,  Vril.,  253.  See  Remunc,  Speicr,  II.,  172-3; 
Lea,  1.,  293,  302.  Kolde,  205,  relates  the  unavailing  attempt  of 
four  Electors  from  the  Rhine  Fro\  inces  to  induce  Sixtus  IV.  to  suppress 
the  Mendicant  Orders. 
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that  he  would  die  suddenly  if  he  carried  out  this  plan.  As 
a  fact,  the  Bull^  which  had  been  drafted,  never  appeared" 

The  partiality  of  Sixtus  IV.  for  his  ovm  Order  doubtless 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  canonisation  of  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  which  was  proclaimed  with  much  solemnity  in 
Rome  on  the  14th  April,  i4S2.t  In  the  previous  year  he 
had  raised  to  the  altars  the  Minorites  martyred  in  Morocco 
in  the  time  of  Honor! us  III.* 

The  exertions  of  Sixtus  IV.  on  behalf  of  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  Divine  worship  and  chanting  of  the  Liturgj-  are  also 
especially  worthy  of  record.  It  was  by  him  the  famous 
Sistine  Choir  was  instituted  and  attached  to  this  Chapel  (or 
the  daily  chanting  of  the  Divine  Office.  The  reign  of  this 
Pontiff  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  artistic  life  in  the  Papal 
Chapel ;  "  the  most  highly-gifted  singers  from  all  countries 
flocked  to  Rome,  allured  by  the  opportunitj*  afforded  to 
them  of  exercising  their  art,  making  their  talents  known, 
and  reaping  rich  rewards."  § 

Sixtus  IV.  laboured  assiduously  to  preserve  the  integrity 


*  GlaSSBERGER  in  Anal.  FraticisC.,  II.,  455,  463  ;  EUBEL,  1 1.,  27J. 

t  tNFESSURA,  II4S;  Jacob.  VOLATEERANUS,  169^?^.;  RavKALDOS, 
ad  an.  14S2,  N.  47  se^.;  Bull.,  284  seq.;  Wadding,  XIV.,  385  Mf.; 
Anal.  Franc,  11.,  2S4  ;  Baluze-Mansi,  Miscell.,  IV-,  471  «y. ;  Mab- 
T^NE,  H.,  1672-3;  OEOLOCIO,  Canonici  dl  Padova,  157  ;  SCHULtl, 
Quellen,  II.,  332;  Valentinelli,  Regesten,  522  (Miinchen,  1:865;: 
SUMMONTE,  IIL,  503  ieq.  ;   STALIN,  ill.,  594. 

I  RavnaLDUS,  ad  an.  14S1,  N.  52-3. 

§  HABF.RL,  Hausteine,  I.,  72,  and  III. :  Die  Rdinische  Schola  Caa- 
tonim  uiid  die  piipstiichen  Kapellsangcr  bis  zur  miite  de&  16  Jahrtiun- 
dcrts,  Leipzig,  (887.  Extract  from  the  Vie rteljahrssch rift  Tut  Musilc- 
wissensehaft,  jaJirg.,  3.  Pan  II.  of  the  "Bausteine"  contains  tfce 
musical  catalogue  of  the  Archives  of  llie  Papal  Chapel  ([8S8;. 
The  well-known  editor  uf  Palesirina  has  in  this  work  far  surpass 
his  predecessor  (SCHELLg,  Die  piipstl.  Sangerschule,  Wien, 
and  has  rendered  valuable  service  by  his  rcseardies  in  the 
treasures  of  the  Roman  Archives. 
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of  the  Faith,  and,  in  particular,  took  measures  against  the 
Waldensees  tn  Piedmont  and  France,* 

The  Pope  was,  as  the  preceding  history  bears  witness, 
most  solicitous  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monarchical  con- 
stitution of  the  Church.  In  1478  he  formally  annulled  the 
Decrees  of  lie  Council  of  Constance.  Martin  V.  had 
already  refused  to  recognise  them,  with  the  exception  of 
those  concerning  the  Faith.  In  1483  he  revived  the  Bull  of 
Fius  II.  prohibiting  appeals  to  a  CounciS.f 

His  ardent  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  an  admir- 
able trait  in  the  character  of  this  Pope.  Sigismondo  de' 
Conti  says  that  he  used  to  pray  before  her  statue  with  such 

♦  Lea,  II.,  159,  187,  266,  416  t  Bernino,  26S  se^.;  Bull,  praedic, 
III.,  437,  501,  577;  MARTferfE,  ll.j  1507,  1510;  Ball.,  263  Jeg. 
See  Pelayo,  I,,  54S,  788  s  Reusch,  l.f  42.  Regarding  Sixlus 
IV.'s  ordinances  against  Slavery,  se«  Kaynaldus,  ad  an,  I476>  N. 
21  ~a, 

t  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  1478,  N.  46,  14S3,  N.  18  «y. ;  Gebhardt,  4S, 
:uid  stipra,  pp.  326  and  377  siig.  That  Sixtus  IV.  was  an  enerjg'etic 
champion  of  Papal  amhnrity,  in  opposition  to  the  false  Condliar 
theories,  is  evident  from  his  autograph  *Observations  on  the  official  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  Dr,  Finke  has  most  Vmdly  madt 
known  lo  me.  After  the  words  ;  "  Nos  votis — conspiriebamiis  "  in  the 
Convocation  Bull  "Ad  pa«m"  of  1413,  December  8  (Mansi,  XXVII., 
537  I''?'))  <s  Lhe  remark:  "Sixtus  papa  IIIC.  manu  propria  addi^ilil  eC 
glosavit  in  original!  existenci  in  bibliotheca :  Deceptu5  fuit  papa 
Johannes."  After  "deinde  securit.  civ.  Const.,''  Sixtus  IV.  wrote: 
"  Papa  habet  determinare  locum  concilii  et  tempus  et  solus  habei 
congregare  concilium,  ideo  petitur  ab  to,  &c."  At  the  5th  November 
Sixtus  IV.  has  added  to  the  marginal  note,  "Inchoatio  conciHi"(see 
Mansi,  532)  "Parvi  roboris."  On  the  Bull  of  Publication  he  wrote  ; 
"Xota  quod  papa  statuJt  et  concilium  approbat,  ideo  papa  est  super 
concilium,  quemadmodum  rex,  qui  statuit,  est  super  concilium  suum, 
quod  facta  peif  rcgem  approbat."  (Barberini  Library,  XVI.,  63.)  With 
reference  to  Sixtus  IV.'s  observations  on  the  .\cts  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  see  H.  FiNitE,  Forschungen  und  Queilen  zur  Gesch.  des 
Konstan^er  Concils.,  ^4  (Paderbom,  18S9}. 
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fervour  and  recollection,  that  for  a  whole  hour  his  eyes 
never  wandered  from  it.*  The  Italian  shrines  of  our  Lady, 
especially  those  of  Loreto  and  Genazzano,  were  the  objects 
of  his  particular  care,f  [n  the  year  1475  he  instituted  the 
F'east  of  the  Visitation  and  publi^ihed  an  Encyclical  on  the 
occasion.^  He  aEso,  in  many  ways,  promoted  the  devotkm 
of  the  Rosary.g,  In  Rome  the  Pope's  veneration  for  the 
Mother  of  God  found  expression  in  the  erection  of  the  cele^ 
brated  churches  of  S"  Maria  del  Popolo  and  S**  Maria  della 
Pace,  and  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  was  dedicated  to  her 
Immaculate  Conception-!!  In  1475  he  approved  of  aspedal 
Office  of  the  I  mrriaculate  Conception  for  the  Sth  December." 
Here  also  his  Franciscan  sympathies  appear.  His  Order, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Dominicans,  were  ardent 
champions  afthis  doctrine.which  was  already  widely  diffused 
in  the  Church.  The  contention  between  the  two  Orders  on 
this  subject  now  broke  forth  anew.  A  Dominican,  named 
Vincenzo  Bandelli,  had  asserted  in  public  disputations  and 
in  writing  that  those  who  declared  the  Conception  of  the 
Rlessed  Virgin  to  have  been  Immaculate  were  guilt>'  of 
heresy  and,  accordingly,  of  mortal  stn.  The  dispute  became 
so  violent  that  Sixtus  IV.  had  to  interfere.  Although  he 
did  not  pronounce  any  definite  decision,  the  Constitution. 
which  he  published  in  14831  clearly  shews  to  which  side  he 
personally  inclined.     "  We,"  he  says,  "reject  and  condemn 

•   StGCSMONDO  DE'  CONTI,  I.,  204. 

t  TuRSELLiNUS,  140  seq. ;  DiLLOM,  Unsere  liebe  Ftau  vam  gua 
Rathe,  Eiiisiedeln,  iSS?. 

I  RAVPfAMJfS,  ad  an,    147S,   N.  34.     See    FABRICIUS-MaNSI,  VI, 

491. 

g  Dull,  praedic,  III.,  567,  576  seq. ;  Bull.,  268  ;  Giesbler,   Kifclm- 
gesch..  II.,  4,  337. 

II  Bull,,  269  seq. ;  Bull.  Vatic,  305  leq.    FRANTZ,  514,  has  mlsuDida- 
stood  this  Bull. 

IT  Fhantz,  5(3. 
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the  assertions  of  those  preachers,  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
so  far  carried  away  as  to  represent  such  as  believe  or  main- 
tain that  the  Mother  of  God  was  preserved  from  the  stain  of 
Original  sin,  to  be  thereby  tainted  with  heresy  or  guilty  of 
mortal  sin,  and  those  who  solemnly  celebrate  the  Office  of 
the  Conception  of  Mary,  or  listen  to  sermons  in  which  that 
doctrine  is  declared,  as  thereby  committing  sin — we  reject 
and  condemn^by  Apostolical  authority,  all  such  statements 
as  false,  erroneous,  and  completely  devoid  of  truth,  together 
with  the  books  which  contain  them.  We  also  determine 
and  appoint  that  preachers  of  the  Word  of  God  and  others, 
of  whatever  station,  rank,  calling,  and  character  they  may 
be,  who  shall  henceforth  rashly  venture  to  maintain  that  the 
statements  we  have  thus  disapproved  and  condemned  are 
true,  or  ^vho  shall  read  books  containing  them,  holding  or 
considering  them  to  be  true,  after  the  preceding  constitution 
has  been  made  known  Co  them — ipso  facto,  incur  the  sentence 
of  Excommunication." 

In  order,  however,  to  guard  against  the  impression  that 
any  special  dogmatic  decision  of  the  doctrine  in  question 
was  here  involved,  the  Pope  adds  to  this  decree  the  express 
declaration  that  no  such  decision  has  yet  been  given  by  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  opponents  of  the 
view  of  Scctus  and  of  the  Doctors  of  Paris  cannot  at 
present  be  accused  of  heresy.* 

In  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  Sixtus  IV.  made 
Gonsiderabk  concessions  to  governments  with  whom  he  was 
on  good  terms,  or  from  whom  he  expected  assistance  of  a 
political   nature.     The  influence  of  the  secular  power  on 


*  EMrav,  conrniiin.,  lib.  III.,  tit.  XILj  c.  2,  See  the  beautiful 
work,  Zuui  Lobe  der  uiibeHecktcn  Empfangniss  der  oilers.  Jungfrau, 
58-9  (Freibury:,  1879);  DENZINGER,  Die  Lehrc  1,-on  der  anbetl.  Emp- 
rangniss,  30  leq.  tWiinburg,  iS;?.,  2nd  ed.)i  FeanTZ,  513  seq.; 
Hergenbotheh,  VIIIt  213  ;  Kirchenlexikon,  IV.,  473,  2nd  ed. 
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ecclesiastical  affairs  was  thus  unduly  strcngthenecL* 
conBrming  the  Bulls  granted  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  III 
by  Eugcnius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V., regarding  tbe  excrciseoT 
patron^e  for  the  episcopal  Sees  of  Trent.  Brixen.  Got. 
Trieste,  Chur,  Piben,  Vienna,  and  Wiener- Neustadt,  Ofl  tbe 
8th  April,  1473,  he  also  granted  him  the  right  of  pr«enli- 
tion  to  300  benefices.!  A  Bull  of  1478  also  accorded  Id 
Frederick  the  temporary  patronage  of  other   Bishopric&^ 

Dukes  Ernest  and  Albrecht  of  Saxony  received  &t» 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  [476,  the  right  of  presentation  to  se\'eral  la^ 
dignities  belonging  to  the  Chapter  of  Meissen,  and.  tdoft 
years  later,  that  right  was  extended  to  all  such  posts  tn  that 
city.§ 

A  Bull  of  the  8th  July,  1479,  allowed  the  Government  of 
Zurich  to  till  up  all  benefices  belonging  to  the  Oreat  Cattie- 
dral  and  that  of  our  Lady  and  the  Monastery  of  Embraeh, 
even  such  as  should  fall  vacant  in  the  Fapal  months^;!  In 
consideration  of  the  number  of  clerical  state  criminals  and 
falsifiers  of  the  coJnag'e  in  the  Republic  of  Venice.  Sixtus 


*  An  exampte  of  "the  truly  pertinacious  energy"  with  which 
minor  States  sought  to  impose   upon  the  Holy  See  prelates  d( 
to  their  interests,  may  be  found  in  ihe  Jahrb.  fiir  Schweii.  Ce»:lL, 
IX.,  31  leg.    See  also,  in  Stalin,  111.,  5^9,  ihe  utterances  of  the  Dote 
of  Wurtemberg  regarding  his  right  to  confer  ■ecclesiastical  fiefs.    For^ 
an  account  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  appointment  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Fr^jus,  in  which  Sixtus  IV.  carried  out  his  purpose,  see   LecOT  DB 
La  Marche,  I.,  943. 

t  Mon,  Habsh.,  I,,  316,  318. 

I  Mon.  Habsb.,  II.,  386  sef.    See  Archiv  fiir  (Esterr.  Cesch.,  LV^| 

i7S- 

g  Cod.    Dipl.   .Sax.   Urkuiidcnbuch    des    Hochstiftcs    Meissen.  IIU 
240,  J63,   273,  278 ;    Gess,    KLostervisitationeti    des    Henogs  GeofZ , 
von  Sachsen,  2  (Leipiig,  i8S8). 

II  Geschichtsfreund,  XXXIIl.,  46  sef. ;  Jahrbuch  fiir  Schwtii. 
IV..  g. 
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IV.  consented  that  such  should  be  tried   by  the  secular 
judges  in  presence  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Patriarch.* 

The  control  of  the  State  over  the  Church  in  Spain  had 
at  this  time  assumed  an  immense  development.  Efforts  to 
strenglhcn  and  extend  this  power  led  to  important  contests 
concerning  presentations  to  Bishoprics.  In  the  autumn  of 
1478  Cardinal  Peter  FerricJ,  Bishop  of  Tarragona,  died.f 
Sixtus  IV.  then  conferred  the  Bishopric  on  Andreas 
Martinez  ;  but  King  Ferdinand,  who  desired  this  prefer- 
ment for  Cardinal  Pedro  Gonzalez  deMendoza,  commanded 
Martinez  to  resign  at  once,  threatening  him  with  exile  and 
other  severe  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  himself  and  his  re- 
lations.* The  Seeof  Cuen^a  (1482)  was  the  occasion  of  an 
even  more  serious  dispute.  Sixtus  IV.  had  appointed  his 
nepheWi  Raffaello  Sansoni,  to  this  Bishopric,  while  Isabella 
wished  it  to  be  given  to  her  Cortfessor,  Alfonso  de  Burgos. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Royal  pair  being  disregarded,  they 
broke  off  communication  with  Rome  and  threatened  to  hold 
a  Council.  The  friendship  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  Pope  in  his  Italian  difficulties.  In 
consequence,  he  had  granted  them  extensive  concurrent  rights 
in  episcopal  nominations,  and  Alfonso  de  Burgos  eventually 
became  Bishop  of  Cuen^a.  Isabella,  however,,  it  must  be 
said,  used  her  privilege  in  favour  of  really  excellent  men.§ 

*  Friedbeeg,  692  i  see  690.  As  to  the  treatment  of  obnoxious 
Bishops  by  Venice,  see  the  information  given  by  Mas-Latr[E  in  the 
Rev.  des  Quest.  Hist.,  1S7S,  April,  p.  571  seq. 

t  Panvinius,  315. 

I  PBeSCOTT,  1.,  255;  Archiv  fur  IGrchcnrccht,  N.  F.,  IV„  11  ; 
Friedberg,  S59  stq. 

^  Maurenbrecher,  Studien,  13  (Leipzig,  1S74),  and  Kath-Refor- 
mation,  378  (NOrdlingen,  1S80);  Friedbebc,  540;  Prescott,  I.,  356 
igq.,  II.,  3S6  ;  Sentis,  Monarchia  Sicula,  102.  See  also  Hergen- 
ROTHER  in  Archiv  f.  Kirchenrecht,  N.  P.,  IV.,  15  ;  PHILUPS-Vering, 
Kirchearecht,  VIII.,  1,  M^seq. 
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Sixtus  IV.  shewed  greater  firmness  in  reg'ard  to  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  This  tribunal,  whose 
office  it  was  to  punish  obstinate  heretics  or  nOtorioiB 
sinners  who  were  nominally  members  of  the  Chunch.' 
was  created,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deal  with  the  spedal 
circumstances  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Spain.  No 
other  European  State  had  suffered,  to  the  extent  thai 
Spain  was  then  suHering,  from  the  unrelenting  sys 
usury  and  organised  extortion  practised  by  these  dan 
aliens.  Persecutions  were  the  natural  consequence,  and 
often  the  Only  alternative  before  the  Jews  was  baptism 
or  death.  Thus  the  number  of  merely  nominal  converts 
to  the  Christian  Faith  soon  became  very  great.  The 
secret  Jews  were  incomparably  more  dangerous  than 
those  who  openly  professed  their  religion.  "If  the  latter 
monopolised  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  the  former  threatened  alike  the  Spanish 
nationality  and  the  Christian  faith,  On  the  one  hand  they 
contrived  to  insinuate  themselves  into  a  number  of  ecclesi' 
astical  charges,  and  even  to  become  Bishops,  and  on  the 
other  to  attain  high  municipal  honours  and  to  inarr>'  into 
all  the  noble  families.  These  advantages,  and  their  great 
wealth,  were  all  covertly  devoted  to  the  gradual  subjugation 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  undermining  of  their  Faith  in 
favour  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism/'f  Things  had  latterly 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  very  existence  of  Christian 
Spain  was  at  stake.* 

The  Inquisition  was  created  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils. 

*  Only  such  as  hawing,  through  baptism,  become  members  of  lit 
Church  were  viewed  as  rebels  against  her  authority,  and  the  unbaptised 
were  not  subject  to  the  Inquisition.    See  Grisar,  551^  N.  1, 

t  Hefele,  Ximcnes,  277-8. 

X  Such  is  the  opinion  of  A.  Huber,  Ueber  die  Sponische  Nationalitit 
und  Kunsi,  Berlin,  1853. 
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The  necessary  authorfsation  of  the  Holy  See  was  given  in 
a  Brief  of  the  1st  November,  147S.*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  hereby  empowered,  after  due  examination,  to  nominate 
two  or  three  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  or  other  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  who  should  be  secular  or  regular  priests,  com- 
mendable for  their  prudence  and  virtue,  at  least  forty  years 
of  age,  and  of  blameless  morals,  Masters  or  Bachelors  of 
Theology,  Doctors  or  Licentiates  of  Canon  Law,  These 
Inquisitors  were  to  proceed  against  relapsed  Jews  who  had 
been  baptised  and  other  apostates.  The  Pope  granted  them 
the  necessary  jurisdiction  for  proceeding,  according  to  law 
and  custom,  against  the  guilty,  and  permitted  the  Spanish 
monarchs  to  dismiss  them  and  appoint  others,  with  the 
reservation  that  the  Bui!  itself  could  not  be  annulled  wiith- 
out  express  mention  of  its  contents.f 

By  the  desire  of  Queen  Isabella  another  effort  was  made 
to  bring  back  those  who  had  Been  led  away  by  preach- 
ing and  other  peaceable  means.  These  attempts  being 
obstinately  and  scornfully  rejected,  the  Spanish  monarchs, 
in  virtue  of  the  Papal  Bull,  nominated,  on  the  [7th 
September,  1489,  two  Dominicans,  Michael  Morillo  and 
Juan  Martin,  as  Inquisitors  for  the  city  and  Diocese  of 
Seville.  Two  secular  priests  were  associated  with  them. 
They  began  their  work  without  delay.  Jews  who  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  their  errors  were  handed  over  to  the 
secular  power  and  burned.} 

Very  soon  vehement  complaints  of  the  harsh  and  irregular 
proceedings  of  the  Inquisitors  began  to  arrive  in  Rome. 
Sixtus  IV.'sBriefof  the  39th  January,  I482,  shews  that  grave 
abuses  had  arisen.     The  Pope,  in  the  6r5t  place,  expresses 

*  Not  on  the  isC  September,  as  Grisar  says,  560. 
+  LloreNTE,  1.,  167-8  ;  see  IV,,  410. 

I  LlORENTE,  I.,  171  se^.  See  HEFELE^  Ximenes,  282  jpy. ; 
RODRIGO,  II.,  71  Sf^.  ;  GRISAK,  561. 
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his  displeasure  at  the  omission,  without  his  knowledge,  of 
certain  clauses  in  the  former  Brief,  which,  as  it  appears,  would 
have  guarded  more  securely  against  abuses,  brought  the 
methods  of  procedure  into  greater  harmony  with  the  couisc 
of  common  law,  and  facilitated  the  concerted  action  which 
had  been  usual  between  the  Inquisitors  and  the  Bishops. 
The  result  had  been  that  these  former,  under  pretext  of  the 
Papal  Brief,  had  unjustly  imprisoned  many  persons  without 
trial,  subjected  them  to  cruel  tortures,  pronounced  them 
heretics,  and  confiscated  the  possessions  of  those  who  were 
executed,  so  that  numbers  had  fled  the  country  in  dread 
of  a  similar  fate.  Moved  by  the  complaints  of  persons  who 
had  turned  to  the  Holy  See  as  "the  defender  of  a]!  the 
oppressed,"  after  consultation  with  the  Cardinals,  he  issued 
his  commands  that  the  Inquisitors  should  henceforth  proceed 
in  conformity  with  law  and  justice,  and  in  concert  wnth  the 
Bishops.  Sixtus  IV.  further  declared  that  nothing  butcon-  , 
sideration  for  the  King,  whose  Ambassadors  in  Rome  inter-  ■ 
ceded  for  the  Inquisitors,  could  have  induced  him  to  con- 
tinue them  in  their  office.  Should  they  persist  in  these  cil 
practices,  and  act  without  consulting  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  or  considering  what  the  salvation  of  souls  demanded, 
he  would  put  others  in  their  place.  The  Pope  refused  to 
grant  the  request  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  for  the  appoim- 
ment  of  Inquisitors  in  the  other  portions  of  their  kingdom. 
a$  the  Dominican  Inquisition  was  already  in  force  there.* 

Sixtus  IV.,  though  approving  of  the  new  Inquisition  in 
itselffhad  soon  fresh  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  thecoo- 


*  LlOrENTE,  IV.,  394-7:  GriSAR,  561,  where,  QfttuniUy,  14S3  is  W 
be  read  for  [492. 

f  This  is  evident  from  fhe  Brief  of  the  230!  Febniajy,  1483,  in 
Llorente,  IV.,  403-6.  No  Pope  has  condemned  the  Sp«ujisli 
inquisition  in  itself,  but  many  for  these  abuses,  as,  Especially,  Sixius 
V.  in  the  Bull  of  the  3znd  January,  1588,  where  he  speaks  of  ibe 
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duct  of  the  Inquisitors.  His  displeasure  wa^  directed  not 
against  the  institution,  but  against  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  carried  out.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Spanish 
monarchs  desired  to  give  it  too  worldly  a  character,  and  at 
times  made  the  real  danger  which  existed  from  the  feigned 
Christians^  a  pretext  for  bringing  the  tribunal  to  bear  upon 
their  other  enemies,  and  that  the  new  Inquisitors  were  but 
too  ready  to  play  into  their  hands.  Against  these  abuses 
Sixtus  IV.  insisted  on  the  strict  obser\'ance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  common  law.  We  Icam  something  of  the  domineer- 
ing character  of  M  ichael  Morillo  from  a  Bull  of  Sixtus  IV., 
dated  zist  January,  1479.  From  this  document  it  appears 
that  Morillo  had  removed  the  former  Inquisitor  of  Valen^a 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  General  of  the  Dominicans, 
and  had  given  his  post  to  another.  The  Pope  cancelled  this 
act,  and  desired  the  original  appointment  to  be  maintained^" 

The  abuses  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  however,  did  not 
cease ;  consequently,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal 
was  extended  to  Castille  and  Leon.Sixtus  IV.  pronounced 
the  severest  penalties  against  Inquisitors  who  should  fail  to 
exercise  their  office  in  a  conscientious  manner,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  canonical  prescriptions.f 

It  is  important  to  note,  as  a  significant  fact  bearing  on  the 
character  of  this  institution,  that ''  not  only  the  ecclesiastical 
authorisation  of  the  first  Inquisitors,  but  also  the  first  regula- 


Spanish  Inquisition  as  established  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See 
(see  RODKIGO,  II.,  153).  An  Edict  of  their  Spanish  Majesties  in 
1487  aEftrms  that  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  Spain  was 
due  to  the  Holy  -See;  see  REUSS,  Instruction  en,  134.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  tliat  Rome  did  everything'  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  guard  against  its  employment  for  political 
objects;  see   Hefele,  Ximenes,  315  set/. 

*  Bull,  praedic,  111.,  572. 

t  Lloeente,  IV.,  410. 
VOL.  IV.  2  D 
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tions  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  emanated  directly  from 
the  Pope."  In  order  to  avoid  constant  appeals  to  Rome^ 
often  made  as  mere  subterfuges  and  with  a  view  of  ha- 
peding  the  course  of  the  law,  he,  in  1483.  appointed  the 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  Papal  Judge  of  Appeals  for  .; 
Inquisition.* 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautionary  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Hoi)'  See.  accused  persons  were  still  treated  in 
Spain  with  arbitrary  crueity  and  injustice.  To  remedy  tbis 
evil,  Sixtus  lV.,on  the  and  August,  1483,  decreed  ; — (ijThat 
decisions  on  appeals  given  in  Rome  were  to  be  held  valid 
in  Spain  ;  (2}  that  shamefaced  penitents  were  to  be  absoK-td 
in  secret ;  (3)  that  those  once  absolved  were  not  again  to 
be  molested  by  the  Inquisitors.  In  conclusion^  Sixtus  ex- 
pressly admonished  the  Royal  pair  to  leave  those  who  had 
retracted,  in  peaceful  possession  of  their  property,  "  As  it  is 
mercy  alone  that  makes  us  like  God,  wc  b^  and  exhort 
the  King  and  the  Queen,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
imitate  Him,  whose  property  it  is  always  to  have  inercj'  and 
to  spare.  Let  them  have  compa^^sion  on  their  subjects  in 
the  city  and  Diocese  of  Seville,  who  are  sensible  of  their 
errors  and  ask  for  pardon."f 

The  appointment  of  a  Grand  Inquisitor,  which  took  place 
in  this  year,  was  another  important  step  in  the  organisation 
of  the  new  tribunal.  The  idea  appears  to  have  originated 
with  the  Spanish  monarchs,  In  the  autumn  of  1483  Sixtus 
IV,  entrusted  the  spiritual  powers  of  this  office  to  Thomas 
Torquemada,  the  Dominican  Prior  of  S-  Cruz.J      "  He  was 


I 
I 
I 
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*  Llorente,  IV.,  4H-I3;  Gr]S-\b,  563. 

f  Llorente,  IV.,  408-21.  See  HefeLE,  Ximenes,  287  ;  BauM- 
STARK,  Isabella  von  Castilien,  98  (Freiburgt  1874);  ROHRilAOiEX- 
Knopfler,  69. 

X  See,  for  further  information,  EAJtTHELEMY,  Erreur^  Hist,  IV 
170  i,fy.  (Paris,  1875).     Torquemada's  Instruction  of  14S4  is  in  REL^I 
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to  direct  al]  the  business  of  the  Inquisition,  was  empowered 
to  delegate  his  Apostolic  Mission  to  others,  and,  especially, 
as  the  Pope's  representative,  to  hear  ap[jeals  made  to  the 
Holy  See,  superseding'  the  former  occupant  of  this  office."* 
The  Grand  Inquisitor's  sphere  of  jurisdiction  was,  by  a 
special  Papal  Brief  of  the  17th  October,  1483,  extended  to 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon.f  A  Council  of  Inquisition  was 
now  established,  mainly  with  the  object  of  assisting  in  the 
hearing  of  Appeals.  Torquemada  instituted  this  Council 
"  by  virtue  of  the  plenary  powers  which  he  had  received 
when  his  authority  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Pope." 
Sixtus  IV.  gave  his  sanction  to  this  measure.*  The 
members  of  the  Council  have  often  been  spoken  of  as  mere 
Slate  officials;  this,  however,  is  a  mistake.  They  were 
State  officials,  and,  as  such,  derived  their  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  King,  but,  in  their  primary  ecclesiastical 
capacity,  they  had  no  authority  until  it  was  imparted  to 
them  by  the  Papal  Delegate,  The  Grand  Inquisitor, 
nominated  by  the  King,  always  received  his  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  from  an  Apostolic  Brief.§  He  proposed,  and 
the  King  nominated,  the  Councillors,  who  derived  their 
spiritual  jurisdiction  from  his  approbation,  by  which  he 
imparted  to  them  a  share  in  his  Apostolic  authority.il 

The  Spanish  Inquisition,  accordingly,  appears  as  a  mixed, 
but  primarily  ecclesiastical,  institution.!     The  fact  that  the 

Insiructionen,  i  le^.;  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  Inquisition  is 
clearly  manifested  in  the  documents  here  printed  (p,  67,  form  of  Ab- 
juration, and  p,  70,  Oath  of  Absolution), 

*  GrisaS,  563  ;  HEFELE,  Ximenes,  7&&. 

t  Bull.  ord.  praed.,  III.,  622.    See  RoDRico,  II.,  loi  seg. 

X   RODRIGO,  II.,   163. 

§  In  addition  to  the  testimonies  adduced  by  Rodrigo,  see  the  passages 
from  L.  a  Paramo  and  Carcna  in  Grisar,  564,  note  2. 
II   RODRHKl,  /fliT.  r//.  ;   GRISAR,  564. 

'1  Rodrigo's  work,  which  Is  somewhat  proliK  and  inaccurate,  has  the 
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condemned  were  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  testifietoj 
the  correctness  of  this  view.     Had  the  Spanish   Inqutsitipft 

merit  of  shewing  that  Ihe  Spanish  Inquisition  cannot  justly  be  loofcrf 
up<}n  as  a  purely  State  institution.    The  Spanisli  scholar  sums 
opinion  in  the  following  terms:  "The  tribunals  of  the   Holy 
had    no    essentially    secular    character.     They    were    ecd^siasticzl  n 
regard  to  the  matters  of  which  they  took  cognizance,   and  to  the 
authority  by  which  they  were  crented.      Bui,  in  consJderaticMi  of  the 
Royal  delegation  conferred  upon  the  judges,  they  may  be  said  to  hstr 
had  a  miKed  character^'  (I.,  37O) ;  "  in  &ct  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ^as 
a  spiritual  court,  armed  with   Royal  weapons."     The  view  which  re- 
garded it  as  a  purely  State  institution  was  popularised   in   France  bj 
DE  Maistre  (Lettre  k  un  gentilhomme  Russe  sur  ['Inquisition  Espi^- 
nol^   ii-r3>  Lyon,   1837),  and  in  Germany  by   Ranrb   (Fiirttto  taid 
Vfilker,  I.,  241  sef.,  Hamburg,  1S27  ;  and,  with  shght  aheratioos,  aho 
in  the  4th  edition  of  1877,  p,  195  se^.).    It  has  been  recently  put  forward 
on  the  Catholic  side,  by  three  other  historians  ;  GamS  (Zur  Gcsch.  da 
Span.   Staatsinquisition,    Regetisburg,    1878):  HergeNrqther   (Kir- 
chengesch.,  11.*  76s,  3rd  ed.,  and  Staat  11  Kinche,  p.  607  sey.);  ud 
KNOPrLER(Rohrhacher's  Kirchengesch.,  68  f.,  and  HisL-poIit.  DL,XC, 
335  rfy,,  and  XCI.,  165  jcy.}.     In  favour  of  the  opinion  we  haveadopied 
above,  may  be  cited  the  old  theologians  of  the  Inquisition,  Eoch  is 
Paramo  and  Carcna,  who  must  have  been  accurately  acquainted  wTdi 
the  matter  ;  and,  among  modem  writers,  Balmes  (Protest,  und  Katt. 
11,,  J77,  R(!gcnsburg,   1845);   Prat  (Hisioire  du  P.   Rihadencira,  347 
se^.,  Paris,    1862);    Orti   y   Lara  (La   Inquisicion,    Madnd,    1877I; 
ROORIGO,  Grisar  [sec:   Innsbr.  ZeitscKr.  fur  Kath.   Theolo^-ie,    iST9, 
p.  548  sr^.) ;  BAUER  {/oc.  df.,  j88i,  p.  742  «?.) ;  F.  X,  Kraus  (Alnp 
Kirchengesch.,  IL,  106,  N.  3,  loth  ed.) ;   FuNK  (Lit  Rundsichau,  iSSo, 
p.  77  «^.j  and   Kirchengesch-j  360)  ;  BrOck  (Kirchengesch.,  p.  53J, 
4ih  ed.,  and   Kirchenlexikon,   V'L,  765  «f.,  and  ed.)  j    and  JtnJO 
M£LGAR£S  M.AB1N  (Procedimientos  de  la  InquisicLon,  2  vols.,  MadrsL 
1886,  I,,  82  sef,).     This  last,  who  is  keeper  of  the  Archives  at  Altah. 
speaks  with  fall  knowledge  of  their  contents.     On  the  Protescani  side, 
see  HerzOC,  VI.,  740  jey.j  2nd  ed.  (Benrath),  and   Allg.    Ztg.,   1878, 
p.  1133.    Excessive  regard  for  Ihe  authority  of  Ranke  has  prevented 
the  geneia)  acceptance  of  the  correct  view  of  this  question,  and,  in  Ac 
case  of  Catholic  publicists,  it  is  hard  to  decide  hov  far  apoloecbc  COA- 
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been  a  State  institution,  a  royal  court  of  justice,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  this.  "  A  court  which  invariably 
hands  over  those  whom  it  finds  guilty  to  the  secular  arm 
for  punishment  cannot  itself  be  a  secular  tribunal."  It  was 
precisely  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  new  Inquisition 
which  made  Its  judges  decline  to  execute  capital  sentences, 
and  follow  the  custom  always  observed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
Inquisition  of  requesting  that  the  prisoner  "  might  be  leni- 
ently dealt  with,"  a  formality  prescribed  by  the  Canon  Law.* 
The  action  of  Sixtus  IV..  as  General  of  bis  Order,  would 
have  led  to  the  expectation  that  he  would  prove  a  reform- 
ing Pope.  Admonitions  and  exhortations  on  this  point 
were  not  wanting.  Apart  from  those  voices  which  clamoured 
for  reform  as  a  means  for  compassing  other  ends,  many 
memorials  reached  Rome  from  abroad,  animated  by  the 
purest  motives,  and  urging  the  need  of  it  on  the  Pope. 
The  abuses  in  the  Cistercian  Order,  particularly  that  regard- 
ing comtnendams,  were  thus  brought  under  his  notice. f  In 
Rome  itself  zealous  Friars  went   preaching  penance  and 


sideiations  inay  have  weighed  in  their  adoption  O'F  the  theory  of  a  State 
institution.  Apotog%ti<:  ends  must  nttt,  however,  be  allowed  to  influence 
the  historian,  whose  sole  aim  should  be  Eruth. 

*  Grisar,  572. 

t  1  found  this  remarkable  "Document,  in  a  collectiion  in  the  University 
Libra37  at  Wiirzburg,  M.  ch.  q.  1 5  (formerly  belonging:  to  the  Convent 
of  Ebrach),  f.  239-43:  '•"Ad  beatissimum  in  Christo  palrcm  et 
dominuni  nostrum  dom.  Sixium  divina  providenlia  papam  qiiarturti  .  . 
exhortatio  de  et  super  quibusdam  gravaminibus  ac  injuriis  per  quosdam 
cardinales  Romana.e  curiae  .  .  .  Ctsterciensis  sacrj  oi-dinis  quibusdam 
abbatiis  ac  coenobiis  violenter  illatis  per  rev,  dom,  Johann.ein  Cistercien. 
s.  theol.  profess,  producta."  Here,  at  f. 240b,  we  read:  "Commenda 
est  vipcra  matns  ecclesie  nimpens  viscera,  exterminans  spirtualia  et 
devorans  tempomlia  secundum  ethimolo^iam  nominis  .  ■  "\  f.  241b: 
"Testis  est  fere  tota  Lialia,  testis  est  ipsa  Lumpardia  ubi  vix  ordinis 
sunt  vestigia  .  ,  .  Testis   est  Sabaudia   (where  jt   Convent   had  been 
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amendment.  Many  secular  priests  were  eiqually  eaineai; 
warring  their  hearers  that  God  would  let  the  Turks  come 
to  Rome  as  a  judgment  for  their  sins.  The  Pope  placed 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  men,  but,  on  the  contra/)-. 
gave  them  every  encouragement,  remembering  how  valu- 
able the  preachers  of  penance  had  been  in  stemming  the 
tide  of  depravity  during  the  period  of  the  Renaissamx,' 
A  secular  priest,  who  had  come  to  Rome  in  1473  and 
spoken  m  this  strain,  was  not  only  permitted  by  the  Pope 
to  preach  everywhere,  but  also  received  material  support^ 
Sixtus  IV.  sent  the  celebrated  St  Jacopo  della  Marca  in 
October,  1471,  to  pacify  Ascoli,  which  was  torn  with  hatred 
and  faction  B.| 

A  further  proof  that  the  Pope  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  ecclesiastical  reform  is  furnished  by  a  Bull,  drawn 
up  at  his  commandj  and  containing  minute  provisions  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Court.  Abuses  which  had  crept  in 
among  the  Cardinals  were  relentlessly  exposed  in  it.  and 
rules  laid  down  which,  had  they  been  carried  into  effect. 
would  have  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  Sacred 


i 
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granted  in  commefiiiatn  lo  a.  boy  three  years  of  age  !).  'T'estis  cri  \fsi 
Burgundia  ubi  monasteria  nobilia  &um  ad  devorandum  ekpestta.* 
The  author  is  deeply  attached  to  his  Order,  whose  ruin  he  desire 
to  arrest,  by  the  help  of  [he  Pope. 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  the  particulars  we  "have  ^ven  jn  our  Vq],  t, 
p.  36  w^. 

t  *Letier  of  J.  Arcimboldus,  dated  Rome,  1473.  Fcbr.  26,  in  the  Ani 
V'eneto,  i88S,  fasc.  71,  pp.  341-2.  From  Volatek ramus,  173,  we 
!eam  thai  Sixtus  IV.  did  not  mterfere  when  Father  Paolo  Toscanelh 
preached  m  the  strongest  manner  at  the  Papal  Couit  agaJnsi  the 
Pope,  hb  family,  and  the   Cardinals. 

X  Jacobo  de  Marchia,  ord.  min.  prof,  dnied  llomae,  1471,  Octob. 
17:  *''Honamur  te  charitalc  paterna,  ul  ad  civiiatem  ipsam  ft 
conferre  et  in  eadem  gratia  tibi  assistente  divina  quidquid  boni  pntens 
upcfari  vehs."     Lib.  brev.,  14,  f,  1 ,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 
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College  and  of  the  whole  Court."  Unhappily,  this  Bull  ivas 
never  published.  The  cause  of  this  must  besought  not  in 
the  remissness  of  the  Pope,  but  in  the  opposition  of  those 
who  surrounded  him.f  His  nephews  well  knew  what  the 
consequences  of  reform  would  be  to  them.  The  Sacred 
CoUeg-e  also  put  obstacles  in  the  way.  A  letter  of  Petrus 
Barrocius,  written  in  the  year  1481,  expressly  states  this, 


*  *Bull  "Quoniam  regnantium  cura,"  s,  d.  in  Cod.  Vat-,  3884, 
f,  ii8-i33b  {Vat,  Library.  Thence  in  Arch.  d.  Soc.  Rom.,  I.,479«y.; 
also  in  Cod.  Val.,  3883 ;  sec  HabERL  in  ihe  Vicrteljahreschrift  fur 
Musikwissensdiaft,  III.,  242),  and  in  Cod.  423,  f.  239  «(?.,  of  the  State 
Library,  Munich.  Extracts  from  this  Reformatio  Sixli  IV.  are  also 
to  be  fouEid  in  Cod.  Capponi,  LXXXII.,  N.  36,  National  Library, 
FIorer*ce. 

t  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  Sixlus  IV.  ought  I0  have  done 
far  more  than  he  did  for  Ibe  cause  of  reform.  Even  if  the  stormy 
character  of  his  reigrj  be  taken  inio  account,  that  which  was  actually 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  remedying  the  sad  state  of  things  was  far 
too  little.  Il  related  principally  to  ihe  Religious  Orders ;  see 
GROTEFEND,  I.,  33  ;  MOHR,  Regesten,  I.,  98  ;  Jihrli.  f.  Schwcii.  GtsCh., 
IX.,  75;  MAZZUCHELLI,  II.,  3,  1S63  ;  WADDING,  /rt.tJm  :  Bull, 
praed.,  III.,  526,  585,  588  ;  Clirontche  di  S,  Francesco,  III,,  304 ;  and 
*Bri,ef  to  episc.  Acien^  dated  Rome,  1480,  Oct.  i  j  Lib.  brev.,  13,  f.  87, 
Secret  Archivies  of  the  Vatican;  i6/d.,  f-igo;  Abbati  monaslerli  S. 
Paul)  de  urbe,  dated  Rome,  1480,  Nov.  22  (Reform  of  the  Convent 
at  Todi) ;  I'/rtd.,  f  33!,  a  Brief  for  Hermann,  elect  et  confirmat. 
ColoBien.,  &c.,  dated  Rome,  1480^  Dec.  6,  urging  the  removal  of  abuses. 
Lib.  brev.,  14,  f.  i;b  and  33  (Monastic  Reform  in  Ireland  and  SicilyJ. 
See  also  R.\ynaldus,  ad  an.  1483.  N.  36  (Reform  of  the  Clergy  in 
France).  Of  even  more  importance  than  these  isolated  Decrees  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  22nd  May,  1472,  against  simony  ;  see  Bull.,  208-9, 
Regarding  a  measure  of  reform  altempled  by  Sixtus  IV.,  in  opposidon 
to  the  Election  Capitulation  in  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  see  Quellen- 
sammlung  f.  Frank.  Gesch.,  IV.,  LXXXXI.  se^.  The  above- meniioned 
Orders,  confirmed  by  Sixlus  IV.,  were  also  appointed  (o  labour  for 
reform.  His  appointment  of  good  Bishops  is  recorded  by  MaS- 
Latrie  in  the  Rev.  des  Quest.  His^,  1878,  Avril,  p.  570  jey. 
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while  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Court.  "  Sixtus  IV.,"  he  writes,  "wished  to  set  his  face 
against  these  practices,  and  appointed  a  Comnnisslon  of 
reform,  but  the  majority  of  the  Cardinals  negatived  the 
suggestions  of  the  better  disposed."*  This  could  not  haw 
happened  but  for  the  unfortunate  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  members  composing  the  Sacred  College. 

Torquemada  and  Carvajal,  two  unflinching  champions  of 
ecclesiastical  purity,  had  died  during  the  pontilicate  of  Paul 
1  Lt  In  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  many  of  the  elder  Cardinals 
had  gone  lo  their  reward,  Bessarion,  amongst  others,  h 
1472,  and,  on  the  2Jst  December  in  the  following  year,  at 
Verona,  the  brave  Forteguerri*  Three  other  admirable 
members  of  the  Sacred  College  died  in  1476:  RovereIla<3rd 
May),  Calandrini  (24th  Jwlyl),  and  Agnifilus  {glh  Novem- 
ber). On  the  nth  August,  1477,  Latino  Orsino,  and II  tn 
1478^  the  austere  Capranica  passed  away  ;  Eroli  and  Amma- 


"*  Letter  of  P.  fiarrodus  to  Card,  Fetrus  Fuscarenua,  dated  BeUuaiV 

1481,  Aug.  13,  in  Anecdoia  Veneta,  ed,  Contarini,  p.  302.  Witht^ 
description  gi\en  by  Barrocius,  compare  those  of  Carri,  AmMAMATU 
EpiaL,  ajj  (820  se^.,  Frankfort  ed.) ;  of  B.  FOLGOSUS,  11^  c  i ;  asd 
SflvonHrola  (see  ViU-ari,  L,  15  wy.,  19  «y.).  T  shall  revett  to  thtsbst 
■It  the  Introduction  10  my  next  Volume. 

t  Sec  supnti  p.  14;.    Torquemada  died  on  the  26th  Sept.,  1468. 

J  These  dates  are  taken  from  the  ""Acta  Consist,  of  the  S^c«l 
Archives  of  the  Vatican.  Regarding  Forteguerri's  death,  see  aIhi 
N.  DEL1.A  TUCCCA,  105. 

§  See  Faleoni,  5,1 1,  and  Sforza,  Nicolaus  V.,  translated  by  Hnnk, 
IJ4  (Innsbruck,  1887). 

II  The  important  post  of  Camcrlpngo  w^a  then,  conferred  tOi 
d'Es^^uteviIlc  (in  a  Letter  of  the  i;th  August,  1477,  he  announces  ID 
the  Florentines  hb  nocniaaHon,  whtch  had  taken  place  on  that  dar ; 
see  State  Archives,  Florence,  X.-II.-35,  f,  124b),  and,  after  his  d^th,oi:i 
RaRaello  Sansoni  Riano ;  see  Marini,  11.,  245;  and  *Div.  Sinti  IV., 
J482-4,  f.135.     State  Archives,  Rome. 
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natt  in  1479  (2nd  April  and  loth  September).*  The  loss 
of  these  representatives  of  better  days  was  not  adequately 
repaired  ;  during  the  thirteen  years  of  Sixtus  IV.'s  ponti- 
ficate, eight  creations  of  Cardinals  took  place,  and  thirty-four 
prelates,  twenty-two  of  whom  were  Italians,  were  raised  to  the 
purple  ;f  but,  fn  the  majority  of  cases,  these  appointments 
were  not  made  from  purely  ecclesiastical  motives,  and  the 
worldly-minded  Cardinalsj  such  as  JouffVoy  (tH73),  Alain 
(ti474,  May  3),  d'Estouteville  (fwSj,  January  22  J),  and 
Gonzaga  (11483,  October  21),  who  died  in  the  time  of  this 
Pope,  were  but  too  soon  succeeded  by  others  of  like  character. 
The  first  creation  of  Cardinals  by  Sixtus  IV.  was  much 
to  be  deplored.  On  this  occasion  his  two  young  nephews, 
one  of  whom  was  utterly  unworthy  of  this  dignity,  were 
raised  to  the  purple.  In  the  second  creation,  on  the  7th 
May,  I473,§  the  wishes  of  temporal  Princes  had  predominant 
weight.  The  Archbishop  of  Aries,  Philippe  de  L^vis,  had 
been  recommended  for  the  dignity  by  King  Rend,  and 
Giovanni  Arcimboldo,  hishop  of  Novara,  by  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  The  selection  of  Philibert  Hugonet,  Bishop  of  Macon, 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  influ- 


*  For  an  account  of  Amnmnati's  last  years,  his  death,  and  his  tomb, 
see  PaULI'S  rare  monggraph,  91-8, 

t  Of  the  [wenty-two  Italians,  six  were  Romans.  According  to  the 
common  account,  Sixlus  IV.  nominated  thirty-five  Cardinals ;  but  the 
elevation  of  Theobald  of  Luxemburg  (see  Lettres  de  Louis  XL,  IIL, 
to?)  is  very  uncertain ;  according  to  Frizon,  523-4,  Theobald  wa$ 
dtsignatHs^  but  not  publicatus.  The  »Ajcta  Consist,  and  other  autho- 
rities say  nothing  about  himi,  and  I  have  tbererore  thought  it  right 
to  exclude  him  from  the  number. 

X  This  date  is  given  by  the  *Acta  Consist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the 
Vatican,  while  Borgia,  Velletri,  383,  maintains  the  32nd  Febr. 

§  See  *Acta  Consist,  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  and 
*Lellcr  of  Oldroandus  de  Bonafrugiis,  dated  Rome,  i4?3,  May  id, 
Gonzaga  Archives. 
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ence.*  As  to  Slefano  Nardini,  Sixtus  IV.  himself  said  of 
him  that  he  had  made  him  a  Cardinal,  tn  order  ta  encourage 
the  members  of  the  Court  to  emulate  his  zeal  and  industry-.| 

If  Nardini,  the  founder  of  a  College  for  poor  students,* 
was  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  Church,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  two  other  Italians  who  received 
the  purple  on  the  7th  May,  1473.  Giov.  Batista  Cyb6 
had  passed  a  frivolous  youth,  and  the  wealthy  Antooio 
Giacomo  Venier  was  living  in  a  style  of  princely  luxury. 
The  two  Spaniards,  Auxias  de  Podio  and  Pedro  Gonialez 
de  Mendoza,  Archbishop  of  ToLedo,§  created  at  this  dene, 
were,  ho^vcver,  excellent  men. 

More  than  three  years  elapsed  before  Sixtus  IV.  a^in 
added  to  the  numbers  of  the  Sacred  College.  An  Ambassa- 
dor, then  living  in  Rome,  speaks  of  violent  disputes  between 
the  Cardinals  and  the  Pope.  who.  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts,  only  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  creation  of  fi« 
new  Cardinal3.ll  This  took  place  on  the  iSth  December, 
1476.11     Among  those  promoted,  but  One,  G.    B,    Mellini, 

*  That  the  nomination  of  Ph.  Hug^onet  was  due  to  the  Duke  of 
[Jurgundy's  influence  is  evident  Cfom  LjlTBic,  Dispacci,  &c.,  33, 

t  Letter  10  Louis  XL  of  the  22nd  Aug.,  147J.  (Stale  Archi-res, 
Milan.)    See  supra,  p.  331. 

I  ARMELLim,  645  ;   FORCELIA.  XIII.,  I/l. 

§  Details  regarding  the  ei^ht  Cardinals  created  in  1473  maj-  be 
found  in  ClACONIUS,  IIL,  47  Jiff. ;  Cardella,  IIL,  182  se^.  ;  COWTE- 
LORIUS,  65;  Frizon,  519  teq.  See  also  D0MiNici7S^  De  dignit. 
Episcop.,  33.  The  titles  were,  according  to  the  *Acta  Consist,  cor- 
ferred  on  the  17th  May. 

II  *LeUers  of  J.  P.  Arrivahene,  dated  Rome,  1476,  Dec.  10,  iB^and 
22.     Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

^  iNrESSURA,  1145,  is  mistaken  in  saying  the  17th  December;  dl8 
Cron.  Rom.,  34,  rightly  ffives  the  i8ih  as  the  date;  sec  also  *Acti 
Consist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  The  Cardinals  vvere  pub- 
lished on  the  3oth ;  see  CONt^loRiUS,  71. 
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Bishop  of  Urbino,  was  an  Italian  ;  two,  Charles  de  Bourbon 
and  Pierre  de  Foix,  were  French  ;  one,  Pedro  Ferrici,  was  a 
Spaniard  ;  and  one,  Giorgio  da  Costa,  Archbishop  of  Lisbon, 
a  Portuguese.  This  last  died  tn  1 503,  at  the  age  of  100,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  Princes  of  the  Church  of  his  time.* 

In  the  following  March  we  hear  of  negotiations  for  the 
nomination  of  new  Cardinals.  On  the  24th  of  that  month 
Sixtus  IV.  proposed  in  Consistory,  John  of  Aragon  (a  son 
of  Ferrante),f  Ascanio  Maria  Sforza,  Pietro  Foscari,  and 
his  own  two  nephews,  Cristoforo  de!la  Rovere  and  Girolamo 
Basso  dclla  Rovere.^  The  preliminary  discussions  lasted 
all  through  the  summer,§  ending  on  the  10th  December, 
1477,  in  a  complete  victory  for  Sixtus  IV.  On  that  day  all 
those  whom  he  had  proposed  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Ascanio  Sforza,  raised  to  the  purple,  and  to  their  number 
were  added  the  Minorite.  Gabriel  RangoneJI  George  Hesler, 
who  had  rendered  important  service  to  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg.lf  and,  finally,  a  third  nephew  of  the  Pope's,  Raffaello 

*  Reumont,  III.,  I,  262;  CiACONios,  III.,  55  sef.;  CarbeI-la, 
U!-,  192  se^.  I  FrizoN,  534  jyy.  Concerning'  P.  de  Kois,  sec 
Mart4ne,  II.,  1517,  1530,  and  Migne,  921. 

i  Giom,  Nap.,  1138;  Mazzuchelli,  1.,  2,  927. 

X  I  dad  this  fact,  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown,  in  a  *'Letter  of 
Card.  Gonzaga,  da.ted  Rome,  1477,  March  24.  Regarding  the  Fope's 
nephews,  he  ^ays  ;  "  El  castellano  de  5.  Agnolo  qui  el  qua.)  ^  ardves- 
CQvo  de  Tarantaso  gientilhocito  piamontese  dicto  de  la  Revere  buon. 
dottore  e  [>reUlo  SSs5]  commcndato  £  lo  vcscovo  di  Recanati  nepote 
d.  S.  S"  ex  sorore."     Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua, 

S  *Lener  of  Card.  Gonzag'a.  daied  Rome^  1477,  June  \i,  iin:.  iiL 

\\  He  had  been  recommended  for  elevation  by  the  Ring  of  Hungary 
IS  early  as  the  year  1475  ;  see  Mon.  Hung.,  II.,  295, 

T  Frederick  III.  had  for  some  years  aciivelj-  sought  to  procure 
Hesler's  elevalion  (regarding  this  prelate's  life,  see  Wl^rdtwein,  Nov. 
subs.id.,  XIII.,  63  seq,),  and  was  expecting  it  in  March,  1474;  see 
Mon,  Hab^b.,  I.,  329  seq.  Also  the  Brief  of  1475  in  MARrtNE,  W.^ 
1497-8,  and  a  Despatch  of  1476  in  GiNCINS  LA  SarRA,  [.,  iSS.     la 
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Sanson!  Riiario,*  These  numerous  additions  to  the  Sacred 
College  gave  occasion  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Title,  the 
first  which  had  for  several  centuries  taken  place.  Sixtus 
IV.  gave  Pietro  Foscari^  St.  Nicholas  at  the  Colosseunj 
(S.  Nicolaus  inter  imagines)f  as  his  titular  Church. 

If  the  simultaneous  elevation  of  three  Papal  nephews  tri! 
in  itself  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  Raftaello  Sansoni's 
age- — he  was  only  seventeen — did  not  tend  to  diminish  its 
exceptional  character  I  The  spiritual  element  was  no  better 
represented  by  him  than  by  Cristoforo  ard  Giuliano  dclla 
Rovere.  "  Though  presenting  many  radical  difTerences  in 
personal  character,  they  were  all  great  lords  with  essentially 
worldly  interests.  The  fourth  of  the  Pope's  nephews  on  the 
sisters'  side,  Girolamo  Basso  deHa  Rovere,  was  a  prelate  of 
blameless  life,  who  never  abused  the  favour  of  his  uncle  or 
of  his  cousin,  Pope  JuHus  1 1."  J  Cristoforo  della  Rovwe 
dying  on  the  1st  February,  1478, §  Sisctus  IV.,  on  the  tothof 

February,  1477,  the  dignity  had  been  promised  to  Hesler  (see  ESNEX. 
III^  530),  Sixtus  IV,  then  making  the  pro«sion  that,  in  the  e^-eot  d 
his  own  death  before  Hcsler's  publication,  the  latter  should  be  reckoned 
among  the  Cardinals.;  see  R.AVNALDUS,  ad  an.  1477,  ^-  '  ^-  Heslrt 
was  not  published  until  DeCEmtwr ;  see  *Acla  ConsisL,  f-53,  S«aH 
Archives  of  the  Vatican.  On  the  13IS1  January,  1478,  Sjxtus  IV,  seal 
him  the  Red  Hat  ;  Mon,  Habsb.,  Ill,,  447.  HcslCr  came,  for  ihe  first 
time,  to  Rome  on  the  Jisi  January,  1480 ;  on  the  2Sth  January  took 
place  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  Mouth, ;  on  the  1st  of  May  he 
started  on  his  homeward  journey  ;  see  *Acla  Consist.,  £  59^  /a^,  cil, 

*  See  CiACONius,  III.,  63  s£q. ;  Cardella,  HI.,  aoa  sej. ;  Conte- 
LORius,  73,  who  repeatedly  corrects  Ciaconius. 

t  See  ARMELLINI,  Chiesc,  23;  PutLUPS,  VI.,  324;  and  Pa»- 
viNlus,  De  episc.  titulis,  &c.,  20 ;  ibiii.,  28  and  42,  concerning  odwr 
innovations  made  by  Sixtus  IV.  connecied  with  this  subject.  For  an 
account  of  P.  Foacari,  .see  also  OrolOCIO,  Canonic!  di  Padova.  82  «y. 

X  Reumont,  III.,  1, 261. 

§  *Acla  Coni^ist.,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Valicin.  TOSI,  Plate  13^ 
£;ives  an  engi-aving  of  DomenLco's  beautiful  g;rave  in  S.  Maria  del  INmoln 
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that  month,  received  his  brother,  Domenico,  into  the  Senate 
of  the  Church.  He  "built  for  himself  the  much-admired 
Palace  on  the  Piazza  Scossacavalli,  and  a  villa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ponte  Molle,  without  the  City,  which  was  often 
visited  by  Sixtus  IV.  He  also  built  the  Chapel  in  S'*  Maria 
dej  Popolo,  which,  like  his  Palace,  was  adorned  with  paint- 
ings from  the  hand  of  Pinturicchio.  The  little  town  of 
Montefiascone  owes  to  him  its  principal  church,  and  his 
native  city,  Turitij  its  Cathedral,  which,  being  the  work  of 
Meo  dal  Caprlno,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  churches 
built  by  the  same  architect  in  Rome.  This  member  of  the 
Rovere  family  had  no  merit  in  the  way  of  talent  to  recom- 
mend him.  He  had  but  little  literary  culture,  and  was  not 
either  learned  or  naturally  quick-witted.  It  was  the  grace 
of  God,  his  good  reputation,  and  his  true  and  loyal  dis- 
position which  brought  him  to  the  front."  * 

These  last  nominations,  together  with  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the  Pope's  nephews,  who  came  En  greater  numbers 
to  Rome  at  this  time,  gave  to  the  Court  a  more  and  more 
worldly  character.  The  crafty  Girolamo  Riario,  who  was 
made  Burgher  of  the  City  and  a  member  of  the  Roman 
nobility  in  the  year  1477,  and,  in  14S0,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Church,  surpassed  all  the  Cardinals  in  influenccf 
The  whole  demeanour  of  this  upstart  was  in  keeping 
with  his  extravagant  expenditure  on  all  festal  occasions. 
He  took  pride  in  eclipsing  all  the  Cardinals,  even  those  who 


*  ScHMARSow,  14s  1  MOntz,  III,,  37-3  i  Adinolfi,  Portica,  144 
seq.,  251  siq. 

t  iNFEfiSUBA,  1147.  Regarding  Riario's  influence,  sec,  besides  Uie 
passages  from  different  authorides  collected  by  SCHMARSOW,  367, 
the  Florentine  Ambassadorial  Despatches  in  Appendix,  N.  60  and 
61  ;  Crasso,  332  ;  unci  the  treatise  of  De  la  NicoLLit;RE-Ttijr.iRo, 
iDSticution  du  comte  paLatin  de  Lalran  en  faveur  de  Jiirome  Riario, 
&c.,  Nantes,  1886. 
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were  of  princely  birth.*  The  purely  worldly  tendencies 
displayed,  especially  by  Rodrigo  Boi^ia,  Francesco  Gonz^a 
and  d'Estouteville,  among  the  older  Cardinals^  the  frequent 
admission  of  others  of  similar  disposition  into  the  Sacred 
College,  and  the  removal  by  death  of  so  many  of  those  who 
were  truly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  led  plow 
and  earnest  men  like  F.  PtccolominJ  and  Marco  Barbo  to 
absent  themselves  as  much  as  possible  froin  Rome.  Giov- 
anni MichicI  and  Fietro  Foscari,  the  kinsmen  and  country- 
men of  the  latter>  were  essentially  Venetian  patricians,  and 
found  the  new  order  of  things  by  no  means  uncongentaLt 

The  next  creation  still  further  promoted  the  worldlines 
and  pomp  of  the  Sacred  College.  It  took  place  on  the  ijth 
May,  1480,^  and  was,  in  many  respects,  an  important  ont 
With  hardly  an  exception  those  raised  to  the  purple  wcie 
of  high  birth :  they  were,  Paolo  Fregoso,  Ferry  de  Clugnv,§ 
Cosimo  Orsini  de'Migliorati,  the  "excellent  Giovan  Battista 
Savelli,  whose  elevation  had^  up  to  this  time,  been  hindered 
by  the  Orsini  party.  He  had  given  proof  of  his  abilities  in 
several  Legations,  was  endowed  with  an  enterprising  spirit 
and  a  talent  for  organisation  ;  he  had  been  designated  for  the 
cardinalate  by  Paul  11..  but  the  sudden  death  of  that  Pope, 
and  the  influence  of  Latino  Orsini  with  Sixtus  IV.  had  so 
far  kept  him  from  that  dignity.  In  conjunction  with  hitn, 
Giovanni  Colonna  was  also  created,  and  the  seeds  of  part)' 

*  See  Jac.  Volaterranus,  104.  For  a  description  of  Girolarou* 
Palact,  see  ScHMARSOW,  it6,and  AUTNOLFI,  La  torre  dc'  Sanguigin, 
49  jfy.  (Roma,  1863). 

+  Sfre  ScHMARSOW,  144  seq.,  and  also  KNEBEL,  II.,  393. 

t  Not  the  5th  May^as  CtACONiLTs,  III.,  77:  Cardelh,  m.,  115; 
and  CoNTELOHEUS  have  slated,  but  die  lunae  XV.  Maii,  according  » 
the  *Acia  Consist.,  f.  59,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

g  Frjzon,  527  j^y.,  speaks  of  him  as  a  distinguished  man.  Seeako 
B)bL  de  r^cok  des  Chartes,  iSSi,  p.  444  seg,,  and  Migne,  688  jm. 
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strife  introduced  into  the  Sacred  College ;  for  Giuliano  della 
Rovere  was  a  friend  of  the  Colonna  and  the  Savelli,  while 
Girolamo  Riario's  interests,  as  a  temporal  lord,  drew  him  to 
associate  himself  more  and  more  closely  with  the  Orsini."* 
The  next  creation,  on  the  15th  November,  1483,  did  yet 
more  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  great  Roman  families 
in  the  Sacred  College,  Giovanni  Conti  of  Valmontone  and 
Battista  Orsini  being  then  raided  to  the  purple.  The  same 
dignity  was  conferred  on  Juan  Moles,  a  Spaniard,  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Tours,  Elie  de  Bourdeilles,  and  on  Giovanni 
Giacomo  Sclafenati,  Bi-shop  of  Parma,  who  was  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age^f  The  choice  of  this  youthful  Prelate 
gave  occasion  to  much  unfavourable  comment,  and  com- 
pletely nullified  the  good  impression  which  the  simultaneous 
elevation  of  the  saintly  Bourdeilles  might  have  produced.^ 
A  yet  greater  error  tvas  committed  in  the  promotion  of 
Ascanio  Maria  Sforza  (March,  1484)  dictated  as  it  was 
by  worldly  and  political  motives.§ 

*  ScHMARSow,  147. 

t  ■•Acta  Consist.,  f.  67,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.  ClACONlus, 
III.,  Si  stq.  CARDEJ.LA,  EIL,  221,  is  uncertain  as  to  the  date  which 
the  diligetit  CONTELOHius,  76,  gives  correMly.  See  also,  in  relation 
to  SixtuB  IV.  and  the  Orsini  Cardinals,  Lett,  eccles.  di  P.  Samelli, 
333  (Naples,  1686). 

X  Stefano  Guidotto,  in  the  Postscript  to  a  ^Letter,  dated  Rome,  1483, 
Nov.  18,  speaks  of  Bourdeilles  as  "sanclissimtis  et  obsenandissimus 
s.  religionis-"  (Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua.)  See  also  the  statements 
of  Feizon,  529  s^g.,  and  MiGNE,  588. 

§  According  to  Contelorius,  76,  Ascanio's  nomination  tool;  place 
on  the  6th  March  "in  secreto  coDEislorio  el  die  17  fuit  publicaius." 
The  *Acia  Consist,  of  \hv  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  mention  only 
the  latter  event.  Stefano  Guidotto  says,  in  a  ■"Letter,  dated  Kome, 
14S3,  March  16,  that  it  was  believed  that  Ascanio  would  be  published 
as  a  Cardinal  on  the  following  day.  {Gonzaga  Archives.)  In  the  Lib. 
brev.,  16  A,  of  the  Secret  Archi^'cs  of  the  Vatica.n,  I  found,  f.  60,  a 
"•Brief  to  Ascanio,  dated  14&4,  March  17,  informing  him  of  his  nomina- 
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When  we  consider  that  it  was  this  man.  in  conjunction 
with  Cardinals  Riario.  Orsini,  Colonna,  Sclafenati,  and 
Savelli  (alt  of  them  admitted  by  Sixtus  IV.  into  the  Senate 
of  the  Church),  who  in  1492  carried  the  election  of  Rodrigo 
Borgia,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  form  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  this  Pope,  from  whom  so  much  had  been  hoped.' 

Nevertheless,  an  impartial  study  of  history  must  lead  m 
to  protest  against  the  picture  drawn  by  Infessura  of  Sixlus 
IV.  Infessura  was  a  violent  partisan  of  his  deadly  enemies, 
the  Colonna.  He  blesses  the  day  when  God  delivered  his 
people  out  of  the  hand  of  this  "most  profligate  and  unjust 
of  Kings."  Neither  fear  of  God  nor  love  for  his  people,  no 
spark  of  kindness  or  good-will,  according  to  this  author, 
were  to  be  found  in  him  ;  nothing  but  sensuaJity,  avarice, 
love  of  show  and  vain-glory.  After  this  trennendous  general 
accusation  he  proceeds  to  enter  into  details.  He  cannot 
say  a  good  word  anywhere  of  Sixtus  IV.  It  is  plain  Erom 
this,  and  from  the  violence  of  hi:i  langua^^  that  we  ba\e 
here  a  collection  of  everything  that  was  reported  to  tlie 
Pope's  disadvantage  in  Rome,  at  a  time  when  a  strong 
opposition  to  his  person  and  to  his  Court  prevailed  there.* 

tjon  ^s  Cacdinal,  which  had  taken  place  on  iK&t  day,  "de  unuuni 
consilio  et  con^nsu"  of  the  Cardinals.  From  a  *LeHer  of  CanEivI 
ArcimbhOldu^  lo  the  Uuke  of  Milan,  dated  Rome,  1476,  Dec  22,  r 
appears  that  great  efforts  had  at  that  time  been  made  to  proone 
Ascaoia's  elevation.  [State  Archive,  Milan.)  See  also  su^ra,  p.  409. 
Regarding  A.  Sfoiza,  see  also  Bl-Chi'S  work,  ASbrecht  von  Bonsmm 
(Frauenfeld,  1889),  which  has  just  come  under  my  notice,  especaS; 
pp.  35  and  38.  A  request  addressed  by  Richard  III,  to  Sixtts  IV-, 
with  regard  to  the  appointtnent  of  a  Cardinal,  is  mentioned  in  R^iojt, 
XII..  216. 

*  Regarding  these  hopes,  see  JOftUAN,  Podiehrad,  358-9,  Of  ike 
twenty -three  Cardinals  ivho  composed  the  Ctmclave  of  1493,  fmStSCS 
had  been  created  by  Sivtus  IV, 

t  This  is  the  opinion  of  SCHROCKH,  Kirchengesch.,  XXXI L,  384. 
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As  regards  Infessura's  most  serious  accusation,  that  of 
gross  immoraHty,  m  that  corrupt  age  such  a  charge  was  but 
too  frequently  flung  at  any  enemy.  Later  on,  the  austere 
Adrian  VI.  was  himself  a  victim  to  the  slanderous  tongues 
of  the  Renaissance  age.  Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  "  no  one  could  escape  calumny,  and  the  most  exem- 
plary virtue  provoked  the  worst  detraction."*  Atrocious 
crimes  of  this  kind  are  not  proved  by  the  malignant 
gossip  coHected  by  a  writer  so  open  to  suspicion  as  In- 
fessura-t    No  trustworthy  contemporary,  not  one   of  the 

As  opposed  to  Brosch,  who  (Julius  11^  p.  39)  inclines  to  Infessura's 
view,  and  speaks  of  Sixtus  IV.  as  "a  man  without  tnith  and  faith, 
without  shame  and  conscience,"  we  may  mention  not  only  HEFELE- 
HERGENRftTHER,  VIIL,  !&S,  but  also  SCHMARSOW,  262,  who  express 
themselves  in  very  different  lerms,  and  maintain  ihai  Si7:tus  was 
deeply  peneiratcd  with  a  sense  of  Che  sacredncss  of  his  priesdy  office. 
Creichton,  11[.,  115,  also  writes:  "  Infcssura  ...  has  blackened 
lus  meinory  with  accusations  of  the  foQltSl  tritilfes.  These  charges, 
made  by  a  panisan  who  writes  with  undisguised  animosity,  must  be 
dismissed  as  unproved," 

*  BURCKHARDT,  Cultur,  1.,  187  sfg.,  3rd  ed.  Even  in  the  lifetime 
of  Pius  II.  an  Invective  appeared  from  ihc  pen  of  an  offended 
Humanist  (probably  Filelfo),  making  the  most  infamous  accusations 
against  him,  many  of  which  were  quite  absurd;  see  Void,  Ptus  ILf 
IIL,  636.  Here  a  charge  similar  to  that  made  by  Infessura  against 
Sixtus  IV.  is  not  wanting,  yet  the  moral  life  of  Pius  II.  as  Pope  was 
blameless. 

t  The  passage  in  question,  with  "  ui  fertur  vulgo,  ut  dicunl  quidam,  ut 
dicitur,"  is  only  in  Eccard's  edition,  1939.  Muraiori  omits  it,  deeming: 
it  loo  disgraceful  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  respectable  men  ;  referring 
aay  one  who  finds  pleasure  in  such  filth  to  £ccard{MURATOiu,  HI., 
3,  II 1 10),  Even  opponents  of  the  Papacy  have  protested  against  these 
accusations.  GEEGOROVIUS,  VII.,  268,  2ild  ed.,  writes:  "The  teJtt  of 
Infessura,  as  given  in  Eccard,  brings  terrible  charges  against  the  moral 
rJiaracter  of  SiKtus ;  these  are  certainly  exaggerated."  Sydkl's 
Zeitscbr,,  N.  F,,  XXI.,  358,  admits  that  Gregorovius  is  not  pre- 
possessed in  &vour  of  Sixtus  IV.  In  his  third  edition  Gregorovius 
VOL.   IV,  a  E 
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numerous  Ambassadors,  who  reported  everything;  that  took 
place  in  Rome  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  has  a  word  to  say 
on  the  subject;  one  indeed  of  these  Envoys,  immediately 
after  the  election  of  Sixtus  IV.,  extols  his  blameless  and 
pious  manner  of  life.*  Whatever  faults  Sixtus  IV.  may 
have  committed  as  Pope,  there  was  no  change  for  the  utirse 
in  regard  to  morals  or  reHgion.  The  fact  that  he  chose  as 
his  confessor  the  blessed  Amadeus  of  Portugal,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  sanctity  and  mortification,  is  in  itself  a  proof 
of  this.f  We  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  Sixtus  IV. 
discharged  his  religious  duties  zealously  and  seriously,  and 
venerated  his  holy  patrons,  St.  Francis  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  with  the  same  devotion  which  he  had  manifested 
before  his  elevation.  Though  suffering  acutely  from  goui. 
be  never  alloived  this  to  prevent  him  from  assisting  at  the 
solemn  Easter  Mass,  "'  With  touching  perseverance  the 
feeble  old  man  made  his  pilgrimages  of  devotion  to  the 
Churches  of  S"  Maria  del  Popolo  and  della  Pace,  which  he 
had  built  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin."*  SJXtUS  IV. 
must  indeed  have  been  a  consummate  hypocrite  if  his 
private  life  was  infamous  while  he  appeared  so  fervent  a 
client  of  the  most  Pure  Mother  of  God.§ 

has  struck  out  the  last  four  words  of  our  quotation,  liul  he  produm 
no  evidence  in  support  of  Infessun^'s  statements. 

*  *Despalch  of  Nicodemus  of  the  9tli  Aug.,  1471.     Ap[»ctjdi.x,  N.  44. 

t  Regarding  AinadeuSfSee  AA.SS.  Aug.IL,S73j(¥- ;  Freib.  Kircheo- 
lexikon,  L,  &69,  2nd  ed. 

t  Jacobus  Voy.ATERRANUs,  13]  ;  Schmarsow,  263. 

^  See  my  observations  in  the  Hist  jahrbuch,  VI tl^  729,  agnintt 
Schmarsow,  4,  261,  337.  These  last  i^issages  seemed,  not  only  to  me. 
but  to  other  students,  to  prove  that  the  wonhy  biographer  of  MeltxM 
looked  upon  Infes^ura's  charges  a&  nel  I -founded.  I  am  ^lad  now  to 
be  able  to  say  that  Professor  Schmarsow,  in  writing  to  me  (1S87. 
Oct.  26),  protested  against  the  idea  that  he  adopted  lojinRrni^ 
shocking'  view  of  the  life  of  Si.ttus  IV.     In  ihe  further  course  of  our 
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Infesaura's  other  charges  against  Sixtus  IV.  must  equally 
be  either  dismissed  or  modified.  An  irrtpartial  student 
admits  that  "the  historian  who  represents  this  Pope  as 
avaricious  and  greedy  of  gain,  double-faced  in  his  policy, 
insatiable  in  his  lust  of  conquest,  passionate  and  tjTannical 
in  character,  without  taking  into  account  how  much  in  his 
conduct  is  entirely,  or  in  great  measure,  due  to  Girolamo 
Riano,  ts  gtiilty  of  a  serious  error,  History  belies  herself 
when  she  paints  her  subject  in  a  glare  of  light,  oblivious  of 
the  deep  contrasting  shadows."* 

Among  the  darkest  of  these  shadows  is  that  unfortunate 
attachment  to  his  nephews,  in  spite  of  his  many  estimable 
qualities,  which  entangled  him  in  a  labj-rinth  of  political 
complications,  from  which  at  last  no  honourable  exit  wa$ 
possible.-)-  The  difficulties  into  which  this  deplorable  weak- 
ness for  his  relatives  led  Sixtus  IV.  also  had  other  most 
injurious  effects,  "  In  order  to  procure  the  required  resources, 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  financial  expedi- 
ents, which  resulted  in  a  terrible  amount  of  venality  and 
corruption."^      Even  before  the  time  of  this   Pope   there 


correspondence  the  Professor  wrote  (1887,  Nov.  ji):  "I  am  willing 
lo  accept  what  you  say  against  my  words,  only  you  must  not  make  me 
appear  to  be  a  blind  follower  of  Infessura,;"  and  "with  the  kind  of 
documents  that  are  before  us,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  prove  the 
charge  of  immorality."  If  Lea,  III.,  639,  still  maintains  the  imth  of 
Infessura's  accusations,  we  may  understand  it,  coDsidenn^  the  stand- 
point of  (he  author  of  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy." 

*  SCHMARSOW,  260.  See  CiPOLLA,  626.  Art  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  Sixtus  IV.  is  made  responsible  for  the  sins  of  his  nephews  is 
pven  in  Wolf,  Lect,  I.,  952. 

t  "  Le  nepotisme,"  writes  RiO,  I!.,  66,  "  fut  la  grande  plaie,  la  plaie 
honCeuse  du  riyne  de  Sixtc  IV." 

X  Rohbeacher-Knopfler,  155.  See  BURCKHARDT,  1.,  iso,3rded. 
Both  refer  to  the  melancholy  picture  drawn  by  Bapt.  Mantuanus 
Oe  calamitatibus  Lemp.  1.  III.,  Op.  ed.  Paris,,  1507,  f.  302b. 
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existed  oftices  which  could  be  purchased,  and  to  which  wsc 
attached  certain  sources  of  income.  The  revenues  of  thsc 
ofHces  are  said  to  have  amounted  in  147 1  to  something  like 
loopoo  scudi.*  When  the  danger  from  Turkey  made  the 
want  of  money  more  and  more  pressing,  Sixtus  IV.  further 
added  to  this  crowd  of  officials,  Four  Colleges,  Chose  of  the 
"  Stipulatori,  Giannizzeri.  Stradialorij  and  Mamelucchi," viCK 
revived  by  him.t  While  the  expense  of  every  Bull  or  Brief 
went  on  constantly  growing,  as  the  host  of  officials  connected 
with  it  increased,  the  Annates  were  again  raised.J  and  a 
new  tax  (Compositio),  to  be  paid  to  the  Dataria  in  RomcS 
on  collation  to  a  benefice,  imposed.  Besides  this  there  was 
the  so-called  "  Quiodennien,"  a  tax  to  be  paid  every  fifteen 

*  See  Ranke,  Papste,  I.,  162, 6th  ed.  I  found  also  in  the  Ambrosiiii 
Library,  Milan,  Cod.  A.,  13  Inf.,  ihe  account  of  *Gli  uflficii  pm  antkhl, 
cited  above  by  Ranke  from  Cod.  N.,  li.,  50,  of  die  Chigi  Library. 
Reumont,  hi.,  I,  383,  again  repeats  the  erroneous  statement  thsi 
the  creation  pf  ecclesiastical  posts  in  ihe  Roman  Court  began  with 
Sixius  IV. 

+  Moroni,  Vlt.,  186,  LJCVIt.,  172:  Bancem,  447,  The  "Maine- 
lucctii"  were  abolished  by  Innocent  VIII. 

I  See  KiRSCH,  Die  Annalen  und  ihre  Verwaltung  in  der  zweites 
HSlfte  des  15  Jahrhundcrts  in  the  Hist.  Jatirbuch,  IX.,  307.  The 
Manuscript  of  Ibe  National  Library,  Rome  (1^-  XLVI.-1471,  MS. 
Sfi^orian,  46),  here  mentioned,  is  not  so  little  known  a$  Kirach 
imagines  it  to  be,  for  the  Anz.  f,  Schweiz.  Gesch,,  N.  F.,  18S7, 
tS,  Nos.  2  and  3,  gives  extracts  from  it.  Regarding  a  list  rf 
Annates  in  the  Library  of  S.  PLetro  in  VinColi,  see  DUDIE,  t, 
66  Si^. 

§  The  extreme  party  of  Reform  looked  on  the  Compositio  fts  a 
pTCtium  collatiionis,  and  pronounced  it  »imoniacal ;  a  more  modente 
pany,  on  ihe  other  hand,  considered  it  as  a  stipendium  attached  to  the 
benefice  itself-,  see  Sixli  IV,  S.  P.  ad  Paulltrtl  111.,  compositioDUm 
defensio,  cd,  Dittrich,  Braunsberg,  iSSy  DlTTRlCH,  Rcge^ten  Coo- 
arini's,  379  sf^.  (iJiBunsb.,  1881).  See  also  Dollinger,,  Behnge, 
IIL,  318,  and  DiiTRicii,  Contarinl,  381  sfg.  (B.,  [S85). 
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years  by  all  benefices  subject  to  Annates,  which  dated  from 
the  reign  of  Paul  !!.• 

The  venality  of  many  of  the  Court  officials,  and  the 
excessive  exercise  of  the  Pope's  rights  in  the  matter  of 
taxation,  occasioned,  especially  in  Germany,  a  feeling  of 
deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  Holy  See,  which  did  more  than 
has  generally  been  supposed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  subse- 
quent apostacy.  When  the  great  assembly  of  the  clci^y  of 
the  Metropolitan  Churches  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne 
was  held  at  Coblence,  in  the  year  l479t  numerous  complaints 
were  formulated  for  transmission  to  the  Pope.  Their  prin- 
cipal subjects  were  the  non-observance  of  the  Concordat,  un- 
fair taxation,  the  great  privileges  of  the  Mendicant  Orders, 
and  the  number  of  exempt ions.f 

If,  notwithstanding  the  many  imposts  levied,  the  Papal 
Treasury  was  almost  always  in  difficulties,  this  was  due,  not 
only  to  extravagant  expenses,  but  also  to  defective  financial 
administration.  Serious  and  growing  negligence  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the 
Apostolic  Treasury  were  kept.  The  monthly  audit  had 
become  little  more  than  a  formality.  The  salaries  of  the 
officials  were  often  five  or  eight  months,  or  even  a  year  or 
two,  in  arrear.  The  deficit,  which  increased  month  by 
month,  necessitated  constant  loans^  Under  such  circum- 
stances we  cannot  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Sixtus   IV. 

*  See  Jtf>fia,p.  106. 

t  Further  particulafs  will  be  found  in  GEBHARDT,  53  stq.  The 
gravamen  of  1479  has  been  often  printed  ;  as,  for  example,  by  Leibmz, 
Cod.  L,  439  seq,,  and  (JEOKCi,  Grav,  coll.,  354. 

t  Everj'ihing  was  mortgaged,  even,  on  one  occasion,  the  Rcgistrura 
BulJarunij  upon  which  Petrus  Mellinus  lent  rooo  flor.  auri.  It  was 
redeemed  on  the  20th  Aug.,  1482.  This  fact  has  been  Icindly  com- 
muniicated  to  me  by  Dr.  C^ottlob,  whose  book  on  the  Cam.  Ap.  will 
throw  much  light  on  these  matters  from  authentic  source?.  Regartiing 
mortgages,  see  also  Reumont,  IIL^  i,  283. 
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at  his  death  left  >ehiii(j  jiicn.  debts  to  the  aaiognl  of  1 50,000 
ducats.* 

_^  This  financial  pressure  led  to  a  considerable  augmentation 
of  indirect  taxation  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  also  to 
the  diversion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  University'  to 
other  objects,  and  the  imixtsition  of  taxes  on  the  salariQ 
of  the  Professors.  As  Infessura,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  this  University,  speaks  with  peculiar 
bitterness  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  it  by  Sixtus  IV.,t  there 
is  ground  for  supposing  him  to  have  been  among  the 
sufferers.*     In  this  circumstance,  and  in  Infessura's  allianct 

*  MUNTz,  III.,  64-5- 

t  Infessura  in  ECCABD,  1941. 

X  See  TOMUASINI,  [1  diario  di  Stef.  Infessura,  in  Arch.  d.  Soc  Rool, 
Xl.j  494-5.  In  this  study,  the  prelude  to  a  much  needed  critical 
edition  of  Infessura's  Diarium,  the  various  MSS.  are  indicated  and 
described,  and  valuable  informatiori  regarding  the  family  and  tin 
life  of  Infessura  is  furnished.  Tommasirii's  work  as  cntic  is,  hovrctsr, 
incomplete,  and  coloured  by  partiality.  Even  the  entimemiion  of 
critical  jndgniciLts  of  the  chronicler  is,  with  all  lis  apparent  minule 
ness,  very  imperfect,  Tommasini  ignores  the  opinions  of  ScUROCKH ; 
HERGENp6THEE(seieJw/«r,p.4i6);  CHRISTOPHE,!!.,  295  f«y.  ;  BrICK. 
450  ;  Civ.  Catt.,  1868,  1.,  147  ;  Hagen,  Die  Tapslwahlen  von  1484  and 
r49:,  p.  :,  &c.  He  even  chinks  it  well  completely  to  omit  the 
important  obsenBlions  of  Schmarsow  (416,  note  t,  to  which  nwy  be 
added  Schmarsow's  words,  p,  [96,  where,  in  spiking  of  the  death  at 
R.  Malatcsta,  he  says  ;  "  Infess^jia  atone  directs  suspicion  to  the  FVipe, 
on  who'in,  without  examination,  he  casts  the  chief  responsibittty  of 
Gtrolamo's  crime"),  as  well  a^  the  i^pinion  expressed  in  KEVHOirf£ 
Lorenzo,  1 1.,  456,  and  ed.  ("  Infessura  exaggerates  the  &ults  of  the  I'ope 
with  regard  to  truth  ").  It  is  even  more  extraordinary  that  the  pas^^ 
from  Reumont,  III.,  i,  367,  a  not  given  completely  in  tliis  special  study. 
Here  Reumont,  in  the  first  place,  points  out  that  Infessura's  special  \1il9t. 
as  an  authority  begins  with  the  time  of  Martin  V.  and  Eu^enius  IV, 
and  continues  during  the  last  three  pontificates  of  the  Century  down  to 
ll)e  year  1494,  and  then  proceeds  (o  observe:  "Tbis  genuine  repre- 
sentative of  undying  Roman  slander  has  provided  those    vrhn  deligbl 
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with  the  Colonna  and  his  Republican  sentiments,  may  be 
found  the  motive  of  the  unmeasured   reproaches  heaped 


I 


m  scandalous   gossip   wilb   materials  as   rich   as,   if  not  richer  than, 
Ihose  furnished  by  the  well-known  J.  Eurchard  of  Slrasburg,  [lishop 
of   Ortc  and   Master  of  Ceremonies  of  the   Papal    Chapel  from   Che 
days  of  Innocent  VIII.  to  those  of  Julius  II.;  but  a  little  experience 
of  the  manner  in  which,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  truth  and  false- 
hood are  minyled  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and  cartloads  oif  fabrication 
accredited  by  a  few  ounces  of  fact,  will  g'uard  us  against  taking  such 
narrators  absolutely  at   their  word,   however  evil   the   age   may    be. 
The  Roman  Liutprand  of  the  isth  Century  dematids  the  same  severely 
critical  examination  as  that  of  the  joth."    TommasinI  is  also  silent 
regarding  the  manifest  falsehoods  of  Infessuiu,  of  which  Gregorovius 
has   given   proof  (L.    BORCIa,    12-13,  Stultgart,   1874X  and  the  mis- 
reprtsentatinn  exposed  by  FRantz,   481  sty.,  483  J/^.     In  the    face 
of  such  proceedings,  Tommaaint's  mieeated  professions  of  impartiality 
can  deceive  no  one;   his  purpose  is  clear:    Infessura  must,  at  any 
cost,  be  raised  to  the  position  of  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority. 
As  ye!  he  has  been  unsiiccessfu]  in  this  attempt ;  it  remains  to  be 
seen    whether   in   his    edition    he    can    adduce    anything    further    in 
support  of  his  thesis.     It  is  unjust  to  say  that  I  represent  Infessura 
as  a  "violento  avversario  defta  dominazione  papale"  (Tommasini,  p. 
48S) ;  Infessura  himself  does  (ar  more  lu  represent  himself  in  that  light 
by  the  praises  which  he  bestows  on  a  murderer  like  Poraro  fsee  our 
Vol.  I  ].,  p.  233,  note  +),  and  therefore  even  Gregorovius  describes  him  as 
"  an  enemy  of  the  Papal  power/'     At  p,  48*,  Tommasini  himself  admits 
"I'amore  dell'  Infessura.  alia  libcrta  comm^unale  di  Roma,"  as  well  as 
his  sympathies  with  the  Colonna  and  the  Republican  party  (see  pp,  526, 
S47i    554)'>   ^^^   h^   f^i'ls   to   draw   the  evident  conclusion   from   these 
admissions.     Infcssura's  position  as  a  partisan,  necessarily  incapaci- 
tates him  from  forming  an  impartial  judgment  in  regard  to  Bixtus  IV, 
It  is  really  lime  tliat  the  name  of  a  chronicler  who  admits  Uimpoons 
as  serious  evidence  in  his  work,  should  be  struck  O'Ut  of  the  ]ist  of 
impartial  narrators  of  history  (see  Tommasini,  55a).    The  writings  of 
such  arv  author  are  only  to  be  employed  with  the  greatest  prudence, 
and  after  the  most  critical  investigation.     Tommasini,  however,  has  not 
thought  an  e^camination,  such  as  we  have  made,  of  Infesiura's  individual 
charges  against  Slxtus  IV.  necessary.     He  has  saved  himself  much 
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uponSixtus  IV.,  the  friend  of  theOrsini,  and  theadvocateitf 
strong]/  monarchical  ideas.  Violent  personal  feeling,  am- 
mg  from  the  position  of  the  author,  and  perhaps  from  his 
unpleasant  experiences,  is  here  openly  expressed.*  Wc 
have  a  repetition  of  the  relations  which  existed  between 
Platina  and  Paul  II.  Platina  is  not  an  impartial  and 
truthful  authority  in  regard  to  the  builder  of  the  Palace  <rf 
S.  Marco,  neitlier  is  Infessura  to  be  trusted  when  he  telb 
the  history  of  the  head  of  the  Revere  family. 

trouble  by  not  entering  into  the  most  serious  accu&atmns,  or  those 
whkh  some  critics  have  proved  lo  be  absurd.  On  the  oiher  hand,  be 
brings  evidence  to  shew  that,  in  matters  of  secondary  imporlBSOc, 
Infessura's  charges  are  true ;  see  p.  559.  Here„  however,  he  is  not  very 
ft>rluna.te,  for  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  t:arD  (560)  by 
no  means  proves  any  usurious  dealing  on  the  part  of  Sixtus  JV.  The 
justice  of  Reumont's  remarks  on  the  mlNture  of  truth  and  fals'chood  in 
Roman  slander  is  here  exempliJied,  The  Sienese  Despatches,  published 
by  ToMMASiNi,  p.  606  j*j»^  in  a  general  way  confirm  Infessura's  pictuie 
of  the  slate  of  things  from  1482,  but  ihey  do  not  contain  a  syllable 
in  support  of  his  shoi!king  accusations  against  the  Popjc.  h  would 
certainly  be  an  error  totally  lo  reject  Infessura's  testimony  (as  SaKESI, 
Sl  Parcaro,  p.  io3,  Pistoja,  i>S87,  ^eents  to  suppose  me  to  do.  I 
will  here  observe,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  Sanest  himself  says  he  hu 
"esaminato  soltanto  poche  pagine"  of  Infessura),  but  it  is  a  still  grater 
error  lo  accept  it  unconditionally,  especially  when,  as  in  regard  a 
Sixtus  IV.,  it  is  dictated  by  passion,  and  its  exaggeration  is  palenL 
That  Infessura  is  here  as  unfair  as  P,  DELLA  Mastro,  whose  point  o( 
view  Is  most  narrowly  Roman  (Cron.  Rom.,  37)1  has  already  been 
declared  by  an  authority  like  MiJNTZ,  111,  8.  As  TOMMASlNr,  p.  577, 
cites  an  article  written  by  Duttkhardt  thirty-seven  year^  ago,  he  will 
be  interested  to  hear  that  Burckhardt's  opinion  is  now  dlHcfcnt.  The 
worthy  author  of  the  Culturder  Renaissance,  writing  to  me  on  the  titit 
May,  1889,  said  ;  "  I  am  now  aware  that  1  have  set  far  too  much  value 
on  Eccard's  Infessura,  and  other  muddy  sources,  and  been  too  mtidl 
guided  by  them." 
*  This  observation  applies  to  the  Florentine  historian ;    see  ioMi, 
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Many  abuses  no  doubt  existed  in  the  Rome  of  those  days, 
and  Girolarao  Riario  was  certainly  guiJty  of  many  unbecom- 
ing actions,  but  Infessura  is  not  justified  in  accusing  Ststtus 
IV-  of  usurious  speculation  in  corn  for  his  own  covetous 
purposes.  The  Pope's  great  care  for  Rome  of  itself  contra- 
dicts this  statement,  and  witnesses  above  suspicion  testify 
to  the  relatively  favourable  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  States  of  the  Church  under  Sixlus  IV,.  excepting,  of 
course,  in  times  of  war.  Philippe  de  Commines,  who  went 
to  Rome  with  no  favourable  prejudices,  after  he  had  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  the  re,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  Popes  were  wise  and  well  advised,  and 
that,  but  for  the  strife  between  the  Colonna  and  the  Orsini, 
the  dwellers  in  the  States  of  the  Church  would  be  the 
happiest  people  on  earth,  inasmuch  as  they  paid  no  poll-tax 
and  practically  hardly  any  other  taxes.*  If  this  last  state- 
ment is  to  be  taken  with  some  reservation,  it  is  still  certain 
that  "  hardly  anywhere,  on  an  average,  was  the  taxation  so 
low  as  in  the  States  of  the  Church/'f 


I 
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*  MiSm.  (cd.  E^nglet),  II.,  367;  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  I., 
184. 

+  REUMONT,  III^  r,  279.  "In  his  civil  administnttion,"  says 
SCHMAKSOW,  261,  "Sixtu5  IV.  manifests  extraordinar}-  talents.  No 
one  so  well  understands  how  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  his 
orders ;  he  foresees  ever)'ihing,  directs  everything,  lakes  account  of 
everything  beforehand :  for  he  is  ivell  aware  that  quite  as  much 
prudence  and  determinatmn  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
Insubordination  of  the  starving  Roman  populace  as  in  the  task  of 
bridling  the  Barons.  Everything  is  thought  out  IhorougHy  and  tn 
detail  If  we  find  liberal  measures  restricted  by  conditions  which 
almost  nullify  their  effect,  we  must  reco^ise  in  this  the  hand  of  a 
revising  financial  adviser.  Parsimony  had  no  place  in  the  nature  of 
Sixtus  IV."  Such  is  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  investigator.  In 
his  aiticle  on  Infessura,  where  Tonimasini,  in  addition  to  all  this 
author's  other  charges,  also  maintains  those  of  avarice  and  misgovern- 
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The  history  of  the  speculations  in  com  of  Stxtus  !V^  about 
which  Infessura  has  so  much  to  say,  is  actually  that  the 
magistrate  of  the  Annona  or  Abondan^a  bought  com  b>- 
his  orders,  laid  it  up  in  granaries  and  distributed  it  to 
the  bakers  at  a.  settled  price,  according  to  which  the  value 
of  bread  was  regulated.  Abuses  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinate ofRctals  no  doubt  occurred ;  while  men  are  meiL 
sucb  things  will  arise  in  similar  cases.  But  the  new  sj-sttin 
was  devised  by  tlie  Pope  in  order  to  facilitate  and  secure  the 
provisioning  of  Rome,  and  affords  no  ground  for  charging 
hint  with  usurious  dealing  in  com.  Practically,  under  tbe  fl 
successor  of  Sixtus  IV.,  the  Annona  protected  the  Roman 
people  from  want,  when,  in  the  year  1485,  the  Duke  ai 
Calabria  was  encamped  in  the  Campagna  and  cut  off 
supplies.*  The  energetic  measures  adopted  by  Sixtus  JV^ 
in  order  to  ensure  public  safety  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  as,  for  example,  Perugia,  «ert 
appreciated  by  his  con  tern  poraries-f 

ment,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  bent  on  branding  Sixms  IV.,  ca  anj 
tcnns,  as  the  corrupter  of  Rome.     Such  paniality  is  all  the  more  slwck- 
mg  in  one  who  alivaya  seeks  to  call  in  question  the  ^me&s  of  odv  j 
writers.    See  e.g.,  Arch.  Rom.,  XI.,  482,  4S8,  &lc. 

*  Reumont,  111.,  I,  285  «.?.     See,  regarding  the  Annona  10  gcncnL 
MoRoNt,  n.,  J45  «■?. ;    RanKK,  Studicn,    lOO  (Leipiig,    1877);   ibo 
Rrimische  Eriefe,  II.,  tjosfg.,  where  evidence  is  given  of  the  sacribn 
made  by  tater  Popes,  in  order  to  provide  the  Roman  people  witli  good 
bread  at  the  lowest  possible  price.     Further  proof  of  the  care  UlMft 
by  Sixius  IV,  for  the  provisioning  of  Rome,  especially  in   yean  ofi 
scarcity,  is  furnished   by  numenros  *Hnefs :   e.^^   to    Bologna, 
Rome,    1473,  Sept,    14  (State  Archives,  Bologna);    to   Penigia,  datcil] 
1474,  Febr. 24  (University  Library,  Genoa,  C.  IV.^  i);  also  Lib.  biw-, 
IS,  f.  12,  122,297.  696;  i6  A,  £  6,  30,  45  1  16B,  f.2,  J  I,  75b,  til,  ijfcj 
I7rb  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican);   see   MAfi.TE.NE,    11.,    if 

1541.1542,  1548.  , 

t  Theiner,  Codex,  ML,  484,  and  *Brief  to  Perugia,  dated  I47<fc ' 
May  23.    (Uni^'ersity  Library^  Genoa,  C.  tV.,  I.)    A  •Speech  m^de  by 
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The  solicitude  of  Sixtus  IV.  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects is  further  evinced  by  his  efforts  to  check  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Campagna,  and  to  promote  tillage  there,*  his  re- 
introduction  of  the  Constitution  of  Albornoz.f  his  solicitude 
about  the  coinage.^  and  his  exertions  for  the  regulation  of 
the  nvers,§  and  the  drainage  of  unhealthy  places  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  Works  of  this  description  were  pro- 
moted by  bim  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foligrio,)!  and  in  the 
Maritima.  At  the  latter  spot  there  was  an  idea  of  making 
an  attempt  to  dry  up  the  well-known  Pontine  Marshes.  In 
1476  the  Pope  requested  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  send  him 

the  Milafiese  Ambassador  praises  Sixlus  IV.  for  the  restoration  of 
securily  In  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood.  Cod.  Vatic,  6898,  Vatican 
Library, 

*  Theiner,  Codex,  491  teq.^  ih'ci.,  462  stg. ;  and  Romi&che  Bnef«, 
IJ^  166  j«c,,  as  well  as  Keumont.  III.,  1,  284  j/y.  In  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  by  tJie  Popes,  and  ibeir  relation  to  the 
Roman  Campagna,  see,  in  general,  SOMBART,  Die  Romischc  Campagna 
(Schmoller's  Forschungen,  Vol.  8),  and,  to  complete  his  account, 
Rattinger,  Kirchenslaatf  42  s^y. ;  Hi5t.-poliC.  BI.,  iS84j  1,,  24  (against 
Loiter,  Das  neue  Italien,  1S83),  Milella,  I  papi  e  ragricoLttira 
Tiei  dom,  temp.,  Roma.  1881,  was  not  accessible  to  me. 

t  In  the  year  3478  ;  see  THEINER,  Cod.,  494  st^, ;  La  MantIa,  1^ 
462. 

X  L'Epfnois,  450.  See  MuNTZj  HI.,  244;  Theiner,  Cod.,  4S8. 
Sixtu3  IV.  was,  according  to  Friedlander,  the  firat  who  had  his  likeness 
stamped  on  the  coins  ;  see  Mi;KTZ,  Uatelier  mon^t.  de  RomCt  2  (Paris, 
18S4).  The  regard  of  SixUis  IV.  for  uniformity  of  coinage  appears 
in  his  *Bricf  to  Perugia  ofthc  21st  March,  1477,  University  Library, 
Genoa,  C.  IV.,  1. 

S  Aee  the  ♦Briefs  lo  Perugia  of  ihe  4th  Febr.  and  loih  April,  1482 
{University  Library,  Genoa,  /oc.  a'f.),  and  Theiner,  Cod^  497'. 

11  See  **Ilriefs  to  Cardinal  Savclli,  Le^te  in  Perugia,  dated  Rome, 

1482,    May    iS  (National    Library,    Florence),  and  to   BarthoL  archi- 

presbyi.  piehiik  Scandiani,  dated  Rome,  14S2,  Aug,  30,  Lib,  brev.,  15, 

H      f  17-     (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vmicaci.)     Even  in  time  of  war,  Sirtus 

I     IV.  found  leisure  for  such  occupations. 
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an  hydraulic  architect,  competent  to  direct  these  difficult 
works,* 

The  accusations  of  greed  and  cruelty^  which  Infessuraha^ 
brought  against  the  Tope,  must  also  be  absolutely  dismissed 
"The  most  trustworthy  authorities,"  on  the  conirar>\  beai 
witness  to  the  inherent  kindliness  which  was  expressed  in 
his  countenance  and  speech.  "  He  was  won  b>'  the  least 
token  of  attachment ;  the  more  disposed  he  himself  was  to 
kindness,  the  less  worthy  of  further  benefits  did  he  esteeni 
those  whom  he  saw  to  have  abvsed  former  ones."-f- 

Equally  unanimous  is  the  testimony  which  assures  us 
of  his  generosity.  He  could  refuse  nothing,  "so  that  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  satisfying  people  often  made  him  grant 
the  same  appointment  to  several  troublesome  petitioneri 
Accordingly,  for  the  sake  ofavoiding  misunderstandings,  be 
found  it  necessary  to  entrust  to  an  experienced  and  fino 
man,  like  John  of  Montmirabile,  the  revision  of  requests, 
grants,  and  presents.  Even  in  the  Vatican,  the  Meddicant 
Friar  so  little  understood  the  value  of  money  that,  if  he  saw 
any  coin  on  the  table,  he  could  hardly  refrain  from  at  once 
distributing  It,  through  his  chamberlains,  to  friends  or  to 
the  poor.  His  sayfng,  '  A  stroke  of  the  pen  suffices  to  pro- 
cure for  a  Pope  any  sum  that  he  desires,"  is  an  e\-idencc  of 
his  simplicity  in  matters  of  this  kind.  No  Pontiff  was  fonder 
of  giving,  or  of  kinder  dispositionj  and  he  was  always  willing 
to  advance  men  and  to  bestow  honours  upon  them.  This 
amiable  and  benevolent  temper  of  mind  led  him  to  adopt,  in 
his  intercourse  with  those  around  him,  both  high  and  low. 
a  tone  of  affability  and  goodness,  and  even  of  expansive 

•  This  appears  from  a  **Brief  of  (he  loth  Febr.,  1476,  whicli  I  found 
in  the  Slate  Archi\'es,  Modcna. 

f   SCHMARSOW,    260;    see    SIGISMONDO    DE'   CoNT).    I,,    2q._      f^^ 

TiEABCSCHi,  VI.,  I,  64;  Tommasini  has  never  se^n  ihe  critical 
observations  of  these  eminenl  students. 
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confidence,  which,  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  often  gave  cold 
politicians  an  advantage  over  him.  His  unpleasant  experi- 
ences with  the  Cardinals,  who  had  carried  his  election,  and 
with  Ferrarite  of  Naples,  who  was  solely  influenced  by  selfish 
considerations,  furnished  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
later  on  to  confide  practical  affairs  to  the  crafly  brothers 
Pietro  and  Girolamo  Riario."*  The  foregoing  pages  have 
shewn  the  disastrous  influence  exercised  especially  by  the 
latter.  Girolamo  was  like  the  evil  genius  of  Sixtus  IV. ; 
bred  tn  the  cloister,  and  without  experience  of  the  world,  the 
better  judgment  of  Francesco  della  Rovere  succumbed  but 
too  often  to  his  headstrong  policy.  It  may  truly  be  said, 
that  nothing  so  much  tended  to  obscure  the  good,  and  even 
brilliant,  qualities,  of  this  Pope,  as  his  inability  to  shake  him- 
self free  from  influences  which  stained  his  honour.  It  may 
*  SCHMARSOW,  260-61.  See  Artaud.  Gesch.  der  Pipsie,  IV.,  164 
(Augsburg,  1854),  *Sixti  IV.  lib.  Bullet.,  [47i-73,riecords.as  early  as  the 
jLh  Nov.,  1471,  alms  Co  the  amount  of  tria  millia  Dctingentos  quinqua- 
ginta  due.  From  llie  same  Register  it  appears  that  gifts  were  regularly 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  (State  Archives, 
Rome)  Dr.  Gotllob  will  treat,  in  a  specia.1  work,  of  the  support  accorded 
to  the  fiigitives  from  the  East.  Regarding  Charlotte  of  Cyprus,  who 
again  lived  in  Rome  from  the  year  14S3,  see  Bhlle,  35  seq.i 
HerQue-T,  Charfotta,  205;  and  AuiNOLfI,  Portica,  gg  seg.,  103  seg. 
Generous  assistance  was  also  given  to  the  cities  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Perugia,  which  had  sufiered  from  the  Plague  and  from  a 
year  of  scarcity,  received  in  T477  a  thousand  ducats  as  a  free  gift ; 
see  ♦Brief  to  Perugia  of  the  l3th  January,  1477.  (U'niveraity  Library, 
Genoa,  C.  IV.,  i.)  On  the  17th  October,  1471,  money  was  sent  to 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  walls  and  bridges  at  Foltgnano  near 
Aacoh.  ♦Lib.  brev.,  14,  f.  I  (Secret  Artthives  of  the  Vatican)  ;  the  same 
volume  affords  many  proofs  of  the  liberality  of  Sixtus  tV,  on  behalf  of 
needy  convents.  See  f.  95b:  *Abbati  ^.  Placidi  ord.  S.  Benedicti  et 
Henrico  de  Avellino  canonico  et  decano  eccL  Messanen.  (1472, 
January  3)1  f.  116;  *Archipresbyt,  et  Ja<;obo  de  la  Fossa  canonico 
eccl.  Rcginac  ;  f.  146b :  *Assistaftcc  pro  fabrica  infirmarie  coavenlus 
ord.  min.  Bononien,  (147a,  Febr  39). 
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be  asked  how  such  weakness  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
great  energy  often  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  Sixtus  IV 
the  best  answer  is,  in  the  words  of  Melozzo's  biographer, 
that  his  was  one  of  those  peculiar  characters  "which  ait 
capable  at  times  of  strong  efforts  of  will,  during  which  thcj' 
display  really  commanding  ability,  but  u-hich  are  followed 
by  intervals  of  weakness  and  indifference  which  seem 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  collect  their  forces  again."* 
The  crafty  Girolamo  relentlessly  turned  these  weaker 
moments  to  account. 

Side  by  side  with  many  excellent  and  praiseu'Ofthy 
qualities,  we  see  in  Sixtus  IV.  great  defects  and  failings. 
there  are  many  bright  points,  but  there  are  also  dark 
shadows. 

If  our  unbiassed  researches  lead  us,  for  the  most  part,  to 
dismiss  the  intemperate  accusations  brought  against  Sixtus 
IV.  by  a  partisan  of  the  Colonna  like  Infessura,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  forbid  us  to  look  upon  him  as  an  ideal  Pope. 
Francesco  della  Rovere  was  admirable  as  General  of  bis 
Order;  the  contemplation  of  his  pontificate  awalcem 
mingled  feetings  in  our  minds.  It  is  but  too  true  that  the 
father  of  Christendom  often  disappears  behind  the  figure  of 
the  Italian  prince  ;  that,  in  the  exaltation  of  his  own  kindred, 
he  exceeded  all  due  bounds,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
into  worldly  ways,  and  that  great  relaxation  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  manifold  abuses  prevailed  in  his  reign,  , 
although  they  were  not  unaccompanied  by  measures  offl 
reform.    vEgidiusofViterbomay  be  {niilty  of  exaffeeration     ■ 


I 


■a^eration 


in  dating  the  period  of  decadence  from  hts  pontificate,!  J^t 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  steered  the  Barque  of  St.  Peter  j 
into  dangerous  and  rock-strewn  waters. 

*  SCHMARSOW,  260. 

+  The  passage  is  lo  be  found  in  Gregorovius^  VII,,  266,  irdl 
See  Christophe,  214. 
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In  his  relations  to  learning  and  art  Sixtus  IV,  appears  to 
far  greater  advantage  than  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical 
policy.  "When  we  remember  that  this  man  was  a  poor 
Friar,  suddenly  traTisformed  into  the  mightiest  Pontiff  of 
his  age,  we  are  struck  with  astonishment  at  finding  no^vhere 
in  him  the  least  trace  of  the  straitened  surroundings  of  his 
youth  and  early  training'.  Instead  of  the  narrowness  and 
pettiness  we  should  expectj  we  find  him  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  and  making  the  magnificent  taste  of  the 
day  his  own  to  a  degree  that  no  other  Pope  had  done.  We 
see  him  vying  with  the  most  renowned  Italian  Princes  in 
raising  his  capital  from  the  dust  and  degradation  of  centuries 
of  ruin  to  be  a  seat  of  splendour,  a  worthy  and  beautiful 
abode  ;  endeavouring  not  merely  to  place  her  on  an  equality 
with  the  greatest  cities  of  Italy,  but  to  make  her  once  more 
the  intellectual  literary  and  artistic  centre  of  the  world. 
Noting  all  this,  we  are  filled  with  respect  for  a  man  so 
capable  and  so  powerful,  in  spite  of  some  violence  in  his 
temper  and  inequalities  in  his  character.  Notwithstanding 
all  his  faults,  there  is  something  imposing  in  the  first  of  the 
Rovere  Popes;  we  are  constrained  to  admire  him,  and, 
without  hesitation,  place  him  on  a  level  with  his  predecessor, 
Nicholas  V.,  and  his  nephew  and  successor,  Julius  II."* 


»  SCKMARSOW,  263,. 


SiXTUS    IV.    AS    THE    PaTRON   OF  ArT   AND    LearnING.^«0  R^^ 
FOUNDING    AND    OpENlNC    OF    THE    VATICAN      LiBRARV,— Tltt 

Secret  Archives  or  the  Vatican. — Intel lectuai.  Lifk  u* 
Rome. — Encouragement  of  the  Humanists. — Platixa  asto 
HIS  "  History  of  the  Popes/— (*)  Renovation  and  Embel- 
t-isHMEHT  OF  Rome,— The  Pope  and  thk  Cardinals  .*s 
Church-Builders. — The  Capitoune  Museum. — The  H<b- 
piTAL  or  S.  Spirito.— Artistic  Versatility  of  Sixtus  IV.— 
Melozzo  da  Forli.— The  Frescoes  of  the  Sistink  Chapo. 

One  title  to  renown,  possessed  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is  uncontested; 
he  was  unwearied  in  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  art  and 
learning.  Fresh  from  the  poverty  of  the  Franciscan  Con- 
vent in  which  his  earlier  days  had  been  spent,  and  from  the 
arduous  philosophical  and  theological  studies  which  had 
iKTcupied  his  mind,  Francesco  della  Rovere,  on  his  elevation  to 
the  Chair  ofSt.  Peter.atoncesetto  work  to  adorn  Rome  with 
the  most  precious  and  varied  works  of  art  and  learning  and 
to  raise  her  to  the  position  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Christi»i 
world,  and  the  artistic  and  literary  centre  of  the  Renaissance, 
The  prosecution  of  the  great  work  of  Nicholas  V.  U'as  the 
ideal  which  filled  his  mind,  and,  amid  all  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  perplexities  which  troubled  the  thirteen  yean 
of  his  reign,  the  realisation  of  this  ideal  was  pursued  with 
a  steadfast  earnestness  which  even  his  opponents  were  con- 
strained to  admire.  In  the  history  of  Intellectual  Culture 
the  name  of  Sixtus  IV.  must  ever  find  an  honourable  place, 
together  with  those  of  Nicholas  V.,  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X. 
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It  may  safely  be  said  that,  in  regard  to  tbc  develop' 
ment  of  the  Renaissance  in  Rome,  Sixtus  IV.  occupies  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  Florence. 
"If  the  Golden  Age  which  he  introduced  was  often  the 
subject  of  exaggerated  praise  from  the  admirers  of  his 
brilliant  literary  Courts  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  has 
a  right  to  be  numbered  among^  the  most  popular  National 
Popes."  * 

L 

Of  all  the  works  undertaken  by  Sixtus  IV.  none  has  a 
greater  claim  on  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  historian 
than  the  re-establishment  of  the  Vatican  Library',  and  its 
opening  for  general  use.  This  "  most  admirable  of  all 
his  foundations  "-f  occupied  the  Pope  even  in  the  earliest 
monthsof  his  pontificate.  On  the  17th  December,  1471, he 
took  the  first  step  towards  rescuing  the  forgotten  Library  of 
Nicholas  v.,  and  providing  the  necessary  accommodation  for 
its  preservation. J  As  time  went  on,  "  he  adopted  the  idea  of 
Nicholas  V.  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  made  further  additions 
to  the  treasures  which  had  been  saved.  He  endeavoured  to 
procure  valuable  manuscripts,  ancient  codices,  and  modern 
copies  from  all  parts,  so  that  a  book-dealer  like  Vespasiano 
da  Bi.5ticci  speaks  of  the  Pope's  love  of  collecting  as  mark- 
ing a  new  epoch,  from  which  he  occasionally  dates,  although, 
as  a  Florentine,  he  is  not  otherwise  favourably  disposed 
towards  this  Pope."§ 

*  Ckowe-Cavalcaselle,  III.,  326,  referring  to  an  Eulogitim  in 
Cod.,  logi,  University  Libraryi  Leipzig. 

+  Crowe-Cavalcaselle,  III.,  387.  See  Renazzi,  I.,  179-80.  The 
Poem  mentioned  supra,  p,  209,  note*,  m  Cod.,  2405,  f.  i  ib  seq.  of  ihc 
Court  Library,  Vienna,  is  enthusiastic  in  the  piaise  of  itie  Library  of 
Sixtus  IV. 

t  Marini,  Archivi,  iS  ;  Arch.  St.  ttaL^  3  Serie,  111.,  215  j  MOntz, 
III.,  1 18  seq.  \  and  Regestum  dementis  V.,  I.,  p.  kIv, 

§  ScHMARSOW,  37. 

VOL.    IV.  "  2  F 
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The  zeal  with  which  Sixtus  IV., assisted  by  FIatina.Jacobu 
di  Volterra,  Lionardi  Dati,  Domizio  Calderinot  Mattia  PH- 
mien.  and  Sigismondo  de' Conti,  laboured  to  increase  the 
Vatican  Library  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1475  it  con- 
tained no  less  than  2527  voiumcs,  770  of  which  were  Greek 
and  1757  Latin.  Between  1475  and  1484,  looo  more  were 
added,  bringing  the  number  up  to  more  than  jgoovolumo. 
something  like  three  times  as  many  as  appear  in  NichoUi 
V,'s  Inventory  drawn  up  twenty  years  before.*  In  order  10 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  collection,  let  us  remember 
that  ten  years  later  the  library  of  the  wealthy  Medici  coin 
tained  about  a  thousand  Manuscripts.-f- 

In  the  collection  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  we  observe  a  decided 
preponderance  of  ecclesiastical  works.  Theology,  Philosophy, 
and  Patristic  Literature  form  its  chief  contents.  The  Inven- 
tory of  147s  mentions  26  volumes  of  St-  Chrysostom's  writ- 
ings, 28  of  St  Ambrose,  31  of  St.  Gregory,  41  of  Canon 
Law,  51  of  Records  of  Councils,  51  of  the  works  of  St 
Thomas,  57  of  St.  Jerome,  and  81  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
Old  and  New  Te-staments  occupy  59  volumes,  and  Glosses  on 
the  Scripture  98.  Celebrated  Greek  authors  are  represented 
by  t09  volumes,  and  there  are  1 16  on  religious  subjects  by 
less-known  wHIlts  of  the  same  nation.  Compared  with  the 
ctillection  of  N  icholas  V.,  the  total  absence  of  any  writings  in 
the  vernacular  is  a  defect.  The  classics  occupy  the  second 
place  ;  there  are  14  volumes  of  the  works  of  Seneca.  53  of 
the  Latin  Poets^  70  of  Greek  Poetry  and  Grammar.  12; 
of  Roman,  and  59  of  Grecian  History.  The  Latin  wrJteis 
on  Astrology  and  Geometry  contribute  19,  and  Greek 
Astrologers   49    volumes;    Latin     Philosophers     103    and 

*  MOntz,  BibliDtheque,  135,  141. 

t  See  our  Vol.  II.,  p.  212.  The  particulara  there  given  in  rrgaxi  »] 
Nichoka's  Library  are  aupplemenied  by  Muntz,  Hibl.,  its  jev  iM' 
Rev.  cniiquCf  1886,  p.  282. 
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Greek  94.  There  were  55  Latin  and  14  Greek  works  on 
Medicine* 

The  first  Librarian  of  the  Vatican  under  Sixtus  IV.  was 
Giandrea  Bus&i,  Bishop  of  A!eria>  a  man  of  classical  culture. 
The  appointment  of  this  ardent  promoter  of  the  art  of  typo- 
graphy in  Rome  renders  Jt  probable  that  the  productions  of 
the  printing-press  were  not  excluded  from  the  Papal  collec- 
tion. All  Inventory  of  the  year  14S3  distinguishes  bet^veen 
printed  books  and  Maiiu^cripts.t 

Bussi,  who  died  in  the  Jubilee  Year,  was  succeeded  by 
Bartolomeo  Platina.  New  and  regular  revenues  were,  at 
the  Same  timc^  assigned  by  the  Pope  to  the  Library.t  and 
energetic  measures  \vere  taken  for  the  recovery  of  books 
which  had  been  borrowed  and  not  re5tored.§  Platina  re- 
ceived a  yearly  salary  of  120  ducats  (=,;£'240  sterling)  and 

*  MUNTZ,  Renaissance,  !2E,  and  Diblioth.,  143  and  159  Jf?,  In 
regard  to  the  Inventories,  sec  also  the  articles  of  MUNTZ  and  DE  Ro^l 
(35S)  in  the  Serapeum,  I.,  334  s*-?.,  VI.,  301  i£^.,XU.,  130  «?. 

+  Mu>fTZ,  Bibl,,  [4'.  In  1472  Bussi  drew  up  a  petilion  to  Sixtus 
IV.  in  ihe  name  of  the  printers,  Schweynheim  and  Pannartz,  who  had 
fa^Jen  into  great  distress  ;  to  this  petition  is  appended  a,  most  valuable 
list  of  the  works  whith,  up  to  that  time,  had  issued  from  their  press, 
with  the  niimhcr  of  copies  of  each  ;  see  Linde,  I.,  167  s^g. ;  Lorck, 
Gesch.  der  Buchdr.,  57  seg.  (Leipzig,  iSiSz).  The  two  printers  had  then 
printed  12,475  volumes;  Bussi's  letter  was  probably  of  little  use  to 
them.  Competition  was  increasing,  and  al  length  they  abandoned  the 
struggle.  Pannartz  died  after  1476 ;  Schweynheim  entirely  gave  up 
printing.  According  to  JAN^EN,  I.,  15  (14th  ed.),  Rome  had,  in  1475, 
as  many  as  twenty  printing-offices,  and  by  the  close  of  the  Century 
935  works  had  been  produced  i  most  of  these  were  mainly  supported 
by  the  clergy;    see  also  FROMANn,  9;   FaLK,   18;    LiNpE,  I.,  172, 

111,715- 

X  "Bull  of  Sixtus  IV.,  dated  Romae,  1475,  XVII.  Cal.  Jul.,  Armar. 
XXXL,  N.  62,  f.  113.    Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

§  The  Bull  on  the  subject  is  printed  in  the  Regeslum  Clemeiiiis  V., 
I.,  p.  .slvi.    See  also  MariNi,  Archivj,  iS. 
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apartments.  Three  officials,  called  Scriptores  or  Custodes, 
were  placed  under  him,  and  also  a  bookbinder.  Tbey  were 
paid  12  ducats  a  year  each,  and  were  generously  supported 
by  Sixtus  IV.  in  every  way  that  he  could.  One  of  them. 
Demetrius  of  Lucca,  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning.* 
Platina  soon  died,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Bartolomeo 
Manfredi,  surnamed  Aristophilo,  Secretary'  to  Cardinal 
Roverella.  In  July,  1484.  the  new  Librarian  went,  by  the  J 
Pope's  desire,  to  Urbino  and  Rimini  to  copy  Manuscripts.*  1 

The  appointment  of  Platina,  the  employment  of  subordi- 
nate officials,  and  the  assignment  of  a  regular  income  wac  M 
the  first  steps  towards  the  reorganisation  of  this  noble  Insd-  " 
tution,  which  soon  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation.    On     1 
the  ist  July,  1477,  Sixtus  IV,  published  another  Bull  repaid-  ■ 
ing  the  revenues  of  the  Library  and  the  stipend  of  its  custo- 
dians,    in  the  introduction  to  this  Bull,  he   says   that  the 
objects  of  this  Institution  are  the  exaltation  of  the  Churdi 
militant,  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.} 

Another  important  work  of  the  Pope  was  the  separaticxii 
of  the  Manuscript  books  from  the  Documents  and  .■\rchivcs.J 
A  special  place,  called  the  Bibliotheca  Secreta,  'was  prepared, 
in  which  the  Documents  arranged  by  Platina   were  to  be 
preserved  in  walnut-wood  chests.    "The  whole  room  n-as 
wainscoted,  and  the  free  space  on  the  walls  above  adome^l 
with  frescoes  in  chiaroscuro.    This  costly  undertaking  must 
have  been  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  of  | 
r48o."  I 


*  MtJNTZ,  Bibliotheque,   157.     See  also  VOOEL  in   the;  Serapeuin, 
VII.,  lybseq^ 

t  See  Sixtus  IV.'s  Briefs  of  the  iSth  OcL,  1481,  and  14th  July,  1484,] 
in  MuNTZ,  Dibl,,  300-303.    Also  Regestum  Clementis  V.,  t^  p,  xlvfi. 

I  MOntz,  Bibl.,  3CW. 

§  SCHMARSOW,  206. 
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Documents  of  special  importance  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 5th  Century,  been  kept  at  St,  Angelo.  Having 
regard  to  the  troubled  stale  ot  the  times,  Sixtus  IV.  caused 
the  Charters  containing  the  chief  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  transferred  to  this  place  of  safety,  after 
authentic  copies  of  them  had  been  made  by  Urbino  Fieschi 
and  Platina.* 

The  Library  proper  consisted,  until  14S0,  of  two  halls 
opening  into  each  other,  one  for  the  Latin  and  the  other 
for  the  Greek  Manuscripts.  From  the  registers  of  payments 
it  appears  that,  in  the  suoomer  of  1480,  Sixtus  IV,  added 
a  third  hall,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Great  Library,  and  was  in  all  probability  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Cortile  del  Pap^allo,  beneath  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  by  Melozzo, 
with  the  assistance  of  Antoriiasso.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
Albertini  wrote  a  description  of  the  Library,  which  is  shorter 
than  we  could  wish.  He  places  the  three  portions  of  the 
Public  Institution  In  juxtaposition,  so  as  to  separate  the 
Library  from  the  Secret  Archives.  ''^  In  the  Apostolic 
Palace  at  the  Vatican,"  he  writes,  "  is  that  glorious  Library, 
built  by  Sixtus  IV.,  with  his  portrait  exquisitely  painted 
and  the  epigram  beneath.t  There  are  also  paintings  of  the 
Doctors,  with  other  verses,  which  I  give  in  my  collection  of 
epigrams.  Beside  this  Library  is  another,  called  the  Greek 
one,  also  built  by  Sixtus,  tf^ether  with  the  chamber  of  the 
Custodians,  There  is,  moreover,  a  third  very  beautiful 
Libraryt  also  erected  by  Sixtus  IV.j  in  which  are  the  Codices 


*  Bresslau,  Urkutidenlehre,  I.,  129;  Lowenfeld  in  Raumek'S  Hist, 
Taschenbuch,  6lh  Series,  V,  318;  Dudik.,  1L,  14  se^.i  Regesmm 
dementis  V.,  I^  p.  xlix.  \.  Marimi,  Archivi,  iS  ;  Gachakd,  Arch,  du 
Vatican^  7-8  (Brussels,  1874J3  Mfl.  d'Arch^ologie,  1888,  p.  150;  and 
Studie  Doc.,  VIII.,  ei. 

+  See  in/ra,  p.  453 
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adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  silk  bindings,  I  saw  VirgiTs 
works  in  this  hall,  written  in  capital  letters,  besides  geome- 
trical, astronomical,  and  other  instniments  connected  with 
the  liberal  arts,  which  are  also  decorated  with  gold.  siU-er, 
and  painting's."  Albertini  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
Secret  Library  (Bibliothcca  Secreta),  which  had  been  re- 
arranged by  Julius  II.* 

The  Great  Library,  which  contained  the  collection  cf 
ancient  Manuscripts,  had  the  advantage  of  the  two  other 
halls  in  being  well-lighted  by  "a  large  glass  window  con- 
taining the  arms  of  the  Revere  family.  The  German  glass- 
maker  Hermann  had  been  obliged  to  bring  this  himself 
from  Venice."  f  Here  stood  the  long  tables  to  which  the 
Manuscripts  were  secured  by  little  chains — ^just  as  they 
now  are  in  the  splendid  Laurenziana  at  Florence ;  bul  in 
the  15th  Century  the  comfort  of  scholars  was  more  con- 
sidered than  it  is  in  the  iglh.  In  the  cold  and  damp 
winter  days  the  grand  Library  was  warmed.^  Although 
the  Manuscripts  were  chained,  they  were  most  liberally  lent 
out     Platina's  list  of  books  lent  is  preserved, §   and  shews 

*  ScHMARSOw,  40  se<j.  His  researches  concerning  the  Vatican 
Library  have  essentially  rectified  aiid  contpleled  the  earlier  descriptiou 
of  Geegorovius,  Zanelli  (BibL  Vat,  [R.  1857],  p.  13),  and  ReunOVT 
(Arch.  St.  Ital,,  N.  S,,  Vlll,,  1,  132  seq.).  Sclimarsow's  Monograph 
uEifortunately  escaped  the  notice  of  the  worthy  M.  Mtintz  in  his  ^ali 
walk  OB  ihe  Vatican  Library'. 

+   SCHMARSOW,  42  ;   MC'NTZ,  III,,  IIIJK^. 

J  MUNTZ,  Bibliothique,  140. 

§  Cod,  Vat.,  3964.  published  by  MOntz,  Bibl.,  269-99.  I"  "^ 
justly  to  appreciate  the  liberaliity  of  Sixtus  IV.,  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  procuring  Manuscripts  In  those  days  must  be  remembered  ;  LorenzQ 
de"  Medici,  in  the  period  of  his  greatest  magnificence,  had  to  write  an 
autograph  tetter  w  Ercole  d'Est«,  a  Prince  who  was  under  great 
obligations  lo  him,  for  the  loanof'Dia  Cassius,'  and,  notwithsCandUie 
the  confidential  relatioTis  whidi  existed  between  ihem,  Ercole  (Kd  not 
send  the  original ;  see  ReU.MONT,  Lorenzo,  II.,  106,  2nd  ed. 
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that  several  volumes  were  entrusted  at  once  to  the  same 
person.  Among  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  this  Library,  were  tlie  Pope  himself.  Cardinal 
Giuliano,  numerous  Bishops  and  Prelates,  Johannes  Arg'yro- 
pulos,  Sigismondo  de'  Conti,  Fomponius  Laetus,  Johannes 
Philippus  de  Lig'namine,  Hieronymus  Balbanus,  Augustinus 
Patritius,  Jacobus  Votaterranus,  Francesco  de  Toledo,  and 
others.  The  negligence  of  some  borrowers  compelled  the 
administrators  from  the  year  14S0  to  require  pledges  to  be 
deposited  for  books  lent. 

The  reorg^anisation  of  the  Vaticana,  and  its  opening  to 
the  public,  would  suffice  to  secure  for  Sixtus  IV.  an  abiding 
record  in  the  history  of  scholars.  But  his  other  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  learning  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 

In  the  early  days  of  his  pontificate,  the  Humanists  seem 
to  have  felt  much  an.xiety  as  to  the  attitude  the  former 
Franciscan  friar  might  adopt  in  regard  to  their  pursuits. 
This  feeling  is  evidenced  by  a  work  which  Sigismondo  de' 
Conti  dedicated  to  the  Pope,  reminding  him  that  Nicholais 
V,,  the  most  famous  Pontiff  of  the  age,  had  gained  great 
renown  by  his  patronage  of  scholars.  Sigismondo  warned 
Sixtus  IV.  not  to  attach  too  little  importance  to  the  opinion 
of  the  learned,  and  to  what  might  be  written  of  him  by  cele- 
brated men.  He  reminded  him  of  the  words  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  who  said  that  the  wound  of  a  dagger  was  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  that  of  a  satirical  poem,  In  conclusion,  the 
anxiou-"^  Humanist  again  begged  the  Pope  to  shew  honour 
to  men  who  were  in  a  position  to  preserve  his  naitie  from 
oblivion  and  to  immortalise  his  actions.* 


*  "*Ha.beantur  in  prelio  viri  qui  taum  nomen  ab  interim  vendi- 
care,  qui  tuas  res  gestas  miinortalitatL  mandare  possunt."  Fol.  60J 
of  Sigismondo  de'  Conti's  *Work,  Ad  Sjxium  IV.  pro  secretariis, 
whicli  I  found  in  Cod.  Vat.,  3Q34,  P,  M,,  Vatican  Library.  SiMus  IV. 
restored  the  College  of  Abbreviaiors,  and  fixed  their  number  at  seventy- 
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Exhortations  of  this  kind  were  not  needed.  Sixtus  IV 
perfectly  understood  the  importance  of  the  Renaissance :  he 
was  ^^ell  aware  that  the  Humanists  were  indispensable,  and 
that  it  was  inn  possible,  on  account  of  some  isolated  excesses, 
to  adopt  a  position  of  antagonism  towards  the  intellectual 
life  so  ardently  cultivated  on  all  sides.  "  Full  of  intellect 
and  of  taste  for  high  culture,"  the  ex-general  of  the  Mendi- 
cant Order  from  tlie  first  resolved  "to  surround  the  Hapal 
Throne  and  his  own  relations  with  all  that  could  give  him 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,"  •  Although  the  attraction 
which  the  Eternal  City  exercises  on  lovers  of  antiquity  had 
already  drawn  a  numerous  colony  of  learned  men  to  Rome, 
the  Pope  constantly  sought  to  add  to  their  number.  One 
of  his  greatest  acquisitions  was  Johannes  Argyropulos  of 
Constantinople,  the  most  highly  gifted  among  the  Greeks 
who  liad  migrated  to  Italy.  In  winning  him  to  Rome. 
Sixtus  IV.  gained  a  victory  over  the  Medici,  in  whose 
service  he  had  been  for  some  time.  Argyropulos  was  vciy 
successfid  there.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  numbering 
amongst  his  hearers  men  of  the  greatest  distinction,  Bi&hops 
and  Cardinals,  and  even  notable  foreigners  such  as  Johann 
Reuchlin.f  Angelo  Polizlano  was  also  his  disciple.*  The 
worthy  Bartholomiius  Fontiu.swas  appointed  to  a  Professorial 
Chair  in  the  Roman  University  under  Sixtus  IV.  In  1473 
Martino  Filetico  became  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  that  InstJ- 

two;   see  CiAMPINl,  33   ifg.;  PHILLIPS,  VI.,  394.     In    regard  to  the 
sale  of  these  places,  see  GoTTLOB,  Cam.  ApOSt 

*  Papencordt,  517. 

t  Reuchlin  was  among  the  audience  of  Argyropulos  in  the  Spmg 
of  1483  when  staying*  in  Rome  with  Count  Eberhard  of  Wurttembcjj;. 
See  MuptTZ,  Reiiaiissance,  83 ;  StaliN,  11 1.,  592  se^.-,  Geigsr, 
Reuchlin,  2 J. 

I  MuNTZ,  Renaissance,  83.     Concerning  Ai^Tyropulos,   see   VOIGT, 
Wiederbelehung,    1.,    372,    2nd    ed.,    and    Lecrand,     Uiblio; 
HelliJnique,  Paris,  iSSj,  2  vols.,  J.  v. 
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tution.*  Even  non-Italian  scholars  were  summoned  by  the 
Pope  to  Rome.  Among  these,  was,  in  1475,  the  famous 
Reg lomonl anus  (Johann  Miiiler  of  Konigsberg  in  Fran- 
conia).  Unfortunately,  this  great  discoverer,  who.  by  the 
Pope's  desire,  would  have  assisted  in  the  work  of  reforming 
the  Calendar,  died  in  July,  i476.-f- 

But  the  ambition  of  Sixtus  IV.  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
He  desired  to  win  for  his  beloved  Rome  the  prince  of  the 
neo-piatonic  philosophy,  the  scholar  whose  writings  cast  a 
halo  of  glory  over  Florence.  Several  of  the  Cardinals 
supported  him  in  this  project,  Marsilio  Ficino,  however, 
was  bound  to  the  Medici  by  bonds  which  could  not  be 
severed.  He  requited  the  l^ope's  gracious  summons  by  a 
letter  couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms.^ 

*  Filetico  had  previously  taught  Creek  ihere  ;  see  Marini,  II.,  20S  ; 
SCHMARSOW,  55,  75  note,  and  345  ;  and  CORVISIERI  in  the  Review, 
Buorarolli,  .Sen  11-^  Vol,  IV.,  1869. 

t  FULGOSUS,  VIIl.,  c.  iji;  ASCH  BACH,  Wiener  Univcrsitat,  I.,  556 ; 
Kaltenbrunner,  Kalenderreform,  in  Uie  Siuungsbericbten  der 
Wiener  Akad.  Hist.  01.^  LXXXII.,  3743  Janssen,  I,j  134  (i4lh  edit.); 
TiRABOSCHi,  V!.,  I,  356,  The  statement  that  Regiamoiilanus  was 
poesvned  (BEchstein,  Deutsches  Museum,  1.,  353)  is  a  pure  invention  : 
Aschbach  supposes  him  to  have  succumbed  to  the  summer  fever 
raging  in  RDtne,  which  w^  of  a  pestilential  character;  ih'a  hypothesis, 
which  Jovius  gives  as  a  fact,  is  aJl  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  as 
ihe  Plague  actually  prevailed  in  Rome  at  the  time ;  see  our  account, 
sufira,  p,  288.  There  iis  an  interesting-  statement  in  the  Koelhoff'schen 
Chronik  lo  the  effect  that,  after  bearing  Johann  Cantor  dispute  io 
Rome,  Sixtus  IV.  wrote  an  extremely  friendly  Brief  to  his  Father. 
Etadtechroniken,  XIV.,  877.  In  regard  to  the  Pope's  relations  with 
Joh.  Wessei,  see  Ullmann,  II.,  353  j^fy.,  and  to  his  encourag'ement 
of  Universities,  Prantl,  I.,  68  ;  Tub,  Theol.  Quartalschr.,  p.  206,  1E65. 
See  F.  Stalin,  Gesch.  Wiintembergs,  1.,  2,  671  se^.  (Goiha,  1887); 
i'ELLlNl,  S13  :  and  supra,  p.  260,  regarding  Copenhagen. 

X  MOntz,  Renaissance,  83.  See  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  18.81, 
Nov.,  p.  163.  Regarding  the  jurts^ts  whom  Sixtus  IV.  invited  to  Rome, 
see  Renazzi,.  I.,  iSj  seg. 
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The  Roman  Humanists  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  formed 
a  very  brilliant  circle.  While  Pomponius  Laetu^  Ui*cd 
almost  entirely  by  his  labours  as  a  Professor,*  "  Platina 
wrote  his  History  of  the  Popes,  Campanus  composed  his 
elegies  and  epigrams,  Aurelio  Brandolini  charmed  even  the 
unpoetical  Pope  with  his  verses,  while  a  bevy  of  youthful  ■ 
writers  produced  Latin  poems  of  more  or  less  merit."  ■*■  The 
favour  shewn  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  Gasparo  and  Francesco,  the 
sons  of  Flavio  Hsondi,  shewed  his  willingness  to  reward  the 
services  rendered  by  departed  scholars.J  Johannes  Fhilippus 
de  Lignamine,  the  editor  of  many  ancient  authors,  was  in 
his  service.  H  is  kinsman,  Philippus  de  Lignamine,  a  Domin- 
ican, continued  Ricobaldo's  Chronicle  of  the  Popes  down  to 
the  year  1469,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  Sixtus  IV.§ 

His  pontificate  was  very  fruitful  in  historical  works.  The 
example  of  Pius  IL  in  writing  the  history  of  his  own  time 
produced!  many  imitators.  Sigismondo  de'  Conti  holds  the 
first  place  amongst  these.  His  "Contemporary  History,"  in 
seventeen  books,  comprising  the  period  from  T475  to  1510, 
"  ensures  him  an  honourable  mention  among  the  Cinquecento 
writers."  Sigismondo,  who  is  spoken  of  with  the  greatest 
respect  by  contemporaneous  authors,  was  a  Christian 
Humanist.  These  men,  "the  sympathetic  outcome  of  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance,  had  themselves  experienced  the 
antagonism  between   the  ancient  classical   world   and  the 

*  Peirus  Martyr  wis,  from  ihe  year  J477.  a  disciple  of  P.  Laetta: 
see  Heidenheimer,  P.  M„  4  (Berlin,  |83i). 

t  Gebhardt,  Adrian  von  Conietci,  4.  See  Renazzi,  I.,  tSTAf.lj 
Ml'ntz,  Renaissance,  408-9 ;  and  ViLLENEUVE,  14,  for  an  acsomitj 
of  Biniulolini.  For  the  relations  of  D.  Calderino  to  Sixtus  IV»  seel 
GrULiAKi,  76  seq.    See  also  Mansi-Fabricius,  I„  297. 

t  This  informalion  is  furnished  by  Wilmanns   from    the   Rcgistert  J 
of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  in  the  G6tt.  Gel.  Am-  18; 
pp.  1502-3. 

§  Fabricius-Mawsi,  v.,  279-So. 
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medieval  point  of  view,  but  able  justly  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  means  and  the  end,  were  not  blinded  by  the 
splendour  of  the  past,  and  held  fast  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity." Sigismondo  requited  the  fa-vours  oi  Sixtus  IV.  and 
the  Rovere  by  a  frequent  and  far  too  partial  mention  of  them 
tn  his  work,  which  othenvise  is  both  tnJst^vorthy  and  candid.* 
"  Jacopo  Ghcrardi  of  Volterra  (Volaterranus),  attracted  by 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  followed  the 
exnmple  of  his  first  patron,  Cardinal  Ammanati,  by  writing 
Memoirs  of  his  time.  Mattia  I'almieri  of  Pisa,  Papal  Scrip- 
tor,  who  died  in  1482,  continued  the  chronicle  of  his  famous 
Florentine  namesake,  Matteo  PalniiBri."t 

Notwithstanding  the  love  of  literature  which  distinguished 
Sixtus  IV„  the  unfortunate  circumstances  ofthe  time  robbed 
the  Roman  Utiiversity  of  much  of  her  splendour.  "  The 
revenues  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution 
were  ufien  employed  in  the  war,  and  taxes  were  imposed  on 
the  salaries  of  the  Professors.  Different  posts  connected 
with  the  University  came  by  purchase  into  uriworthj" 
hands.*'; 

Sixtus  IV.  also  encouraged  literary  men  by  appointments 
to  diplomatic  Missions.  In  1476  Georgios  Hermonymos 
went  to  England  as  Orator  to  the  Englisb§  Embassy,  and  in 
1482  Sigismondo  de'Conti,  who  had  previously  accompanied 
Cardinal  Giuliano  to  the  Netherlands,  was  sent  to  Florence.lJ 

•  GOTTLOB  in  the  Hist.  Jahrb.,  VII.,  304-23.  See  also  SyBEL'.=; 
Hist.  Zeitschr.,  N.  F.,  XXl.^  359.  The  Life  of  Sigisinoiido  by  Barlol. 
Alpeiis-,  preserved  in  the  Archivio  Communale  of  Ancoii.i,  has  been 
published  by  Falocl  Pulignani,  S.  de  C.  tl  Topino,  I.,  N.  26. 

t  REUIIONT,  III.,  I,  350. 

X  RENAZZI,  I,,  jg5  ;  PaPENCORDT,  521  ;  CHRISTOPHE,  II,,  295  se^. 
See  utprtt,  p.  422. 

§  Omont,  G.  Hermonyme  in  the  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  de  Paris, 
XIL,  65  seq.,  and  Geiger,  Vierteljahr:>5chrift  fiir  Renaissance,  U.,  197. 
See  suprn,  pp.  334  and  372. 
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Johannes  PhJIippus  de  Lignamine  had,  in  I475i  the  honour 
of  welcoming  the  King  of  Naples  at  Velletri,  and  was  sub- 
sequently entrusted  with  Missions  to  Mantua  and  Sicily.* 

The  excessive  setf-esteem  of  these  favoured  Humanists 
often  took  a  very  offensive  form.  Theodoros  Gaza,  consider- 
ing the  payment  given  hinn  by  the  Pope  for  his  translation  oi 
Aristotle's  Animals  insufficient,  issaidtohavescomfuliycaft 
it  into  the  Tiber.f  The  anecdote  maybe  an  invention, but 
it  exemplifies  the  insolence  and  g^reed  of  many  Humanists, 
one  of  whom.  Geoi^e  of  Trebizond,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
beg  money  from  the  Sultan,  to  whom  he  wrote  two  fitbomc 
letters.J     Francesco  Filelfo,  who  made  presents  and  money 

*  MARtNI,  I.,  »9J  Jc?. 

t  So  says  Jovius,  \vhile  Pierios  Valerianus,  De  infelicitate  litetau 
IK,  IS9,  makes  Trapezuniios  die  of  it.  Hodius  doubts  the  whole 
story;  Bahr,  in  Ersch-llniber,  L^  Section  S5,p.  (JSt  refuses  toreieaic 
aliogether.    See  LECRaND,  I.,  xxstviii. 

X  Fcrotti  (how  far  he  received  directions  from  Sixtiis   IV.  retoaiDt 
siiH  uncertain  ;    see  Reumont's  Vermuthungciit  III^    i,  550,  and  ^. 
Vespasiano   da   llisticci   [in    Mai^    I.,    279],   who,    however,    hemg  » 
Florentine,  is  not  an  impartial  witness  ;  Civ.  Catc,  I.,  148,  lS68)acrani- 
ingly  made  a  furious  attack  on  Trapeiuntios.       Voigt^  Wiedert*!*- 
bungf,  1I-,  I44-.  2nd  ed,  dtes  :    N.  Perotti,  Kefucatio   dcliramentorom 
Georgii  Trapezumit  in  MoreHi :  Cfidices  ms.  lac.  bibl.  Nanianacp,,  51- 
The  kist-named  book  was  not  within  my  reach.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  *Cod.  VaL,  2934,  I.,  f.  219  seg^  an  •'  In\-ectiva  Nic  Pereni 
in  Georg.  Trapezunt  quia  Turciim  omnibus  quicumque  fuerum  irnpw- 
atoribus    natura    prae^tantioreui    esse    voluit,"     which     is,    perbafb, 
identical  u'ilh  the  "  Refutatio.'"     Peroiti  here  lakes  both  the  letters  of  | 
Traperuniios  to   the   Sultan  lo   pieces,  senlence  by   sentence,    heaps  1 
reproaches  upon    him,   and   calls   on   the    Fope,    the    Emperor,    aadj 
all  Christian    Princes    to    punish    him  ;    "  Hancine     luem,    hanonej 
pestem  .  .  .  sustinere   amplius   poteritis?  .  .  .  Exurgite    igiiur,   ana- 
gite  .  .  .  et  hunc  stelcraiissimum  hominem,  banc  trunciilentam  ferain,| 
hoc   immanissimum   monstrtim   non   ex   urbe   abigile,    non    ex    Inlii 
exterzninaCe  .  .  ,  sed  cadendmn  ilai^ris  et  usque  ad  ossa  dit.'iTuaDdumj 
discerpendum  dilacerandum  traditc." 
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the  chief  subject  of  his  verses,  was  even  more  covetous.*  If 
the  insolent  petitions  of  this  insatiable  mar  were  not  favour- 
ably received  he  revenged  himself  by  the  coarsest  invectives. 
Each  new  Pope  was  addressed  immediately  upon  his  eleva- 
tion by  the  "  King  of  importunate  poets,"  and  if,  like  Pius 
II.,  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  immense  expectations  of  the 
petitioner,  was  loaded  with  abuse.  The  attacks  which  this 
most  repulsive  of  Humanists  made  on  the  memory  of  the 
departed  Pius  1 1,  were  so  horrible,  that  the  College  of 
Cardinals  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  striving  to  obtain  a  place  at  the  Court-f  On 
the  isccession  of  Sixtus  IV,.  Filelfo  renewed  his  efforts  in 
this  direction.  The  Pope  at  first  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment, and  Filelfo's  flatteries  soon  changed  to  complaints,  and 
finally  to  threats.  When  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  in 
1474,  he  owed  his  appointment  mainly  to  the  dread  of  his 
pen.*  Filelfo  was  employed  for  three  years  as  Professor 
at  the  Roman  University ;  dissensions  were  not  wanting 
during  this  period  ;  the  most  important  was  his  quarrel  with 
Miliaduca  Cicada,  Master  of  the  Papal  Treasury.  For  the 
first  time,  however,  "he  was  delighted  with  the  City,  its 
climate,  the  exuberance  and  elegance  of  its  life.  and.  above 
all,  with  the  incredible  liberty  which  there  prevailed."! 
The  "incredible  liberty"  was  most  strikingly  displayed  in 

*  VOIGT,  Wiederbelebung,  1.,  53I,  2nd  cd.,  g^lvcs  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Filelfo's  System  of  begging. 

t  VoiGT,  Pius  II.,  III.,  637  se^. ;  Gaepahy,  [|6. 

t  This  fear  is  manifest  in  ilhe  friendly  manner  in  which  Sixtus  IV. 
caused  him  to  be  treated  on  his  arrival  in  Rome ;  see  MuNTZ, 
Renaissance,  89,  BUSEH,  I.Orenzo,  26,  informs  Us  that  FiEelfo  bcyged 
assistance  from  Lorenio  de'  Medici  for  his  journey  10  Rome. 

§  "  £t  quod  cnaximi  omnium  faciendum  videtur  mihi,  tncredibilts 
quaedam  hie  liberlas  est,"  Ep.  LX.  in  Rosmini  ;  see  Gregobovius, 
VII.,  53r,  3rd  ed,,  and  MuNtZ  in  the  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  1S81, 
Novemb.,  p.  e68. 
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the  permission  given  by  the  Pope  to  the  Roman  Academy  la 
resume  their  meetings,  which  had  been  suppressed.  Sixtus 
IV.  looked  upon  Humanism  as  a  purely  literary  mo\-«ueEii 
in  no  way  dangerous  to  religion.  The  apprehensions  whidi 
the  extravagances  and  the  heathen  tendencies  of  many 
literary  men  had  awakened  in  the  mind  of  his  predecessor 
were  not  shared  by  him.  "  He  may  also  have  thought  thai 
the  Humanists  had  had  their  lesson  and  taken  it  to  heart' 
Pomponius  Laetus  was  again  perfectly  free  to  lecture,  and 
the  Academy  held  its  sittings  without  the  slightest  hindrance 
Thespectacle  was  a  strange  one.  "  Whi!ea  Minorite  occupied 
the  Papal  Throne  the  worship  of  antiquity,  with  its  excesses 
as  well  as  its  good  side,  flourished  onrebuked,  and  no  offence 
seems  to  have  been  taken  at  the  pontificate  of  Pompooius 
Laetus.  The  assembliesathis  house  on  theQuirinal  near  the 
GardensofConstantine  were  more  brilliant  than  ever.  The 
Academy  was  openly  recognised,  and  this,  in  fact,  was  the 
simplest  way  of  rendering  it  harmless,"*  High  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  were  on  friendly  terms  with  it.  On  the  joth 
April,  14S3,  when  the  Academicians  celebrated  the  blrthdav 
of  Rome,  a  solemn  High  Mass,  followed  by  a  discourse  from 
Paulus  Marsus,  preceded  the  banquet,  at  which  six  Bishops 
were  present.  At  this  Academic  Feast  the  "  Privilegiura." 
by  which  the  Emperor  Frederick  granted  to  the  body  the 
right  of  conferring  the  title  of  Doctor  and  crowning  Poets, 
was  publicly  read.f 

In  his  treatment  of  Platina,  one  of  the  most  violent 
members  of  the  Academy.  Sixtus  IV.  shelved  great  lad  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  "  He  managed  to  win  this 
ringleader  of  the  opposition  by  treating  him  as  an  old  friend* 
and  assigned  to  him  successively  two  tasks,  which  remox'cd 
all  danger  of  anti-Papal  dispositions,  by  enlisting  all  his 

♦  REUMONT,  III.,  1,  351.     See  also  SCHRLARSOW,  aS- 
+  Jacob.  Volaterrahus,  185. 
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energies  and  talents  in  the  service  of  the  very  power  against 
which  he  had  rebelled.  He  first  encouraged  him  to  write 
a  History  of  the  Popes,,  and  then  requested  him  to  make  a 
collection  of  all  the  Documents  regarding  the  rights  of  the 
Holy  See."*  By  the  end  of  the  year  1474,  or  the  beginning 
of  I475,t  Flatina  was  able  to  offer  his  "  History  of  the  Popea  " 
to  his  august  patron. I     It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable 

*   SCHMARSOW,  28. 

t  This  sppears  from  Ihe  fact  Ihat  Plalina's  work  comes  down  lo 
Naveoiber,  1474.  DOLLINGER,  Papstfabeln,  22,  is,  therefore,  in  error 
when  he  says  that  PJalina's  History  of  the  Popes  was  written  in  1460. 
Vairani,  I.,  6,  gives  147J  as  the  year  in  which  the  work  was  begun. 

J  I  found  in  Cod.  Vat.  2044,  of  the  Vatican  Library  the  co|iy 
presented  to  Sixtus  IV.  It  is  a  splendid  Renaissance  Cgdex,  of  236 
folio  pag^es,  written  on  parchment.  It  begins,  f,  i:  "  Prohemium 
Platynae  in  vitas  pontificum  ad  Sixtum  llll.  P.  M.  Malta  quidem,  &c." 
The  '  M  '  is  illtitninated  witli  an  extjuislte  miniature  of  the  arm^  of  the 
Kovere,  supported  by  two  naked  genii.  Each  word  is  written  in  many 
colours  ;  blue,  red,  green,  lilac,  and  gold,  and  the  effect  on  the  fine 
parchment  is  splendid.  There  is  a  still  finer  niinlalurc  at  f.  2b,  a 
portrait  of  iJie  Pope,  surrounded  by  the  inscription:  "Sixtus  Ponl, 
Max,"'  and  ■framed  in  a  wreath  with  golden  acorns.  The  many-cobured 
letters  often  recur,  35  m  f.  3,  where  the  naked  genii  ag;ain  appear,  but 
ihis  tin^e  without  the  coat-of-arms.  Here  the  actual  hislorv-  begins  : 
"Platynae  hislorici  liber  de  vita  Christi  ac  omnium  pontificum  cjui 
hacienus  ducenti  fuere  et  XX.  Nobilitatis  maximam  partem,  &c." 
This  orit'inal  copy  of  the  History,  which  has  become  so  celebrated,  has 
a  threefold  iimportance-  [a.)  h  contains,  f.  Jig-ajfib,  the  Life  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  as  found  by  MURATORI,  III.,  2,  1045 -6;,  in  a  Cod.  Urb. ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  the  addition  regarding  the  Hospital  of  S.  Spirilo.  This 
tends  to  confirm  Schmarsow's  view  that  Platina  was  Ihe  author  of  this 
Vita  ;  see  also  supra,  p.  273.  (^.j  It  contains  all  the  passages  calcu. 
laied  to  give  offence,  as,  e.g,,  that  against  John  XXII.,  fol.  177b,  as  well 
as  Che  violent  language,  of  which  we  shall  spcab  presently,  condetnnitig 
the  st;ite  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  that  period,  (f)  Thct-e  are  many 
interesting  notes,  probably  in  Platina's  own  handwrilin);,  some  of 
which  are  mere  corrections,  and  others,  especially  in  the  Biography  of 
Paul  11.,  aherations  of  the  text ;  expressions  are  in  some  instances 
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work  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  written.  Instead  of  the 
confused  and  often  fabulous  Chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
we  find  here  far  the  first  time  a  clear  and  serviceable  hand- 
book of  real  history,  The  g^raphJc  descriptions,  the  el^artt, 
perspicuous,  and  yet  concise,  style  of  the  work  have  won  for 
Platina's  "Lives  of  the  Popes"  many  readers  even  dowm  to 
the  present  day.* 

In  his  Preface,  which  is  addressed  to  Sixtus  IV.,  Platina 
begins  by  emphasising,  in  the  Humanistic  style.f  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  history.  His  declaration  that  he  will,  on 
principle,  avoid  applying  expressions  belong^ing  to  classical 
heathenism  to  Christian  subjects,  is  remarkable.  He  begins 
his  work  with  Christ,  "so  that, springing  from  the  Emperor 
of  Christians  as  from  a  Siving  fountain,  it  may  How  on 
through  the  Roman  Bishops  down  to  the  days  of  Sixtus.* 
In  the  lives  of  the  earliest  Popes,  Platina  repeatedly  men- 
tions the  ancient  monuments  with  admiration.  "  In  die 
Church  of  Sant'  Andrea  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,"  he 
writes,  in  his  life  of  Simplicius.  "  as  I  looked  at  the  relics  of 
antiquity  which  it  contains,  tears  often  filled  my  eyes  at  the 
neglect  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  it  from  decay."J 


loned   down,  and   in  others   intensified.     Further  particulars   vnU  be 
given  in  another  place. 

*  See  TlRABOSCHI,  VI.,  I,  279;  ViLLARI,  !.,  t^O ;  BISSOLaTF,  731 
se^.;  MtJNT2  in  the  Rev,  des  DeuK  Mondes,  i88[,  Nov.,  p.  174.  Aft: 
English  Iratislation  of  Platina's  Lives  of  the  Popes  appeared  in  tttSS. 
The  book  was  firsl  pilnt'cd  by  two  Gennans  in  Venice,  in  1479;  10 
[48]  another  edition  came  out  at  Nuremberg  [Hain,  13,047);  this  vas 
followed  by  numerous  others,  soine  of  which  were  mutibued  ;  s« 
VaiRANi,  I.,  II-I3  (here  p.  319,  also  the  "'Prohoemium  Plstiiuije  ad 
Sixtum  IV.  in  libellum  Plutarchi  de  ira"),  and  PoTTHAST,  Bibl.,  1,495. 
What  BiSSOLATi,  165  Sfy.,  adduces  is  unsatJEfactory.     .  fl 

+  See,  in  general,  VolGT,  Wjederbelc'bung.  Il„  495,   2nd   ed-,  and 
SiGISMONDO  DE'  CONTl,  I.,  4. 

J  His  interest  in  antiquity  is  often  betrayed.     In  op|»sition  to  the 
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The  critical  acumen  repeatedl/  manifested  by  Platina  is 
worthy  of  note,  "  though  he  keeps  this  faculty  under  re- 
straint, not  wishing  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  his  narrative."* 
The  freedom  with  which,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  Sixtus 
IV.,  he  treats  of  the  faults  of  both  the  older  and  the  more 
recent  I'opes^  is  to  be  commended,  and  does  equal  honour  to 
the  author  and  to  his  patrnn.  It  is  all  the  more  painful  to 
find  that,  in  dealing  with  the  life  of  his  former  adversary*, 
Paul  [L,  Platina  has  been  unable  to  rise  to  the  height  of  an 
impartial  historian.  Death  is  a  great  peacemaker,  and  it 
might  have  been  expected  that,  when  Paul  II.  was  no 
longer  on  earth,  Platina  would  have  done  justice  to  his 
memory,  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
labours  of  Paul  II.  are  described  in  a  very  one-sided  manner, 
and  indeed  often  wilfullj-  travestied  and  ridiculed.f  Even 
in  passages  in  which  there  is  no  occasion  for  mentioning 
this  Pope,  Platina  seeks  one,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  his 
hatred.^  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch 
as  the  biographies  of  the  Popes  of  the  Renaissance  period 
constitute  the  only  original  portion  of  his  work, 

Flalina's  language,  also,  in  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  his  own  time,  is  often  very  intemperate.  Strange!)' 
enough^  these  outbreaks  do  not  occur  in  the  lives  of  the 
15th  Centurj'  Popes,  but  are  interpolated  in  those  of  an 
earlier  period.  They  are,  in  fact,  masked  attacks.  When 
writing  of  Dionysius  I..  Platina  drags  in  complaints  of  the 


jgnoiant   chroniclere  of  Ihe  I4lh  Ccfitur)-,  lie   clears  St.  Gregory  the 

Great  from  the  slanderous  accusation  of  having  ruthlessly  destroytd 

the  relics  of  the  past. 
*  Grecoroviu.s  VII.,  589,  3rd  ed.     Platina  looked  with  suspicion 

on  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan,  but  would  not  omit  it,  a&  almost  everyone 

mMntained  it  ;  see  UiiLUNGEH,  I'apstfabeln,  p.  Z2. 
t  See  SCHMAHSOW,  39,     See  also  supra,  p,  64  st^, 
\  See  the  passag'cs  in  the  Life  of  Hadrian  [.  an<.[  Stephen  VI. 
VOL.    IV.  2  G 
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pomp  and  pride  of  the  higher  clergy,  In  the  histories  of 
Jitliu-s  1.,  Socinus  I.,  and  Boniface  III.  he  introduces  cen^ 
sures,  obviously  aimed  at  the  clergy  of  the  1 5th  Centui}'. 
The  immorality  of  Sixtus  IV.'s  Cardinals  is  severely  casti- 
gated in  the  biography  of  Stephen  III.  Astill  more  violent 
passage  is  inserted  in  his  account  of  Gregory  IV.*  There 
Was  doubtless  good  cause  for  his  animadversions,  but  they 
come  somewhat  strangely  from  a  man  whose  own  life  was 
so  dissolute.f  Flatina,  however,  is  guilty  of  a  worse  fault, 
when,  in  dealing  with  the  reign  of  John  XXII.,  he  repeats 
the  assertion  of  the  party  of  the  opposition,  who  maintained 
that  the  Pope  contradicted  Scripture,  in  saying  that  Chrisi 
possessed  no  property.  The  truthfulness  of  this  historian 
may  be  gauged  by  the  frivolous  inscriptions  discovered  to 
have  been  written  by  some  of  the  Roman  Academicians  in 
the  Catacombs  of  S.  Callisto,  on  the  occasion  on  which  he 
describes  himself  as  having  visited  it  cut  of  devotion^  with 
a  few  frjends,§ 

We  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  Sixtus  IV.  accepted  ibe 
dedication  of  a  work  like  Platina's.  Probably  he  was  only 
acquainted  with  its  contents  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  the 
history  of  his  own  pontificate.  This  portion,  which  comes 
down  to  November,  E474.  contained  nothing  but  what  would 
have  given  him  perfect  satisfaction.  This  feeling  found 
expression  in  Platina's  appointment  as  Librarian  of  thfi 
Vatican  in  the  following  year.  While  he  Occupied  this  post, 
the  Pope  commissioned  him  to  arrange  the   collection  of 


I 


I 


*  Reflections  on  the  danger  threatened  by  Turkey  iq  the  15A 
Century  are  placed  in  the  history  of  lioniface  V.,  and  coupled  with 
charges  against  the  clergy  of  Platina's  own  time. 

t  See  (he  evidence  from  *Cod.  VaL,  9020,  sufira,  p.  64,  note  |L 

X  "  Invisi  ego  haec  !oca  cum  amkis  quibusdam  rcli^ioiiis  qiusi.' 
Vita  Calisti  1.,  p.  56. 

;g  See  sttfifti,  p.  63. 
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Documents  containing  the  FrivUeges  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  are  now  preserved  in  three  volumes  in  the  Vatican 
Archives.  This  useful  work,  which  Is  invaluable  to  the 
annalists  of  the  Church,*  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  during 
the  war  with  Florence.-f  Here,  also,  Platina  proved  Iiis 
critical  discernment  in  excluding  the  "  Donation  of  Constan- 
tine"  from  his  collection  of  Documents.  The  Preface  to  the 
work  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  I'latina  not  only  avoids 
ever^'thing  of  an  anti-Papal  tendency,  but  also  speaks  with 
approval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Popes  against  heretics- 
and  schismatics.J  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Sixtus 
IV,  succeeded  in  completely  winning  him  over  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church.  The  same  may  also  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
proud  Pomponius  Laetus,  who  now  composed  poems  in 
honour  of  Sixtus  IV.§ 

Platina  died  in  14S1.  His  friends,  among  whom  were 
some  Bishops,  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  death  in  the 
Church  of  S"  Maria  Maggiore,  where  he  was  buried.|,|  Mass 
was  .said  by  the  Bishop  of  Ventimiglta,  an  Augustiriian,  and 
the  tomb  was   sprinkled   with    holy   water  and   incensed, 

*  RavNAlous,  ad  an.  1478,  N.  nS.  Kahenbrunner  is  going;  10 
publish  an  exacl  description  of  the  Coll.  Platinae,  together  with  a 
partial  Catalog^ue  of  its  rich  contenis ;  see  Mittheil.  des  CEMerr. 
Instituts,  VI.,  3oS. 

t  This  appears  from  the  Preface,  of  which  Marjm,  Arehivi,  2L,  and 
Rcgcstum  Gemends  V',,  1.,  p.  .\Iix.,  y^ive  short  passages;  through  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Kaltenbrunner,  I  was  able  to  make  use  of  a 
Complete  copy. 

I  *"'  De  aucfontaie  anathemijandi  eos  qui  contra  sedem  apost. 
moliti  aliquid  fuerinl  quique  lieresira  el  seditionem  in  ecclesia  Dei 
severint  tam  latus  in  his  bullis  apparel  campus  ut  fulmtcia  qiiedam  in 
prevaricator^s  ipsos  el  scismatlcos  e  celo  missa  videantur."  Preface 
10  the  first  volume  of  the  Coll.  Platinae,  Secret  Arcliives  of  the 
B    Vatican. 

M       §  GREGOROvms,  VIL,  5?4-S»  3rd  ed. 
I       II  See  BlSSOL.\TI,  82,and  Aichii'io  \''enelo,  1S87,  fasc.  67,  p.  i6[. 
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Pomponius   Laetus,  the  President  of  the   Academy,  then      ■ 
mounted  the  pulpit  to  pronounce  an  oration  in  memorj'  offl 
his  departed  friend.    Jacobus  VqSaterraniis  informs  us  that  ~ 
it  was  of  a  thoroughly  reh'gfous  and  serious  character.    A  ^ 
poet  from  Perugia,  named  Astreus,  then,   from   the  same  V 
pulpit,  recited  an  elegy  in  verse,  lamenting  his  loss  !     That 
such  a  thing  could  have  been  done  fs^  indeed  an  evidence  of 
that  "  incredible  liberty  "  so  triumphantly  praised  by  Filelfb.  ^ 
We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  serious  men  could  fail  to  V 
disapprove,  when,  in  the  very  samctuarj-  of  the   Queen  of 
Heaven,  just  after  the  Mass  for  the  Dead,  a  layman,  with^iut 
the  least  token  of  any  spiritual  office,  pronounced,  from  the 
pulpit,  verses  which,  although  very  elegant.  >'et — as  Volatcr- 
ranus  remarks — were  quite  alien  to  our  relig^ion,  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  sacred  function  which  had  just  taken  place* 
The  Rome  of  that  day  was  indeed  full  of  strange  con- 
trasts, against   uhkh   no  one   protested.     Christian  and 
heathen  Humanism  are  to  be  seen  walking  side  by  side  in 
daily  life,  and  apparently  incommoding  each  other  as  little 
as  did  the  reforms  and  abuses  which  prevailed  together  in 
the  Church, t 

II. 

During  his  long   pontificate,   Sixtus    IV.    did    incomp*-' 
rably  more  for  the  promotion  of  Art  than  for  that  of  Litera- 
ture.   It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  artistic  acti\-i^'  of 


*  Jacobus  Volatkrhanus,  171 ;  schmaksow,  189  ;  BirRCKHAttnt, , 
Culiur,  I.,  278,  3rd  ed. 

f  See  sufirtu  p.  406  teg.     This  may  also  be  a  fitting  place  to  tnenMa  j 
tha^t  Cod.   14  of  th«  Archives  of  the  Papa]  Cli:apel  contains    most  va- 
seemly  rtiythologicfil  fi^^ures,  and  a  nalced  Cupid  with  viotet  stockiogi; 
see  HahkRL,  Hausteitie,  1.,  72,    Thing-s  of  tliis  kind  cannot   ha»-e  come 
lo  the  knowledge  of  the  Pope,  who,  akhou^'^h  an  enthusiastic  fan'cr  of, 
Art,  punished  an  oliscene  paioter.     INfessuRA,  1178. 
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the  15th  Century  reached  its  climax  in  Rome  in  iiis  days.* 
Francesco  della  Rovere  started  with  the  firm  determination 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  Nicholas  V-,  in  adorning  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world  with  all  that  sheds  lustre  on 
a  secular  power  But  a&  his  individual  character  differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  first  patron  of  Art  among  the  Popes, 
the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  naturally  differed  also. 
Sixtus  had,  in  common  with  Nicholas  V.,  that  love  of  the 
ideal  which  was  so  strong  in  the  earlier  Pope,  but  he  "coH' 
fined  himself  to  what  was  practical  and  possible,  and  did  not 
let  his  imagination  run  wild  "  in  gigantic  projects.  Accord- 
ingly, Sixtus  IV,  had  the  happiness  of  reigning  long  enough 
to  accomplish  the  ^^reater  part  of  what  he  had  undertaken.^ 
The  verses  from  the  pen  of  Flatina,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  which  adorn  the  portrait  of  Melozzo  da 
Forii,  teli,  in  a  few  words,  what  Sixtus  did  for  Rome  v — 

Tcmpla  domum  escpasitus  ;  vicos,  fora,  mcutiia,  po;ltes  : 

Vit^jineam  Trivii  tjuod  rcpararis  aquiam. 

Prisca  licet  nautis  statuas  dare  commoda  ponus  : 

£t  VaticanuEEt  tingcre  Sixle  in^um  : 

l'lii§  tanien  Urbs  debet  :  nam  qu^  scjualore  Ixtebat ; 

Cermitur  (sic)  in  celebri  bibliotheca  loco.  J 

The  approach  of  the  Jubilee  Year  was,  as  we  have  shewn, 
the  primary  occasion  of  the  external  renovation  of  the  Eternal 
City,  and  her  transformation  from  the  medieval  type  to  one 
in  keeping  with  the  advancing  needs  of  the  age.  At  the 
present  day  there  are  but  few  parts  of  Rome  that  i^ive  any 

*  GREGOROVtus,  VU.,  639-  3rd  ed.    See    Mlntz,  HI.,   u,  and 
Reumont,  III.,  1,402. 
t  See  Reumont  in  the  Lit.  Rundschau,  1^78;,  p.  334,  and  MuWTZ, 

III.,  17. 

}  See  ScHMARSOw,  37.     Milanesi  has  shewn  that  Baccio  Pontelli 

was  never  Sixius  I  V.'s  chief  Architect ;  Meo  del  Caprino,  Giovanni  de" 
Dolci,  Giacomo  da  Fietrasanta,  and  others  were  employed  in  that 
capacity.    - 
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idea  uf  the  City  as  ft  was  four  hundred  years  ago.     There 
was  an  irregular  collection  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirt)- 
streets,  in  which  the  common  requirements  of  a  great  town 
were  utterK-  nej,'Iected.     In  many  cases, projecting  porticoei. 
stalls,  and  balconies  seriouisly  obstructed  the  ordinary'  traffic, 
not  to  spenk  of  that  which  might  be  expected  in  the  Jubilee 
Year.     In  some  places,  two  horsemen  could  not  pass  cadi 
Other.     Pavements,  with  the  exception  of  some  which  hadj 
been  begun  in  the  time  of  Nicholas  V.,wcre  almost  unknot 
either  in  the  middle  ofthe  streets  or  alongside  of  the  houses' 
Into  this  gloomy  and  unhealthy  chaos  Sixtus  IV.,  follow-] 
ing  the  schemes   of  Nicholas    V.,   first    brought    air  and 
light.     The  most  important  streets  were  paved,  and  it  then  _ 
became  possible  to  think  of  cleansing  them.f      We  !»«  f 
already  spoken  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  work  of 
wEdenini;  the  streets,  which  was  undertaken   in   preparatioo 
for  the  Jubilee  Year.*     The  Pope,  however,  was  not  to  be,^ 
deterred  from  it     In  January,   1480,  he  began   by  the  re^V 
moval  of  the  armourers'  shops  on  the  Bridge  of  S.   Angela 
"The-  Romans  at  first  opposed  this  innovation,  but  «»n 
became  reconciled  to  what  was  a  real  benefit."  §      In  June  of 

*  See  Reumont,  III.,  1^403  seq. 

t  CoRio,  264,  espressly  stales  that  the  measures  of  Sixnis  IV. 
rendered  Rome  more  healthy.  It  Is  hard  to  realise  the  state  of  the 
streets  in  fonner  times.  Many  of  the  principal  thorough&RS  in 
London  were  not  paved  until  the  ifth  or  r6th  Ceniuiy.  Uerlio  «» 
not  completely  paved  even  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  past  Century- ;  an! 
its  streets  were  not  swept  l>efore  the  year  xffxt.  The  hig-hly-dnlised 
Italian  cities  ivere  the  Arst  to  have  their  streets  paved;  see  the  dues 
in  BURCKHARDT,  flesch.  dcr  Renaissance,  211-1;^. 

J  See  suprn,  p.  2  76  seij. 

g  Gregoro^tus,  Vll.,  631,  jrd  ed.  "  Eiery  one  nouadaj-s,"  an 
SCHMARSOW,  149, "  takes  the  part  of  the  energetic  Pope  who  pn3c«c<led 
relentlessly  against  these  abuses,  although  Roman  chnmiclcrs  of  his 
own  time  complain  of  his  tyranny." 
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the  same  year  an  order  was  promulgated,  requiring  that  "  in 
all  the  most  frequented  streets  projections  should  be  cleared 
away,  pavements  laid  down,  at  least  at  the  sides,  houses 
jutting  out  into  the  street  wholly  or  partially  removed,  the 
ruined  ones  rebuilt,  new  squares  laid  out  and  those  already 
existing  widened  and  made  more  symmetrical.  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville  was  to  superintend  these  improvements."* 
The  Pope  himself  came  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain 
personally  how  his  directions  were  being  carried  out. 

In  the  Leonine  City  he  laid  out  a  handsome  street, 
originally  known  bj'  his  own  name,  extending  from  the  moat 
of  the  Castle  to  the  great  gate  of  the  papal  Palace  (now 
Borgo  S.  Angelo)  ;t  a  third  street  here  met  the  old  Via  de' 
Cavalli,  which  took  much  the  same  direction  as  the  present 
Borgo  S'"  Spinto,  and  the  old  Via  Santa,  now  Borgo 
Vecchio.  The  erection  of  the  Ponte  Sisto  effected  a  com- 
plete transformation  in  that  part  of  the  City  which  lay  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Sigismondo  de'  Conti  says 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
Bridge,  this  dirty  and  uninhabited  district  became  thickly 
populated^  Distinguished  persons  built  houses  there,  and, 
even  to  the  present  day.  the  Vicolo  Riario,  near  the  Corsini 
Palace,  remains  as  a  memento  of  the  villa  belonging  to  that 
family  which  was  situated  there.§ 

Besides  all  that  he  did  for  the  Library,  Sixtus  IV.  carried 


*  REUMONT,  III.,  I,  404;  MOkTZ,  III.,  181  ;  MARCLLLrNO  DA 
ClVEZZA,  111.,  92;  p.  BELLONr,  La  coslituiione  "  Quae  publice  utilia 
,  .  ."  ititomo  al  decoro  pubL  e  la  atxk  di  Roma,  ]  1  (Roma,  1S70). 

t  AuiNOLFl,  Porlica,  sr  and  ;iB  srg.  ;  Forcella,  Xllt.,  68,  78,  85. 
The  *EuIog>'  of  Sixtus  IV.,  mentioned  siifint,  p.  309,  note*,  expressly 
lays  stress  on  the  fomtatiyn  of  thq  Via  Sistina.  Cod.  3403,  f.  1 1,  Court 
Library,  Vienna. 

I  SlGISMONDO  DE'  CONTI,  I.,  »4. 

S  See  liURRlEL,  Caterina  Sfona,  I.,  31. 
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on  other  works  of  restoration  in  the  Vatican,  and  built  tfat 
Chapel  which  bears  his  name.  The  interior  of  the  Palace 
was  fitted  up  anew,  and  a  barrack  erected  for  the  gnani. 
The  roof  of  St  Peter's,  its  Sacristy,  and  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Petronilla  were  restored,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Con- 
fession and  the  Chapel  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  were 
constructed.* 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  restoration  of  the 
churches  before  and  during  the  Jubilee  Year.+  These 
works  were  very  rapidly  carried  on,  and  Sixtus  IV.  also 
found  time  for  building  new  churches.  Foremost  among 
these  we  must  mention  S"  Maria  del  Popoto,  b^un  Jo 
1472,  and  S'  Maria  della  Pace,  both  of  which  are  worthy 
memorials  of  the  Pope's  devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
S^  Maria  del  Popolo  is  a  Basilica,  with  three  naves 
surrounded  by  chapels,  and  with  an  octaj*onal  dome 
supported  on  a  drum,  the  first  of  the  kind  erected  in 
Home  ;  unlike  the  other  buildings  of  the  period,  which 
were,  for  the  most  part,  very  hurriedly  built,  the  facade  of 
the  year  1477  is  a  good  specimen  of  pure    Renaissance.J 

S'"  Maria  del  Popolo  was  the  favourite  church  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  Rovere  family.  Sixtus  IV.  visited  it 
almost  every  week,  and  the  chief  events  of  his  reign  were 
mostly  celebrated  there. 

The  Cardinals,  especially  his  nephews,  followed  the  Pope's 

*  MuNTZ,  111.,  ni,  139,  M7  ;  SCHMARSOW,  129.  Regarding  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Confession,  probably  erected  in  1475,  $ee  JlahriiL  der 
Preuss.  Kunsisammtungen,  VltL,  12  ttf. 

+  Sufira,  p.  275. 

;  ScHMARSOW,  113-14,  s&c|ip.  3,5,  115, 117;  Reumont,  III.,  1,408; 
FOttcELLA,  I,,  319  se^.;  FRANTZ,  (67  t  PAfENCORDT,  521.  "  tn  Ae 
edifices  of  the  lime  of  Siictus  IV.,"  says  Sprincer,  RaEael,  103,  "'wr 
observe  that  massive  fomis  and  grand  pfoportions  are  avoided;  Aey 
have,  however,  ih«  advantage  of  presenling  in  their  intermr  ample 
space  for  sculpture  and  painting."    See  in/nt,  p.  465  j^^. 
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■example.  "  Two  Churches  and  palatial  Convents,  S.  Pictro 
in  Vincoli  and  SS.  Apostoli,  are,  in  their  entirety,  memorials 
of  the  Rovere."*  In  the  first-named  Basilica,  Cardinal  Giuli- 
ano  continued  the  work  of  his  uncle,  and  in  the  latter,  that 
of  the  nephew,  Pietro  Riario.  This  Cardinal  also  restored 
the  portico  of  S.  Agnese.f 

The  Castles  of  Grottaferrata  and  Ostia,  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Rome^  are  also  abiding  monuments  of  the  powerful 
Cardinal.  After  the  death  of  Bessarion,  Grottaferrata  was 
granted  in  comrtHftdaxt  to  Giuliaiio,  who  at  once  began  to 
build  there.  On  account  of  the  strategical  importance  of  its 
position,  the  Convent  was  surrounded  by  a  fortification. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  Alban  hills  will  remember  this 
"  incomparably  picturesque  group  of  buildings  at  the  foot  of 
the  green  hills  of  Tusculum,  on  a  smooth  space  overshadowed 
by  old  elms  and  plane-trees."*  The  Castle  of  Ostia  Is 
of  kindred  character — even  now,  "in  its  decay,  the  most 
beautiful  ruin  of  the  later  mtdiiuval  period  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome";  but  the  surrounding  landscape  is  very  different. 
Grottaferrata  lies  amidst  rich  fields  and  fruitful  hills  ;  about 
Ostia  is  a  "melancholy,  silent  tract  of  barren,  low-lying 
ground,  formed  of  rubbish  and  sand-hills,"  through  which 
the  yellow,  sluggish  stream  makes  its  way  to  the  sea.  A  long 
inscription  on  the  principal  tower  of  the  Castle  records,  that 
"  Giuliano  of  Savona  erected  this  stronghold  as  a  refuge  from 


*  Gregobovius,  VII,  635,  3rd  ed.  See  MiJNTZ,  Ancicnnes  Basi- 
Ilques,  21  seg.  Vasari  has  assigned  I0  Foi)l«l)i  a  share  in  ihe  t;ui[ding' 
qf  SS,  Aposloli  ;  this  cannot  howeier  be  adinitlcd.  Miinti  supposes 
Giovaniii  de'  IJolci  to  have  been  the  .Architect  of  this  church. 
Janitschek  in  the  Repertoriuin,  IV.,  214,  concludes  from  its  style, 
that  it  IS  the  work  of  Giacomo  da  Pie trasanta. 

t  FoRCELLA,  11.,  238,  X,.,  350. 

♦  Reumont,  111.,  I,  409,  and  SCHMAKSOW,  itj  and  tt8.  See  nlso 
ROCCHI,  103  seq. 
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the  perils  of  the  sea,  a  protection  to  the  Roman  Campagn^ 
a  defence  to  Ostia,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber*  He 
began  it  in  the  reign  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  his  uncle,  and  con- 
cluded the  work  by  digging  out,  at  his  Own  expense,  the  moat 
which  had  been  silted  up  by  the  river  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  in  the  year  of  Salvation  i486,  the  2ii5tb 
after  the  building  of  Ostia,  the  2129th  after  Ancu5,  the 
founder  of  the  city.  The  architect  of  the  Castle  at  Ostia 
and  probably  also  of  the  fortifications  at  Grottaferrata,  was 
the  celebrated  Giuliano  Giamberti.surnamedda  San  Gallo.' 

Before  Cardinal  Giuliano  built  the  Castle  of  Ostia,  the 
wealthy  d'Estouteville,  its  Bishop,  had  provided  the  ruined 
city  with  walls,  streets,  and  houses.!  In  1479,  d'Estoute- 
ville,  who  had,  two  years  previously,  succeeded  Orsini  as 
Camerlengo,  began  to  rebuild  the  Church  of  S.  Agostinoin 
Rome  :  this  work  was  completed  in  four  years.*  He  was  also 
a  great  benefactor  to  other  Roman  Churches,  especially  to 
S"  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi.§ 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  buildings  erected 
by  Cardinal  DoraenicodellaRovere.  Girolamo  Basso  della 
Rovere  completed  the  Pilgrimage  Church  at  Loreto,  and 


*  GUGLlELMOTTi's  w'Ork,  UelSa  locca  d'Ostia,  &c.,  Roma,  |$63,  it 
admirable.  See  also  Reumont,  Itt,,  i,  410  tr^.,  519.  For  aa 
account  of  Ciiuliano's  mngnilicent  constructions  in  Bolo^a,  see  Atti 
deli'  Emilia,  II.,  194  sc-g.,  and  Springer,  Rafael,  104. 

t  See  Ajiecdota  Veneta,  ed.  CowTARl«i,  367;  AftMELLlNl,  145. 

J  SCKJIARSOW,  [45,  See  MONTZj  1IIt4I  ;  Janitschek's  Reperu 
IV.,  76;  Armelleni,  107;  FORCELLA,  v.,  i8.  Rc^rding  the  remw-al 
of  the  market  from  the  Capitol  xo  Piazza  Kavona  by  order  of  d'Estoute- 
ville, see  Cancellieri,  11  Mercato,  16  (t3ii). 

§  Dt  ANCeLiS,  Basilicae  S.  Marise  Majons  descriptio,  137  sef.z 
BaRBIKR  de  MONTAUi.T,  Le  Card,  d'Estoulcville  bienfaiteur  da 
Eglises  de  Rome  (Ang^er^,  1859X  and  InvenLaires  des  ^tabl.  nationaus 
de  S.  Louis  des  Fran<;ais  et  de  S.  Saiiveur  in  Thermis  k  Rome  (I^j^ 
1S61};  alsoMiiNTZ,  Ul.,2iisseg, 
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caused  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro  to  be  painted  by  Melozzo 
da  Forii ;  the  paintings,  which  are  in  excellent  preservation, 
are  very  original  and  striking.*  Another  important  edifice 
of  this  time  was  the  Palace  of  Cardinal  Stefano  Nardini 
(Palazzo  del  Governo  Vecchio),  built  in  1475.  "It  is  the 
last  Roman  Falace  which  still  retains  something  of  the 
character  of  the  mediaeval  fortress,"! 

It  would  take  too  lonj^  to  go  further  into  details.  The 
relations  of  Sixtus  IV.  were  undoubtedly  admirable  patrons 
of  Arts  ;  the  armorial  bearings  of  Riario  Rovere  and  Basso  on 
many  ancient  piles  bear  witness  to  their  splendid  achieve- 
ments in  this  line- 

Sixtus  also  did  much  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  bridges, 
walls,  gates,  towers,  and  other  buildings  of  the  City.J  At 
the  Capitol  these  works  were  connected  with  the  opening  of 
a  museum  of  antiquities,  the  first  public  collection  of  the 
kind  in  Italy,  and  indeed  in  Europe.^  The  practical  Sixtus 
IV.,  by  admitting  the  public  to  visit  the  collection, rendered 
it  more  popular  than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  its  founder, 
Paul  II.  Museums  now  began  to  appear  everywhere 
in  connection  with  and  as  supplementing  the  Libraries, 
The  characters  of  distinguished  men  frequently  present 
great  contradictions,  and  we  find  Sixtus  IV.^  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  Opening  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  dis- 
persing many  of  the  costly  treasures  of  the  Palace  of  S- 
Marco.  With  similar  inconsistency,  he  restored  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  destroyed  many  ancient 


*  A  detailed  description  is  given  by  Schmarsow,  124  seq. 

+  Gregdrovius,  VJI.,  63S,  3rd  rd.  Kee  FoRCELLA,  XIII.,  171. 
An  inscription  on  a  restoration  undertaken  by  Cardinal  (iotiiaga  in 
Bologna  is  g^^-en  in  Atti  dell'  Emilia,  II,,  1S8. 

{  MUNTZ,  III.,  i%'&seg.%  FOBCELLA,  XIII.,  13. 

§  McsTZ,  III,,  168  Siq.,  and  Le  mus^e  du  Capilole.  Parrs.  18S2. 
See  aUo  Marcellino  da  Cevezza,  \\\,^  91. 
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temples  and  triumphal  arches.*  But,  however  great  the 
injury  he  may  have  inflicted  on  the  ancient  monuments,  ii 
was  mofe  than  outweighed  by  his  artistic  embellishmeotof 
Romet  to  which  he  imparted  a  completely  new  aspect.  In 
order  to  encourage  building  in  his  capital,  and  to  increuc 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  he  had,  in  1475,  conferred  the 
right  of  ownership  on  all  who  should  build  houses  within 
the  City  district.t 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  works  accomplished  by  Sixtus 
IV.  was  the  reslo^atio^  of  the  Hospital  of  S"*  Spirito,  2 
foundation  of  Innocent  III.,  which  had  fallen  into  decay4 
Pity  for  children  deserted  by  unnatural  mothers  induced 
this  Pope,  whom  his  enemies  depict  as  another  Nero.  lo 
adopt  Eugenius  IV/s  undertaking.  When  Sixtus  IV\ifl 
his  frequent  visits  to  the  dilapidated  house,  saw  these  poor, 
forsaken  children  at  play,  his  heart  was  touched,  and  he 
decided  to  have  the  Hospital  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  richly 
endowed.  "  He  engaged  the  best  Architects,  hired  a  number 
of  labourers,  and  commenced  operations  at  once.  Sixtus 
IV.  considerably  extended  the  original  plan  ;  he  provided 
portions  for  the  girls  as  they  grew  up,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  exposed,  without  resources,  to  the  temptations  of  the 
world."  g     Although  the  building  was  certainly  hurried  00 

*  See  MCktz,  HU  '5-  By  a  special  Bull  of  1474,  Sixtus  IV. 
protected  the  old  liasilicas;  MQ'NTZ,  Anc.  Basil.,  S. 

t  TmEINER,  Cod.,  111.,  4S0-S1.     See  MaSCELLINO  V.\  ClVEi/A,  11, 

735. 

;    ".  .  ,  Venim  lioc  qttiun  longa  veiustas 

Dcmolila  forct,  vix  relliquiae  ui  renianerent, 
Sixtus  id  instaurat  novaque  omnia  sumptibus  illk 
Efficif  iinm-ensis." 

These  lines  are  from  ihe  *Poem,  cited  p.  209,  note  • ;  which  is  tn  Cod. 

3403,  r,  13,  Couit  Libra]-)-,  Viienna, 

g    PLATINA,  Sixtus  IV.,  1064  ;  SlGISMONDO  DE'  CONTI,  I.,  205  ;    BoJL, 

226;  Fraktz,  165,    S.  Spirito  was  situated  on  the  Tiber,  and  idosI 
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for  the  Jubilee  Year,  it  was  not  until  1483  that  the  works 
were  compJeted.  The  Architect  of  the  whole  is  unknown  ; 
he  could  not  have  been  Baccio  Pontellf,  who,  until  1482, 
lived  at  Pisa  and  Urbino,  not  in  Rome.  Sixtus  IV.  also 
shewed  his  predilection  for  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  for  the  Hospital  "by  a  grant  of  various  privileges  and 
an  increase  of  its  fixed  revenues."*  Following  the  example  of 
Eugenius  I  v.,  he  re-established  theconfraternity  inthcspring 
of  1478,  and  himself  became  a  member.f  All  the  Cardinals 
and  the  whole  Court  followed  him.  From  that  time  forward, 
it  became  more  and  more  the  custom  to  enter  this  pious 
society.  The  Confraternity-book  of  S*''  Spirito  has  accord- 
ingly become,  in  its  way,  a  unique  collection  of  autographs.^ 

of  the  German  Hospitals  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  also  by  the  nater, 
partly  for  sanitary  reasons;  see  Zeilschr,  des  V'ereins  fiir  Erforschung 
Rheinisch.  Gesch.,  U.,  Part  4  (Maim,  i'864).  A  ^round-pLiii  of  the 
whole  institution  is  spven  by  Letarouilly,  itdifices  de  Home,  III., 
PI  256. 

*  Hrockhaus,  S.  spirito,  JS4-5,  289,  290.  See  alsoj  in  regard  to 
PnnEEilli,  Redtenbacher,  147. 

t  Not  1477,  as  Gregorovius.  VIL,  633,  3rd  ed.,  and  Hrockhaus, 
285,  N.  10,  slate  ;  in  Boll,,  245  j;<^.,  for  A"  VI,  should  be 'if-/(/ A"  VII., 
as  RavnaLDUS,  ad  an.  1477,  N,  ix,  has  it,  and,  which  is  conclusive,  the 
•Confratemity-book  in  the  Archives  of  S'"  Spirito,  t6$.  The  Bull  nas 
printed  at  the  time  (Hain,  pp.  14809-iJ).  Only  these  Latin  editions 
were  hitherto  knowti,  but  a.  (German  one  also  exim.  In  iSSj  a.  copy  of 
this  most  rare  early-printed  book  {s.  f.  e.  a.,  fol.  6  sheets)  was  offered 
by  the  antiqiiary,  Alb.  Cohn,  in  Uerlin  (Mohrensti-asse,  No,  53,  Caia- 
loyue    164,  No,  429),  for  forty  milrks. 

I  See  DUDIK,  I.,  86  ;  Gr egoroviuSj  loe,  cit.  ;  and  Mon.  VaL  Hist. 
Hnng.  illust,  Scr.  I.,  Tarn,  V.,  Budapest,  1S89.  The  following  entry, 
written  in  a  firm  hand,  at  f.  69  of  the  *Con fraternity-book,  is  interesting  ; 
"Ego  Rodericus  dc  Itoria  episcupus  Portuen.  card'"  et  ep,  Valent. 
S,  R.  E.  vice  cane  cllarid^  Jntravi  predict,  sanct.  conftatemitatem  die 
XXI.  Martti,  147S,  ea  meme  ut  indulgentiam  prefatam  a  5.  D.  N. 
concessam  ronsequar  ideo  propria  nianu  me  suscripsi."  Archives  of 
S'*-  Spirito, 
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The  magnificent  scale  on  which  the  reconstruction  of  this 
Hospital  was  carried  out, so  that  even  Albert!  was  satisfied 
with  it,  is  an  abiding  memorial  of  the  benevolence  of  Sixtus 
IV.  Much  pains  were  bestowed  on  the  decoration  of  the 
interior  ;  the  spacious  and  airy  hall  for  the  sick  was  orna- 
mented with  frescoes  as  far  as  the  tops  of  the  windows,  and 
above  them  with  a  broad  frieze  of  pictures  arranged  in 
panels.  Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  these  half- 
faded  paintings,  which  are  of  the  ancient  Umbrtan  type 
They  portray  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  by  Innocent 
III.,  and,  in  a  very  attractive  form,  the  life  of  Sixtus  IV. 
from  his  birth.  The  inscriptions  under  them  are  frona  the 
pen  of  Bartolomeo  Tlatina.* 

The  architectural  works  of  Sixtus  IV".  extended  to  almost 
all  the  cities  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  even  as  far  as 
Savona  and  Avignon,  Assisi.  Bertinoro,  Bieda,  Bologna, 
Caprarola,  Cascia,  Cesena,  Citerna,  Citta  di  Castello,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Corneto,  Fano,  Foligno,  Forli,  Monticellt,  NepI, 
Or\'ieto,  RoncigUone,  Santa  Marinella,  Soriano,  Spoleto, 
Sutrij  Terracina.  Tivoli,  Todi,  Tolfa,  Veroli,  and  Vilcrbo, 
were  all^  in  this  respect,  indebted  to  this  PontiflT-f- 


*  To  Brockhaus  belongs  the  merit  ofha\Hng  first  appreciated  th^c 
frescoes,  ^^'hich  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Crowe-Cavalcaselle;  be 
gives  a.  minute  description  of  ihem.  439  se^.  See  also  Scumarsow, 
303  j«v->  "ho  establishes  Plating's  authorship  of  the  inscriptit>r«_  A 
copy  of  the  legend  under  each  picture  is  given  in  Cod.  Barb.,  XXX^ 
1 13,/  &o,  o(  the  Barberini  Library.  VtLLENEUVE,  8,  is  mistaken  in 
his  observations  regarding  this  MS. 

+  See  the  accounts  from  the  Archives  given  by  MUNTZ,  207-39,  T* 
supplement  these,  see  also  suprn,  p.  42?,  and,  ivith  regard  to  whnt  was 
done  in  Assisi,  Cristofani,  332  itq. ;  Laspevres,  y,  10,  13,  1^  32 
ieq. ;  and  Rbdtenbacher,  164 ;  for  those  at  Bologna,  a  **Bref  of 
the  loih  Kov,,  1471,  in  the  State  Archives  of  that  city,  A  *Brief  to 
Savona  (j.  d.  preceding  one  of  the  17th  April,  1483}  begins  witliihcfc 
words;    "•"  Magno  tenemur  desiderio,  ui  capella  quam   in    cccleiia 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Sixtus  IV.'s  patronage  of 
the  Arts  was  universal  in  its  character.  Sculpture  was  en- 
couraged in  the  persons  of  Verocchio  and  Pollajuolo,  and 
he  also  did  much  for  the  promotion  of  the  minor  arts  ; 
medallists,  engravers,  glass- makers,  cabinet-maker*,  gold- 
smiths, weavers,  and  embroiderers  were  all  employed  by 
him,  and  he  also  took  an  interest  in  pottery.* 

In  his  orders  for  Works  of  Art,  the  Pope  did  rot  spare 
expense,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Tiara  made 
for  him  cost  over  100,000  ducats.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
things,  he  fully  realised  that  the  duties  of  a  Pope  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  General  of  a  Mendicant  Order.f 

The  artistic  chronicle  of  this  pontificate  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. Sixtus  IV.  seems  to  have  been  even  more  active 
as  a  promoter  of  painting  than  as  a  builder.  His  practical 
Spirit  was  shewn  in  his  command,  that  the  painters  settled 
in  Rome  should  form  themselves  into  a  Guild  and  draw  up 
statutes;  and  this  was  the  beginning  ofthe  famous  Academy 
of  St.  Luke.* 

B.  Francisci  istius  civitatis  Construi  facimus  absoh-atur  et  ptrficlatur." 
They  were  to  take  care  that  this  should  be  speedily  done.  (Lib.  brev., 
15,  C4S9,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.)  In  Viterbo  a  palatium  ad 
habitationeni  prestdis  proviucie  patrimonii  ivas  buih  (see  the  *Deci-e«  of 
Card.  Sansoni,  italed  Viterbo,  1484,  Mai  c8.  Lib.  brev.,  37,  f.  37,  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican) :  this  bLiildiny,  now  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
still  beare  the  Pope's  arms  with  the  inscription  ;  Sixtus  IlIL,  Pool  Max. 

*  Ugolinj,  II.,  S30>  and  Reumont,  III.,  1,  520. 

t  MUNTZ,  III.,  30;  Reumont,  III,,  i,  42^  Here  is  ao  account  of 
the  medalis  and  coin*  of  Status  IV,  See  also  MOntz,  Atelier  monet^ 
p.  2  ;  Jalirb.  der  Preuss.  Kunslsammlungen,  IK,  105,  232-3,  III.,  I43. 
The  influence  of  the  Renaissance  on  the  leaden  seals  attached  to 
the  Buils  of  Siwus  IV.,  is  notict^d  by  Ma.^-Latbie  in  the  Rev.  des 
Quest.  Hijt-,  1887,  Avril,  p.  433  jcp. 

I  MlSSlKlNl,  Mem.  p.  sen'-  alia  storia  deila  Romaiia  Accademia  di 
S.  Luca,  Roma,  1 823;  PIAZZA,  Opere  pie,  62]  ;  SCHMARSOW,  149  j^. ; 
Mt'NTZ,  []Lt99-rn. 
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Sixtus  IV.  was,  in  fact,  for  Painters  what  Nicholas  V. 
had  been  for  Architects.     We  find,  employed  in  his  service. 


men  whose  nanies  are  held  in  honour  by  the  whole  civilised 
world :  Ghirlandajo.  Botticelli,  Stgnorelli,  Perugino,  Pin- 
turicchio,  and  finally,  the  great  Melozzo  da    Forli.* 

This  last-named  artist  was  specially  in  touch  wiA  the 
stately  characteristics  of  the  Rovere  family.  Kver>'  one  who 
has  visited  the  Vatican  galleries  must  fcmember  Melowo* 
picture  of  Sixtus  IV.,  surrounded  by  his  kindred,  appoiot- 
ing  Platina  Prefect  of  the  Vaticana.  This  was  original!]' 
a  fresco,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  canvas.  If  do 
otiier  work  of  Meloz7-o"s  had  been  preser\'ed,  this  one, "  which 
captivates  the  eye  at  once  by  its  simple  and  reposeful  pre- 
sentation of  clearly  defined  personalities,"  would  suffice  V* 
give  us  a  verj*  high  idea  of  the  painter's  power.-f 

This  magnificent  picture  was  painted  in  1476  and  147;. 
In  the  following  year  the  ma-ster  was  working  at  Loreto,  to 
1479  he  decorated  the  Chapel  of  the  Choir  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
during  1480  and  1481  he  was  fully  occupied  in  painting  the 
Vatican  Library.*  Vasari  does  not  mention  any  of  these 
work:.s,  or,  indeed,  any  one  of  Melozzo's,  with  the  exception  opf 
his  picture  of  the  Ascension  in  the  Church  of  SS.  ApostolL 
This,  the  most  splendid  masterpiece  produced  in  Rome 
during   the  ponti6cate   of  Sixtu^s    IV.,  was  unfoftunately 

*  See  MOntZ,  III.,  8g  j"cy.     Pinturicchio  worked,  in  the  first  iostuice. 
in  the  .Sistine  Chapc;!  a^  a^sisiam   t(t   Perugino,  who  \V3S  eigbl  yean 
his  senior,  and  aftenvards  independently  in  the  Capella  Bu^im  of  ^j 
Maria  In  A.raccli  ;  see  ScHMARSOM,  Ik  Pinturicchio  In  Rom  (StnOfH^j 
1882},  2nd  Gtjtt.  Gel.  Am.,  18^4,  p.  7gG  sfq.    Regarding  Sigtianlffs| 
sojpurri  in  Rome  (1487-S3),  see  VTSCHEK,  L.  Si^norelli   und  die  fall 
Renaissance,  88  (Lcipiiy,  '879). 

f  ScHMARsow,  I  sfj.,  42-8,  i62iey.,  304,  311.    The  Aruudd  Sodet;  I 
has  broug'hC  out  a  lery  good  chronio-litha^iaph  of  ihig   picture.    The 
wood-cut  in  LutZOW,  425,  ii  un^iti^r^ictary, 

t   SCHMARSDW,  167. 


MELOZZO'S  PICTURE   OF  THE  ASCENSION,  4^$ 

destroyedf  all  but  a  few  fragments,  when  the  church  was 
rebuilt  in  171 1.  Vasari,  who  saw  it,  speaks  of  it  with 
enthusiasm.  "  The  figure  of  Christ,"  he  says, "  is  so  skilfully 
fore- shortened,  that  it  appears  to  pierce  the  vaulting,  and  the 
surrounding  angels  equally  seem  to  be  soaring  or  floating  in 
air.  The  ApostEes,  in  their  various  attitudes,  are  also  drawn 
with  such  admirable  adaptation  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
who  views  them  from  below,  as  to  have  won  for  Melozzo 
the  highest  praise  from  the  artists  boih  of  his  own  day  and 
of  OUTS.  The  buildings  in  the  picture  display  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  laws  of  perspective."*  The  few  remains  of 
this  painting  still  extant  in  the  Chapter-house  of  St  Peter's 
and  in  the  Quirinal,  are  just  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
guess  what  the  beauty  of  the  whole  must  have  been.f  A 
recent  writer  justly  observes  :  "In  boldness  of  conception, 
in  largeness  and  freedom  of  execution,  the  fresco  in  the 
tribune  of  SS.  Apostoiii  is  a  real  masterpiece,  and  is  an 
unanswerable  proof  of  the  excellence  which  it  was  given  to 
this  artist  to  attain,":J: 

The  Chapel  in  the  Vatican  which  bears  the  name  of 
Sixtus  IV.  contains  many  splendid  memorials  of  his  artistic 
tastes.     This  simple  and  noble  edifice  was  begun  in  1473  § 

*  Vasari,  Opere,  UI.,  52,  and  Schmarsow,  167  se^.,  and  p.  71 
regarding  Meloizo  as  the  special  inventor  of  the  "  sotto  in  su" 

t  Authentic  origina.!  photographs  of  the  figures  of  the  four  Apostles, 
five  Angets,  and  Christ,  have  been  fot  (he  first  lime,  published  by 
ScHMARSOW,  Plates,  13-22.  The  Arundel  Society  has  a  chromo- 
lithograph of  two  Angels, 

X  ScHMARSOW,  175,  who  is  disposed  to  adopt  E481  as  the  year  in 
which  this  planting  was  completed.  AgsLinst  the  earlier  view,  that 
this  grtat  work  was  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  P. 
T^iario,  see  also  Gtitt.  Get.  Anr.,  1S83,  p.  1616  se^. 

§  Plattner-Bunsen,  Beschreibung  von  Rom,  11.,  1,345,  ^^  ^^^ 
Viertdjahrsschrift  fur  MusikMissenschaft,  ilC,  234,  Haberl  seems  to 
thin^c  that  th<  Chapel  was  finished  as  early  as  1473,  In  the  *'Eu]og;y 
VOL.   IV.  2  H 
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and  finished  in  1481.  Vasari  attributes  the  Cappella  Sistma 
to  Baccio  Pontelli.  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  Florentine,  Giovanniro  de'  Dolci^  who  must  be  looked 
upon  as  Sixtus  IV.'s  head  Architect.  The  Sistina,  hence- 
forth the  special  Papa!  Chapel  for  ecclesiastical  ceremonies 
of  a  semi-public  character,  is  in  form  a  paraHelograiUi  and 
measures  133  feet  by  45.  "  For  two-thirds  of  its  height  the 
wall  on  the  longer  sides  is  unbroken,  then  there  is  a  cornice, 
and  above  this  six  round-headed  windows  ;  formerly  there 
were  two  similar  ones  on  the  altar  side,  but  these  are  now 
blocked  up,  Their  position,  however,  is  shewn  by  two  felse 
ones,  painted  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  glass  that  filled  them,  on 
the  opposite  wall  adjoining  the  Sala  Regia.  Each  of  these 
latter  windows  has  a  bull's  eye  in  the  centre.  In  the 
interior,  alt  architecttiral  divisions  are  purposely  avoided, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cornice,  about  3  feet  in  width  and 
provided  with  an  iron  balustrade,  which  runs  round 
beneath  the  windows.  The  ceiling  forms  a  shallow  drcular 
vault  resting  upon  brackets,  and  is  pierced  by  a  skylight 
Over  each  of  the  windows.  The  whole  was,  from  the  first, 
evidently  intended  to  be  covered  with  paintings."* 

written  in  I477i  which  has  been  mentioned  supra,  p.  209,  note*,  the 
foUowing  passage  occurs. ; — 

*"  Quwmtjiie  intra  divi  sacra  ipsa  palatia.  Peiri 
Nonnullas  pater  ille  domos  omat  repaiatque 
Turn  itlic  aedificat  pulclirum  praestansque  sacellum. 
Quoii  quum  perfectum  fueril  pleneque  polituni 
Talequeiam  factum,  tjualcipaum  destinat  auctor 
AiTipIo  et  celso  aninio,  mm  demum  fas  errt  illud 
Piacsulis  absque  pari  niotiunientum  dicere  Sixli." 

Cod.  1403,  f.  I  lb,  Court  Library,  Vienna, 

•  SCH.MARSOW,  208.  See  Eurckhardt,  Cicerone,  99.  ReganDnj 
the  .'Architect  of  the  Sistina,  ivha  had  setlled  in  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nicholas  v.,  and  was   muth   employed   by    Pius    II.,  arid   appoiotal 
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A  richly- sculptured  balustrade  of  white  marble,  witli  the 
arms  of  Stxtus  IV.,  divides  the  space  in  front  intended  for 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  from  that  of  the  laity.  The 
tribune  for  the  singers,  which  projects  but  slightly  to  the  left, 
is  similarly  enclosed.    The  floor  is  beautifully  inlaid  in  stone. 

For  the  decoration  of  this  modest  and  unpretending 
building,  Sixtus  IV.  summoned  to  his  Court  all  the  most 
distinguished  painters  of  Umbria  and  Tuscany.  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Luca  SignorcUi,  Cosimo 
Roselli,  Pietro  Perugino,  and  Pinturicchio  vied  with  each 
other  in  a  noble  rivalry  in  its  embellishment.*  The  time 
taken  to  complete  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Sistina, 
which  were  begun  in  the  year  14S0,  "greatly  tried  the 
patience  of  the  Pope.  Like  Juhus  H.  ata  later  period,  when 
Michael  Angelo  was  painting  the  roof,  Sixtus  IV.  could 
scarcely  bear  to  wait  for  the  termination  of  the  work-  On 
the  anniversary  of  his  election,  the  vigil  of  S.  Lawrence," 
Jacobus  Volaterraniis  tells  us,  "  he  came  unannounced,  and 
quite  against  his  usual  custom  {extra  ordinem\  to  Vespers 
in  the  Chapel  to  see  how  the  frescoes  were  getting  on.  At 
last,  on  the  15th  August,  I483,came  the  long-desired  day  of 
their  completion."!  f^"  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of 
our  Lady,  which  that  year  fell  on  a  Saturday,  the  Pope,  we 
learn  from  a  contemporary,  came  to  the  nwv  Chapel  and 

praesidens  fabricae  under  Paul  II,,  see  MCntz^  Giovannino  de'  Dolct 
con  docum.  inediti.,  Roma,  iSSa. 

•  LERMoi-iEFF  {Die  Werke  Italienischer  Meister,  304  stq.^  Leipzig, 
1880)  infers,  from  the  landscape,  the  composition,  and  many  peculiarities, 
that  Pinturicchio  probably  executed  the  pictures  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  and  the  journey  of  Moses,  which  Perugino  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  paint  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  more  detailed  trratmcni 
of  the  subject,  on  which  see  SCHMAKSOw,  B.  Pinturicchio  in  Rom 
(.Slutt^rt,  1 882),  and  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  XLVIL,  laitq^  XLVIII^  tag. 

t  Jacoeus  Volaterranus,  188;  SCHMARSow,  log-io.  Volatcr- 
ianu&  ]&  as  irustwoithy  in  his  dates,  as  Infessura  is  the  reverse. 
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there  heard  Mass.  There  was  no  further  ceremony.  All 
the  Prelates  and  some  others  assisted  at  the  function.  The 
only  Cardinal  present  was  Rafifaelo  Sansoni.  This  was  the 
first  Mass  said  after  the  completion  of  the  Chapel,  and  only 
the  ecclesiastics  belongingj  to  it  attended.  In  commemcira- 
tion  of  the  event,  the  Pope  published  an  Indulgence  for  adE 
who  should  visit  the  sanctuary,  induding  women.  Sixltis 
IV.  also  attended  Vespers  there  that  same  day.  The  Pre- 
lates were  placed  below  Cardinal  Sansoni  on  the  benches 
assigned  to  the  Sacred  College.  The  Pope  blessed  the 
people,  both  at  Mass  and  at  Vespers.  When  it  became 
known  that  an  Indulgence  had  been  granted  to  tho.se  who 
should  visit  the  Chapel,  the  whole  City  was  astir  in  a 
moment.  The  crowd  in  the  Sistina  was  so  great  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  either  to  enter  or  to  leave  the  Church, 
and  the  throng  continued  to  pass  through  until  after  ntid- 
night.  On  the  Po[)e's  coronation  day,  the  first  solemn  High 
Masa  was  celebrated  in  the  new  Chapel  ;  Giuliano  delta 
Rovere  being  celebrant  and  all  the  Cardinals  assisting.* 

The  whole  series  in  the  Sistina  consisted  originally  of 
fifteen  frescoes,  tuelve  of  which  still  remain  on  its  longer 
sides,  the  other  three  having  given  place  to  Michael  Angclo$ 
colossal  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment.f  On  the  left  wall, 
looking  to  the  right  from  the  altar,  are  represented  e\-ciits 
from  the  history  of  Moses.  According  to  the  custom  and 
taste  of  the  period,  several  scenes  are  grouped  in  the  same 
picture  around  the  principal  subject  Moses  slaying  tbe 
Egyptian,  driving  away  the  shepherds  who  hindered  Jethros 
daughter  from  drawing  water,  going  into  Egypt,  and,  wi'lh 
his  sandals  put  away,   worshipping  God   in    the   burning 

•  Jacobus  Volaterranus,  (eccif, 

t  The  sei-ics  of  the  life  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  has  thus  lK«n 
deprived  of  its  beginninjf. 
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bush,  are  thus  combined,  due  to  the  pencil  of  Botticelli. 
The  whole  forms  "  a  masterpiece  of  vivid  feeling  and 
expression  and  technical  facility."* 

Signorelli's  farewell  and  death  of  Moses  is  another  glorious 
Creation,  full  of  dramatic  power.  In  contemplating  it,  "we 
perceive  at  once  that  the  artist  was  thoroughly  aware  that 
the  strength  of  his  rivals  lay  in  composition  and  in  the 
management  of  light  and  shade.  In  his  grouping,  largeness 
of  conception  and  combination  are  united  with  great 
clearness  of  detail.  The  drawing  is  bold  and  strongly 
marked,  and  the  entire  execution  bears  the  impress  of  great 
care  and  taste,  as  also  the  employment  of  gold  on  the 
draperies."f 

On  the  right  wall  are  paintings  by  Pinturicchio,  Botticelli, 
Ghirlandajo,  Rosellis  and  Ferugino,  representing  scenes  from 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  Two  of  these  frescoes,  the  Vocation 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew,  by  Ghirlandajo,  and  St  Peter 
receiving  the  Keys,  by  Ferugino,  ''stand  out  from  among 
the  other  mural  paintings  in  so  marked  a  manner,  indicating 
the  approaching  triumph  of  the  noble  ideal  style  in  art, 
that  nothing  but  the  overpowering  projtimity  of  Michael 
Angelo's  work  could  prevent  the  immediate  recognition  of 
this  important  fact."J  All  artists  agree  in  considering 
Perugino's  Institution  of  the  Primacy  "one  of  his  most 
perfect  productions."     The  solemn  grandeur  of  thi:^  mar\'el- 

*  RUMOHB,  IL,  272.  See  The  Ecelesiologist,  XXIX.,  195.  The 
date  of  Botticelli's  arrival  in  Rome  Is  uncertain  ;  according  to 
LiPPMANN  in  Ihe  Jahrb,  der  Preuss.  KunstsainmluTigen,  IV.,  71,  perhaps 
it  may  have  been  in  October,  1482, 

t  Crowe^C.\valcasj:lle,  IV.,  8-9,  who  also  remjirks  ;  "Signorell 
unquestionably  deserves  a  place  of  honour  among  Che  painters  of  the 
Sistina"  ;  see  also  BUrckkabdt,  Cicerone,  552.  Rosetli's  pictures 
are  the  least  successful  ;  Sixtus  IV.'s  expression  of  opinion  regarding 
them  b,  however,  a  mere  legend  ;  see  RiO,  II.,  65  and  83. 

I  SCHMARSOVV,  227. 
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lous  Creation  fully  corresponds  with  the  dignity  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  this  latter  is  enhanced  to  the  imagination  by 
the  situation  of  the  picture, 

Ghirlandajo,  however,  surpassed  all  his  companions  His 
masterly  genius  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  vocation  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Andrew  in  its  most  impressive  and  solemn 
aspect,  ■"liis  picture  is,  so  to  speak,  a  foreshadowing  of 
Raphael's  Miraculous  draught  of  Fishes  and  Feed  m! 
Sheep."  • 

The  wall  behind  the  altar  was  adorned  by  a  painti 
the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  with  Sixtus  IV.  pra}'iilg:' 
beneath  it.  VasarJ  believes  this  to  be  the  work  of  Perugino, 
but  Sigismondo  de'  Conti  remarks,  in  regard  to  this  fresco, 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  seems  actually  to  rise  from  the 
earth  towards  Heaven  ;f  Perugino  never  possessed  the  art 
of  fore- shortening  in  its  perfection.  "So  marvellous  is  the 
view  from  beneath,  so  real  the  ascent  towards  Heaven,  that 
no  man  then  living,  save  Melozzo  da  Fori!,  could  have 
created  the  like."  and  the  most  recent  investigations  are 
perhaps  right  in  assigning  the  work  to  the  great  Master, 
who  has  been  called  the  forerunner  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  ^ 

As  we  survey  this  sanctuary  of  Italian  Renaissance,  nc 
cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  that  tlie  choice  of  subjects  for 
the  frescoes  in  the  Papal  Chapel  could  not  have  been  im- 
proved. §     To  the  chief  scenes  from  the  life  of  Moses  on  the 

*  BuRCKHARDT,  Cicerone,  553.  See  Plattner-Bunsen,  Beschrei- 
bung  der  Stadt  Rom,  II.,  1,  352,  and  The  Ecclesiologist,  XXIX,  195 

t   SIGISMONDO  DE'  CoNTr,  1.,  aoj. 

I  ScHMARSOWf  214  ;  see  317  seq.  In  the  Repcrt.,  XI.,  199,  aie  to 
be  found  Jaaitschek's  renia.rks  in  support  of  a  contiary  opinion. 

§  See  PRUDENTiUS  RoMANUS,  Romischfis  Leben,  in  the  Wiener 
"Vatcrland,"  1888,  May  20,  and  ReUMONT'S  Rotnlschc  IJiiefe,  I,  ?5 
seq. 
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one  side,  conespond  on  the  other  those  from  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  as  the  fulfilment  of  their  typical  significatiort. 
What  Moses,  the  leader  of  the  chosen  people,  foreshadowed, 
has  been  perfected  by  Christ  for  all  time.  Peter,  who  lives 
in  his  successors  here,  reigns  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  Through 
him  the  human  race  is  brought  to  the  Saviour,  as  the  Jewish 
nation,  the  type  of  Christendom,  was  led  by  Moses  to  the 
feet  of  the  Christ.  The  development  of  the  whole  plan  of 
Salvation  is  concentrated  in  the  three  names  :  Moses,  Christ, 
Peter.  Thus,  the  magnificent  drama  of  the  Story  of  the 
Church  is  presented  to  the  spectator  as  the  Life  and  the 
Truth  in  the  frescoes  of  this  Chapel,  which,  in  its  historical 
aspect,  is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  and  thus 
worthily  was  the  building  fitly  inaugurated,  which  after- 
wards, under  another  Pope  of  the  house  of  Rovere,  was 
to  be  enriched  with  the  marvellous  productions  of  the 
giant  genius  of  Michael  Angelo, 
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APPENDIX. 


I.  Cakdin'al  Amhanati  to  FRA>fCEsco  Sforza,  Duke 
OF  Milan.* 

[464,  Scpl.  I,  Rome. 
L2  Ex.  V.  havera  inteso  la  nova  creatione  del  ponte(ice  et  forae 
in  ^e  medesma  pensera  quanto  sia  da  stimatla.  Signore,  primum 
et  ante  omnia,  quest!  r"'  cardinali  antichi,  creati  da  alCrJ  papi  che 
Pio  deliberomo  unanimiler  fra  lorO  de  nOn  eleggere  Se  nan  de  lorq 
raedesmi  parendoli  che  N.  S.  defuncto  per  esser  s.tato  pocho  nel 
catdlnatato  non  Si  havesse  charezati  ne  stimati  tanto  quanta 
haveriano  voluto,  che  iraputavano  alio  haver  poca  provato  ch'  h 
esser  cardinale.  Ne  da  queslo  proposilo  se  potiano  revocare. 
Alchum  de  novi,  non  essyndo  dacordo,  ne  vedendo  haverii  a 
riescire  il  fatto  loro  proprio  per  gralificarai  se  ne  andorono  con  11 
prefati  antichi.  Onde  che  ancora  io  vedendo  la  necessita  delta 
cosa  per  non  esser  sclusa  daUa  gratia  sua  et  p>erche  secnpre  me 
haveva  niostrata  opiima  volunta  verso  de  V,  Ex.  ne  andai  con  li 
altri.  A  Dio  se  vole  referire  tutto  che  in  tal  loco  et  tempo  mira- 
biliter  opera.  Io  sono  de  opinione  ch'  ogni  giomo  piu  V.  E\,  sara. 
satisfacta  et  che  le  demonstrationi  et  opere  de  queslo  pontifice  ve 
samnno  accepte  et  grate  et  il  parlare  suo  (juotidiano  assai  efficace- 
mente  Io  demonstra  .... 


[Original  in  Ambrosjan  Library,  Milan-    Cod.  Z.-2I9.  Supp.] 
•  The  ahovc  letter  is  entirely  in  his  own  handwriting ;  sec  mpra,  p.  13. 
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2.  Johannes  Pethus  Abrivabenus  to  Marchioxess  Bakuu 
OF  Mantua.* 

1464,  Sept,  2,,  RcmK. 

The  Archbishop  of  Spalatro  (L.  Zane),  che  foe  nepote  dd 
vicecancelliere  vechio  ^  facto  thesaurere.t  EL  rev,  monsigan 
vicecancelliere  secondo  el  iudicio  liavera  gran  condibone  el 
merito  chi&  s'6  fatigato  a  la  real.} 

[Original  in  Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 

3,  Cardinal  Gonzaga  to  his  Father,  Lodovico  ss 
G0NZAGA.3 

I4G4,  Sept.  4,  RamC 

.  .  .  Costui  comincia  a  far  del  aUiero  e  molto  stima  sutt 
dignitate;  puoria  accadere  chel  concilio  che  e  statuito  de  far  m 

lermino  de  tre  anni  la  faria  puoi  humiliare. 

[Original  in  Gonzaga  Archives,  Muitua.] 


4.  Johannes  Petrus  Arrjvabenus  to  Marchioness  Barsaia 
OF  Mantua. 

1464,  Oct.  3,  Rome 

The  Plague  is  raging  in  Rome.||  Questo  papa  ha  mutalo  Ii 
stampa  del  piombo  de  le  bolle;  da  un  canto  fa  S.  Paulo  c  S.  Petio 
che  sedeno;  da  V  altro  tui  k  in  cattedra  e  doi  cardinalt  presso  cum 
alcune  persone  denemti  in  ginochione.lt 

Discontent  on  the  pari  of  the  Secretaries,  because  most  of  ibem 
had  not  yet  had  audience.**  The  influence  of  the  Bishop  aJ 
Vicenzawith  Paul  II. ft 

[Original  in  the  Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua,] 

•  See  supra,  p,  1 24.  +  Sec  GOTTLOB,  Cam.  AposL 

t  This  account  of  Card.   Borgia  11  repeated  by  J.    P.   Arriv^ibeDiu  In  ■ 
*D«palch  of  4th  Sept.,  1464  :  *  "  El  rev,  mons.  vicecancelliere  h^  griii  aedito 
ct  certo  I'ka.  mentaiu  cum  costuL"    (Gcniaga  Archives.]     Regardii^  BorS^*! 
part  in  ihe  Conclave,  which  is  here  ullwded  lo,  see  also  sufira,  p.  12. 
§   See  supra,  j>.  aj,  ||  See  uipra,  p.  29,  ng(e  4 

^  See  SHpra,  p.  108.  All  ^ aul  ll,*s  leaden  Bulls  are  distinguished  by  tbei» 
tasteful  and  d«Ucaie  execution  ;  see  Arch.  St.  Ilal.  f3rd  series},  IX.,  3,  I95  j  ao^ 
Mitl.  d'Arch^togic,  188S,  p.  454.  The  MedaU  of  this  Pope  pre  eqimUy  fine; 
see  JaiirE>uch  der  Pr^uss.  K.uiutEstiin]]ung<;n,  IL,  92  f, 

*•  See  iitpra,  p.  »6.  t+  See  supra,  p.  Ill  nfi 
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5.  Jacopo  de  AicEtio  TO  Marchioness  Barbara  of 
Mantua,* 

1464.  Oct.  9.  Rfime. 
.  .  .  Lo  r"'"  mans,  vicecanceliiere  ne  ha  liauta  una  pesia  de 
questa  sua  maJattia  insino  al  presente,  pur  Eieri  comenzo  ad  usLr 
fora,  non  ife  perho  ancor  saJda  la  cicatrice  de  la  peste ;  molto  gk 
gtovato  I'alegrtaa  che  ha  hauta  de  la  restitution  sua  al  pristine 
officio,  che  papa  Pio  glavia  interdetto  ;  t  cum  detrimento  perho  ^ 
facta  questa  restitutione  de  molti  poveretti  che  haviano  compere 
I  'officio  et  io  so  uno  di  quelli ;  e  perho  dato  ordine  che  sieno 
restituiti  It  denari  che  difficil  cosa  slra  perche  non  e  picciola 
aomma  onde  forse  per  questa  casone  qualche  sancto  ce  aiutera  .  .  . 
[Original  in  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua,] 

6.  Tristano  Sforza  to  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.I 

1464.  Oct.  21,  Rumc. 
.  .  .  Dissegpoy  come  coo  Veneciani  non  credeva  poterman- 
tener  amicitia  perche  erano  molti  in  quel  regimento  ]i  quali  gli 
erano  inimiei ;  item  di  sua  natura  erano  tanto  insolenti  che  non  Ii 
potria  comportare  et  diceva  che  se  rendeva  certo  venendo  qua  la 
loto  ambasciata,  non  li  stariano  XV.  di,  che  seriano  in  discordia 
con  S.  3"  .  .  . 
[Qrigioal  in  the  Ambfosian  Libraty,  Milan.     Cod.  Z.-219,  Supp.] 


7.  Cardinal  Gonzaca  to  his  Mother,  Marchioness  Barbara 
OF  Mantua.|{ 

1464,  Dec.  a8,  Rome. 
Hoggi  havendo  termina^to  la  S'"  di  N,  S-  che  li  cardinal!  portino 
di  continuo  bercttfi  rosse  parendo  esserc  Colore  conveniente  a  la 
dignitatej  ne  donoe  una  per  ciascuno  et  ha  inhibito  che  in  corte 
niuno  altro  !e  posse  portare  rosse  su  la  fogia  da  preti  et  la  S,  S" 
portara  la  beretta  e  capuzino  de  cremesino.  El  di  de  natale 
celcbroe  esso  nostra  S"  et  io  cantai  1  'evangelic  nel  quale  me  feci 
grande  honore  .  .  . 

[Original  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  >Iantua.] 


•  Sec  iH^ra,  p.  38. 
t  See  SHfira,  p-  95. 


t  See  VoiGT,  III.,  S53,  N.  i. 
g  Paul  II.  II  See  tit/ira,  p.  aj. 
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8.  Pope  Paul  II.  to  the  Doge  Cristoporo  Morc\  .\M)  tm 
Senate  of  Venice.* 

Paulus  II Christoforo  Moro  duci  universoque  xttitn 

Veneto  salutem.      "Vas  electionis,  etc.'*     The  J*ope  dravi  the 

attention  of  the  Venetians  to  the  many  misfortunes  which  ihey 
endured,  lo  the  calamities  in  the  East,  Plague;,  &c-  These  are 
judgments  from  God  for  their  cupido  dominandi.  InienniKi 
fidei  causa  Tergeslum  J  imperialera  urbem  oppugnare  aggress 
quantum  sris  et  temporis  perdidentis  et  quod  iacturis  aBaat 
fueriti:>,  Ipsa  rebus  infectissolutaobsidlopatefecit.  Serious  chaiges 
are  then  made  against  the  Venetians  ; — (i)  You  despise  the  ptieD 
and  Bishops;  (?)  you  haveoccupied  lands  belonging  to  theChuicii; 
(3)  you  have,  without  permission,  imposed  tithes  on  benefices^  but 
prohibited  the  Papal  tithes;  (4)  yovi  exclude  the  clergj'  rrom  pabiic 
offices  "ut  iam  quicunque  apost  sedis  gratiam  promeruent  in 
propinquo  ab  omnibus  publicis  rebus  se  cognoscat  extonera.* 
Warning  and  admonition  to  turn  from  this  course. 

[Cop.  s.  d.  Cod.  Ottob.,  1938,  f,  9-16,     Vatican  Librarf.] 


g.  Metrical  Inscription  on  the  Church  and  Pauck 
OF  S.  Marco.^ 
Patritius  Vcneta  Paulus  de  gente  secundus 
Barbo  genus  magni  princeps  vjcerector  Olympt 
Hec  patribus  monunienta  dedit  decora  alta.   .    ,   . 
Marmoribus  templum  Marci  reparavit  et  arte 
Et  posuit  latis  tniranda  palatia  muris 
Cesareae  quales  fuerant  sub  cotUbus  aedes 
Hinc  hortos  dryadumijuc  domos  et  amena  vireta 
PorticibuB  circum  et  niveis  lustrata  columnis. 
[Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  Amiaj.,  XXXIX.,  T.  X.,  f.  Sjb-fJ 

•  Sec  iM/ra,  p.  96. 
t"  As  ihe  conltisi   alwul    (jth»   tiulcd    until    1468,    this   very   ample 

(riLther  a  licalbc  than  a  Ictlci)  may  be  assigned  la  a  Wcr  dale.      |  hare  i 
an  eatlicc  one  on  account  of  the  mention  of  the  woi  with  Triesle. 

*  Manuscrijit :  Trigmiiim. 
g  See  iU/ra,  p.  78. 

Jl  An  illegible  wgni,  perhaps  meaning  "  relbrmans," 

^  These  veiKcc  ue  pr«cH«0  by  others,  whith  slso  occur  "in  ftontJsfricn 
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10.  Jacopo  de  Aretio  to  Marchioness  Barbara  of 
Mantua.* 

1465,  Jan.  31,  Rome. 

.  ,  .  La  S'"  de  N.  S.  sta  anchor  bene  et  attende  a  far  una  mirabil 
mitra  la  qual  chlamano  el  regsnD,  perche  se  fa  al  exemplo  de  quella 
de  S.  Silvestro  cum  U  tri  corone,  chiamata  el  regno ;  vole  anchora 
come  per  altra  ho  scripto  che  questi  r"'  s.  cardinalj  usino 
insegni  cioe  ornamenti  differenti  da  H  altri  prelati  +  et  perche 
similmtinle  t  honesto  che  Sua  3""  sia  differentiata  da  li  cardinali 
comenza  a  usare  lo  scapuccino  de  cremesi,  non  so  que!lo  usaranno 
li  cardinali,  ditto  messer  Johanni  porra.  referiie.  Questo  so  che  S. 
S"  e  molto  cenace  et  strecta  a  concedere  grade  exorbitanti  da 
rasgione  come  sono  dispense  et  altre  gratie  difficili  eE  per  tanto 
tutti  li  officiali  se  lamentono  perho  che  simill  gratie  son  queUe  che 
mettono  dinari  in  corte  per  rispecto  de  ie  taxe  et  nel  dare  audientia 
S.  B,  fa  3  modo  usato  cioe  che  pena  usa  a  darla,  matistOra  in  una 
cosa  che  quando  la  da  ascolta  volontieri  eC  non  fa  ca&o  che  nel  dire 
V  homo,  sta  longo  .... 

[Original  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 


II.    AUGUSTIMUS   DE   RUBEJS  I    TO    FRANCESCO   SfORZA,    DuKE 
OF   MlLAN.g 

146;,  April  31,  Some 
.  .  .  De  Ie  altre  cerimonie  facte  per  Sa  S"  del  N.  S"  a  questa 
{Hsqua  et  de  una  mitria  in  tre  corone  papale  de  precio  forsi  de  piu 
de  LX*"  ducati,  quale  ha  facta  fare  il  papa  nova,  portatola  il  di 
de  pasqua  et  con  essa  celebrata  la  messa  informar^  a  plena  la  V. 
S'*  praedict.  Francesco  de  Varese  che  ha  veduto  ogni  cosa.i| 
[Original  in  the  Arabrosian  Library,  Milan.] 

hononm  divi  Mnrd  " ;  Marini,  IL,  199,  bos  puhlistied  them  without  more 
Ciactly  meO-Cioning  their  source.  Someveiseson  Paul  ll.'s  patacc,  composed 
by  Porccllo  de'  Fandoni,  are  in  Muntz,  II.,  54.  Veiscs  "in  laqutaribua 
IcmpU  S.  Marci"  in  db  Rossi,  lasctipt,  II-,  439  ;  see  also  Mil.  d'ArchcfoI., 
1S88,  p.  4SS,  N.  3. 

*  See  iupra,  p.  25.  +  Sec  supra,  p,  47?,  No.  7, 

X  K.t:garding  this  AmbassEuIor,  Bce  also  PoRtloE.!,  73. 

§  S«  supra,  p,   107, 

II  I  havfi  sought  in  vaiiv  for  this  Rcporl.  In  ihe  Goniaga  Archives,  Mantuaj 
I  found  a  'Letter  of  Bold.  Su&rdo  to  Ma>ichiuDeEs  Baibaia,  which  speaks  of 
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la,    Instruction    for   the   Milanese  Aub.\5Saoor,  Emaxcel 
DE  Jacopo*  to  Lotus  Xl.t 

1466,  March  3.  Milin, 

Cose  che  sono  da  dire  per  Emanuele  a  la  \r*  del  re  de  Fnon. 
The  Veoeiians  are  always  spreading  injurious  reports  regarding 
France. 

Item  diray  a  la  M**  sua  che!  ne  pare  per  bene  de  la  M"  Sua  ebe 
sopra-seda  ad  dare  l'  obedientia  al  papa  perchev  soprasedendix  d 
papa  se  sforzan^  sempre  ad  cocnpiacergti  et  fargli  cosa  grata  pa 
indurlo  ad  questa  obedientia  et  questo  finche  la  M''^  Sua  harcn 
assetato  ad  suo  modo  le  cose  de  suo  regno,  perche  dapoy  semprt 
pora  fare  quelle  sera  de  suo  piacere  .... 

[Copy  in  National  Library,  Paris,     Fonds  ItaU,  Cod.  1611.] 

13.  Pope  Paul  II.  to  Bologna.; 

1466.  April  ig.  Haibr. 

Intelleximus  quod  Rhequs  fluvius  qui  tarn  pndem  proprium 
alv^um  egressus  fuit  magnate  partem  agrii  nostri  Bononiensif 
inundat  maximumque  damnum  ex  humsmodi  inundatione  resuJtal 
tarn  civibus  civitatis  nostre  Bononie  quatn  incolis  comitatus  territorii 
eiusdem  .... 

Yet  greater  damage  is  to  be  feared  for  the  futtire.      Thercfatej 
they  are  to  take  measures  to  have  the  river  led  back  to  its 
DaL  Romae  apud  S.  Marcum  sub  annulo  piscatoris  die  XXIX,J 
Aprilis  1466  pont.  nostri  a'  2". 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Bologna,  lib.  Q.-3.] 

14.  TiMOTEO  MaFFEI  to  PlERO  DE'   MedIC1.§ 

1466,  June  ij.  Rarat. 

The  Pops  will  again  take  measures  to  promote  peace  in  Italy, 
although  he  found  the  Venetians  disinclined  for  it.     Tuum  dolorem 

the  nuw  mitte  niadc  1>y  oider  of  Pnut  II-    Tbc  co^i  is  hen  cstimat&il  a  jo,OM 
ducats ;  much  higher  sums  sk  naiii«l  by  Canensivs,  41^.  and  AMUAN'An, 
Camment.,  p.  371  (Frantcfoit  ed.  of  i€J4)> 
*  See  Reumont,  Diplumaiin,  367,  and  Lettres  de  Louis  XI.,  III,.  10.  55, 

145.  3"7- 
t  See  ittpra,  p.  100.  X  See  tupra,  p.  34. 

{  Sec  ixifira,  pp.  86  and  1 54. 
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tuasque  iachrymas,  quas  pro  iiruptione  Turcorum  in  Albaniam 
emisisci,  giaUs  habuit :  sed  gratiorem  oblationeni  quam  iili  tuo 
nomine  tuoque  lu&su  feci  .... 

[State  Archives,  Florence.     Av.  i!  princ,  f.  17,  N.  506,] 

15.  Cardcma!..  Gonzaga  to  Marquess  Lodovico  of 
Mantua.* 

1466,  July  5,  Komc. 

lir^  S*  mio  patre.  Veneri  proximo  t  in  consisCorio  la  S"  de 
N.  S.  molto  turbato  et  alteramenpe  propose  che  de  novo  la  S.  dc 
Vinesia  ha  fatto  publicare  ne  le  terre  suoe  de  vuolereriscuolereda 
preli  sei  decime,  per  la  qual  graveza  pare  chel  clero  se  ne  sia 
dogliuto  et  ha  havuto  ricorso  a  la  sede  aposf''.  Parse  che  la 
S.  B'*  ne  fosse  grandemente  sdignata  e  che  cbi  U  havesse  tou- 
sentitQ  de  facto  haveria  mandate  de  la  excomTnunicAtionc  et 
interdicti  cotninciando  a  rumpere  cum  lor  con  larme  spiritual!. 
Put  essendo  Judicata  la  cosa  de  grande  importantia  e  digna  de 
molto  contrapeso  foe  determinato  che  se  gli  facesse  pensiete  sopra 
e  puoi  ne)  prima  consistorio  se  pigliasse  el  partllo  de  quanto  se 
haves&e  a  fare  pro  honore  sedls  apostolice.  Qui  e  opinione 
dalcuni  che  essendo  Venetian!  secretamente  in  acordio  col  Turcho 
vogliano  cum  questo  riscuotere  fare  doe  cose :  restaurarsi  de  le 
spese  fatte  per  el  passato  et  occultare  tanto  piu  la  intelligentia  de 
In  pace  col  TurCho  crcdcndo  che  quando  la  brigata  veda  fare 
queste  aspere  exactioni  debba  stare  in  opinione  che  pur  siano  in 
guerra  dal  canto  de  1^  .  .  .     Romae  v.  Julii,  1466. 

III.  D.  V.  Alius  observ'"^. 

F.  Card^"^  de  Gonzaga. 
[Original  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 

tC,  Cardinal  Gonzaga  to  Marquess  Lot>ovico  of  Mantua,! 

1466,  July  19,  Marino. 

,  .  .  Circa  quelle  decime  da  Vinesia  foe  pur  concluso  doppo 
moUi  ragionatnenlidecnandarli  ijn  mcsso  ea  de  causa  ut  desisterent 
da  metterle  e  casu  che  nol  facessero  mettere  man  a  1'  arme  spirituali 
e  mandare  excommunicatione  et  inlerdicti.     Tamen  el  messo  fu 


"  See  sufra,  p.  96. 
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fatto  soprastare  de  qua  per  alcuni  di  che  penso  sia  o  per  vedcrt  r 
interim  cum  littere  et  altre  trame  se  puotesse  assettare  o  cbc  d 
papa*  voglia  prima  vedere  de  havere  quaJche  intelligentut o cnn 
ei  re  Ftrartdo  *  o  cum  qualche  poUnda  per  non  rimaiieTe  sok)  a  b 
pugna  ....  Marini,  xix.  JuHi,  1466. 

[Original  in  the  (ionzaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 

17.  Babtholomaeus  de  Mafaschis  to  Marchiohess 
,  Barbara  of  Mantua,  t 

1466,  S«pt.  I. 

A  quesd  di  scrissi  como  in  Alemagna  era  scoperta  una  setta  de 
heretic!  quasi  simili  a  questi  fratizelli  de  La  opinione.J  Qua  a  la 
corte  erano  mandate  littere  sopra  do  dal  vescovo  LavenliQO  il 
quale  daria  pocha  fedc  cum  sit  chel  ne  babia  puocha  »e  non  se 
havesse  per  altrC  vie  questo  eSser  verO ;  pur  ho  cercato  ha,TCn 
copia  de  una  littera  mandata  da  esso  Laventino  al  vescovo  d« 
Rattsbona  §  che  in  vero  k  una  brutta  cossa  et  questa  copia  mando 
a  la  Ex.  V.  El  papa  pur  ha  habuti  tri  termini  de  fcbre  tomrii, 
non  grande,  credese  presto  guariri  .  .  . 

[Original  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 


18.  CARriiNAL  Gonzaga  to  his  Fathm,  Marqvess  Looonco 

OF  Mantua.|[ 

1467.  Jan.  y.  RooBa 

.  .  .  Questa  matina  in  consistorio  secreto  fossetno  sopra  h 
materia  del  soccorso  che  dimanda  el  Scandarbec  et  in  summa  el 
papa  disse  che  li  daria  cinque  milia  due''  ne  piu  voleva  dargcne 
allegando  che  anche  lui   bisognava  provedere  a    li    fatii  suoi, 

•  The»<  woids  are  in  cipher  with  the  key  annexed. 

t  Ste  supra,  pp,  1 16  and  i89< 

;  Rfgariling  thcsi;  h«eLics^  see  supra,  p.  itj  se^, 

%  I  found  Ihis  letter,  dated  Hreslau,  1466^  June  it  (which  Jakner,  1\l..^[^ 
cites  fifom  Cod.  7i6ofthc  KcimgL  KrcissbibL,  Raiislwn),  also  in  Cod.  4T^ 
N.  14,  df  tht  Cuuri  Libfary.  Vietitia  ;  it  is  prinlcd  in  the  Ana],  Franciic.  4K 
now  also  L)yDoti.iNHER,  Beitr.  t.  SecLengeKh.  J.  M,-A.,  II.,  6i5~$(MttiKlK(i. 
1890),  ffom  Cod.  Paris  Lilrtiiify,  5178,  wilh  Ihc  wrung  date,  ii,  Jan.,  146^,  «nd 
other  vnria-lions. 

H  Sec  supra,  pp.  S9  and  153. 
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monstrando  pur  de  temere  de  qualche  novitaEe,  Qui  el  card"  de 
li  Ursini  cornincioe  a  dire  che  ]a  S.  S°  non  haveva  a  temere  da 
niuno  lucco,  allegando  le  ragione  perche  non ;  el  papa,  se  ne 
^caldoe  e  corruciato  usci  a  campo  dicendo  che  sapeva  del  certo 
chd  re  haveva  consultato  cum  cinque  soli,  di  quali  uno  ge  ne 
haveva  dato  adviso,  se  doveva  assaltare  el  stato  de  la  chiesia  o 
non,  e  che  questi  cinque  gli  havevano  persuaso  che  lo  facesse  e 
-cussi  anche  lo  re  se  li  monsCrava  molto  aDimato.  .  .  . 
[Original  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 


19.  JOH.  Blanchus*  to  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of 

MiLAN.t 

1468,  Febi.  38,  Rome. 

.  .  .  Haveano  bene  esslambasciatori  J  lutli  insleme  pensato  de 
andare  hozi  tulti  al  papa  ad  visitarlo  et  dolersi  de  questi  tractati 
che  gli  sono  stati  facti  contra  et  ad  offeririi  voy  sig.  principali  de 
la  liga  molto  largamente  per  consokrlo  alquanto,  etc.,  ma  havendo 
loro  mandato  da  S.  S"  ad  richiederlo  de  audientia  per  potere 
exequire  dicto  loro  penstero  sensa  farli  assapere  alcuna  cosa  de 
quelJo  gli  voliiissero  dire  et  essendoU  facta  lambaBsata  venne  de 
fuori  el  suo  cubiculario  et  dixe  al  mtsso  che  V  haveva  per  doe  volte 
Facta  lanibassata,  ma  che  S.  S*-'  non  havea  resposto  ne  si  re  non, 
el  che  se  ludica  Sii  per  grande  aJTannO  che  ha  S,  S"  de  queSti 
tractati  come  e  da  credere  debba  havere.  Credo  stara.no  mo  ad 
expecLire  che  S.  S"  mandi  per  loro. 

Questi  tractati  hano  molto  diminuita  la  reputatione  del  papa 
appresso  quelli  che  intendeno  qualche  cosa.  S.  S''  se  partite  da 
le  habitatione  de  S.  Petro  et  venne  ad  habitare  ad  S,  Marco  §  per 
levarse  de  le  mano  de  Orsini  et  stare  fra  Colonesi.  Ma  ad  quello 
se  vede  l'  t||  perlculo  per  tutto.  Credo  che  S.  S"  s-ii  in  grande 
afTanno  et  como  el  tractaCo  sc  andara  sCOprendo  maiore  tanto 
maioremente  gli  cfescera  1'  aflanno  et  cosi  e  converse  sel  tractate 
ser  de  poca  stima. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan^  Cart.  gen.  ad  an.] 

■  See,  regarding  this  Ambassador,  GiNCis^,  Dep.  Mil.,  L,  xvi.,  II.,  37, 
30S,  368. 

t  Sec  lU/ra,  pp.  46  j^/.  and  jS.  J  Of  the  Lciigue. 

S  la  MS.:  Maro.  ||  Id  MS.;  le. 
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ao.  AuGusTiNus  DE  RuoEJS  TO  Galeazzo   Maria  SroKZA, 
Duke  of  MiuaS.* 

146S.  Fetv.  29.  Rmdc 

lllustr,,  etc.  El  me  occorre  de  presente  de  scriveni  una  nan 
hystona  accaduU  qua  acio  V.  Ex.  sapia  la  cossa  coroo  fosst, 
perche  so  bene  se  ne  dirs  variamente.  Nam  in  questa  corte  enno 
aicqni  docti,  gioveni,  poeci  e  philosofi  tra  li  quali  se  domantkToo 
li  princijjali  uno  Calimncho  Venetjano,  secretario  del  rev""  cardinale 
de  Ravetina,t  uno  Glaucho  Coldelmero  pur  de  Venesia,  Petiw 

secretario    del    re^- cardinale  de  Pavia,  J    non   so  di  che  pajv 

fusse ;  uno  altro  Platano  Mantovano,  secretario  del  rev^  cardin»!e 
de  Mantua  §  et  uno  faniiliaro  del  rev'"''  vescovo  de  Feltra.! 
thexaurt;ro  apostolico  con  molti  attri  scriptori  et  cortesani  de 
diversi  lochi,  sed  del  dominio  vostro  non  ce  ne  era  veruao.  Qmli 
havevano  facti  una  certa  secta  za  piu  di  de  persone  asay  ci  lua 
volta  multipHcava  de  gente  de  ogn!  condtcione,  la  piu  psile 
faniiglii  de  cardinal!  et  de  prelati.  Et  costoro  tenevano  opimonc 
chel  non  fusse  altm  niondo  che  questo  et  morto  il  corpo  moruse 
la  anima  et  deniuin  che  ogni  cossa  fusse  nulla  se  non  attendere  a 
tuti  piaceri  e  volupta,  secutori  del  Epicure  et  de  Aristippo  dum- 
modo  potesseno  far  senza  scandalo,  non  za  per  tema  de  Dio^  sed 
de  la  lusticia  del  moiido,  liavenda  in  omnibus  respecto  al  corpov 
perche  r  anitna  tenevano  per  nienle.  Etitanon  face^-anoaltrocht 
goldere  manzando  came  ta  quadragesima,  non  andar  ma}'  a  U 
messa,  non  se  curar  de  vigLlie  ne  de  santi  et  oJ  tutto  contempnendfr 
papa,  cardinali  et  la  giesia  catholica  universale.  Dicevano  cbe 
santo  Francesco  era  staio  uno  y[jocrita  et  demuni  se  facevano  tieffe 
de  dio  e  de  li  santi,  vivando  al  suo  modo  usaveno  maschii  e  feraene 
promiscue  et  indifferenter  cum  singulis  similibus^  etc.  Se  *"eigog- 
naveno  esser  domandati  per  nome  christiani,  Propterea  s«  E 
havevano  facti  niutare  et  se  chiamaveno  li  soprascripti  nomi 
stranei  et  de  simile,  Dicevano  che  Moyses  era  stato  un  gnode 
inganalor  de  homini  con  sue  le^e  et  Christo  un  seduciore  de 
popoh  e  Machometo  homo  degrande  ingegno,  che  se  tiiava  drtto 
tuta  gente  per  industria  e  malitja  sua,  siche  era  grande  mancfi*- 
mento  ali  modemi  docti  sequir  tal  leze  e  norme  se  non  vivct  si 


i 


■*  Sm  fitfira,  p.  50  se^i. 
i  F.  Gunziigii. 
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suo  inodo,  etc.  Gli  era  ancora.  uno  de  )i  principalissimi  chiamato 
Julio  Pomponio  doctissimo  homo,  Romanoj  qual  circha  uno  anno 
ando  a  Venesia  et  li  par  legesse  et  modo  sia  destenuto  pur  per  tal 
casoD.  Tandein  deveneraiit  isti  ad  tantam  insolentiam  ultra  lallre 
pacie  che  tutoldi  andaveno  vocirerando  et  digando  che  certa- 
snetitc  il  papa  moriri  presto  inante  passasse  il  mese  de  maizo 
proximo  mO  lUnO  mo  laltro  et  in  divers!  lochi  et  modi  sidhe  &e  dC 
faria  un  altro  et  che  le  cosse  andariano  per  altra  via,  lutanto  ch* 
essendone  piu  fiate  avisata  S.  S"  se  ne  faceva  beffe  credando  fusse 
per  vaticinii  o  per  astrologia,  etc.  Et  tra  lallri  lo  nostro  rev"'"  car- 
dinale  de  Thyano*  sentendone  pur  qualcbe  cossa  ghe  ne  dedi 
jiotitia  per  scaricho  suo  et  anclie  non  lo  extimo  Sua  B"  ni  may 
nionstr6  Tami  caso  fin  ch'  un  Juliano  de  I'  Aquila,  allre  fiate  factor 
•de  monsig"  de  Paviat  la  in  quele  parte  et  nunc  fora  de  casa  sua 
cum  pocha  gratia  et  qual  era  molto  mal  contento,  fu  temptato  da 
■alcuni  de  quesCi  ita  super jicialiter  de  la  tnorte  dek  papa  maxime  dal 
<ltctQ  Petreo  per  esser  stati  piu  domestici  in  una  casa  medesima,  al 
<lUld  dando  parole  generale  subito  pens6  retornare  in  gratia  del 
patrono  col  scoprir  questa  cossa.  Et  ita  fecit  et  immediate  esso 
monsignore  Teci  chiamare  dicto  Petreo  Lnterrogandolo  de  questa 
materia  ac  etiam  exarainandolo  suptilmente.  Qui  confessus  fuit 
et  non  negavit  qualiter  erano  una  brigata  che  havevano  delermmato 
amazar  lo  papa  et  mettere  sotto  e  sopra  tuta  la  corte  e  nomm6 
Calimacho  dicto  de  sopra  per  lo  capo  de  la  brigata  et  che  questo 
bjcto  havevano  ordinato  far  il  di  primo  de  quaresma  ala  messa 
papale  in  dacione  cinenim.  Dil  che  replicandoli  lo  cardinals  como 
haveva  patuto  consentir  saltern  a  la  pemicie  sua  chel  sapeva  purli 
voleva  ben,  gU  rispose  haveva  pensata  dirli  quello  giorno  ct  confor- 
tarlo  che  non  anda3£e  a  la  messa  per  bene  de  la  persona  sua  Ct 
camparlo  a  quelo  modo.  His  auieni  inteliectis  immagini!)  S,  R™ 
.S.  scrutari  banc  rem  medulitus  per  poterne  meglio  chiarire  la  S" 
del  papa  et  dixit  isti  chel  dovesse  andar  a  veder  da  quelo  Cali- 
macho et  informarse  bene  de  la  cossa,  postea  rilornar  con  in- 
tentione  sel  se  ne  trovava  fDndaiDentD  de  poterne  certificare  lo  papa 
et  daili  ne  \t  mane  luno  et  laltro.  Sed  fo  tnsto  et  fece  notitta  ad 
■esso  Calintacho,  a  Glaucho,  et  luy  insemo,  quati  erano  capita  istius 
ftctionis,  et  ie  ne  fugireno  sen2a  altrc  indusio  ni  retornar  dal 
•cardinale.     Tamen  incontinenti  fece  sapere  il  tulo  al  papa,  s^ed  non 

*   N,  Foittguciii.  f   Ammanati,    ■ 
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se  potertno  haverecostoro  ;  ma  alchunialtri  seguaci  foreno  pigUtii, 
che  non  sano  \o  traitato  fornialiter.  Nientederaeno  son  stati  d- 
aminali  e  cosi  se  recitava  questa  hystoria  muldfariain  et  mahs 
modis.  Alchun?  dicevano  che  hav<;vario  tiactato  de  ama^are  b 
papa  et  meltere  a  came  e  sacho  tuti  li  pieti  et  altri  quando  gli  fosse 
stato  possibile  menando  le  mano  a  tuti,  etc.  E  per  fomir  mqglio 
tal  pensere  havevano  tfama  etiamdio  con  uno  d.  I^ucha  de  Todo.* 
ciladino  Romano,  banditozapiuanni  passati ;  ma  perchc  e  doctort 
e  valente  homo  stava  presso  la  M''  del  sig"  re  Ferando  con  bom 
repuCatione  e  nome  de  regio  consiglero,  il  ''.jual  have\'a  luyanchon 
intelligentia  de  molla  altro  numero  de  bantliti  e  sfidali  di 
Roma  bene  pit)  de  quatro  o  cinque  cento  persone,  le  quaJ  tute 
dovevano  entrar  in  questa  terra  secretamente  cum  online  dato  al 
primo  di  de  quaresima  nel  hora  de  la  messa  papalle  quando  zeta^se 
la  cenere  in  capo  lo  papa,  retrovjacsse  inscmo  nascosti  per  le  niine 
sono  a  canto  al  palazo  de  le  case  zelatc  a  terra  per  ampliarlo  e  fittlo 
mazor,  qual  e  grandissjmo  spatio  dascondere  nedum  tanti  hoiauiv 
ma  uno  cxercho,  etc.  Da  laltra  parte  dovevano  venir  clrcha  L.  o 
LX.  persone  cum  quilt  altri  cortesani  soprascripti  su  la  piaza  de 
dicto  palazo  et  incomenzare  questione  con  li  famigti  di  cardinatie 
prelati,  che  siano  expectando  li  patroni  li,  per  occupare  alcuni 
pochi  Tanti  che  stano  a  la  guarda  del  papa,  perche  a  dire  to  vem 
viveva  molto  Isberamentc  e  cum  pocha  custodla.  K  cossi  quisti 
altri  nascosti,  atachato  lo  nimore  dal  canto  di  qua,  subito  dovivano 
entrar  la  giesia,  amazar  lo  papa  et  quanti  ne  havessero  voluto  de 
nuy  altri.  Postea  sachezar,  rubar  e  far  al  suo  modo  con  intenti'ine 
esso  d.  Lucha  de  Tocio  de  introdur  tlno  novo  stato  di  popuJoC 
farsj  luy  paErono  de  li  altri  se  la  fantasia  li  sequeva.  Alcuni  aJtri 
dicono  questo  facto  se  doveva  far  hogi,  che  &  la  dOn)>nica  dt 
carnevat  et  tuto  lo  populo  va  a  festo  in  Testazo  e  li  fanti  de  la 
guarda  e  (i  altri  offickli,  ita  che  restano  poche  persone  per  Roma 
€  ne  le  case  et  nel  hora  de  la  festa  far  lo  insulto  al  palazo,  zelari 
terra  le  porte  et  amazar  lo  papa ;  il  che  seria  stato  romito  in  ante  se 
Tusse  scntuto  la  cossa  e  potato  gjonger  lo  succorso,  deinde  andafe 
de  casa  in  casa  a  li  cardinal!  et  altri  e  far  Id  medesimo.     KtaJcauii 

•  Compare  our  VoL  III.,  p.  J07  w?.  nnd  j^wjWw,  pp.  49,  52,  58.  In  a  "Brief 
of  Sixtus  !V.  (without  address),  dat.  Rome,  1483,  Sept.  33,,  "Lucas  TokJh* 
K|Uies  Ronianus  car""  in  Christo  filii  nostri  Fetdinandi  Sicilie  rc^jis  iU.  antot,* 
u  mentioned.     Secret  Archives  or  the  VaticKO. 
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dicevano  se  doveva  fax  lo  di  de  le  patme  per  lo  y^prascripto  modo, 
etc.  II  perche  non  se  potendo  sajKre  ben  el  rem,  deliberassemo 
nuy  oratori  de  la  liga  andar  al  papa  per  sapere  avisar  li  nosCri 
principali  de  la  verila  inlesa  de  Sua  B'"'  e  per  ofTerirse  It  in  lal  case, 
etc.  Fu  conCenta  haverci  audid  et  ce  ringratib.  Poslmoduoi  ce 
naiT6  tuto  il  facto  de  le  heresie  ut  supradtctum  est  nominando  li 
sopradicti  priDCipali  tuti  et  su  questa  parte  monstr6  far  un  gran 
caso  de  voler  extirpar  tal  heresia  dotendose  non  haver  havuta 
prima  rjotitia,  etc.  De  questa  altra  conspfracione  in  ia  persona  sua 
cedisse  haver  inteso  tuto  quanto  e  scripto  de  sopra,  sed  che  ancbe 
non  trovava  lo  fundanienlo,  perche  non  se  erano  potuti  haver  li 
principali,  quali  cerchava  tuta  via  de  irovare  t  credeva  li  haveria, 
Et  lo  piu  havesse  potuto  inleivenir  fin  a  mo  era  la  confessione  de 
uno  di  presi  chi  diceva  del  certo  lo  predicto  d.  Liiclia  de  Tocio 
esser  dentro  de  Roma  per  questa  cason  et  che  li  haveva  pailato 
luy  ben  che  non  se  ne  sia  potuto  trovare  indicio  ne  certeza  alcuna ; 
imo  a  raandato  il  papa  fin  a  Napoli  a  sapere  sel  se  absentato 
niuno  di  de  1^  et  anche  non  e  vtiiiuto  la  risposta ;  adjungendo 
costuy  ultra  de  cio  che  esso  d.  Lucha  haveva  etiamdio  tractato 
in  castello  S.  Angelo  et  haveva  mandato  mille  ducati  a  certi  fanti 
de  la  guardia  per  do%'et  pigliar  [o  castello  a  stia  richesta,  etc  A 
facto  fare  inquisitione  grande  11  papa  per  cavarne  la  verita  et  non 
ha  trovato  altro  fundamcnto.  Se  crede  che  quisto  tal  confesso 
simile  cosse  lo  habia  **  facto  per  intrichar  et  alongar  la  iu^ticia  de 
la  persona  sua.  E  queslo  i:  usque  nunc  cio  che  se  trova.  Non  se: 
cessa  de  fare  Ogne  diligentia  per  haver  li  principali,  ct  ha  lo  papa 
facto  bandir  che  li  da  uno  de  li  tri  caporali  in  le  mane  videlicet 
Caliraacho,  Glaucho  e  Petreo  0  che  li  acusa  in  modo  che  Hi  se 
possano  haver  li  sera  donate  CCC.  ducati  per  chiaschuno  e  de  d. 
Lucha  de  Tocio  V'  ducati.  Cum  questo  poteria  forte  essere  se 
sentirea  piu  ultra  et  non  dubita  il  papa  de  havernc  qualche  uno  □ 
tuti,  confidandosi  non  se  debiano  reducere  in  diminio  alcuno  che 
li  siano  mandati  tin  qua,  e  dice  del  tuto  ne  avisar^  nuy  altri  et  io  & 
V.  Ex.  scrivaro  quanto  succeder^,  a  la  qual  me  recommando. 
Rqnjae  die  xxviiL  Februarii,  146? 
Eiusdem  i,  et  ex,  D.  servulus  AugusUnus  de  Rubeis. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan,  CarL  gen.      Placed  by 
mistake  in  the /as£im/us,  "Florence,  147S."] 

'  I&  MS.:  habiano. 
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2t.  Jon.  Blanchus  to  GaleaZzo  Maria  Sforza,  Dukie 
OF  Milan* 

1468,  FeK  39.  Ji/xfut. 

Ill'*,  etc  Per  la  alHgata  de  XXVII.  del  presente  ho  soiptoi 
V.  Ex.  quello  se  diceva  per  Roma  et  per  alcuni  di  principal!  de 
questa  carte  circa  questa  coniuTalione  et  tractati.  Dapojr  heri  sen 
la  S"  de  N.  S"  mando  ad  dire  ad  quest!  rev^'  et  mag^  arabaxator 
de  la  liga  che  potevano  andare  da  Sua  B"^  et  cosi  gli  anda y  aacois 
io  con  loro  et  doppo  condolutose  essi  ambaxatori  in  nome  de  Toy 
sigcori  princlpali  de  la  Hg*  de  questa  coniuratione  et  ofTato  le 
persone  e  stati  et  genie  vostre  ad  soe  deffese  e  favori  et  demutP 
domandalo  cOme  pass3va.no  queste  ci?se,  S.  S""  respose  et  dite  cbe 
uno  si^^nore  del  inundo  1'  haveria.  avi&ato  che  la  se  guardesse  paclK 
lera  cectificalo  che  per  alcuni  in  Roma  se  tractava  de  stranic  cose 
etiani  contra  la  persona  30a  et  che  deinde  vennero  alcuni  cardiniH 
da  se  et  nomino  solamente  el  cardinale  de  Mantoa  f  ad  dirll  de 
certa  mala  viia  et  heresia  che  seguivano  alcuni  scellerati  scoliii 
nominandonequatroperprincipali,  cioe  CalimacOt  Pelr<x>>  Glaudui 
et  un  altro  extraneo  nome  dicendo  che  costoro  se  have%-ana  electo 
una  vita  achadfimica  et  epicurea  perche  ultra  che  haveano  nianalo 
la  quaresima  passata  et  tutta  via  manzavano  li  venerd)  eC  sabbuj 
came  et  non  servavano  vlgilia  alcuna  ct  seguivano  11  appetni 
camali  con  maribuset  ("eminiset  facevano  mille  altre  sceUeragiiK 
quod  abhoiDLiiabiliusest  negavano  la  divjnici  cio^  non  esser  Dio 
et  negavano  die  fosse  1'  anima  dicendo  che  morto  el  corpo  er» 
morta  1'  anima  et  subjungevano  che  Moyses  fo  seductorc  d«l 
popolo  et  che  Chrisito  To  falsa  proplieta  et  ultra  questo  non  se 
volevano  per  mente  chiamare  ne  lassare  chiamare  per  li  prapfit 
nomi,  ma  se  havevano  posti  li  nomi  predicti  che  forono  noini  de 
achademici  etepicuri  dicendo  S.  S"  che  non  gli  bastava  csser  loro 
cativi  ma  che  andavano  seducendo  que&to  et  quello  altro  et  che 
ne  havevano  seducto  alcuni  et  maKime  urto  Lucido  che  stan 
con  suo  parente  che  e  qua  suo  depositano,  subjungcndo  S.  S"  die 
non  solamente  se  andavano  gloriando  de  questa  loro  scellenb 
vita  et  heresia,  ma  andavano  detrahendo  al  honore  de  Dio  et  de 
la  chiesa  dicetido  male  de  S.  S"  et  delo  clero  del  mondo  et 
dicendo ;  guarda  se  questi  pretl  sono  inimici  de  layci  che  hano 
facta  la  quaresma  el  vokeno  che  nuy  la  jeiuniamo  et  piu  ce  bino 

•  See  JM/Irti,  p.  59,  wy.  _       +  F.  Goim^ 
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ligati  che  non  possiamo  pigliare  piu  che  una  mogliere  et  raulta 
huiusmodi,  dkendo  ancora  S.  S"  che  non  gli  bastava  questo  ma 
che  piu  ultra  dicevano  che  presto  se  vederia  de  nove  cose  et 
maxime  verso  uno  certo  prete  dixero  date  de  bona  vogUa  ctie  fra 
pochi  di  non  te  bisognera  fare  piu  tante  supplicatione  perche 
havemo  uno  iudicio  chel  papa  ha  ad  morire  presto  et  sapemo  che 
ad  ogi\i  modo  el  morira  presto  et  seguirano  de  le  altre  cose  relevate 
et  similia  et  dice  S-  S"  che  per  questo  loro  avantarse  de  simile 
cose  li  dicti  cardinal!  hano  voluto  intendere  la  facenda  et  poy  gli 
lo  sono  venud  ad  dire  ut  s. 

Ma  dice  S.  S"  che  per  alhora  non  pote  haver  gratia  de  fare 
prendere  diet!  quatlro  scellerati  perche  fugirono,  ma  spera  haverli 
perche  vano  latitando  qui  dintomo  et  che  £  su  la  via  de  haver 
almaoco  CatimacD  ch'  e  el  principale  et  dice  S.  S.  non  potendo 
havere  loro  ba  fado  prendere  le  loro  cose  et  hagli  trovati  soy 
cpygrammata  et  versi  et  aoneti  intituiati  ad  pueros  in  genere  lurpe 
dove  demonstravano  molte  loro  ribaldarie  et  dice  che  havendo 
facto  pigliare  alcuni  che  practicav^no  con  loro  per  questo  et  per 
la  fuga  de  loro  se  comenz6  ad  credere  che  la  conjuratione  fosse 
de  grande  importantia  et  questo  .  ,  ,  *  oiercordi  proxtme  passato 
et  che  quello  di  medesmo  che  se  corse  el  palio  de  ie  gioveni  t 
venire  uno  Roma  [no]  ad  dire  ad  S.  S°  che  se  guardasse  intomo 
perche  1'  baveva  veduto  alcuni  banditi  che  erano  venuli  in  Ro[ma] 
ei  che  non  gli  degono  esser  vcnuti  se  non  per  fare  male,  etc,  et 
gli  ne  m05tr6  uno  addito  che  era  .  .  .  **  alia  Testa  del  palio.  Et 
dice  S.  S"  che  alhora  fece  demandare  el  vicecamerlengo  et  repre- 
hendendolo  che  [non);]  haves&e  mandato  bando  che  li  banditi 
non  potessera  venire  tn  Roma  ad  queatefeste  de  carnevale  .  .  .* 
commise  che  dovesse  andare  ad  fare  prendere  dicta  bandito  et 
cosi  fu  preso  luy  et  uno  suo  [compagnol]  ci  dice  che  interro- 
gandalo  el  vicecamerlengo  el  reprehendendolo  chel  fosse  venuto 
in  Roma  essendo  bandito  per  la  vita  come  era,  el  repose  et 
COnfeSBOe  che  1'  era  venuto  ad  videre  Ic  feste,  ma  dice  S.  S"  che 
como  cativo  che  le  fece  una  inventione  dicendo  che  1'  era  venuto 
in  Roma  con  uno  factore  de  d,  Luca  Tozolog  Romano  bandito 
che  sta  ad  Napoli  con  la  M'"  del  re  et  che  esso  d.  Luca  doveva 

WTiat  fuUows  is  deslroytd  by  damp.  t  S«  rupm,  p.  31  ttq.    . 

t  IH'Sttpyetl  in  "rigrnsl. 
S  Rt^ariing  ihla  imvtler  seeCANENsius,  fe,  buiI  Platina^  Jirj. '  -    - 
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anche  luy  essere  gtonlo  in  Roma  perche  el  1'  haviva  lassato  io  ll 
siU'a  de  Velitri  et  plu  ultra  accus6  dicto  d.  Luca  dicendo  cbe  em 

d  Luca  haveva  mandato  in  Koma  mille  ducati  in  maao  de  It  snoi 
parenti  per  dispensarli  in  Cerli  suoy  pensieri  cbe  V  tavevM  iacto. 
Et  dice  S.  S"  chc  intendendo  questo  gli  crescette  el  suspeHo  e 
dhe  ha  mandato  ad  cetcare  per  tuta  Roma  esso  d.  L.uca  et  posMi 
la  tagila  adosso  como  per  1'  altra  Httcra  io  scrivo  et  cbe  inusna 
chc  Io  faceva  cercare  c  venulo  S.  S.  un  cittadino  Ronuna 
cognato  desso  d.  Luca  ad  pregare  S.  S'*  che  non  se  fatichi  ^ 
in  ccTcarlo  perche  el  non  era  venuto  et  chesel  fosse  venuto  1'  haTErii 
facto  capo  ad  casa  &oa  et  che  luy  voleva  obligaxe  la  vita  cbel  non 
era  partito  da  Napoli  et  diceloli  S.  S"  conie  nuy  intendtamo  che 
r  ha  mandate  qua  tnlUe  ducali  da  farne  certi  suoy  design!,  etc  :  el 
gli  respose  che  I'  e  vera  che  per  Httera  dj  cambio  1'  ha  mandats 
mille  ducati  p^r  la  dote  d^  una  soa  figliola  la  quale  S.  S^  sa  diG 
r  hano  voluta  maritare  al  suo  medico  et  che  non  li  [ba]  n»nditi 
per  altra  casone.  El  dice  S.  S^*  che  V  e  vero  chel  suo  medict>  b 
di  passati  gli  richiese  Hcenza  de  prendere  dicta  soa  figUoU  pa 
moglierCf  ma  che  el  gli  dissuase  questa  cosa  con  dii^Ii  che  may 
ad  sua  instantia  ne  de  homo  del  mondo  el  non  faria  gratia  a!  dicio 
d.  Luca  de  retornare  ad  Roma  perche  1'  era  bandito  che  havtiuk* 
facta  pace  con  un  altro  Romano  et  havendoli  data  slcurta  de  oon 
Io  olTendere,  Io  fece  poy  amazare  et  che  la  serta  cosa  de  troppo 
male  exempio  et  che  faceodo  quella  gratia  bisognaria  poy  farne 
molle  altre  simile  et  che  non  voleva  tiarse  questo  carico  ad  1* 
spalle  et  per  questo  pate  quasi  che  S.  S'*  sii  fuori  d'  ogni  suspecto 
de  d.  Ltica  et  dice  che  V  expects  per  tutto  hoei  la  certeca  di 
Napoli,  Nientedimeno  S,  S""  non  ahandona  la  irapresa  de  ta- 
vestigare  tneglio  la  cosa  et  dice  S.  S''  che  per  questo  ha  cog- 
noBciulo  che  dicto  bandito  che  ha  accusato  d.  Luca  ut  supA  k> 
ha  facto  per  dare  favore  et  dilatione  alia  pena  che  I'  ha  ad  patire 
luy  et  piu  ultra  dice  che  g\:  ha  accusato  uno  signore  ben  giande 
et  grande  et  che  crede  chel  dica  le  boxie  dechiarando  S.  S*"  die 
pro  certo  el  non  gli  ha  accusato  el  re  Ferrando.  Dice  S.  S'*  cbe 
da  principio  che  gli  fo  dicto  che  questi  conjuratori  harevano  intelti- 
gentia  con  uno  gran  signore  gli  and6  V  amcDO  sopra  el  re  de  Boeoii* 
dicendo  chel  credeva  che  V  uno  heretico  se  intendesse  con  I'  »Jtra 
Item  dice  che  questi  ribaldi  hano  qualche  volta  dicto  dc  volert 
andare  ad  trovare  el  Turco  et  ch'  unaltro  de  questi  scolari  che  il 
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presente  e  a  Venetia  fin  1'  anno  passato  andi  ad  Vcnelia  per  voiere 
deinde  andare  ad  trovare  el  Turcho  et  qui  comenzi  S.  S"  ad 
damnare  molto  questi  studii  de  humanity  dicendo  chc  se  Dio  gli 
prestava  vita,  voleva  providers  ad  due  cose ;  1'  una  che  non  fosse 
Ucito  studiare  in  queste  Tanc  hislorie  et  poesie  perche  sono  piene 
de  heresic  et  maledtctione ;  I'  altra  che  non  fosse  IJcito  imparare 
ne  exercire  astrologia  perche  da  essa  nascono  molti  errori  dicendo 
U  putti  nan  hano  ad  pena  dece  anni  che  senza  che  vadano  ad  scola 
sano  milie  ribaldarie,  pensate  come  se  degono  poy  impire  de  mille 
altri  ?icii  quando  legetio  Juvenale,  Teientio,  Plauto,  Ovidio  et 
questi  altri  libri,  dicendo  Juvenale  monstra  de  reprendere  !i  vicii, 
ma  el  ne  fa  docto  et  li  insigna  ad  chi  lo  lege,  come  fano  anche 
questi  nostri  predicatori  quali  qualche  volta  havemo  reprehesi  che 
predicando  tnsignano  face  de  le  cose  lascJve  che  1'  homo  non  le 
intese  may  piu  et  questo  quartdo  se  rnetteno  ad  volere  dire :  in 
questi  modi  se  po  fare  uno  peccato;  dicendo  S.  S"  che  gli  sono 
tanti  altri  libri  che  se  possono  legere  et  che  legendoli  I'  homo  se 
fari  lanto  docto  quanto  bastari  et  che  le  meglio  dire  una  cosa  per 
li  proprii  vocabuli  cha  per  questu  circuitione  che  usano  poeti. 
Retornando  ad  damnare  molto  U  dicti  4  coniuratori  che  ex  toto 
negano  Dio  dicendo  che  li  pagani  et  gentili  et  li  altri  anticbi 
servavano  qualche  religione  et  costoro  negano  el  tucto.  Et  qui 
el  mag"d,  Lorenzo  da  Pesaro*  alleg6  molte  cose  et  de  Romaui 
et  de  altri  antichi  in  le  quale  servarono  grandissima  religione  et 
tante  cose  alleg6  ad  questi  propositi  esso  d.  Lorenzo  chel  papa  ne 
prese  psacere  assay  et  lo  slava  volunteri  ad  audire.  Fo  etiamdto 
allegato  et  tcstamento  vechio  et  testamento  nuovo  ct  rasune  civile 
et  rasone  canonica  per  esso  d.  Lorenzo  et  per  li  altri  ambaxatori 
de  la  liga  perche  lutti  sono  doctor!  chi  in  utroque  et  chi  in  jure 
civdi  tantum.  Fo  etiamdio  recordato  che  como  e  prohibito  alii 
preti  de  seguire  le  lege  civile  per  le  conditione  differente  che  sono 
dal  temporale  al  spirituale  cosi  se  pq  prohibere  el  studio  de  le 
poesie  et  astrologie  perche  da  esso  se  cava  raille  heresie,  etc.  Ad 
on  altra  cosa  dixe  S.  S"  che  !a  voleva  provedere  cioe  a!le  lani^e  et 
bosie  che  se  dicono  qua  in  campa  de  Fiore  et  che  ordinara  uno 
decreto  opporluoo  ad  questo  et  che  farii  fare  de  li  schrizzi  ad 
questi  san^atori  che  se  fano  ad  Venetia  dicendo  che  quando  Piei 

•  Ip  reference tg  this  Ambtiss^doir,  see  fwfa,  p.  fo,  and  LeUres  dc  L">ais  KL, 
VqI.  II1.,27S-9-343. 
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Brunoro  fo  mandato  in  la  Morea  uno  Voietiano  gli  diie  vs  por 
che  tu  non  ne  tomaray  may  «  che  essendosene  doluto  Rero 
Brunoro  cosi  la  S'^  fo  statim  preso  diclo  Venetiano  et  danoli 
XXV.  squassi  de  corda  et  poy  bandito  et  moUe  allre  cose  dixe  ad 
questo  proposito  dtcendo  maxime  che  tutto  quello  io  dicio  in 
campo  de  Fiore  o  vero  o  boxia,  o  ben  o  male  che  sia  fu  scripto  ptf 
tutto  el  mondo  et  che  del  vero  et  bene  se  po  havere  l'  homo  per 
excusato,  ma  che  de  la  bosia  et  male  d  se  voria  castigaie  cioi 
Castigare  qiM^lli  chc  loandassenO  tingeDdo  et  scminando. 

Detnum  la  S.  S"  dixe  che  ad  ogoi  modo  I*  haveria  dclibcraro 
comniutiicaTe  questa  cosa  con  li  prefati  ambax^ton  el  oon  li 
cardinalt,  ma  che  1'  era  state  fin  hora  ad  non  dime  altro  pcrche 
el  non  sapeva  ancora  dire  alcuna  verity  de  tradimento  se  noD  le 
bestialitate  sviprascripte  et  cosi  li  cardinali  sono  andati  quesu 
maLina  ad  palazo  per  questa  casone  le  quale  tutte  cose  me  c 
parso  aignificare  a  V.  Ex.  alia  quale  humilmente  me  recotnmanda 
DaCum  Romae  ult,  Februarii,  146S. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives  of  Milan.  Cart.  gen.       Wrongly 
placed  un4rr  ftbruary,  1463,] 


22,  Aug.  de  Rubeis  to  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,   Dukb 
OF  Milan,* 

146S,  March  4,  Rome, 
CJrcha  b  tractati  contra  la  persona  del  papa  de  11  <jualJ  vt 
acripsj  per  altre  mie,  se  facta  ogni  diligencia  et  inquisicione  pei 
senlir  pia  oltra  ei  tandem  non  se  tro\'ato  fin  a  qui  altro  che 
parole  paze  e  vane  de  coloro  che  zanzaveno  t  chel  se  voria  amaaic 
lo  papa,  et  chel  se  poterla  bene  far  per  quello  modo  che  io  scnpg 
et  ch' essendo  questo  popolo  et  tuta  la  corte  mal  contents;  M 
disposta  non  manchava  se  non  che  qualch'  una  incomenzasse  che 
tutol  mondo  poy  gli  lirarey  dreto,  fiic.  L'  e§  vero  che  queiU 
principaUi  per  anchora  non  se  suni  potun  havere.  Se  cercha  per 
ogni  moda  haverli  ne  le  raano  et  ciede  prefata  S"  da  lore  k 
saperia  piu  inanti.  De  d.  Luca  Tozo  s'  e||  trovato  non  essere 
■veto  se  5ia  ullo  tempore  partito  da  Napoli  ni  sia  intervenuto  ni 


*  See  supra,  p.  gfl- 

X  Sec  uur  Eccmint,  supra,  p.  £7  teq, 

II  \[anuscript ;  i€. 


+  =danciavano,  diccvaoo 
S  Manuuripl  i  /^. 
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consparatD  a  la.  cosa,  Lo  papa  ha  mQEto  piu  che  prima  ordinate 
le  guarde  dc  palazo  et  sU  con  pur  asay  major  respecto  chel  non 
soleva,  Le  feste  de  camevale,  corsi  de  palii,  convito  al  popolo  la 
domenica  pasata  el  laltre  tute  se  sonno  facte  al  modo  usato 
como  Iclltri  anni  ho  SCripto  et  nulla  h  inmuCato  ni  uianchato. 

F.S. — Del  resto  de  quelk  heresia  se  ne  trova  pur  molti  intricati 
et  tutavolta  se  va  cercando  de  lahri  et  lo  papa  ha  intentione  de 
stirpare  questa  secta. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan,  Cart,  gen.] 
13.  Pope  Paul  IL  to  Florence. 

146S,  May  16, 

The  Pope  expresses  his  affection  for  Florence  {see  supra, 
p.  14)  and  praises  the  Florentines  for  having  accepted  the  peace. 
Paul  II.  then  speaks  of  his  conslant  zeal  from  the  beginning  *  of 
his  reign  for  war  with  the  Turks,  Hactenus  enim  ducenta  milia 
florenor.  in  huiusmodi  christianorum  subsidia  erogavimus  t  .  .  . 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Marcum,  xvi.  Mali,  1463. 
[Copy  in  the  State  Archives,  Florence  X.-n.-23,  f.  172.] 


24.  GiAcoMO  Trotti  X  TO  BoRso,  Duke  of  Modena,§ 

1468,  July  S,  Rome. 

The  Pope  is  going  to  leave  Rome  because  the  Plague  is  raging 
there-ll  Persona  non  nmane  quitH  chi  va  de  qua  chi  de  la,  ne 
mar[ono]  40  e  50  el  di.     Alt  are  fleeing  from  the  Plague-stricken 

•  Tfie  Milanese  Ambassadors,  Laurenttus  de  Pesaro  and  Joh.  Blanchus, 
writing  hoiiii^  fiufuKome,  on  I'he34th  .'^pfil,  146^,  speak  in  Che  fol liiwiiig  woxd^ 
of  thK  Po^^e's  dispfiiition  on  this  subject  :  "  *  El  papa  tiionslii  secundin  ha  dicto 
queslB.  sera,  chel  vogtia  che  «e  attend!  omnina  ad  fare  expeditiunc  canUa  cT 
TuiCO,"     Statt  Archives,  Milan, 

f  Sec  lupra,  p.  158.  The  statement  of  Paul  IL  is  corrotrarHted  by  the 
testimony  of  Sixtus  IV.  ;  see  Raynallius  od  an.  1471.  N.  ^l. 

%  This  diplomatist  was  still  with  Daul  II.  in  the  autumn  of  [470  i  see 
WUrdtwein,  Nov.  Subsid.,  XIII.,  69, 

g  See  jH^ri,  p.  190. 

II  The  Plague  had  rimched  Rome  in  the  b^nnii^  of  April ;  see  "Despatch 
i>f  Augustinus  de  Rubcis,  daled  Rome,  I468,  April  a.  JStntc  Archives,  Milan.) 
By  the  end  of  tlic  month  it  was  making  great  ravages;  see  •Letter  of  A, 
Fatiitius,  daied  Rome,  1468,  April  27,  Angelica  Library,  S,  i,  i,  \,  117. 

^  LaurenlJus  de  Pesato  write-s  Uota  Rome  on  ths  3rd  June,  1463  ;  "  'wmne 
pcisona  fugge."    State  Archives,  Milnn., 
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city  where  are  only  to  be  seen  sick  people  being  carried.  Three 
Cardinals  have  remained  in  Kome,  but  with  closed  doors,  so  Uai 
no  one  of  their  household  may  go  out. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Modeoa.] 

25.    ToniMASC   SODERINI*   TO    PLOREWCE-t 

146S,  Kov.  29.  Vtmee: 
News  reached  Venice  that  the  Empexor  had  arrived  in  Porde 
none,;  Quests  S.  per  honorare  la  M"  Sua  ha  electi  sedid 
imbascladori.  Quattro  gli  sono  iti  incontro  insino  a  Fngoli  «i 
domattina  si  partono  gli  altri  dodici  per  riceverlo  a  Padoti. 
HavcanO  appatechiato  qui  splendissimamente  la  casa  del  marcfaese 
di  Ferrara  per  la  stanza  suaj  ma  dicono  ha  mandato  a  dire  non 
vuole  passare  per  Vin^ia,  ma  che  fa  la  via  di  Padova  a  Femux 
Manda  questo  dominio  due  oratori  che  anno  a  compagnare  U 
persona  sua  insino  a  Roma  e  quali  sooo  M.  Piero  Mozanigboci 
M.  Triadono  Gritti.  .  .    . 

[State  Archives,  Fl&rencq^  X.-lI.-»4,  f.  Sib-Sj,] 


3&.  JoH.  Fetros  Arrivaeenus  to  Marchionkss  Barbaka 

OF  MA>rruA,§ 

1468,  Dtc  a6,  Rome. 

Ill"'"^  madonna  raia.  L'  ordine  dato  de  mandare  incontca  a 
Umperalore  prima  quatro  prelati  e  insieme  doi  audiiori  de  rota  e 
doi  advocati  consistoriali  come  scrissi  a  V.  Ex.  vent  servato  e 
cussi  subs&]uenier  li  doi  card"  ||  e  Suoa  M'*  ad  una  terra  chiamaU 
Otriculi  lontana  de  qua  quaranta  migUa  entroe  in  barcha  nei 
Tevere  e  vennesene  fin  presso  a  Roma  a.  sette  miglia  ad  urt  luoco 
che  se  dice  la  Valcha  dove  smontoe  in  terra,  e  qui  da  qucUi  doi 
card"  eCprelati  mandatt,  li  qualilhavevano  per  terra  st^uitato  en 
aspctiato  e  da  molte  altre  persone  che  li  erwio  andate  in  contn. 

*  Kli^icntinc  Ambasfftdor  in  Venice. 

t  See  supra,  p.  iSl. 

t  SeuTonBKiM,  13  and  113.  Tlie  Orntion  pronounced  itx  Pordenaneio 
piescnceof  the  Empwor,  by  F'etnis  Mnlinus,  one ol  the  Venetian  AmfaasailuES 
i:S  in  the  British  Mumutd  (MS.  15^,  f.  14b), 

g  ?>ee  supra f  p,  16a  ^e^. 

11  d'EstoutevilJe  and  F.  Piccolo  mini. 
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■Quello  di  che  foe  la  vigilia  de  natale  stimandose  che  havesse  ad 
giongere  de  di,  el  collegio  di  card"  se  congregoe  a  la  porta  de  S. 
Maria  del  populo^  e  cussi  tuta  la  corte  e  La  citade  col  baldachino 
fatto  cum  larme  del  papa  e  suoe  de  damaschino  biancho  brochato 
doro,  ma  retardoe  infina  a  le  tre  hore  de  notte  ad  intrare,  che 
<lic0DO  alcuni  Toe  per  la  giornata  longa,  alcuni  per  es$erli  data 
quella  hora  da  astrologi,*  Sentendo  la  suoa  venuta  li  card"  se  li 
fecerono  incontro  un  puocho  fuora  de  la  porUi,  el  a  la  porta  Suoa 
M"  entroe  soHol  baldachino  vestita  dun  vestitello  de  panno  negro 
e  col  suo  caputino  et  capello,  de  nanti  li  andavano  el  S.  de 
Camarino  ,  .  .  et  questi  altri  signori  e  baroni  ecclesiastici  com  ie 
torze  in  mati ;  la  terra  era  apparata  de  panni  ct  altri  omamenti 
dove  haveva  a  passare  el  feceronoli  fare  un  longo  circuito  et 
passarono'da  S.  Marco,  passate  le  cinque  hore  gionse  a  S.  Petro 
dove  la  S'*  de  N.  S.  laspettava  in  la  capella  magiore  e  qui  se 
inginochioe  a  basarli  el  pede  e  puoi  la  mane  dj  puot  levandose  a 
basare  el  volto  el  papa  se  levoe  un  puocho  da  la  sede  suoa.  Kra 
pressD  la  cathedra  del  papa  per  spacio  de  doi  homini  al  lato  dextro 
apparichiata  una  sede  per  IJmpcratore  ma  piu  bassa  dun  brazo  e 
piu  eminente  che  el  luoco  dl  card"  un  grado;  qui  fatte  alcune 
orations  e  cerimonie  ascesero  in  palatio  tuti  doi  al  pare  e  N.  S, 
teneva  limperatore  per  mane  altato  mancho  e  cussi  se  andarono 
ftn  a  la  camera  del  papa  e  di  puoi  el  collegio  compagnoe  limpera- 
tore a  la  camera  suoa,  che  e  piu  bassa  in  palatio  dove  allogioe 
anche  altra  fiata ;  puoi  la  messa  de  la  nocte  che  foe  perho  cantata 
presso  al  giotno,  N.  S.  Li  dede  la  beretta  e  la  spatha  et  al  mat  .  .  . 
tore  levangelio  exiit  edlctum  a  cesare  augusto  et  mons.  mvo  j  di&se 
laotQelBa,heriat  ....  andoegiuso  col  papa  sottolbaldachinopur 
amanein  S.  Petroetcommunicossein  lamessat  .  .  .  N.  3.  ascese 
nel  tribunal  alto  avanti  le  scale  de  S-  Petro  dove  deda  la  benedic- 
tions e  t  .  ■  .  SOtol  baldachino  e  vedevase  lo  imperatpre  che  certo 
monslro  Una  gran  reverentia  col  capo  seoperto,  e  S"  Suoa  lo 
faceva  coprire ;  nel  tomare  suso  N.  S.  compagnoe  limperatore 
insina  a  la  camara  suoa  e  li  voleva  lasciarlo,  ma  Suoa  M''  Tece 
resistentia  et  volse  venire  cum  N.  S.  bene  doe  sale  fin  a  piede  de 
una  scala  per  la  qual  puoi  se  ascende  a  te  sale  de  sopra  e  qui 

"  Frederick  III,  was  greatly  given  to  As\m\agy  ;  see  FJtlEDBlCH,  Asliologie 
und  Rcf. ,  39  «./, 

t  What  follows  ii  cotnplclely  dcslioyctl.  J  Caid.  Gnniagn. 
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ae  lasciarono  che  eratio  passate  le  xxili.  hore ;  portoe  indoi 
iimperatore  una  turcha  de  veluto  negro  serua  altro  omacieDt 
questa  matina  credo  uscira  anche  fuori  a  la  messa.  lo  pai»ti( 
dato  logiamento  a  S-  M"  c  parichii  di  suoi;  U  altri  che  se  die* 
di  cavalli  6ao  sono  divisj  per  le  hostarie*  e  senco  che  N.  S.  ] 
host)  ha  fatto  gia  el  pagamento  per  octo  di,  che  tanto  se  ragio 
habbia  a  stare  qui,  et  ha  otdinato  li  sia  facto  tionore.  Sono  fi 
venire  in  la  terra  gicnte  daime  assai  et  di  fanti  e  balestrieri  qu 
milia.  Fiaqui  cussi  d-  state  el  progresso  suoj  cum  S.  M"  e  d 
abbate  du  Ca&aaova  Savoino  el  qual  e  tanto  Inimico  al  duca 
Miiano,  e  sento  ha  buona  condiciane  secQ  in  modo  che  esseo 
mal  dispuosto  el  papa  e  lo  collegio  a  la  promotione  del  rescc 
de  Bressa  ^  cpinione  dalcuni  che  forsi  qu^to  abbate  se  habia 
fare  card'"  a  petilione  de  limpcratOre  el  qual  non  pare  Tti^ 
domandare  todescho  aicuno.  Doi  ambasciaton  Venetiaiii  so 
venuti  col  imperatore,  messer  Paulo  MoresinJ  e  m^s^er  Aotcii 
Preoli  .  .  .  Rome  xxvi.  Decern^  146S. 

Ser"  Jo.  Petrus  Arrjvabi 
[Original  in  the  Goiuaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 

27.  Pope  Paul  II.  to  BoLOCN.\.t 

Concerning  the  overflow  of  the  Reno.;  The  Pope  exprei 
his  astonishment  that  nothing  had  yet  been  done  to  prevent  it,  s 
desires  that  measures  should  at  once  be  taken  against  this  calami 
He  givo  this  command  because  he  (the  Pope)  is  bound  to  w»l 
over  the  general  welfare.  Dat.  Romaevi  Martii,  1469,  Pont  00 
A'f.   ' 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Bologna.      Lib.  Q., 


i 


»8.  Pope  Paul  II,  to  Cardinal  Stkfban  de  Varo, 

1471,  Jaa.  14,  Room 

Stephano  tit.  saoctor.  Nerei  el  Achillei  presbyt.  card"  el  archil 
Colocensi.     Dudum  siquidem,  etc.  .  .  .    The    King    lias 


"  See  GoTTLOB,  Ciau  Aposl. 
t  See  s»fira,  p.  34. 


t  Sec  Tufira,  p,  34. 
§  See  mfiru,  p.   taj. 
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requested  him  to  send  hitn  the  Cardmal's  Hat  as  he  has  lonig  since 
raised  him  to  the  purple.  He  had  expected  him  to  come  in 
person  to  Rome;  now,  however,  he  sends  him  the  hat  by  Gabriel 
de  Verona,  ordin,  minor,  nuntium  nostrum. 

[Lib.  brev.,  ii,  f.  77b.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.]* 


29.  Cardinal  Fr.  Gonzaga  to  his  FATHER.t 

I47I,  Ju,  17,  Rome. 

He  gives  an  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission  of 
Cardinals  appointed  to  consider  the  Turkish  business.  This 
Commission  held  its  sittings  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Bessarion 
and  resolved ;  che  per  quest'  anno  non  se  havesse  ad  fare  provis.ione 
de  offendere,  ma  solum  che  bastasge  a  defendre  et  per  mare 
tantummodoi  3^  ^be  pareva  bastariaco  Cento  quaranta  galee  e  xx. 
nave  grosse,  ma  che  ben  se  disponesse  come  per  !i  anni  seguenti 
Be  havesse  e  per  terra  e  per  mare  tendere  a  la  ruina  del  Turco;  ma 
tre  cose  concorrevano  qui  chel  se  intendesse  la  celeritate  de  le 
provisione,  la  perseverantia  desse  che  pareva  se  dovesse  promettere 
per  XXV.  anni  aut  ad  minus  per  x.  e  la  rata  che  ciascuno  volesse 
conlribuire  a  queata  impresa.  Non  li  fue  de  ambasciatori  chi 
facesse  offerta  alcuna  speclale;  quelti  del  re  e  de  Venetiani  assai 
dissero  in  |iersuadere  le  proviiione  opportune  se  facessero,  Fioren- 
tini  temporezano  cum  parole  generate,  quelli  del  duca  disserono 
non  havere  commissione  a  questo,  ma  chel  suo  signore  e  cussi 
ben  dispuosto  a  fare  tutto  queUo  che  IJ  metta  bene  et  honore  che 
volendo  N.  S'*  da  lui  cosa  alcuna  ge  lo  puo  scrirere  et  trovarallo 
per  la  observantia  chel  ge  ha  obedientiasimo  a  fare  ci6  che  sia 
dovere  suo,  e  tuti  insiame  conclusero  che  essendo  el  papa  capo 
e  pastore  dugniuno  li  parera  che  S.  S'^  havesse  prima  a  specificare 
la  rata  suoa  per  dare  exemplo  a  H  altri  et  che  anche  quella  che 
sa  e  conosce  la  potentia  de  ciascuno  puoria  taxare  quanto  li  paresse 
che  ugniuno  havesse  a  conferire.  Questa  fue  la  relatione  de  le 
cose  a^tate  apud  deputatos.  The  Cardinals  were  summoned  to 
treat  further  on  the  subject  dominica  proidma  in  furia.  The 
deliberations  lasted  from  the  22nd  hour  fin  presso  le  set  hore  de 
nocte :  ne  la  qual  consultatione  furono  varle  senletitie  e  parole 
assai  che  non  accade  de  extcndere  ;  demum  fatta  la  conclusione 


*  Kindly  CoramBnicatcd  by  Df.  Goltlob. 
VOL.    IV. 


t  Sec  supra,  p.  193. 
3  K 
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secundo  \o  comune  parere  furono  chiainati  dentroli  ambascUtn 
A  li  quali  N.  S.  se  duolse  che  in  omnibus  li  facessero  cussi  puodi 
diemonstra Clone  de  leverentia  che  havendoli  falto  richiedere  na 
iianno  voluto  fare  dechiaratione  alcuna  de  suoa  voliintate.  .  . 
The  Pope  then  informs  the  Ambassadors:  che  comraunicau  i 
cum  cardinalibus  et  exammate  !«  facultate  suoe  li  o0ere\-a  dedat 
lo  quarto  de  le  intraCe  suoe  che  pigliava  V"  due"  1'  anno,  perdi 
dice  I'  inlrate  suoe  Unto  del  (emporal  quanto  del  spiritual  sed 
lalumiera,  la  qual  gia.  e  dedicate  a  la  crociata,*  non  essere  piu  ck 
cc"  ducati  t  e  per  suoa  iustificatione  offeree  de  fare  nionsltaie 
Itbri  daltri  pontihchi  e  suoi,  e  de  cib  ne  fue  data  commissione  i 
card''  de  Theano  J  chi  fue  thesauriere  a  tempo  di  Pio  et  J 
card'*  de  S.  Marco,g  el  qua  ha  fatto  un  gran  tempo  lofficioA 
camarlengo,  che  insieme  havessero  ad  examinare  li  conti  etiotnl 
suoe.  .  .  ,  Nod  parse  che  la  oderta  satisfacesse  a  la  brigau  i 
maxime  a  Venetkani  ||  11  quali  hanno  havuto  a  dire  die  N.  ! 
dev^eria  vendere  le  suoe  zoie,  darli  el  tuto  de  le  intxate  suae  resc 
vato  solamente  quanto  bisogna  per  lo  vivere  etiam  extenuato ' 
che  nui  cardinal!  li  doveressimo  mettere  la  metade  de  le  intnl 
no&tre  et  in  sumnia  metteno  la  taglia  come  se  ce  havesserDDO  i 
presoncr.  Rtrplicotono  che  la  S.  B"'  specificasse  quante  gat 
voleva  mantenere  alimpresa  dicendo  che  non  volevano  quesi 
offerta  de  denari  ne  del  quarto;  perche  Ihora  era  tarda  la 
remessa  ad  un  altro  consistorio.  .  .  . 

[Origiiial  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 


•  quesi 

1 

ts.fM 


30.  PopK  Paul  II.  to  thk  Inhabitants  or  Rhodbs.1 

1471,  Jan.  20.  Rome. 

In  view  of  the  common  danger  all  must  render  assistance.* 

The  Pope  exhorts  Ihem  to  courage :  Aderit  et  Deus  ipse  oosqii 

quoad  poterimus  nihil  in  tauta  re  pretermittemus.      In  conclusin 

he  uiges  them  speedily  to  repair  the  ruinous  walls  of  Rhc>des. 

[Lib.  brev.,  12,  f.  86b.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.] 


*  Sec  jw/m,  p.  So,  t  See  Gottlob,  Cam.  At 

I  N.  FarlcKuecri  g  H.  Baibo, 

II  Sec  KoMAMJJ,  IV.,  353.  uole  1.  %  See  jh/'yi,  p.  183. 
•'  UcganJing  the  sufferings  o/lhe  people  a1  Khodcs,  ^ealso  Bosio,  2j 

257  j^. 


1 
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31.  Pope  Paul  11.  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes, 

GlAMBATlSTA  OrSINI  * 

1471,  Jan.  20,  Rome, 
He  had  received  their  letters,  from  which  he  perceived  their 
fear  of  the  Turks.  Timendum  qviippe  est,  sed  non  ita  utabauxiUis 
ac  remediis  deslstatur,  quinimo  est  eo  melius  et  celerius  providen- 
dum.  Itaque  nolite  vobis  ipsis  deesse,  sed  bono  animo  sitis.  He 
promises  help,  and  urges  them  to  lose  no  time  in  improving  the 
fortifications  and  moats  of  the  island. 

[Lib.  brev.,  12,  f.  Sjb,  lo£,  at.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.] 
32.  PoPB  Paul  II.  to  Duke  Borso  of  MoDEN-A.t 

I4?ii  March  3,  Korrn;, 

The  Pope  in  a  few  words  informs  the  Duke,  who  intended  to 
visit  Rome,,  that  he  was  sending  the  Arc3ibishop  of  Spalalro  [Lor. 
Zane],  who  is  "thesaurarius  ac  provindae  nostrae  raarchlae  Anconi- 
tanae  gubernator,"  to  greet  him.  He  will  inform,  the  Duke  that 
his  arrival  is  very  agreeable  to  him  (the  Pope). 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Modena.] 

33.  Pope  Paul  II.  to  the  Grand  Master  or  Rhodes, 

GlAMBATISTA   ORSINr.j 

1471,  Maich  12,  Rome. 
An  exhortation  to  courageous  constancy  against  the  atlacfcs  of 
the  Turks,  ai  above^  No.  3 1 . 

[Lib.  brev.,  12,  f.  112.    Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.] 
34.  Pope  Paul  II.  to  the  Governor  of  Spoleto.§ 

1 47 1,  April  5,  Rome. 

Habes  bullam  de  non  recipiendis  muneribus  alias  per  nos 
editam.||i    This  is  to  be  observed  exactly  (ad  unguein).    Prohibe- 


*  See  jji/rfl,  p.  J83.  G.  Orsioi  had  Ixen  appointed  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes 
by  Paul  II.,  in  [467,  on  the  death  of  'Aacosls.  (see  Cron.  Rom,,  33),  and  dini 
iti  1476;  &ee  ReuMONT,  III,,  i,  521. 

t  See  supra,  p.  184.  J  Sec  sttpta,  p.  183. 

B  Sec  supra,  (x  35.  II  Printed  in  BuIL,  V.,  1S4  seq. 
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mus   ne  aliquo   pacto   in   causis   rertentibus  in  prioui  ii 
sportule   alique    recipiantur  preterea  ne  gratis    paleas   Dec  UgV 
deferri  tibi  facias. 

Simile  rectori  Patrimonit. 

„  „     Campanie. 

„      gubernatori    Fulgineir    Fani,    Cesene,    Asculi,    Re*tis  el 
Interamni,  Urbis  veteris,  Vetratle, 

[Lib.  brev.,  19,  f,  142.    Secret  Archives  of  the  Vadcan.] 


35.  Cardinal  Fr.  Gonzaga  to  his  Fathkr.* 

1471,  April  10,  Romit 

.  .  .  Che  parkmenti  siano  stati  Tad  fra  lor  t  non  posso  albi' 
mente  de  certo  sapere,  bene  uso  ugni  industria  possibile  per 
cavarlo  per  indirecto  e  quando  el  S""  fue  qui  a  visitaxtne  sabbaW 
paggato  I  cussi  in(er  loquendo  me  li  acostai  e  dissi  che  queste  suOe 
visitatione  davano  inolto  da  dire  a  la  brigata  la  qual  pensa^-a  che 
fusserono  [ier  condure  el  papa  a  Ferrara^  il  che  a  me  piaceria 
grandemente  perche  essendo  io  cupido  dei  bene  de  N.  S.  e  de  la 
sede  apDstoIica  to  eotnprobaria  parendotni  che  seria  mollo  expe- 
diente  e  proiicuo  considerato  come  sta  tuta  la  Gertnania  verso  di 
nui  et  che  la  Franza  pui  voUe  ha  domandato  el  concilio  e  questo 
io  Ihaveria  piu  caro  ad  Ferrara  perche  seressemo  in  una  terra  liben 
et  buona  e  ne  la  qual  per  la  raia  particular! tate  essendo  noiJ  maDCO- 
fiolo  a  Suoa  S™  che  al  marchese  de  Manluoa  seria  bene  vistti. 
Rispuoseme  che  parlava  prudenlemente  e  Dio  volesse  cbe  tad  li 
altri  fussero  de  questo  parere  le  qual  parole  me  fecerono  credcft 
che  qualche  cosa  ne  fusse.  Io  mandai  puo  per  Jacomo  TrOHOj 
cum  monstrare  de  voler  per  Io  mezo  suo  fare  intendere  aJ  S.  d 
fatto  de  quella  bollaJI  a  la  qual  non  era  stalo  presente  lui  e  puoi 
entrai  a  dirii  de  qiiesta  andata  a  Feirara  commendandola  et  infer 
endo  che  Io  fusse  quodaiuodo  necessaria  et  chel  S.   faria  uns 

"  See  lufra,  p.  t88. 
i  Paul  II.  and  Bqiso  d'  Este. 
T  6  th  April 

g  The  Ambassador  of  Modeaa  to  Kumc,  of  whom  in  Lbc  'Report  from  ihe 
Chigi    Libiiary,   cited    rripra  p.  1-86,  Fr,  Ariostus    speaks    in    mofit    £kVOUnbk 

il  Cunceining  &  "  fratcrnitate  o  campngnia  che  5«  cbiamasK  de  l«  pace." 
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sancta  opera  a  usarli  ugni  industha.  Rispuoseme  taceCe  monsignor 
che  ad  ugni  modo  3a  conduremo.  Lo  rev'""  monsignor  cardinale 
de  S.  Maria  in  Portico  *  el  qual  6  nepole  del  papa  me  disse  questi 
di,  el  seria  pur  bene  fatto  de  celebrare  una  dteta  in  quakhe  buon 
luoco  in  Italia  et  anticipare  avanti  che  per  necessitate  fussemo 
costretii  da  altri  a  faria  e  forsi  puoi  dove  nui  non  voressimo.  Tute 
queste  parole  e  coniecture  me  fanno  presumere  che  qualche  cosa 
ne  sta  ;  andaro  invescigando  piu  che  puotr6  per  darne  aviso  a  V.  S. 
et  maxime  pa&saci  che  siano  questi  di  sancd  ne  li  qtiali  se  attende 
a  lanima.  .  .  .  t 

[Original  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 

36.  Pope  Paul  II.  To  John  IL,  Margrave  of  Baden 

AND   ArCHBJSHOP  OF  TRtVES-I 

I47I,  April  19 

The  Pope  returns  thanks  for  the  locale  addamantibusac  rubinis 
ornatum  sent  to  him  through  Hermann  Frank,  and  praises  the 
Archbishop :  sed  ne  te  lateat  nos  munera  recipere  non  consuevimus. 
He  accepts  the  present,  however,  in  order  that  the  Archbishop  may 
have  no  doubt  of  the  favour  he  bears  him,  and  sends  him  in  return 
crucem  etiam  addaraantibus  alque  rubinis  et  unionibus  redimitam 
que  multas  sacras  reliquias  .  .  .  tetigit.g 

[State  Archives,  Venice.]  ]| 

37.  Pope  Paul  II.  to  Cardinal  Fr.  Piccolomini.^ 

1471,  Jun«  a6,  Rome. 
Card'*  Senensi  legato,     Aecepimus  plures  litleras  tue  circ"^  ex 


•    Bat.  ZtCiO. 

t  Further  particuldra  of  Ihe  iiegdlialions,  which  uadoubtcdly  \o6\t  place  in 
r47i,  cunceming  a.  fresh  Congress  or  Cuunci],  are  wanting.  The  sudden  death 
of  Ihc  Piipe  Lfterwatds  turned  the  thoughts  of  all  in  another  directiun  ;  biit  this 
question  suoti  carae  ngain  to  the  frool  •  see  supra,  p.  217. 

i  Sm  iiipra,  p.  I  [O. 

g  S«Akulhc  Bciefto  ttheKingoTPgrtugillMARlt^i,  II.,  201),  uid  that  to  Che 
King  oi  Hungary  in.  T£[,eki,  XL,  123-3, 

II  t  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Cannn  Fralcn^i,  Vice-President  uf  the 
HutigQTidtL  Academy,  fur  a  copy  of  this  Brief. 

1   See  iU/rji,  p.  18I1 
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Katispona,  ex  quibus  intelleximus,  quid  usque  in  earn  diem  a 
factum  sit  circa  ea  quae  tjbi  a  nobis  sunt  demandata  in  CK 
expeditionis  in  Turchos,  et  quomodo  ad  illos  princtpes  qui  Ral 
pone  aderant  concionem  habueris  menternque  nostracn  spem  et ' 
necessitatem  aperueris  illorumque  responsionem-  Commcndaa] 
plurimum  pnidentiam  et  diligentiaEn  tuaui.  ItA  enini  est  bcx 
dum  ,  .  .  Quaretion  cesaahii  similiter  in  futurum  ab  ipso  ba 
opere,  sed  instabis  et  perseverabis  industria  et  diligentia,  ut  nid 
boni  quod  fieri  in  banc  rem  possit  poslponatur  praesertim  juitc 
nunc^  quum  Turchus  .  .  ,  iilam  (scl.  religionem  christianam)  t 
tinguere  contendit  Super  his  et  atiis  etiam  lator  praesenciui 
qui  ad  te  revertttur,  poterit  coram  latius  referre^  quae  a  not 
audivit ;  de  occurrentibus  successu  temporis  Xos  tuis  literis  ba 
certiores. 

[Lib.  brev.,  is,  f.  162.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.1 
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38.  Pope  Paul  II.  to  Borso,  Dukk  op  Ferrara.* 

1471.  July  10,  RooCi 

A  melancholy  report  had  lately  been  circulated  in  Rome  n^ 
ing  a  danger  which  threalened  the  Dukcf     He  now  hear?  th 

this  danger  has  happily  been  overcome.     The  Pope  exhorts  tl 
Duke  Co  strengthen  his  health,  and  thanks  him  Tor  his 
present. 

[Lib.  brev.,  ra,  f.  175b.     Secret  Archives  of  the  VaticaK 

39.  Pope  Paul  II.  to  Cardinal  Fr,  Piccolomini.] 

1471,  July  13,  Komc 

Cardinal]  Senensi  legato.  SolJicitabat  nos  antea  cura  non  medlt 
Cris,  quod  Car™'  in  Christo  filii  nostri  Friderid  imperatoris  taidic 
ad  istam  Ratisponensem  dietam  advcntws  de  die  in  diem  videbait 
diferri,  cum  ad  praescriptum  diem  multi  lam  convenissent.     Ver« 


'  sincni 


•  Sec  lufira,  p.  190.     Ainoi^  Ihe  Briers  of  Paut  H.  in  ihc  Stale  Ab 
Modem  I  saw  neittier  (his  nor  the  lirief  or^oth  July. 

t  According  to  ihe  DbHo  Ferrar.,  229,  Boeso  had  been  sufTeriiig 
27th  May  from  "fcbd  contimie  fletnmatiche  chc  mai  non  io  Abliandoaomo  in 
sino  a  la  morte  "  [aoifi  Aiigust],  The  Duku  had  probably  comiacied  (his  icl 
ness  in  Rcme;  see  also  Atti  t  mem.  d,  depuL.  di  sluria  patiia.  Mfxlen.,  V 
(187U),  4l8w^. 

;  Sec  !ff/ra,  p.  tSl. 
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bamur  namque,  ne  51  ejus  optaU  presentia  deesset,  dissolveretur 
quicquid  lam  necessatio  tempore  principum  consiliis  et  subsidiis 
iuste  desiderabamus  fieri  in  Turchum.  Scd  tu,  dilecte  fili,  qua 
soles  diligentia  progressuin  omnem  et  quae  ad  earn  diem  sequuta 
sunt,  tuis  Uteris  dalis  Ratispone  dmdecima  iunii  plene  significans 
nos  admodum  recreasti  .  .  .  Speramus  namque  et  ita  optamus, 
quod  et  ipsius  car""  filii  rvostri  pium  studium  et  sincere  principum 
vgluntates  te  maxime  operatn  dante  accendentur  ad  tarn  sanctum 
opus  mat;is  ac  commuiii  periculo  consulent  .  .  ,  Corfidimus  enim 
devotionem  tuam  cunctos  principes  in  ipsa  dteta  presentes 
efficactter  cohortari  et  inducere  ad  prosecutionem  hujus  ret  posse. 
[Lib.  brev.,  12,  f.  174b,     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.] 

40.  PoPK  Paul  II.  TO  BoRgo,  Duke  of  Ferrara.* 

1471,  July3K>,  Rotn^, 
up  to  this  time  he  had  no  tidings  regarding  the  Duke's  state  of 
health  j  he  exhorts  him  to  thank  God  for  his  recovery.     The  Pope 
in  conclusion  assures  Borso  of  his  prayers. 

[Lib.  brev.,  12,  f.  176b.    Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.] 


41.  Pope  Paul  II.  to  Alerecht,  Marquess  or 

BRANUENfcUBG.t 

1471,  July  20,  Rome. 
Marchioni  Brandeburgensi  principi  elcctori,  Intelleximug,  dil" 
filio  nostra  tit.  sancti  Eustachii  diacono  card''  Senensi  isthic 
in  Ratisponen.  conventu  sedis  apost.  legato  per  suas  maxime 
iiignificante,  nobtlitatetn  tuam  absolutionis  benelicium  devote 
suscepisse,  quod  ipse  tibi  auctoritate  nostra  impendit  et  te  sancte 
mains  ecclesie  mandatis  ac  noslris  etiam  reverenter  parere  velle 
accepimus ;  placet  hoc  nobis  quam  maxime  .  .  .  Here  follow 
words  of  praise  ....  Cuius  (scil.  Dei)  quoquegratiam  maiorem 
ut  denique  assequans,  nunc  potissicnum  as&urgere  debes  et  totus 
pio  open  intendeie  atque  accingi  iit  scilicet  pro  5dei  puritate 

*  See  siijira,  p,  190. 

t  Sve  iuj^ra,  p.  liS.  Albrecht  had  been  excomniunicitlecl,  1446,  Oct,  15, 
because  he  persisted  in  marryifig  his  ^aughtcf,  Ufsub,  to  the  son  of  Iheexcom- 
niunicated  G.  Fodicbraxl,  in  spiic  of  all  warnings  Co  the  contimry. 
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servanda  atque  eius  tutela  in  hac  contra  Turchos  expedi^ 
penilus  studeas  et  alios  principes  adesse  diligentissinie  horten 
ingenitim  tibi  ut  praedtKimui  perspicadssimura  est  atque  4 
omnia  mature  cogitanda  et  aggredienda  prudentissimus  b^| 
et  nos  scimus  te  gralia  multum  valere  et  auctoHtate  .  .  .  ^1 
[Lib.  brev,,  12,  f.  176b.     Secret  Archives  of  the  VaticaaJ_ 


43.    NiCODUMUS   DK    PONTREMOU   TO   GaI,EAJ12D     MaRIA 

Duke  of  Milan.* 

1*71.  Aug.  a, 
.  .  .  Per  altre  mte  havera  inteso  V.  Cels.   che   la  morte  d 

papa  To  in  un  &ubito  in  questo  modo  che  essendo  tuj  stato 
matina.  in  consistorio  cioc  el  vcnerdi  a  vintisei  del  passato  di 
dodece  hore  fino  a  le  deceocto  de  la  megUore  vogria  del  mood 
cen6  a  le  vintidoe  hore,  mangi6  tre  poponit  non  molto  pan 
cossi  alcune  altre  cose  di  trjsta  substantia  cotne  si  era  assuefac 
mangiare  da  alcuni  mesi  in  qua.  Pol  ad  una  hora  de  nocte  dia 
ad  un  M.  Petro  Franzoso  siio  eubiculario  chtl  se  sentiva  tuMo  gn* 
Es&o  M.  Petro  gli  record6  non  desse  audicntia  per  quella  sera,  □ 
andasse  un  poco  a  posare.  Giettos&e  in  suso  un  letuzo  dovei 
piglib  graiide  ambascie  e  tale  che  essendo  uscito  esso  M.  Petro  < 
la  camera  per  licentiare  la  brigata  et  lassarlo  dormire  un  poco,  sff 
passate  de  pocO  k  doe  hore  bussare  lussoj  de  la.  cannent  dove 
papa  se  era.  a  pens  possuto  condure  et  aprendo  lusso  trovo  el  pm] 
presso  de  morto  cum  molta  bava  a  la  bocca  et  atacandossegli  el  pa| 
al  coto  hebero  a  cadere  ambe  doi  in  modo  se  abandon6.  Essem! 
li  presso  una  cadrega  M.  Petro  cum  molta  difficulta  ce  1"  asseciftsui 
et  torn6  al  usso  a  domandare  M.  Doymo  suo  corapagno,  Quioc 
tornarono  dentro  el  papa  havia  posate  le  mane  In  suso  U  ponu 
de  nanti  de  la  cadrega  et  appozalo  el  capo  al  tnuro  et  \-edenda 
cum  molta  bava  ala  bocca  volendolo  aiutare  el  trovarono  mod 
passale  de  poco  le  doe  bore,§  adeo  che  dal  princlpio  del  dokni 


'  Ste  lufira,  p.  190. 

t  TTie  death  af  Fre«Jerick  III,  is  aUo  said  to  have  been  caused  liy  too] 
an  indulgence  in  melons  ;  Mailath,  I.,  319. 

i  =Y  uscio. 

g  According  to  QUI  reckoning  cluven  at  oight.     Que  stulcment  is  coE 
by  the  b«sl  authocitiu  i  see  'Acta  Consist.  (a6  July,  and  hour  of  the  nl^ 
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et  morire  non  fo  una  hora,  Cardinal  Barbo  was  at  once  sum- 
moned. Disturbances  had,  Up  to  this  time,  occurred  only  in  Todi. 
Qui  sono  concorsi  molti  sbanditi  et  facte  aicune  picole  vendete  el 
robarie,  Camen  el  popolo  se  deporta  fin  mo  assai  bene. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     P.  E.  Roma.] 


43.  Voting  List  of  the  Conclave  of  the  Year  mJ'* 

[L]    F/hce  pate  ne  la  creatione  del  Papa  successore  ad 
Papa  Paulo. 
Niceno '  ad  Rohano,-  Bologna,'  Sanct.t,"'  Pavia,*  S^  Petro.  in 
vine* 

Rohano"  ad  Niceno,'  Bologna,"  Sanctt,*  Mantoa.'"* 
Orsino  ad  Thiano,"  Ravenna  i"  et  S.  Petro  in  vine' 
Bologna^ad  NiMno,^  Rhoano,- Sanct-V  Ravenna  "*  et  Pavia.'^ 
S.  Croce""  ad  Niceno,'  Rhoano  -  et  Bologna,* 

Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  N.  d,  Tuccia,  100;  Landlicci,  ii;CiUA2IAN1, 
643  ;  Cron,  Rom.,  34;  NqtarGiacomo,  108.  'Letter  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan  Id  Ga]ea»io  Maria  Sforifl,  dated  Rome,  14?!,  July  27  (ti.  hoie  di  nocte 
ad  wcvi. )  ;  Stale  Archives,  Milan  {P.  E.  Roma)  :;  "Letlcr  of  Cichua  by  order  of 
■he  Duke  of  Milan,  dated  Conza^heulL  Julli,  1471  (venecdi  di  prox.  possatu 
b  (locte  sequenle  fra  ii,  et  Ite  horii)-  i,3(,  (It,  Infessuia  is  wrpng  in  giving 
the  S5(h  Julya.^  the  dale  j  the  Cronica  di  Bologna,  78S,  has  the  27th.  PalaCKV, 
v.,  1,61;  and  Caro,  V, ,  i,  360  k^,,  fellow  the  lastMaiemenl.  This  is  adopted 
byCHEVALiBR,  1740.  and  Kraus,  &03  i  PLATtNAalsofaUsintoihiisaineeRoi. 
Hkuhomt.  Lorenao,  I.,  223,  2nd  ed.,  is  also  in  error  in  asserting  thai  ihe  Pope 
died  iii  the  n^hl  tjctween  the  ty.h  and  26th  of  Juty,  TkiiLLOPE,  The  Papal 
Conclaves  (London,  1876),  even  givc5  the  tStb  JulyiLS  the  date.  Rcgiudin^g 
the  foolish  teportB  which  at  once  R,ri>se  conterning  ihe  death  of  Paul,  see 
ClFOLLA,    558. 

*  Sec  supra,  p.  aoa.  The  above  list  is  certainly  the  oldest  cxtBiit. 
Ammasati's  stnlemenls  a.ce  somewhat  {lifferenl,  Epist.,  f.  209  [Franlvfort  cd., 
N.  395) ;  but  little  weight  can  be  attached  ir>  them  because  the  letter  in 
f^uestion  is  an  a^jology.  'Cichua  Simoneia  Kad,  on  Iht  ^ist  July,  1471,  by 
desire  of  (he  Duke,  infoihicd  the  KOTnan  Ambassadors  ill  WlitlDg  thai  the 
Duke  wished  one  of  the  Eoliowijig  Cardinals  (o  become  Pope:  Khototnag, 
[d'KstouteviUe),  S.  Cnicis  Realinus  (Copranica),  Gonzaga.,  S.  Pielro  in  vi-nc- 
(Fr,  della  Rovere),  S.  Crisogoni  Papicre.  (AniinLina.t>),  Card,  Aquilan.  (Agni. 
6lus),     Slate  Archives,  Milan, 

>  Bessarion.  *  d'Esloulcville,  ''  Calandrim. 

'  A,  Capranica.  "  Ammanati,  "  Francesca  ttella  Rovere. 

'-'  Ff.  Gunxaga.  "  Fortt^ieni.  ""  Roverella. 
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Spoleti  11  ad  Thtano "  et  Ravenna.'"^ 
Thiano^  ad  Spoled  '^  et  S.  Pelro  in  vIqc* 
Ravenna  "^  ad  Bologna.^  Thiano,^  Napoli  •-  et  S.  Petri." 
l-'avia  '■  ad  Niceno,'  Rhoano  '  et  Bologna.^ 
Napqli '^  ad  Niceno,'  Spoletol"  et  Ravenn*,"* 
Aquila '«  ad  Thiano,»  S.  Marco  ^*  et  S.  Petri.* 
S.  Marco  '■*  ad  Niceno  ^  et  Spoleti." 
S.  Piero"  ad  Orsino,  Bologna,"  S,t,*  Thexno,'  Aquila." 
Vicecanc.'^'*  ad  Ravenna. "^ 
Mantoa  ^~''  ad  Rlioano  -  e  Vicecancell.'^"'* 
Monferrato'^  ad  Rhoano,^  Bologna,'  Theano,"  Pavia,"  AquUi" 
S.  Petro  '*  e  Mantova.'"'* 

S.  Maria  in  portico  '^  ad  Ravenna,''"  AquiUa,^*  S.  Petro  in  vine* 
S,  Lutta'P  ad  Orsino,  AquiHa,'"  S.  Petro  in  vine* 

[II.]  Voce  kavute. 

Niceno  da  S.  Marco,  Napoli,  Rohano,  Bologna,  S-t,  Pavia. 

Rohano  da  Mantoa,  Monferrato,  Niceno,  Bologna,  S.t,  Pam 

Orsino  da  S-  Lutia  S-  Piera  in  vine. 

Bologna  da  Monferrato,  Ravenna,  Ntceno,  Rohano,  Pavia,  S.*. 
S,  Petro. 

S.t  da  Niceno,  Rohano,  Bologna,  S.  Piclro. 

Spoleti  da  Thiano,  S.  Marco,  Kapali. 

Thiano  da  Monferrato,   Ravenna,  Aquila,   Orsino,  Spoleti,  S 
Pietro. 

Ravenna  da   S.  Maria  in   port.,  Napoli,  Vicecanc,  Bologni, 
Orsino,  Spoleto  el  S.  Pietro.* 

Favia  da  Monferrato,  Niceno,  Bologna. 

Napoli  da  Ravenna. 

Aquila  da  S.  Lucia,  S,  Maria  in  port.,  Monferrato,  S.  Petro. 

S-  MarCo  da  Aquila, 

S.  Pietro  ad  vine,  da  S.  Lutia,  Monferrato,  S.  Maria  in  port.. 
Ravenna,  ThianOj  Aquilla,  Niceno,  Bologna  t  et  Orsino, 


'*  A.  Agnifilus, 

"  Thcodorr  of  MondenL 


»  EroLi.  "  Carafe. 

>•  Baibo.  »-"  R.  Borgia. 

"  B.  Zeno.  '»  G.  Michiel. 

*  This  is  a.  vamCion  from  Lis!  I.  whciTc  Xht  naiUE:  of  Rovetella  doa  not  «cui 
■mong  Ihose  who  voted  for  F,  dcHa  Rovcre. 

t  In  List  I.  it  isi  not  staled  tliat  CalAndiJnl  gave  his  ytAx  to  F.  della  Rovnc- 
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Vic€cancelL.  da  Mantoa. 
Mantoa  da  Monferrato,  Rohano. 
Monferralo :  nitnte. 
S.  Maria  in  port. :  nUatt. 
S.  Lucia  ;  nitnte. 

Voce  agiunte  a.1  papa  altra  le  prime  twve :  Vicecanc,  Rohanno, 
S.  Marco. 

[Contemporary  Copy  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan, 
Roma  ad  an.] 


44.    NiCODEMUS   or   PONTREMOLl   TO   Qa.LE.'^2ZO    MaRPA 

Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.* 

[1471,  Aug.  9,  RaiM-t] 
The  Cardinal  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  had  that  very  hour  been 
elected  Pope,  All  Rome  rejoices :  essendo  siato  cognosciulo 
relligioso  et  sanrt*""  homo  etiam  in  minori  gradu  et  perho  e  atiche 
opinione  de  ognuno  che  debia  essere  optimo  pastore  per  s.  chiesa 
et  per  tutta  la  Tede  Christiana. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archive*,  Milan.] 


45,  SiXTus  IV.  TO  Galeazzo  Maicia  Sforza,  Duke  of  M[t.AN.t 

1471,  Aug.  16,  Kowic, 
He  returns  thanks  for  the  Duke's  congratulations  on  the  Paipal 
dignity,  quam  Dei  demeritia  non  mentis  nostris  adepti  sumus. 
The  Duke  had  loved  him  when  he  was  yet  in  nainoribus ;  he,!  on 
his  part,  had  continually  loved  the  Duke.  Erit  igitur  noster  hie 
pontiBcatus  ad  cmnem  honorem  et  dignitatem  tuam  facillimus. 
He  knows  him  to  be  one  of  the  Princes  most  devoted  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  quod  clarissimis  argumentis  nuper  vacante  sede  in 
Romandiola  demonstrasti.§     "  Dat.  Romae  apiid  S.  Petrum  sub 


"  See  iiipra,  p.  204, 

t  The  original  bears  as  dale  viL  Aug.^  wrongly  written  instead  of  is.  Aug.. 
and  the  siipersCriplioft  ;   "Cito,  cito." 

X  See  supra,  p.  215. 

g  See  ihe  "Brief  of  Six  tiis  IV.  Lo  the  Duke  of  Mikn  of  jtst  August,  1471. 
Sta.te  Archives,  Milan. 
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annulo  piscatoris  xvi,  Aug.,  1471  ante  coronationem."  Hisanto. 
graph  signature  follows, 

"  F[ranciscU5]*  vester  ex  optimo  corde  manu  p.p'-'* 
[Original  in  the  State  ArchiveSv  Milan.     Autograph.] 

46,   NlCOOBMUS  OF    PONTRBMOLI   TO    GaLEAZZO     MaRIA  SrOUl, 

Duke  of  Milan.! 

1471,  Aug.  2S,  Rome. 

.    Cum  questa   sera   la  lista  J    de  li  voti  dad  tn   conclare  in  U 

assumptione  de  quesCo  novo  ponteBce,  qual  me  e  zxato  difficile 
havere  respecto  al  juramenCo,  hanno  ex  consuetudine  nedum  de 
daria,  ma  de  non  participarla  cum  persona,  Recordomi  hawr 
SCriptO  per  altra  mia  a§  V,  CeEs,  qiiello  havete  ad  ejttimarc  d 
persuadefVL  di  questi  voti.  RimetCotni  a  quel  medesimo  el  1 
V.  C.  me  rec.     Ex  Roma,  xxviii.  Aug.,  1471. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.] 

47.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Dl'ke 

OF    MiLAN.II 

•  47*i  June  2a,  Rjme, 

Ad  veterem  benevolentiam  quae  tibi  nobiscum  semper  into- 
cessitU  nova  accessit  necessitudo  by  the  betrothal  of  GIroltsKi 
KJario  to  Caterina  Sforza;  he  sends  Girolarao  to  Milan  as  the 
Duke  wished.     Sit  super  hec  sponsalia  benedictio  nostra,  sujierte 

et  filios  tuos  et  fiJios  eorum  .  .  , 

[Original  in  the  Stale  Archives,  Milan,     Autograph.] 

48.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  GAt,BAZzo  Marla  Sforza,  Duke 

OP  Milan.** 

1472,  June  21,  Rume. 

He  earnestly  exhorts  the  Duke,  carissimum  in  Chrisio  fiiiiac 

*  The  Brief  is  noL  s.igiied  "  Sixtus  IV, ,"  because  it  was  written  tKfoK  ifcc 
Coronation.     On]y  Itie  baptbmAl  name  is  [herefoie  ufwd. 
t  See«(i//Ti,  p.  201. 
i  See  No.  43  of  this  Appendiic. 
8  Of  the  !ath  Awg.,  1471  ;  see  lU/ira,  p^  ao2. 
Sec  iupra,  p.  248.  1[  Hee  sufira,  p.  315.  *•  Se«  ntfw,  p.  14J. 
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Ferdinand um,'  SiciUe  regem  Ulustrem,  affinern  tuum  eo  amore 
prosequi  qui  esse  debet  inter  amantissimos  afEines.  He  could  do 
nothing  more  pleasing  to  him  than  this. 

(Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.      Autograph.] 


4g.  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  to  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Dukb 
OF  Milan.* 

l473i  Fcbr.  24,  Koine. 

He  thanks  him  for  his  good  reception  of  Girolamo  Riario. 
His  pauculis  diebus  laboravimus  aliquantulum  eodem  morbo 
pedum  qui  et  superiors  anna  nos  invasit  licet  minus  doloris  et 
molestie  nunc  nobiii  attulerit  ,  .  . 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph.] 


50.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke 

or    MlLAN.t 

I4?j|,  Nov.  ?,  Rome. 
Rediit  ad  nos  dil.  filius  noster  Pelrus  tit.  S.  Sixti  presbyter 
cardinalisj  patriarchs  Constantinopolitanus,  noster  secundum 
camem  nepos,  qui  quanta  cum  humanitate,  quo  apparatu,  qua 
liberalitate,  qua  iocunditate  animi  eum  exceperis  abunde  nobis 
explicavit  .  .  .  The  Pope  thanks  the  Duke  for  this,  and  confirms 
all  that  the  said  Cardinal  has  settled  with  the  Duke- 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.    Autograph.] 

51.  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  to  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke 

OF  Milan. { 

1474,  June  I,  Rome. 
The  Pope  declares  his  intention  of  taking  care  for  the  peace  of 
his  subjects ;  he  will,  in  particular,  take  measures  against  the  re- 
bellion in  Todi ;  he  therefore  requests  the  Duke  to  send  troops  iuxta 
requisitionem  Hieronymi  generis  tui  Imole  in  temp,  vicani  .  .  . 
[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph.] 


'  See  j«/wt,  p.  249.  t  Sm  lupra,  p.  aja. 

t  See  ihe  Beicf  to  Ptnigia  in  Ai^  SL  Ital.,  XVI,,  jSa,  and  Jt^a,  p.  263. 
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52.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  Gai^azzo  Makia  Sforz.\,  Dule 

OF  Milan.* 

H74i  Jutic  25,  Rome 
The  Papal  Legate  is  advancing  with  an  army  against  Citti  di 
Castello :  nihil  camen  aliud  quam  obedientiam  exacturus  ei  tes 
civitatis  illius  pro  omnium  qLiiete  compositurus.  Earn  si  Nic 
Vitellius  prestare  voluerit  clem^ntiam  et  pietatem  inveniet,  namet 
Datura  ipslus  nepotis  et  legati  nostrl  mitissima  est  et  nos  obedieo- 
ciam  quaerimus  non  vindictam  -  .  -  t 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph-] 
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Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,   Dvkk 
OF  Milan,  J 

1474,  July  5.  RocRft 
The  Pope  expresses  liis  astonishment  at  a  letter  of  the  Duiie's 
concerning  the  affair  of  Citth.  di  Castello.  Sixtus  IV.  justifies  his 
action  in  the  matter,  A.  Nic.  Vitello  nihil  aliud  quam  obedientiam 
exegimus;  deponat  dominatum,  vivat  ut  privatus  et  cleraeniiam  in 
nobis  inveniet ;  exititios  introducere  non  est  nobis  consilium  .  .  . 
Quis  est  regum  aut  principum  qui  in  dominio  suo  populum  in- 
obedientem  aut  rebellem  aut  tyrannum  posstt  tolerare?  Quaie 
miramur  quod  nobis  hoc  persuadeas  cum  potius  presidium  a  te 
speremus.  The  Florentines  aay  they  fear  on  account  of  Borgo  S. 
Sepolcro:  vana  est  ista  suspicio,  for  he  had  assured  iherii  on  his 
Papal  word  that  his  troops  should  undertake  nothing  against 
Flo  re  nee. § 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph.] 


*  See  snjflra,  p.  26^. 

t  Sixtus  IV,.  expressed  himself  in  similar  language  in  his  'Brief  lo  Florence. 
dated  147 4i  June  2S  {3.  Copy  is  in  ihe  Stal'S  Aichives,  Florence),  and  id  UmlIIo 
Ercole  d'Estc,  dated  1474,  July  14  (ih?  Original  is  in  ih?  Slate  Aichivo. 
Modcna). 

Z  See  supra,  p.  266. 

I  The  prificLpal  passage  of  this  'Brief  at  the  2&^h  Jane,  1474,  is  printed  siifn, 
p.  265,  note  J,  from  the  Stale  Archives,  Florervce,  SikIus  IV,  also  commuOl- 
oiLed  the  document  on  Ihe  aittid  38[h  June,  1474,  lo  the  Duke  of  Milsji:  set 
'Brief  of  this  dale  in  the  State  Archived,  Milan.     Autogniph. 
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54.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to   Galeazzo   Maria   Sfdrza,   Duke 
OF  Milan.* 

1474,  Ju'y  ?8,  Kom*, 

Yhs 

Sixtus  papa  IlIL 

Caiissitne  (ili  salutem  et  apost.  benedict. 

Vg  habiAino  scripto  molti  brevj  per  li  quali  asai  amplamente 
avete  potuto  intendere  la  iustitia  nostra  in  li  fati  de  cita.  di  Castello. 
E  per  questo  si  maravigerno  asai  e  non  possiam  credere  quillo  ne  t 
scripto  de  Fiorense  cloche  voi  non  solo  incitati  Fiorenlini  contra 
di  noi,  ma  anco  prometete  a  loro  ogni  subsidio  contra  |  di  noi- 
A  fill  carissime  quid  dbi  fecimus?  Non  se  ricordiarno  averve 
offeso  rnai  nee  verbo  neque  opere;  anco  per  lo  singulare  amore 
vi  portiamo  tuto  quello  abkmo  potuto  fare  per  voi  habiamo  falo 
e  faremo  sempre.  A  a  numquid  redditur  pro  bono  malum? 
quaie  ^  fuderunt  foveam  anime  mee.||  A  Rli  carissime  consciderate 
la  iustitia  de  le  mie  petitione.  Considerate  contra  quern  agitur, 
quod  contra  dominum,  cui  ilia  civitas  sobiecta  est,  contra  ecclesiam 
suam,  Contra  vicarium  suum,  contra  patrem  tt  COrdialiter  amantem, 
contra  affinem,  contta  iDum  qui  ortum  habuit  ex.  civitate  tibi 
subiecta.  Velis  ergo  fili  rai  desistere  ab  inceptis  ut  ira  Dei  non 
vcniat  super  te,  quod  absit  et  velis  bene  consciderare  petitiones 
meas  iuslas  et  faveas  Deo  pro  debito  ac  honore  tuo,  cuius  con 
servationem  semper  quesivi,  Speramus  pro  nobilitate  antmi  tui 
quod  sicut  ego  sum  tibi  bonus  pater,  ita  eris  nobis  bonus  lilius. 
Fomo  rtquiesti  pro  parte  vostra  se  volemo  v'  intromitesti  in  acor- 
dare  questa  cossa.  Dicemmo  quello  habiam  risposto  ad  ogni  altro 
chi  nail  fate  simile  domanda  che  non  ne  pare  via  honesCa  dovere 
mendicare  acordio  con  nostra  subditi,  ma  quando  voi  0  altro 
lo  facesse  come  da  si  ch'  eravamo  contento  quod  non  petebamus 
9  subdttis  nisi  obedieDtiam  veratn  e  de  questa  mia  nsposta 
non  Credo  vl  dovtsti  scandalisare.     Precamur  igilur  vos  ut  pro 


•  See  sufira,  p.  367.  The  letter  is  all  written  by  hia  own  hand.  ki:gariling 
ih?  rarity  oJ"  such  Papal  autographs,  see  CAMKiiRt,  Lctlere  iiied,  di  sommi 
Dontefici,  p.  vii,  (Modenn.,  187S). 

It   =n'i.  *  Manusciipt;  r, 

S  Manuscript ;  i/r.  li  jERtM.,  iS,  ao, 

H   =n'ha. 
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coDscientk  vesira  ac  honore  vestro  iion  vetitis  esse  contu  *  wit- 
siam  domini  prout  vos  facturos  speTambis.     Bene  valete 
Ex  urbe  28  lulii,  1474. 
[Atergo:] 

Cariss.  in  Christo  Alio  Galeaz.  Marie  ducj  MediolanJ  ffl. 
demur  in  propriis  roanibus. 
[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph.] 

55.  Pope  Sixrus  IV,  to  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Dukx. 
or  Milan. t 

1474,  OCL   IQ,  Rotnt 

Hodie  conclusum  est  Deo  auctore  et  publicatum    inlet  dil 
filiuix)  JotiaiiDieEn  nostrum  secundum  caraem  nepotem  et  n&lim 
dil.  fillii  nobilis  viri  Friderici  ducis  Urbini  matrimonium.  .  ,  .1 
[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.] 

56.  Pope  Sktus  IV.  to  Florence.§ 

1475.  Oct.  XI,  Rome. 
He  can  hardly  believe  that  they  shew  favour  to  N".  VitelU,  whi= 

is  fighting  against  the  Church.  They  must  not  do  this :  Sean 
auiem  quod  ubsit  el  quod  non  credimus  iniurie  resistere  laussiti 
cogeremur. 

[Copy  in  the  State  Archives,  Florence,  X.-n.~35,  f.  93-93IL] 

S;.  Report  of  the  Milanese  Ambassadors  in  Floremce 

REGARDING   THE   CoPfSPlRACV   OF   THE    PAZZI-f] 

[47S,  April  jS,  Floccncc 
II  caidinale  nipote  del  conte  Girolamo  per  la   peste  de  Pisi 

*  Manuscript ;  c.  t  Sec  supra,  p.  sf& 

X  On  ihe  uih  October,  1474,  Sixtiui  IV.  wrote  Lo  Florence:  "'Kupcfriat 
dim  dil.  f\.  nob.  viro  F^enco  Urbini  ducc  de  nsln  etus  dilecto  filiu  Ja  dr 
Ructe  nosiro  secundum  carnecn  nepoti  in  mattimoniu  loiiando  Iranscgiiata, 
(juodgfalntn  vubisessc  nondubilatnus."  (Stale  Atchives,  Florence,  X.-H,-!^ 
f.  6911.)  Sec  Ihe  Brief  lo  the  DukeofFerrara,  dated  I474,  OcU  14,111  MAITtXl, 
U.,  i6jo. 

§  Sec  supra,  p.  396.  Lorenio's  letter  of  apulcgy,  dated  Floreocci  WJ. 
Dec.  25,  i$  published  in  Mohzni,  Lettere  di  l^j-etLEOi  il  M,  rI  S,  P.  laax/BOO 
\'\l\,,  I  ir^.  (Fiorence,  1830),  but—as  Rsl-mont,  Loretuo,  L,  158,  sndoL, 
uUatrve^ — assigned  in  an  incoinpcehenslble  manner  to  tbe  successor  of  SixtottV. 

I)  See  supra,  p.  304  leq,  Eine  MUnEe&u/dte  PaKzi-Verschw<>rung  in  RlCtu, 
VI.,  142. 
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stavasi  ad  un  palazzo  di  M.  Jacopo  de  Fazzi  non  naolto  discosto 
da  Firenze  ed  aveva  molte  volte  detto  a  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
Irovandosi  con  lui  che  voEeva  un  gaomo  veiifre  a  Firenze  per  vedere 
il  suo  palazzo  e  chiesa  maggiore  per  cui  Lorenzo  io  aveva  invitato 
a  venire  ed  a  disinare  in  casa  sua  domenica  scorsa  che  fu  ai  26  di 
Aprile  e  Col  caidinale  aveva  pure  invitato  1'  arcivescovo  de  PJsa 
governatore  sUo  e  da  Firenze  M.  Jacopo  de  Pxzzi  e  moltri  altri 
cavalieri  e  cictadini  per  onorare  il  cardinale  ed  erasi  disposto  un 
solennissimo  apparato ;  el  cardinale  col  arcivescovo  venne  la 
domenica  mattina  e  smontato  si  pose  nel  duomo  alia  messa  grande 
che  era  cantata  solenneraeiite  e  circa  il  momento  che  si  intonava 
Tagnus  Dei,*etc.,quaftdoGiiiIiano  e  Lorenzo  ambedue  se  trovarono 
in  duomo  che  secundo  1'  usansa  passegiavano  pero  ben  separati 
r  uno  dall  altro  Lorenzo  fu  assaliato  da  alcuni,  tutti  forastieri  e  per 
la  piu  parte  Spagnuoli  della  famiglia  del  caidinale  o  forse  dell' 
arcivescovo,  ma  che  se  seppe  presto  reparare,  mentre  dal  fatniglio 
ed  alcuni  giovani  fu  ajutato  essendosi  essi  interposLi  ripaiarono  i 
colpi  coi  loro  maDteili  che  ancora  si  vedono  traorati.  i-oren?o 
scappi6  i)  pericolo  e  fu  soltanto  leggermente  ferito  alia  gola  e  tosto 
ritirato  in  sacrestia ;  cerlo  Francesco  Neri  suo  compagno  nel 
ripararlo  fu  amniazzato.  Mentre  che  Lorenzo  fu  cosi  assaltato  ed 
in  un  punto  mcdesirao  da  un  allra  parte  del  duomo  a  Giuliano  fu 
facto  simile  assallo  da  costoro  insierae  con  uno  Franceschino  de 
Fazzi  e  Bernardo  Barunzelli  che  ambedue  proditoHamente  quella 
nnatina  si  erano  accompagnati  cod  Giuliano  e  loro  due  furoni  i 
primi  a  dargli  delle  ferite  e  cosl  il  povero  Giuliano  rimase  nnorto 
con  innumerevoli  ferite  che  doveva  essere  pieta  a  vederlo,  t>\o 
non  voile  la  morte  de  I^ienzo  per  evitare  maggiore  male.  .  .  . 
Non  si  potrebbe  csprimere  quanta  diraonstrazione  abbia  fatto 
questo  popolo  a  Lorenao  e  casa  de  Medtci.  The  people  shout : 
Palle,  palle  !  Execution  of  the  guilty;  L'arcivescovo  dopo  gli  vene 
concesso  di  potersi  confesSarSe  e  COmunJCare  fu  appicato  per  la 
gola  lui  ed  il  fralelJO  con  Jacopo  Salviati  suo  nipote,  Jacopo  de  M. 
Poggio  con  tutti  quelli  che  erano  presi  in  palazzo  ed  erano  gettati 
fuori  dalle  finestre  del  palazzo  de  S"  col  capestro  appicato  al 
colonello  delle  finestre  e  di  la  un  pezzo  tagUavasi  i  capestri  e 
cadevano  in  piazza;  in  piazza  che  erano  caduti  siraziavansi  dal 


*  NotakCiacomo,  133^  gives  the  same  accr>unt. 
VOL.  IV. 
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popolo  e  dalla  raoltitudine  in  perzi.  .  .  ,  El  numero  dellepetsone 
itnpiccate,  tagliate  a  pezzi  e  mtJrte  in  questo  facto  forse  asoende 

ad  un  centinajo  di  persone.  .  .   * 

[Slate  Archives,  Milan,  Cart.  gen.j 


jS.  Albertinus,  Prior  or  S.  Martino,   to  Marchioness 
Barhaka  of  Mantua.* 

1478,   Apvil  2S,  FLoroiae. 

He  arrived  in  Florence  on  the    s7th.     Nui    habUimo  uonio 
Firen/a  in  grande  travaio  cum  credo  sapia  la  prefata  V.  S.     Loidine 
de  la  cosa  sicondo  posso  Intendcre  i-  questo :  zoe  essendo  \-enuto 
1]  card'"  nepote  del  conte  Jeronimo  a  Fiorenza  non  si  dice  perclie 
se  non  che  mal  per  lui  et  per  altrit  ditto  caid'""  non  voLse  intrai  in 
Fiorenza,  ma  si  redusse  di  fora  a  uno  zardino  de  quelU  de  Paii  e 
de  li  a  certi  di  questi  Pazi  fezeno  uno  convido  a  Fesole  dove  fa 
invitado  Lorenzo  de  Cosimo  e  Zuliano  de  Cosimo,   ma  Zubano 
no  poasette  andarli  che  haveva  due  anguioal^i^  sichel  disegDo  de 
Pazi  non  potete  haver  effetto,  ma  non  penlili  fezeno  che  Lorenio 
convidoe  il  card'*"  a  casa  sua  a  paslo  per  haver  ditto  Lorenzo  c 
Zuliano  a  suo  a  piacere,  siche  aparicliiatto  il  convido  ampio  t 
magnifico  venuta  lora  de  la  messa  andono  in  S.  Liberata  e  ax- 
done  la  messa  piu  che  fu  possibile  per  far  fastidio  a1  popolo  ioo 
se  havesse  a  parlire,  ma  pur  seguendo  la  messa  quando  il  pnelt 
fui  a  la  levationef  se  lev5  Franceschino  de  Pazi  e  amaza  de  facto 
cum  certe  sui  cottipagni  Zuliano  de  Medici;  da  po  volse  e  luent 
per  dar  a  LoreniiD  e  uhq  suo  compagno  li  vo]se  piliar  il  colpo  e 
pili6  la  morte  de  fatto  per  modo  che  ditto  Franceschino  tlUi  b 
testa  cum  una  spala  a  ditto  compagno  de  Lorenzo  e  cum  qutllo 
mcd'e&niQ  colpo  fell  Lorenzo  in  de  la   gola^  ma  nOD  tui  fftuds 
male.     II  card"*  fuii  e  larcivescovo  de  Pisa   corse   a]  patuo,* 
cum  certi  (anli  .  .  .  e  funo  a  li  mane;  il  popolo  cotsc  e  noo 
potendo  intrare  andono  a    una  akra  porta  e  brusota  e  inlrorw 
dentro  e  preseno  larcivescovo  c  de  fatto  lo  inpicono  3ui  e  U  fratello . 
possa  preseno  il  card*^  cum  tuti  quelU  de  ti  sui  che  poteno  havere 
e  furoDo  inpicati  e  similiter  il  prete  che  havea  caiitato  la  messa  c 
dui  garzoneti  che  erano  ragazi  del  card'"  pei  modo  che  queUo  di 

•  S«  lufra,  p.  304  sef.  t  Sec  mfira,  p.  309,  noi«  '. 

}  Fmc  what  follows,  see  Kbumont,  LoreoEo,  I.,  189  fof,,  zntl  ed. 
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fui  la  domenica  ne  farono  inpichati  36  ;  i]  luni  seguente*  ne  fono 
inpichati  16  ;  ozi  che  martidi  ancho  non  e  fatto  altro  ;  ma  quesla 
nOtte  k  sta  m^enato  Scr  Jacomo  de  Pazi  cum  circha  i8  altri  e  tuta 
via  ne  sonD  menaii  e  tuti  secondo  se  dice  siranno  impichati;  il 
card''  e  pur  vivo,  ma  in  presone  in  del  palozo  de  li  S"  cum  grande 
guarda;  se  tene  perho  che  non  morirA;  altro  non  ho  presentuto 
fin  a  questa  hora  presente  e  che  hore  nove  et  di  28  del  pre- 
aente.  ,  .  .  Dopo  questa  hora  siamo  a  messa  a  V  Anunciata  et 
havemo  fatto  oratione  specials  per  V,  S.  e  torriati  a  lozamenti  ne 
stato  ditto  alcuni  soldati  del  conle  Jeronimo  sono  stati  taliati  a 
pezi  venendo  lot  a  Fiorenza,  Non  ho  potato  intendere  altro  mi 
tiC^  a  V.  M.  S.     Florentie  die  28  Apriils,  1478. 

E.  D.  V.  ser*'  fid""^  don  Albertinus  prior  S.  Martini. 
[Original  in  the  Gon^aga  Archives,  Mantua.] 


59.  Instruction  from  Sixtus  IV,  for  Lufiovico  de  Agnellis 
AND  Antonio  d^  Grasris,  Nuncios  to  Emperor  Frederick 
Ill.t 

1478,  Dec,  I. 

Instructiones  datae  r.  patrib.  dom.  Ludovico  de  Agnellis 
protonot.  apOst.  et  Antonio  de  Grassis  I  s.  palatii  causar.  auditori 
ad  M""'  Imp.  S.  D.  N.  oratoribus.  Primo  iaiutabunt  ser"""" 
Imperatorem.  .  .  ,  Complaintsagainst  Lorenzo  de' Medici.  Item 
audivimus  Venetos  misisse  ad  suam  M"*  Jacobum  de  Medio,g 
qui  diu  in  curia  nostra  ista  vcrsatus  est  et  cognitusj  cuius  dicta 
bene  advertaC,  est  enim  magnus  TabricaLor  et  Creterisis,  qui  iuxta 
apostolum  consueverunt  esse  mendacesl|  ,  .  .  Insuper  sciat 
Serenitas    S„  quod  Veneti  converierunt  cum  rage  Franciae^   ad 


•  27th  April.  t  S^SM/im,  p.  316. 

I  Suiiic  Manuscripts  have  FiasiU,  a  mistake  which  Ravke^  Papsie,  III.,  4', 
has  not  noticed.  Ii  is  hard  lu  underiilnnd  liow  Uas  ku,  /x.  tU,,  can  speak  at 
this  InstnictioD  as  "  the  oldest "  which  came  before  him  amoiig  the  Manviscri|>ts 
which  he  saw.  The  Berhn  Historian  made  use  of  Cwf,  VIL.  G,  i,  99,  of  (he 
Allieci  Library  in  Rome,  which  coLil»inK  ihc  well-known  I iislmirlion  of  1473 
fof  Card.  Barbo.  cited  iftprn,  p.  3z\,  and  frtiquienily  U>  be  mei  with  anioog  ihe 
Manuscripts  In  the  Kgman  Libiaries,  The  l«Kl»  communicated  by  Kaoke  are 
not  correct. 

§  Sec-,  regarding  him,  Clrjlt,  Gl-I.  Anr,,  iS^g,  p.  ^2. 

i;  Tit.,  J,  12. 
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quern  cum  istis  de  11^  mtserutit  oratorem,  ut  ftat  scandalum  h 
ecclesia,  obliti  quot  quantasque  pecunias  exposuenmus  contn 
Turcura  in  eorum  et  caeteroruro  defensione  Christianoruio, 
Miramur  certe,  quod  ipsi  qui  se  profiientur  Christianos  veluM 
maiorem  fideiti  servare  erga  Lauretitium  de    Medicis  quam  op. 

Deum  et  sedem  apost miramur  patissimum,  quia  anno 

superior!,  ut  per  coniecturas  satis  per  omnes  cognitum  est,  CarohH 
de  Montone  instigatione  ligae  venisset  sd  danina  ecclesise;  nun 
habebat  in  Ferusia  tractatum  civitate  eccleaiae,  qua  babita  omDCf 
aliae  civitates  et  tola  ecclesia  fuisset  pertuibata,  cuni  tlixoi 
detecta  proditione  publice  aggressus  fuisset  Senenses  et  pu 
Italiae  fluctuaret  cum  tanien  Turcus  esset  prope  Fonim  juiii 
et  iam  abduxisset  magnan)  praedam^  ipsi  nibil  dicebant,  CJiolom 
non  reprimebant,  nee  per  ligam  quidquam  dicebatur  de  Turco,, 
potius  de  iuvando  eundem  Catoluni,  contra  cuius  op] 
misimusexercitum  nostrumj  ne  amplius  perturbaret  pacem  lalicam. 
Juvabatur  iste  ab  omnibus,  prout  per  nosLros  suae  Ser^  iam  scrip- 
slmus,  et  cum  reverteret  Floientiam  colebatur  ab  Qoinibus  ac  li 
Deus  esset,  Scrips^ ramus  turn  prima  ad  Venetos,  uc  vellenteum 
revocare  .  .  .  t:t  nunquam  nobis  respouderunt.  Nunc  autem 
ecclesia  juste  contra  ipsum  Laurentium  mota,  clamant  Vcneti, 
clamat  tota  isU  liga,  petunt  cum  rege  Francia>e  concilium  in  GaJlii 
in  dedecus  nostrum  .  .  .  parum  adverteriies,  ad  quosspectat  coo- 
gregare  concilium  .  .  ,  eaproptef  hortamur  M"""  suam.  ut  non 
praestet  eis  aures  .  .  ,  sed  rogamus  M*""  Suam,  ut  pro  detrito 
suae  protectionis  quod  habet  ad  ecclii;siaoi  et  pro  honorc 
suo  .  .  ,  velit  scribere  regi  Franciae  similiter  et  islj  Itgae  osto- 
dendo,  quod  non  recte  faciunt  et  .  .  .  quod  debent  magis  (tvttt 
eeclesiae  iustitiatti  habenti,  quam  uno  oiercatori,  qui  semper  miffa 
causa  fuit,  quod  non  potuerunt  omnia  coniici  contra  Turcum,  qoac 
tntendebamus  parare  et  fuit  semper  petia  scandali  in  ecclesia  De 
et  tota  Italia. 

His  3ge  and  infirmities  make  it  impossible  for  hini  to  ItltV 
Rome,  but  he  hopes  to  see  the  Emperor  in  Rome,  and  there  to 
take  counsel  with  him  regarding  the  affairs  of  Christertdom. 

Reddat  igitur  nos  certos  et  de  tempore  et  de  via,  per  qutto 
ventums  erit  .  .  .  Item  dicat  suae  Ser",  quod  rex  Franciae  et  alii 
complures  principes  querunt  se  intromittere,  ut  fiat  ista  coocoirdii 
inter  nos,  Laurentium  et  alios,  quibus  respondimus,  quod  sempa 
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parali  sumus  ad  pacem,  dummodo  fiai  cum  hoiiorc  Dei  ct  ecclesiat*. 
Tamen  cum  ipse  sit  primus  inter  principes  temporales  .  .  optare- 
mus,  ut  ipse,  qui  est  ecclesiae  protector,  haberel:  istum  honorem. 
He  should  do  this. 

[Cop.  iij  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  ;  Initruct.  divera., 
JI-j  30,  f-S5t>-SJ  et  LV„  f.  43b  stg.;  Vatican  Library,  Cod, 
Oltob.,  5726,  f.4ob-43;  Altieri  Library  (see  Jw/ru,  p.  515, 
note  X);  Barberiitl  Library,  XXVlL,  4,  f.  Si;  Bwghi-sc  Library, 
L-34b.;  Chigi  Library,  Q.  7,  6;  Corsini  Library,  ^3,,  F.  I, 
f.  68-70.) 

60.  Pier  Filippo  Pandolfcni  to  Flobenck,* 

1479,  Marcli  JO,  Home, 
Tutta  quests  corte  geqeraliqepte  d«ideia  et  vorrebbc  jiaci?  el  nc 
jrairlono  publicamente  ;  in  questa  tnedesima  3cnt<;ntia  c  la  maggior 
parte  de  cardinalt^  ma  sono  in  luogo  che  non  ardiscono  parlarc 
quello  intendono  et  alcuni  che  lanno  fallo  ne  sono  Mato  molto 
represi  et  con  parole  non  convenient^  dat  contc  Jc[ronimo]  ct  da 
M.  Anieilo  imb^del  re  in  modo  che  qui  ogni  rnu  «i  fa  »eeando 
la  Toglia  del  conte  Je[roniino]  il  qual  tn  omnibus  dtpende  dal 
re  ...  . 

[Slate  Archives,  Florence  X.-II.-34.J 

61.  Pier  Fjlippo  Pakdolpimi  to  Fi.oKBitcR.t 

1479,  Hjueh  15,  Roim. 
The  CardinaU  wish  that  the  negotiatJonj  for  peace  should  not 
be  broken  off:  ma  il  conte  {  puo  piu  lut  nolo  che  tutto  il  collegio 
et  pero  saim  lui  nulla  e  da  spetare  si  poMi  fare. 

[State  Archives,  Flofencc,  X.-l]^74.] 


62.  Pope  StxTus  IV.  to  Lours  XL,  Kwo  or  Fsahci,! 

1479,  AptiJ  (.,  Kame. 
He  annooaces  the  sospension  of  the  ceniurei  and  the  cetMllon 
of  hostHicies  with  the  Florentines :  Quod  significaiDUt  tue  M"  ui 
optitmnn  aiminnn  noititim  et  dtsposiitoneni  cognoscai  ad  com' 


Sec  mfm,  pp.  %xj,  4J> 
GmlHMKMiiaL 


I  tm  m/ra,  p.  jjft. 
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placendum  lue  M''  et  ad  pacem  ipsam  dummodo  fiat  cum  bonoie 
apost,  sedis. 

[Contemporary  Copy  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.} 

6j.    CARriNAL   GlULlANO   DELLA    ROVERE    TO    IX>UtS   XI., 

King  of  France.* 

'479.  ApcU  7. 

He  has  been  silent  because  there  was  nothing  imparuni  co 
tell,  et  fere  nulla  spes  pacis  erat  Now,  however,  the  I'ope  tus 
yielded  to  his  Majesty's  request :  arma  deposuit  censurasque  tt 
interdicta  suspendit.  .  .  . 

[Contemporary  Copy  m  the  State  Archives,  Milan.] 

64.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  Duke  Philibert  I.  or  SAVor.t 

U&i<  S«pt.  i£.  BruciUMk 

Quud  toto  nostro  dcsiderio  expeclabamus  et  iocutKltssimuill 
nobis  fuit,  hodie  inCeUeximus  a  nostris  :  the  reconquest  of  Olranto. 
This  opportunity  must  be  seized  to  resist  the  Turks  ;  it  will  never 
return  if  now  allowed  to  escape.  Ecce  tempus  salutis,  tempos 
glorie,  tempus  victorie  quod  si  negltgatur  nullum  tale  unquam 
recuperare  poterinius.  Parvo  negocio  bellum  nunc  confici  potest 
quod  non  sine  maximo  dispendio  maxiinis  calamitalibus  noslris  .  . . 
postea  cunficietur.  He  has  done  ever^'thing,  and  ought  now  to  be 
supported. 

Simile  imperatori. 

Reg,i  Francie,  AngUe,  Scocie,  Polonie,  Dacie,  Hungarie,  Hit- 
panic,  Porlugallie, 

Duci  Maximiliano,  Britanie,  MedioIanL 

Electofibus  imperii, 

Duci  Ferrarie,  Sabaudie. 

March.  Montisferrali,  Mantue. 

Florent.  Lucens,  Senensib4 
[National  Library,  Florence.     Cod.  Magliab.,  II. -III. -156,  f.^slx 

•  See  ittpra,  p.  jjS.  i  Sec  ju/^m,  p.  344. 

t  Of  these  Bfiefs  I  fontld  IhAl  addfcMWd  to  the  Duke  uf  Milan  io  the  Suie 
Aid)Lvc5,  Mllo-n.  and  that  to  the  Florcniines  in  the  Stale  .\ichJve»,  FlormCtf 
(X.-IL-35,  f.  l&8b).  Both  are  dated  Braccia.iio,  1481,  Sept,  tg,  and  agree  with 
each  othpr ;  the  text,  however,  dJEfeis  from  the  one  gircii  above. 
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65.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  Cardinal  Fregoso,  Legate  of 

THE  Crusader  Fleet.* 

1481,  ScpL   tS,  BxMXJATia. 

He  has  received  the  Legate's  letter  of  the  nth  of  September 
concerning  the  conquest  of  Otranto.  Great  joy  at  this  success, 
which  n-ill  coofec  everlasting  glory  on  the  Legate  and  the  Duke  of 
CalabrU. 

Reliquuni  est  ut  quod  prospere  inceptum  est  felicibus  incre- 
mentis  perficktur  hostesque  ipsos  omni  cotMii  persequ&mur  ut 
hac  cura  et  periculo  Italiam  perpetuo  liberemua,  id  quam  rem 
tntrepide  capeasendam  oomes  cbiistianos  principcs  exhcHtUt 
sumus-t  Quare  quod  in  le  est  cum  classe  oostta  rcliquias  belli 
prosequere  et  hostes  quam  maximis  potes  damnis  contere  ne 
oblate  divinitus  occasioni  desimus.  .  .  .  Quod  prestare  ipsi  pos- 
sumus  libenler  facimus  utinamque  soli  possetuos  neminem  cene 
requireremus.  The  Pope  is  surprised  that  the  patrani  triietnluni 
cocnplain  without  cause. 
[National  Libmryat  Florence-    Cod,  Magliab.,  n.-IIL-256,  f-jS.] 

66.  Caroinai.  F.  Gomzaca  to  Fkoerico  L  of  Gomzaga.! 

14^  SqpL  It,  Rosie. 
.  .  .  Esseodo  accaduta  questa  accelei^ta  et  immatura  morte  de 
la  bo.  me.  del  S'  Roberto  Malalesta  catuata  da  una  febre  continua 
terzana  dopia  cum  6uxo  vehementissiino  per  il  cbe  taiiA-m  heri 
tra  la  prima  e  seconda  bora  de  nocte  aqxacnLi  Tbe  Pope  has 
to-day  legitunatised  Roberto's  sods  per  la  sucoemooe. 
[Ori^nal  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 

6  J.  Pore  Sutii^s  IV.  to  'ntE  Duiu  or  Huaw^S 
Ot^tematto  dud  Me>dj(^  pro  impocitktoe  none  gabeOae  aeu 


*  See  nr/n,  p.  MS.  t  See  St«.  ««  «<  Oh  Appafc. 
:  See  offTtf.  fk  J69. 

f  CilriU,  in  ktt  'Crooeca  Fanne.  vriio,  Rofeeno  fiod  jufcidtj  *"4b 

a*  fefilA  due  T  tasac  adi  pMHti  b  Is  frda  d*  ame  fia  U,  ooale  ffienafnev 

.    ^      . -      ..^ ._^      ^  iToiMiV  i» 

hoc  Hxf  dtfomoa.     Cod.  L-L'4  df  tbti  Ct^  ^^*''*^.  Ktmt. 

•  See  af^r*.  p.  334- 
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datii  ad  succurrendum  eiiu  gravissimis  impensis  presertim  pro 
defensione  Feirariae.* 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.    Autc^aph.] 


68.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Milam.+ 

1483,  April  3,  Rome. 
A  long  letter  urging  the  importance  of  naval  warfare  against 
Venice.  Verum  quia  et  a  principle  et  semper  expedire  ac  neces- 
sarium  esse  diximus  ut  valida  classis  maritima  instrueretur  sine 
qua  uUus  bonus  rerum  successus  vix  speiari  posset  huiusaiodi  rem 
tanti  momenti  esse  ut  in  ea  certissima  victoriae  spes  collocata  n^ 
commemoramus.  .  .  . 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.] 


69.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.* 

1483,  April  16,  Rome. 

Instat  apud  ducem  ut  contribuere  velit  quam  citius  pecunias  pa 
eum  solvendas  pro  armanda  classe.  .  .  . 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.] 


70.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  MiLAN.g 

1483,  April  21,  Rome. 
Sixtus  IV.  hortatur  ducem  ad  solvendum  stipendia  promissapro 
armanda  classe  contra  Venetos. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.] 


71.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.|| 

1483,  May  r,  Rome. 
An  exhortation  to  send  aid  to  Parma  for  the  rescue  of  Ferrara- 
[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph.] 

*  Thus  in  a  contemporary  statement  of  contents. 

+  See  supra,  p.   374.  %  See  supra,  p.  374. 

§  Sec  snpra,  p.  374.  ,|  See  supra,  p.  374. 
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72.  GiROLAMO  RlARIO  TO  THE   DUKG  OV   MlU\N.* 

14S3,  Mny  J,  Utinie. 
As  Feirara  is  in  the  greatest  danger,  the  Duke  is  urged  tu  aund 
help  as  soon  as  possible. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     P.  K.  Milano.l 


73.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Dukk  qv  Mii.AN.f 

■  4K3,  Muy  35,  Kumv. 
Dilecte  fUi,  etc     Mittimus  nobilitati  tuu  bullam  cenNurarutn 
adversus  Venetos  quam  publicarl  hie  feciniui.     He  in  to  allow 
this  Bull  to  be  published  in  his  domains. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autoifraph,! 

74.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  Ulrich  VII?., J  Aii)«<t  of  St.  (;ai,i..j! 

14IJ3,  Jiirw  5,  K'fmt:. 
.  .  .  Cum  superioribus  dicbui  ducrevimuu  bullam  ctznuujitum 
adversus  Venetos,  qui  .  .  .  ab  oppUK'iatiune  ijvitaiik  ruMriut 
Ferrariensis  .  .  .  desistere  nolucrunt,  niittimun  ad  te  bullam  ,  .  . 
all^atam,  te  quoque  hortamur  .  .  .  ut  jwrwjnaliter  ad  confocd- 
eiatos  omnes  tamquam  oraUjr  tuMttr  aco:das  tl  .  .  .  ojM:r«ris  ut 
bulla  ipca  publicari  prmit.  .  .  . 

[Original  in  (dihedral  Chapter  Arrhjvcii,  St.  Oall,  |!  J 

75.  Pope  Sixtus  I\',  to  l-MnM/H  V¥t^.hir.inty.  \\\.*. 

14^ Ji  Ju'l'^    IJi    I'JMUl 

He  sends  him  tb<:  Jiull  t^irifet  Vi^'i'm,  and  ^xtf/m  biiii  t/;  let 
it  be  published  in  tl^;  J-yinpir<:  <;t  cutn  rftiw-tu  'Aif:rvitri.  ttt»i:ri\M^ 
the  ambition  and  tbir*t  M  f^^fim-M  of  tli*  V*r/i*tiwrt.  't  in:  l*'/yK 
hopes  that  the  yMi\M:f'ff  wiJl  \/i*^^jeA  ny/untt  t\u-%t:  Ktit-.tu'ust,  qui 

•  St*  :u^o  f..  y^.  '  >yw  .j/^v,  J,,  J76. 

Hiciai-.riii':  Ot-w.  .   Sj^.  "ji^nC/l.,  lfcj4. 
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scisma  in  ecclesia  Dei  querunt    The  Emperor  must  shew  himself 
a  Catholic  Prince. 

[Lib.  brev.,  15,  f.623.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.] 

76.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,* 

'4831  July  15.  Rome- 
The  Pope  again  most  urgently  begs  him  to  begin  the  war  against 
Venice  in  Lombardy. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph.] 

77.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Mii^n. 

14S3,  At^.  20,  Rome. 
Exhorts  him  to  send  assistance  to  Ferrara,  for  this  is  the  most 
important  point.  , 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph.] 

78.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Mil.\n. 

^483,  Aug.  25,  Rome. 
The  necessity  of  still  maintaining  the  fleet  is  ui^ently  insisted 
on. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph.] 

79.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

1483.  Sept.  zo,  Rome. 
The  fleet  must  still  be  kept  up  for  some  time.      The  Duke 
ought  to  lend  his  aid. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph.] 

80.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

1483,  OcL  2,  Rome. 
Urgent  exhortations  to  send  support,  especially  for  the  fleet, 
whose  maintenance  is  very  necessary. 

[Original  in  the  State  Archives,  Milan.     Autograph.] 

'  For  Nos,  76  to  80,  see  supra,  p.  385. 
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81.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.* 

1483,  Oct.  13,  Rome. 
Non  possumus  satis  mirari  quod   res   Ferrariensis    ita   negli- 

gatur.  .  .  .  Nihil  factum  est  eorum  quae  in  dieta  et  post  dietam 
ordinata  sunt.  The  Duke  must  send  help  most  speedily.  He 
(the  Pope)  is  not  to  blame  if  Ferrara  be  lost.  Similia  Regi  et 
Florent. 

[Lib.  brev.,  16  B.,  f.  98.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.] 

82.  Stefako  Guidotti  to  Mantua.! 

1484,  Aug.  12,  Rome. 
A  que^^t'  hora  che  sono  quattro  de  notte  X  le  passato  di  questa 

vita  el  papa.     The  Cardinals  assemble  in  the  Palace  during  the 
night.     The  beginning  of  disturbances  is  already  to  be  seen. 
[Original  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 

'  Sec  su/tra,  p.  385.  f  See  supra,  p.  388, 

X  The  same  •Stetino  Guidotti  writes  still  more  precisely  on  the  I3lh  Aug, : 
"  Ale  4  hora  c^  el  passo  di  questa  vita,  benlssimo  dbposto  c  recevuti  tuti  i 
sacramcnti  ecclesiastici  resi  il  spirito  a  Dio."  (Gonzaga  Archives.)  The  Lib. 
confrat.  S"  M.  del.  Anima  also  sa>'s  that  the  Pope  died  betweeii  the  4th  and 
Sth  hour  of  the  night,  as  does  the  record  from  the  Library  at  Munich  in 
ScHMARSOW,  377.  A  Sienese  Despatch  mentions  the  3rd  hour  ;  sec  Arcli.  d, 
Soc.  Rom.,  XL,  618. 
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Hesler,  George.  Cardinal,  41.1. 
His:rius.  63. 

Honorius  III.,  Pope,  391. 
Hugonet,     Philibert,     Cardinal 

(Bishop  of  Macon),  409. 
Hunj'adi,  Johannes,  90, 

iNFEaSURA,  354j  274,  279,  289, 
382,  383,  416,  417,  4:9, 
422-426.  42S,  430. 

Innocent  IIL,  Pope,  460,  462. 

Innocent  VIII.,  Pop£,  see  Cybi), 

Isabella,  Queen  of  CastJlle,  397, 
399,  402- 

Isotta,  Wife  of  Sigismondo 
Malatesta,  j6a. 

Ivan  WissilijewEtsch  III.,  irS, 
239,  230. 

JacQPO  BELLA  MaRCA,  St.,    114, 

115.  391,  400. 

Jacopo  da  riarzuela,  206, 
Jerusalem,  Pairiarch  of,  102. 
John,  Margrave  of  Baden,  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  no. 
John  XXII.,  Pope,  1 15,  450, 
John  of  .dragon.  Cardinal,  411, 
John  of  the  Cast,  [  16. 
John  of  Montmirabile,  428, 
John  Z.ich4ria5, 1'rinceofSatnos, 

194. 
Jouffroy,  Jean,  Cardinal,  101- 

103.  »15.  40'ji' 
Julius  I.,  Pope,  450. 

La  Balue,  Juan  de,  Cardinal 
(Bishop  of  E\Teux  and 
Angers),  102-105,  ijo, 
2  21,  33S. 

2  M 
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^^H            I^etus,  sec  Pomponius. 

Malateslaj  Novello,  150. 

^^^B             Lampugnani.  2^0. 

„         Roberto,  98,150,1!!, 

^^H             Laskaris,  Constantine,  128,  1:9. 

160,  161,  169-17;, 

^^H             Laureciliui;  of  Sicily,  6  j. 

'79,  .^5A  364.56*- 

^^H             Lavant,  Bishop  of,  ste  Rudolph. 

368,  369. 

^^^1              Lelti,    Teodoto   dc',    Bishop  of 

„          SigismondOb  50,  nR, 

^^^^^                Feltre,  4hs,  112,  11 9. 

•59. 

^^^^H       Leo  X.,  Pope,  432. 

Maliptero,   i  77. 

^^^^^^P        Leonard,  Despot  of  Arta,  193, 

Manfredi,    Bartolomeo  {Arislfr 

^^^^^H        Leonardo  Tocco  the  Third,  332, 

philo),  436, 

^            Leonora   of    Naples    (Wife   of 

,.          Taddeo,  156. 

^^H                     Ercobe   of   Ferrara),     339, 

Mantua,  Marquess  of,  ste  Kkm- 

^H 

zaga. 

^^^H             Leopold  of  Babenber^  16S. 

Marcus   Ronianus,   see  Asdept- 

^^^^^        Ltvis^     Philippe    de.    Cardinal 

ades. 

^^^^^*                (Arclibishop  of  Aries),  409. 

Marsus,  Demetrius,  44. 

^^^F            Libretto,  Lodovico,  Cardinal,  6. 

Marsus,  Paulus,  446. 

^^H             Lignamine,  Johannes  Fhilippus 

Mariir  V.,  Pope,  toi,  129,  1^7, 

^^M                ^     de,  439,  44::,  444. 
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^^^B              Lignamine,  Fhilippus  de,  442. 

Martin,  Juan,  399, 

^^^1             Lisbon,  Archbisbopof,  sef  Coila. 

Martinez,  Andrew.  397. 

^^H            Longuetl,    Richard,     Carditial, 

Massa,  Bishop  of,  fee  Dali. 

^H 

Mathias     Corvjnus,      King    td 
Hung3r>,  83.  84,  140.  143' 

^^H             Lorenzo  of  Fcsaro,  60. 

^^^^             Lori,  Antonio,  274. 

145.    168,     177,    jSi,    321, 

^^^^^K        Lorraine,  Duke  of,  375. 

337.   33S,    340. 

^^^^H^       Louis  XI.,  King  of  France^  50, 

Maxtmiiian     of    Austria    \»£ia- 

^^^^L              99-105,                138,     142. 

wards  Emperor),  167,3311 

^^^^F              1431    330,    231,    330-326, 

34S. 

^                     33^-3-10,  34S,  375-377- 

Medici,    Family    of,    171.  391- 

^^H             Louis,  Duktr  of  Bavaria- Lands- 

294,  297,  298,30©- 

^H 

303.  J06,  311.  313, 

^^^L^        Luca  de  Tocio,  49,  52,  58. 

434.  440- 

^^^^^1        Lusignan,  xee  Charlotle. 

Medici,    Filippo  de'.  Archbishop 

^            Lyons,  Archbishop  of,  see  Bour- 

of  Pisa,  216,  294. 

^^H 

^^^^^^K 

„         Giuliano  de',  304,  30;- 

3=^9- 

„         Lorenzo    de',    r  7,    75, 

^^^           Macon,  Bishop  of,  wt  HugoneL 

rSo,    2ig,   216,  268, 

t^             Maffei,  Antonio,  307,  309, 

270,   271.  a9t-*9^ 

^^K             Maffei,  Timoteo,  Bishop  of  Ra- 

299-302.   304,  .lOJ, 

^^^1                     gusa,  661 

307.  30S,  jio-.v;, 

^^H              Mahmoud  Pasha,  174. 

320,  324'32&,  3*ft 

^^1             Mahomet  IL.  SuIUn,  Si,  82,  86, 

330.  348,  351,  361. 

^^H                         87,  90.  91,  96,  i74i  177. 

362.  374-  •I33- 

^^^^.                   iSa,  183,  139,  319,  2S5, 

„         Fietro  de',  86. 

^^^B                 3^4*  llh  333> 

Mella,  Juan  de.  Cardinal,  6. 
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Mellini,  Giovanni  B.,  Cardinal 

(Bishop   of  Urbino),   291, 
410. 
MeloziLo    da    Forli,    jog,    237, 

=  34,    4337  453.    459,   4^4, 

4  JO. 
Mendqza,    Pedro  Gonzalez    de, 
Cardinal     (Archbishop     of 

Toledo),  397,  410. 
Meo  del  Caprinoj  413, 
Michael  Angt'lo,  467-471. 
Michiel,     Ciiovanni,     Cardinia], 

123,  3S8,  414. 
Milan,  Archbishop  of^  sec  Nar- 

dini. 
Mina  da  FiesoJe,  191. 
Mirandola,    Galeotto    de'    Pici 

detia,  1 55,  156. 
Mitylcnc,  Archbishop  of,  194. 
Mocenigo,  Doge  of  Venice,  219, 

339, 
Modena,     Duke    of,    Si:£    Borso 

d'Este. 
Moles,  Juan,  Cardinal  415. 
Monleone,  Luchina,  305, 
Montagna,  66. 
Montaiio,  Cola,  290. 
Montefeltre,    see     Federigo     of 

Urbino, 
MontfeiT.it,     Marquess    of,    see 

Theodore. 
Montesecco,    Giovan,    Battista, 

31 1,  312. 
„      Leone,  381. 
Morillo,  Michael,  399,  401. 
Morp,  Damiano,  352. 
M  ijl  1  er.  Johann(  Regio  monCanus ), 
12S,  441. 


Naples,  Archbishop  of,  set 
Caraffa. 

Nardini,  Stefano, CardinaU Arch- 
bishop of  Milan),  1 11,  119, 
.aSS,  354>4io,  459. 

Navigiero,  271. 


Nicholas  III.,  Pope,  115. 
Nicholas  V.,  Pope,  14,  36,  53, 

&6,    75,     204,     211,     213, 
34*-   275,   396,    431-434, 

439.  4^3i  454- 

Nicholas  of  Ujlak,  King  of  Bos- 
nia, 281:. 

Nicodecnus  de  Poniremoli,  302, 
304. 

Nicolaus,  Jacobus,  194. 

Novara,  Bishop  of,  ste  Arcim- 
boldi. 

Numagen,  359. 


OCNIBENEDA  LONIGO,  40. 

Ordelassi,  Pino  degli,  155,  349. 
Orsini,  Family  of,  4,  49,  5S,  [58, 

353-355.    370.    379.    Sl&h 
382,  415,  424,  425. 
Orsini,  Battista,  Cardinal,  415, 
416. 

„     de'  Migliorati,   Cosimo, 

4E4. 
„      Giordano,  ^62,  263,  356, 
„      Latino,      Cardinal,     Bg, 

2OO-2OJ,        no,        212, 

218,    225,    257,     315, 

379,  408,  414. 
,,      Napoleone,  149,  i^"^^. 
„      Kinaldo,  294, 
„      Vicino.  36S. 
„      Virginio,  349,  350.  353, 

iSS^  356,  3*1.  3S4- 
Ortc,  Bishop  of,  ide  Palmerius. 
OtrantO,  Archbishop  of,  434. 


Padua,    Bishop    of,    see   Zeno, 

Jacopo. 
PalKologusj  Thomas,  Despot  of 
Ihe  Morea,  g6,  193, 
212, 
„  Zoe,  Wife  of  Ivan 
Wassilijewitsch,!  iS, 
229,  230. 
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Pallavicini,  Batdsta,    Bishop  of 

Reggio,  6. 
Palmerius,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of 

Otte,  115. 
Palmieri,  Mattia,  445. 
Pannartz,  Arnold,  68-70. 
Pantagathus,  63. 
Parma,  Bishop  of,  see  Sclafenati. 
Paolo  della  Mastro,  280. 
Partenopaeus,  63. 
Patricius,  Augustinus,  163,  165, 

439- 
Paul    II.,    Pope,    5,    6,    11-41, 

45-89.  93-143.  148-160, 
162-194,  208,  210-214, 
245.    263,    286,  414,   424. 

449.  459- 
Pavia,  Bishop  of,  see  Ammanati. 

Pazzi,  Family  of,  293,  302. 

Pozzi,  Francesco  de',  302,  307, 

309.  3"- 
„     Jacopo  de',  307,  308,  310, 

313. 
„     Renato  de',  313. 
Perillus,  63. 

Perotto,  Niccolo,  67,  128. 
Perugino,  Pietro,  464,  467,  469, 

470. 
Petrejus,  44.47,  48,  5'.  5=.  58- 
Piccolomini,  Antonio,  Duke  of 
Amalfi,  3,  4,    12, 

17.  270.  368. 
„         Francesco,  Cardinal, 
6,  140,  162,  180, 
181,      197,     270, 
414. 
Pinarolo,  Ciiovanni,  305. 
Pinturicchio,  464,  467,  469. 
Pisa,  Archbishop  of,  5«Salviati. 
Pitigliano,  Counts  of,  262. 

„  Niccolo,  356. 
Pius  II.,  Pope,  37-39.  52.  72, 
79,  80,  148,  159,  183,  207, 
236,  246,  286,  393. 
Platina,  Bartolomeo,  39-45,  47, 
5'.  53-59.  62-64,  66,  113, 
115,    126,    192,    238,    246, 


Platina,  continued — 

247,     264,    269,   273, 
424,    434-438,    442.  A 
453.    462. 

Podiebrad,  j^^  George  Podieb 

Podio,     Auxias     de.     Card: 
410. 

PoHziano,  Angelo,  310,  440 

Pomponius  Laetus,    41-45. 
57.    59,    62,   63,    133, 
442,  446,  451,  452. 

Ponteili,  Baccio,  466, 
„        Stefano,  53. 

Porcello,  66. 

Ragusa,  Bishop  of,  see  Mafi 
Rangone,     Gabriele,     Cardi 

336,412. 
Raphael     Sanzio      of     Urb 

470. 
Ratisbon,  Bishop  of,  see  Her 
Ravenna,    Archbishop    of, 

Roverella,  Barto). 
Reggio,  Bishop  of,  see  Pall 

cini. 
Regiomontanus,  see  Miiller. 
Rene,  King  of  Provence,  401 
Reuchlin,  John,  440. 
Riario,  Girolamo,  232,  243,  ; 

250.  257.  259,395.2' 
301-306,327,348-3, 
362,  364-366.  j( 
369-371,  373-  3: 
378,379,381-384.3! 
413,415,4191425,4: 
430. 

,,      Paolo,  232-234. 

„      Pietro,     Cardinal,    2c 

232-235,238-244,-'- 
248,250-255.294,4; 

457- 
„      Violante    (Wife    of  ^ 
tonio  Sansoni),  232. 
Roberto   da    Sanseverino,  3' 

386. 
Rocha,  Archbishop  of  Salen 

214- 
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Rokyzana,  146. 

Rovere,  Luchina  della  (Wife  of             ^^M 

Roselli,  Cosimo,  46;,  469. 

Giovanni  Basso),  ajz,               ^^| 

Rossi,  Pietro  Maria  di,  351. 

333'                                            ^H 

Rovere,      Bartolomeo        della 

RafacUe,  231.                            ^^M 

(Brother  of  Sixtus 

Roverella,  Bartolonneo,  Cardinal               ^^M 

IV.),  231- 

(Archbishop  of  Ra-              ^^M 

„         Bartolomeo  (Nephew 

venna),    3,    6,    124,               ^M 

ofSixtusIVJ.aji, 

159>  '99<  ^03,  40S.               ^H 

'33- 

LorcinzO,     Bishop    of               ^^H 

, ,           Bianca  (Wifeof  Paoln 

Ferrara,  144,  siq.                   ^^M 

Riario),232,  333. 

Rubeis,  Augustinus  de,  5S-                     ^^M 

„         Cristoforo,  Cardinal, 

Rudolph  of  Rudesheim,  Bishop              ^^m 

411,  413- 

of  La  van  1,  116^  135,  138.                 1      1 

,f         Domenico,  Cardinal, 

RulTus,  6j.                                                         1 

412,  413^  458- 

1 

„          Francesco,  sctr  Sixtus 

Sabellicus      (Marc      Antonio                ^J 

IV. 

Coccio),  43,  91.                                 ^H 

,»         Fmnchetta  (Wife  of 

Salerno,     Archbishop    of,    see             ^^M 

Bartolomeo  Armo- 

Rocha.                                           ^^M 

ino),  233. 

Salviati,  Francesco,  Archhishop              ^^M 

Giovanni,  aji,  347, 

of  Fisa,  294-396,  303-308,               ^H 

a62j  270,  283. 

3'°=  3".  3M,  3'&.  336.                   ^H 

„           Giuliano,      Cardinal 

Sanchez,    Rodrigo    de  Arevalo,              ^^| 

(Archbishop      of 

Bishop  of  Calahorra,  17,55,              ^^| 

Avignon),     after- 

56.115,  1S2,  iss.                    ^H 

wards  Julius  II., 

Sansoni,  Antonio.  233.                              ^^| 

44,  23'.*33.235- 

Sansoni-Kiario,     Rafaelle,    Car-              ^^M 

S3S,     341,     248, 

dinal,  333.  307,  308,  314-              ^H 

257,     259,    261- 

318,  3S0,  397,  4M,  412,               ^M 

a6$,     267  -  269, 

416,  468.                                    ^^H 

278,     a;9,     290, 

Santa-Croce,  Family  of,  353, 354,             ^H 

294.    agSi    322, 

379-                                                     ^1 

333.     334,     33S. 

Sanla-CrocCi  Francesco,  379.                   ^^1 

339.     341.     348, 

Savelli,  Familyof,  353,  355,  384,             ^M 

351.     3S2'     354, 

^M 

356.     3&4i     31°, 

Savelli,  Antonio,  379.                                  ^^H 

380,     381,     383, 

Giov.  Battista,  C&rdinal,              ^^M 

412,     415.     43i> 

!33i^<3l>336.343,355-               ^H 

432,     43?.     443. 

35^<  37S>4i4>  41&-                     ^H 

457,     4&7,     46S. 

Mariano,  356.                               ^^H 

„          Lionardo       (Father 

Savona,  Bishopof,  j-ee^Calderino.              ^^M 

of    Sixtus     IV.), 

Scarampo,       Luigi,       Cardinal              ^^| 

205. 

(Bishop  of  Albano),  3,  5,  7,              ^^| 

„          Lionardo     (Nephew 

9,  It,  ]2,  74,  16,  125,  136.              ^^M 

of    Sixtus    IV.), 

Schwtinheim,  Conrad,  68,  70.                 ^^M 

331,245,247,261, 

Sclafenati,    Giovanni,    Cardinal              ^^| 

269.  2S3. 

J 

(Bishopof  Parma),4i5,  416.             ^^M 
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^^^H         Servia,  Despot  of,  194. 

Torcello,    Bishop    of,    tfe    Do- 

^^^H          Seville,  Archbishop  of,  403. 

menichi. 

^^^^H          Sforza,  AlessandrO,  155^  169. 

Tomabuotii,  Giovanni,  216. 

^^^H                        Ascanic>,   Cardinal,    300, 

Torqueinada,  Juan  de,  Cardinal, 

^^H                            J74»  37^>  41T.  415- 

5-J,  II,  70,  73, 

^^^H                      Caterina,  347,  301. 

11&,  408. 

^^^H                      Costanzo,  357. 

Thomas,  403,  403. 

^^^^1                      Francesco,  DukeofMilan, 

Tours,  Archbishop  of,  see  Bour- 

^^H                           >3'  143.           4J9- 

deilies. 

^^^^^^               G.ileaz£a  Maria,  Uiikc  of 

Treves,  Archbishop  of,  see  John, 

^^^^^^^                               155,  161,  166, 

Margrave  of  Baden. 

^^^^^H                                                                   30J, 

Treviso,    Bishop    of,   iff    LeIU, 

^^^^H                  Z15, 

and  Riario,  Pietro.               ^^H 

^^^^^^B                166,  367,            390, 

^^H 

^^^^H 

^1 

^^^^^^'^              Ludovico  1I  Moro,  519, 

Ugolim,  Baccio,  300,  363,  jA^^^^H 

^^m                         374.  37S,  3»5<  i^f*- 

Urbino,  Dulte  of,  see  Federigo  o^^^^l 

^^^H        Sigismondo  d'Est^:,  341. 

Montereltre.                           ^^H 

^^^H          Signorelli.  Liica,  464,  467,  469. 

Usunhassan,      Prince     of     the       ^M 

^^^H         Siktus  IV.,  pope,  log,  113,  t^S, 

Turcomans,  t&3,  189,  3)8,         H 

^^^H                    i9i>,      2CI-206,     339-350, 

219,  227,  1J9,  385.               ^^H 

^^^H                   152.    254,    256-262,    365- 

^^^M 

^^H                   296,      299-JO7,     311-339, 

^^^1 

^^H                  33 '-338.    340-356,     358- 

Valu\,  Lorenzo,  42,  51.                    ^| 

^^H                 364.     3^7-3^3'     3S4-403. 

Vaile.  delia,  Familyof,  353,  354,        H 

^^H              405-416,    41S  443,   445- 

379i  382-                                       ■ 

^^H           4S<^.  459-46S' 

Valori,  Niccolo,  199.                            H 

^^^H        Skanderbeg,  84,  86-90. 

Verano,  Cesare  de^  373.                    H 

^^^H         Soranzo,  Vettor,  353. 

Varda,    Stephan   dc.    Cardinal       H 

^^^H          Spalairo,  Arch  bishop  of,  sfeTttne. 

(Bishop  of  Colocsa),  120.           H 

^^^^          Slefano  of  Bagnone,  307,  309. 

Vasari,  464,  470.                                  H 

^P               Stepht-n  III.,  Pope,  450. 

Venice,  Patriarch  of,  376.     See  ^^B 

Stephen  Ihe  (Jreat.  Woiwode  of 

a/sa  6aro2i:i.                                 ^^^H 

Moldavia,  385. 

Venter,  Antonio  Giacomo,  Car>^^^| 

Sylvester,  SL,  Pope,  18. 

dinaL,  41a,                                ^^^^| 

Ventimiglta,  Bishop  of,  451.        ^^^1 

Verdun,  Bish'Qp  of,  105.              ^^^| 

Tarasona,      Bishop     of,     sef 

Verona,  Bishop  of,  see  Barbaro,^^^| 

Ferrici. 

Vespasiano  da  Bisticci,  67,  83,        ^M 

Teano,   Bishop    of,   ste    Forte- 

433-                                               H 

guerri. 

Vicenza,  Bishop  of,  see  Barbo,        H 

Theodore  of  Montferrat.   Car- 

Marco.                                      H 

dinal,  12S,    113.  302,352. 

VitelJ],  Niccolo,  251,  364-269,        H 

TibuKio,  3 1 3. 

394,  3g6.                             ^^M 

Toi;co,  House  of,  33*. 

Vtterbo,  Bishop  of,  330.             ^^^| 

Toledo,  Archbishop  of,  j«Men- 

Vitej;    John,    Cardinal    (Arch-  ^^H 

doza. 

bishop  of  Gran),  1*3.         -^^^ 
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Volaterranus,  Jacobus,  262,  269, 
343.    387.   434. 
439.  443.  452- 
„  Raphael,  44. 

Volscus,  63, 


WILWOI.T      VON      SCHAUMBUBG, 

164. 

Wirsberg,  John  of,  116. 
„         Livin  of,  116. 
Wladislaw,    King  of   Bohemia, 
147. 


Zalonich,  Thomas,  194. 
Zane,     Lorenzo,     Patriarch     of 
Antioch,     Archbishop     of 
Spalatro,  96,  iir,  169,  184, 
228,  263,  267. 
Zeno,    Battista,    Cardinal,    123, 
188,  202. 
„     Jacopo,  Bishop  of  Padua, 

94. 

Zimeon,  230. 

Zoe,  see  Pala^ologus. 

Zuccalmaglio,  Andrea,  Arch- 
bishop of  Carniola,  358- 
363,  370.  391- 
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